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found  voting  at  times  in  the  ranks  of  the 
patriots.  The  latter,  encouraged  by  these 
symptoms,  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  op- 
portunities were  not  wanting  for  their  effec- 
tual exertions.  By  a  strange  indiscretion 
of  their  rulers,  another  money-bill  was 
allowed  to  be  made  a  ground  of  contention. 
The  heads  of  a  bill  for  granting  additional 
duties  on  beer,  ale,  &c.,  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  England,  were  returned  with  al- 
terations ;  these  were  pointed  out  by  the 
committee  of  comparison,  and  the  house 
of  commons,  following  the  example  they  had 
set  in  lord  Townshend's  last  session,  rejected 
this  bill,  and  another  for  granting  stamp 
duties,  which  had  been  similarly  altered, 
and  framed  new  ones  in  their  place.  The 
only  injury  arising  from  this  proceeding  was, 
that  as  one  law,  for  collecting  the  additional 
duties  on  tobacco  and  other  articles,  expired 
before  the  new  one  could  receive  the  royal 
assent,  a  number  of  merchants  enriched  them- 
selves by  importing  large  quantities  of  those 
articles  during  the  short  interval,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  revenue.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  session  the  patriots  determined  to  crown 
their  efforts  by  an  attempt  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  government  to  the  general  distress  of 
the  nation.  And  accordingly,  two  days 
before  its  close  they  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion in  the  following  words  : — "  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
to  express  our  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
royal  person  and  government,  and  humbly 
to  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  feel  a  con- 
scious happiness  in  the  ample  and  liberal 
discharge  of  our  duty  to  a  sovereign  so  ready 
to  express  his  gracious  approbation  of  the 
loyal  endeavours  of  his  people.  To  return 
our  unfeigned  thanks  for  his  majesty's  pa- 
ternal solicitude  at  the  burdens  sustained  by 
his  people ;  a  solicitude  repeatedly  com- 
municated to  us  from  the  throne  by  his 
majesty's  representative,  and  suggesting  to 
us  an  attention  to  the  diminution  of  our 
expense,  and  the  discharge  of  our  national 
debt.  That  we  meet  the  wishes  of  his 
majesty,  and  that  we  will  not  by  an  inex- 
cusable silence,  conceal  from  his  majesty 
the  real  distresses  of  his  people  of  Ireland. 
That  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the  debt  of 
this  nation  did  not  exceed  £521, 161  16s.  6d., 
and  was  then  deemed  so  considerable,  that 
his  majesty's  paternal  care  thought  itself 
called  upon  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
faithful  commons  to  the  discharge  of  our 
national  debt,  and  to  signify  his  gracious 
wishes  for  a  very  considerable  diminution  of 
vol..  ii.  8  F 


our  national  expense.  That  after  a  peace 
of  ten  years,  the  debt  of  the  nation  appeared 
to  be  so  increased,  that  it  was  voted  by  his 
faithful  commons  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  to  be  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£994,890  10*.  W±d.,  a  circumstance  so 
alarming  and  insupportable  to  his  people, 
that  we  determined  with  one  voice  to  put 
an  end  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  accu- 
mulating debt,  and  we  thought  it  our  duty 
to  raise  the  revenue  of  this  kingdom  to  an 
equality  with  the  establishments.  That  we 
adopted  every  proposition  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  we  accepted  their  promises  of 
economy  with  unbounded  confidence;  vainly 
expecting  that  it  would  be  hereafter  unne- 
cessary to  afflict  our  gracious  sovereign  by 
enumerating  either  the  complaints  or  the 
distresses  of  his  people.  That  as  we  wished 
to  second  the  promised  economy  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministry  by  every  effort  on  our  part, 
we  considerably  diminished  the  sum  usually 
granted  by  this  house  for  the  purposes  of 
national  improvement.  That  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  remnant  of  any  arrear 
upon  any  of  his  majesty's  establishments, 
we  departed  from  the  usual  custom  of  dis- 
charging the  arrears  to  the  25th  of  March 
only,  and  we  raised  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  to  pay 
them  up  to  the  29th  of  September,  177.1 ; 
and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  arrear 
for  the  future,  we  consented  to  a  stamp  duty, 
and  several  other  taxes,  which  our  prede- 
cessors in  the  times  of  the  most  expensive 
wars  had  never  thought  proper  to  impose. 
That  the  calculations  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
try were  admitted,  their  promises  were 
relied  upon,  the  taxes  they  proposed  were 
voted,  and  their  projects  were  uninterrupted 
by  any  opposition  from  his  faithful  com- 
mons ;  but  that  we  are  now  reduced  to  the 
melancholy  necessity  of  informing  our  gra- 
cious sovereign,  that  these  unquestionable 
proofs  of  our  zeal  have  been  proofs  of  our  ina- 
bility. That  the  new  taxes  have  fallen  short 
of  the  estimates  made  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  unequal  as  they  are  to  the 
effects  which  we  hoped  for,  they  have  served 
only  to  show  that  we  are  arrived  at  that 
point  of  taxation,  where  the  imposition  of 
new  duties  lowers  the  old  ones.  That  the 
debts  and  incumbrances  of  his  faithful  sub- 
jects have  increased  with  such  an  alarming 
rapidity,  that  we  have  in  this  session  been 
reduced  to  the  unfortunate  necessity  of 
raising  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  defray  the  arrears  incurred 
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in  one  year  and  six  months  only.  That  the 
perseverance  of  his  faithful  commons  was 
not  yet  exhausted,  and  we  have  again  en- 
deavoured in  the  present  session,  to  support 
his  majesty's  establishment,  by  new  burdens 
upon  ourselves.  But  that  the  experience  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  assisted  by  the  best 
efforts  of  his  faithful  commons,  has  been 
able  to  devise  one  new  tax  only — a  tax  upon 
spirits — a  tax,  the  last  which  we  propose  for 
his  majesty's  service,  because  it  was  of  the 
most  doubtful  nature  ;  a  tax  which  proves 
our  despondency  as  well  as  our  zeal,  and 
concerning  which  we  know  nothing  certainly, 
except  that  it  cannot  produce  enough.  That 
we  see  before  us  the  necessity  of  borrowing, 
session  after  session,  continued.  We  see 
the  funds  on  which  we  used  to  borrow, 
nearly  exhausted.  We  see  the  new  duty 
which  we  raised  with  the  hopes  of  pro- 
viding a  sufficient  revenue  within  the  year, 
mortgaged  in  part  for  the  payment  of  our 
incumbrances,  and  we  see  his  majesty's 
ministers  relapsing  into  their  former  despon- 
dency of  supplying  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  in  any  other  manner,  after  every  effort 
made  on  their  part,  and  seconded  by  us,  and 
with  an  increase  of  debt  incurred  during  the 
experiment.  That  if  an  indulgence  to  his 
majesty's  ministers  could  induce  us  to  sup- 
press these  truths,  we  should  be  guilty  of  a 
criminal  deceit  towards  the  best  of  sovereigns. 
That  could  we  neglect  the  most  essential 
interests  of  ourselves,  our  constituents,  and 
our  posterity,  still  our  duty  to  his  majesty 
would  prevent  us  from  suffering  the  resources 
of  his  majesty's  power  and  dignity  to 
dwindle  and  decay,  and  that  we  are  the 
more  necessitated  to  make  this  earnest  appli- 
cation, because  the  evils  we  suffer  are  not 
temporary  or  occasional;  because  we  cannot 
attribute  them  to  any  physical  evil,  or  proud 
national  exertion,  but  to  a  silent,  wasting, 
and  invisible  cause,  which  has  injured  the 
people  without  adding  strength  to  the  crown. 
That  we  therefore  perform  the  indispen- 
sable duty  of  laying  our  distresses  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  that  history  may  not 
report  us  as  a  nation,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  and  under  a  gracious  king  equally 
ready  to  warn  and  to  relieve,  proceeded  de- 
liberately to  their  own  ruin,  without  one 
appeal  to  the  wisdom  which  would  have 
redressed  them.  And  that  we  do  appeal 
from  the  temporary  expedients  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  to  his  own  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  to  that  permanent  interest  which 
his  majesty  has,  and  ever  will  have,  in  the 
410 


welfare  of  his  people ;  and  if  supplication 
can  add  force  to  the  pleadings  of  our  com- 
mon interest,  and  of  our  persevering  loyalty, 
we  supplicate,  that  his  majesty  will  graciously 
turn  his  royal  attention  to  the  reduction  of 
our  establishments,  which  we  are  unable  to 
support,  and  which  we  would  support  if  we 
could.  That  we  do  not  presume  to  point 
out  more  particularly  what  his  royal  wisdom 
will  more  properly  and  effectually  distin- 
uish.  That  after  all  our  efforts,  and  all  our 
disappointment,  we  have  one  sure  resource 
in  his  majesty's  royal  justice  and  wisdom ; 
and  we  do  rest  assured,  that  our  gracious 
sovereign  will  not  suffer  the  strength  of  his 
crown  to  be  impaired,  or  the  glories  of  his 
reign  to  be  sullied  by  the  unaccountable 
and  entire  ruin  of  a  loyal  people." 

The  ministers  got  rid  of  this  motion,  by 
carrying  an  adjournment  of  the  debate  to  that 
day  six  months,  and  then  they  drew  the  house 
into  a  resolution  that  a  humble  address  of 
thanks  be  presented  to  his  excellency,  the 
lord  lieutenant,  for  his  prudent,  just,  and 
wise  administration.  When  this  address  was 
before  the  house,  the  patriots  made  another 
effort,  and  proposed  to  add  to  it  a  long 
paragraph,  in  which  they  complained  of  the 
want  of  economy  shown  by  the  government, 
of  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon 
their  liberties,  and  of  the  injustice  of  the 
American  war.  The  latter,  especially,  was 
a  subject  which  now  agitated  Ireland  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  Irish  sympathized 
with  the  Americans,  because  they  thought 
that  the  latter  were  resisting  the  same  sort 
of  attacks  upon  their  liberties  which  they 
themselves  suffered.  They  applauded  this 
resistance  the  more,  because  it  was  new  to 
them,  and  they  began  to  feel  a  sort  of  envy 
of  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  because  they  had  shown  more  spirit 
than  themselves.  These  feelings  were  spread 
widely  through  Ireland,  were  discussed  in 
societies  and  clubs,  and  gave  a  more  decided 
tone  to  the  hostility  which  was  felt  in  many 
quarters  to  the  English  government.  They 
were  exhibited  in  several  instances  in  a 
manner  to  excite  alarm.  Lord  Effingham 
had  resigned  his  command  in  the  army, 
rather  than  serve  in  America,  upon  which 
the  city  of  Dublin  voted  him  public  thanks 
"  for  having,  consistently  with  a  true  English- 
man, refused  to  draw  his  sword  against  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  his  fellow-subjects." 
Thanks  were  at  another  time  voted  to  the 
English  peers  who  protested  against  the 
American  policy. 
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Lord  Harcourt  closed  the  session  of  par- 
liament in  the  spring  of  1776  ;  and  the 
latter  had  shown  so  much  independence  on 
several  questions,  that  although  it  had  only 
lasted  four  years  out  of  the  eight  to  which 
the  law  now  limited  it,  it  was  thought  ad- 


visable to  dissolve  it.  It  was  convened  as  a 
matter  of  form,  in  the  June  of  1776,  and 
Mr.  Pery  was  re-elected  speaker,  but  it  was 
then  prorogued,  and  did  not  meet  till  the 
October  of  1777. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONTINUED  STRUGGLE  FOR  FREE  TRADE  ;  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LORD  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


HE  English  government 
had  resolved  again  upon 
trying  the  experiment  of 
changing  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant; and  to  strength- 
en the  court  interest  in 
the  Irish  house  of  lords, 
the  king  had  recourse  to 
the  unprecedented  creation  of  no  less  than 
eighteen  new  peers  in  one  day.  The 
British  ministers  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  easy  disposition  of  lord 
Harcourt,  who  had  not  supported  with 
sufficient  vigour  the  system  of  ruling  which 
he  found  established,  and  they  resolved  on 
giving  him  a  successor  who  should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  their  will.  On  the 
25th  of  January,  1777,  the  lord  lieutenancy 
was  entrusted  to  John,  earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire. This  nobleman  opened  the  Irish 
parliament  on  the  14th  of  October  of  the 
same  year,  with  a  speech  in  which  he  ex- 
pressly told  the  two  houses  that  he  would 
make  no  promises  or  professions  with  re- 
gard to  his  future  conduct.  He  found  the 
country  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
in  consequence  of  the  embargo  and  the 
general  stoppage  of  trade.  In  most  of  the 
great  cities  the  manufacturing  population 
was  reduced  to  such  a  degree  that  a  great 

?art  of  it  was  supported  by  public  charity, 
'etitions  from  these  and  from  the  manufac- 
turers told  the  parliament  of  their  sufferings 
and  complaints,  and  they  began  to  associate 
together  and  talk  of  seeking  their  own 
remedy.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  depressed  state  of  trade,  the 
revenue  failed  alarmingly,  and  parliament 
was  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest.  Yet  the  court  seemed  to  be 
more  lavish,  as  the  nation  became  poorer, 


and  the  house  of  commons  was  obliged  to 
make  grants  which  it  was  well  known  they 
had  not  the  means  to  pay.  Parliament 
itself  could  not  remain  blind  to  this  state  of 
things,  and,  in  presenting  the  first  four 
money-bills  of  the  session,  the  sense  of  the 
house  of  commons  was  expressed  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  through  the  speaker.  "  The 
same  principle  of  duty,"  he  said,  "  which 
directed  the  proceedings  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment, has  eminently  distinguished  the 
present,  in  this  their  first  session  of  business, 
a  certain  proof  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
any  class  of  men,  but  actuates  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  in  this  kingdom.  The 
commons,  however  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  that  the  large  sums  which  had  been 
raised  to  discharge  debts  successively  in- 
curred, and  the  great  addition  of  taxes 
which  had  been  imposed  to  prevent  any 
future  deficiency,  would  have  proved  effectual 
for  those  purposes,  have  now  made  a  pro- 
vision for  a  new  arrear  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  pounds,  which  they 
could  not  accomplish  without  a  new  loan  ; 
to  pay  the  interest  of  which,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  engage  the  scanty  remnant  of  the 
1  former  loan  duties,  the  only  fund  now  left ; 
i  in  this  they  have  consulted  more  the  honour 
j  of  his  majesty's  government  than  the  ability 
of  the  nation.  But,  however  discouraging 
i  the  present  state  of  affairs  may  be  to  them, 
|  it  will  afford  your  excellency  a  favourable 
occasion,  which  they  doubt  not  you  will 
improve,  of  doing  a  signal  service  to  this 
country,  by  laying  before  his  majesty  the 
difficulty  under  which  it  labours,  and  by 
explaining  the  necessity  either  of  limiting 
the  expense,  or  of  extending  the  trade  of 
this  kingdom.  They  place  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  his  majesty's  wisdom,  justice,  and 
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paternal  care  of  all  his  subjects,  and  they  rely 
on  your  excellency's  candour  and  humanity 
to  make  a  faithful  representation  to  his 
majesty  of  their  unshaken  loyalty,  duty,  and 
affection." 

The  first  object  of  attack  with  the  patriots 
was  the  expenditure,  and  they  again  brought 
forward  the  question  of  the  pension  list. 
At  the  begining  of  February,  1788,  they 
moved  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  com- 
plaining of  the  impossibility  of  supporting 
the  expenses  of  government  as  then  carried 
on,  which  had  so  increased  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  the  charge  of  the  civil 
list  alone  had  nearly  doubled,  and  they  said 
one  of  the  causes  of  this  increase  was  "  the 
rapid  and  astonishing  growth  of  the  pension 
list,"  "  a  list  which  does  now  greatly  exceed 
the  expenses  of  all  other  charges  of  the  civil 
list,  even  in  its  present  state,  and  does  con- 
siderably exceed  the  whole  civil  list  at 
Lady-day,  1757,  and  is  nearly  double  the 
charge  of  the  pension  list  at  that  period, 
when  it  was  so  extravagant  that  the  com- 
mons, sensible  of  its  weight,  entered  unani- 
mously into  the  following  resolution,  which, 
with  many  others  against  it,  were  laid  before 
his  late  majesty  :  '  Resolved,  that  the  grant- 
ing of  so  much  of  the  public  revenue  in 
pensions,  is  an  improvident  disposition  of 
the  revenue,  an  injury  to  the  crown,  and 
detrimental  to  the  public.'  "  The  proposed 
address  went  on  at  considerable  length  to 
point  out  the  various  causes  of  the  increase 
of  the  national  expenditure,  and  to  detail 
the  various  grievances  connected  with  it. 
Their  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-three  against  sixty-six. 

The  open  assistance  now  given  to  the 
Americans  by  France  called  for  new  exer- 
tions and  increased  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain.  On  the  30th  of  March, 
1778,  inconsequence  of  the  lord  lieutenant's 
message  announcing  the  rupture  with  France 
it  was  ordered  that  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  raised  by  a  tontine  at  six 
per  cent.  The  patriots  vainly  urged  that 
the  country  could  not  raise  such  a  sum,  and 
demanded  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  So 
true  were  the  prognostications  of  the  pa- 
triots on  this  occasion,  that  little  more  than 
two  months  after,  on  the  third  of  June,  the 
lord  lieutenant  was  obliged  to  send  a  new 
message  to  the  house,  in  which  he  said,  "  In 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  house  of 
commons,  entered  into  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  March  last,  for  raising  upon  a  scheme 


of  life  annuities,  in  the  manner  therein  men- 
tioned, a  sum  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid 
into  his  majesty's  treasury,  to  be  applied 
towards  the  necessary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, in  putting  and  maintaining  this  king- 
dom in  a  state  of  defence,  1  have  given  such 
directions  as  appear  to  me  most  proper  to 
carry  the  same  into  execution ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  found,  and 
the  most  diligent  endeavours  exerted  for  the 
purpose,  that  the  sum  intended  to  be  raised 
by  that  resolution  cannot  be  obtained  upon 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  with  benefit  of 
survivorship.  I  therefore  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  me,  that  this  house  should  be  made 
acquainted  therewith,  not  doubting  that  the 
commons  of  Ireland,  attentive  to  the  honour 
of  his  majesty's  government,  and  to  the 
safety  of  this  kingdom,  will  take  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  be  most  prudent  to  carry  the 
intention  of  that  salutary  resolution  into 
immediate  effect."  So  much  was  public 
credit  in  Ireland  at  this  time  reduced. 

The  struggle  for  liberty  of  trade  seems  to 
have  been  this  session  carried  to  the  other 
side  of  the  channel,  where  it  was  warmly 
debated  in  the  English  house  of  commons. 
The  state  of  Ireland  had  grown  so  cala- 
mitous and  alarming,  that  it  called  for 
immediate  attention  and  relief.  There  be- 
gan to  appear  in  England  a  strong  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  the  sister  island,  and  the 
subject  was  alluded  to  on  several  occasions 
in  the  English  house  of  commons,  until  at 
length,  on  the  second  of  April,  lord  Nugent 
moved  that  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
should  be  appointed  to  consider  of  the  trade 
of  Ireland.  He  observed,  that  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  towards  its  sister  kingdom 
had  been  no  less  impolitic  than  unjust,  and 
that  the  present  situation  of  public  affairs 
called  particularly  on  this  country  to  enter 
into  a  revision  of  the  Irish  trade  laws.  The 
only  opposition  which  showed  itself  against 
this  measure  at  first  originated  with  a  few 
gentlemen,  who  from  their  situation  as 
representatives  of  manufacturing  towns  or 
counties,  entered  into  the  prejudices  of 
their  constituents. 

It  was  said,  Ireland  was  now  the  chief 
dependency  of  the  British  crown,  and  that 
it  particularly  behoved  this  country,  at  this 
season,  and  in  this  situation,  to  admit  the 
Irish  nation  to  the  privilege  of  British 
citizens,  a  measure  which  true  policy  and 
right  wisdom  would  have  long  since  adopted. 
It  was  added,  that  the  restrictions  of  the 
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Irish  trade  had  defeated  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended,  and  instead  of 
promoting  the  staple  manufacture  of  this 
country  in  its  woollen  fabrics,  had  produced 
a  directly  contrary  effect.  For  the  Irish, 
in  order  to  pay  their  rents,  were  under  a 
necessity  of  disposing  of  the  produce  of 
their  lands,  and  as  they  were  not  allowed  to 
manufacture  their  wool,  to  find  a  market 
for  it  wherever  they  could.  All  partial 
laws  and  unnatural  restraints  must  ever  fail 
in  their  design,  when  opposed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  necessity.  France  feeling 
an  irremediable  want  of  the  raw  material, 
in  herself  afforded  a  ready  market  and  an 
exorbitant  price  for  the  Irish  wool.  The 
cheapness  of  living,  and  other  circum- 
stances, were,  however,  more  than  a  counter- 
balance for  the  excessive  price  which  she 
paid  for  the  raw  material ;  and  thus  France 
was  enabled  to  arrive  at  such  a  state  with 
respect  to  her  woollen  manufactures,  as  to 
rival  us  in  that  very  commerce  of  which  we 
were  so  jealous.  Lord  Nugent's  motions, 
as  they  were  then  stated,  or  afterwards 
altered  in  the  committee  or  house,  were 
placed  under  four  heads,  and  directed  to  the 
following  purposes  : — That  the  Irish  might 
he  permitted  to  export  directly  to  the 
British  plantations,  or  to  the  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  British  ships  navi- 
gated according  to  law,  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandizes,  being  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  that  kingdom,  wool  and 
woollen  manufactures  only  txcepted,  or 
commodities  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  legally  im- 
ported from  that  kingdom,  as  also  foreign 
certificate  goods  under  the  same  condition. 
The  second  permitted  a  direct  importation 
into  Ireland  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandize, being  the  produce  of  any  of  the 
British  plantations,  or  of  the  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  tobacco  only  excepted. 
The  third  permitted  the  direct  exportation 
from  Ireland,  to  all  places  except  Great 
Britain,  of  glass  manufactured  in  that  king- 
dom. The  fourth,  by  taking  off  a  duty 
amounting  to  a  prohibition,  permitted  the 
importation  of  cotton  yarn,  the  manufacture 
of  Ireland,  into  Great  Britain.  And  the 
fifth,  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Burke,  per- 
mitted the  importation  of  Irish  sail-cloth 
and  cordage. 

Although  the  motions  were  unanimously 
agreed  to  for  the  present,  with  abundant 
expressions  of  regard  for  Ireland,  yet  some 
gentlemen  could  not  forbear  expressing 


their  apprehension,  that  if  the  proposed 
resolutions  should  pass  into  a  law,  it  would 
prove  highly  detrimental  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain;  for  they  said,  the 
taxes  in  Ireland  being  low,  and  labour 
cheap,  the  Irish  would  be  able  to  undersell 
us  in  such  a  degree  as  would  probably  prove 
the  ruin  of  several  of  our  trading  towns. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  taxes  in 
Ireland  were,  on  the  contrary,  numerous 
and  heavy ;  and  that  upon  an  accurate 
examination,  they  would  be  found,  propor- 
tionally to  the  means  of  paying  them,  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  England.  That 
strangers,  from  the  apparent  opulence  and 
splendour  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  mag- 
nificence and  unbounded  hospitality  of 
people  of  fashion,  were  liable  to  be  much 
deceived  in  their  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
real  state  of  that  kingdom.  In  fact,  the 
people  of  that  country  had  languished  so 
long  under  the  most  intolerable  grievances, 
and  the  weight  of  the  most  oppressive  laws, 
that  they  were  now  reduced  to  a  state  of 
extreme  wretchedness.  Their  loyalty,  how- 
ever, and  affection  to  this  country,  were  so 
far  superior  with  them  to  all  other  con- 
siderations, that  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
distress,  they  looked  only  to  our  danger ; 
and  though  the  oppressiveness  of  our  acts 
compelled  multitudes  of  their  brethren  daily 
to  abandon  their  country,  and  all  that  was 
dear  to  them,  who,  without  crime  or  charge, 
were  undergoing  in  foreign  lands  all  the 
miseries  incident  to  a  state  of  banishment, 
yet  their  remaining  friends  were  still  willing 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  support  England  in 
the  moment  of  her  distress.  A  noble  lord 
in  office,  who  had  embarked  warmly  on  this 
side  of  the  question,  concluded  his  speech 
by  declaring,  that  a  braver,  a  more  generous, 
or  more  loyal  people  were  not  to  be  found  ; 
and  he  flattered  himself,  therefore,  that  they 
would  be  treated  by  parliament  according 
to  their  high  deserts. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  took 
this  occasion  to  urge  a  more  lenient  policy 
towards  the  Irish  catholics;  and  after  ex- 
pressing his  warmest  approbation  of  the 
measure  before  the  house,  and  declaring  his 
happiness  at  seeing  that  the  mist  of  preju- 
dice was  beginning  to  disperse,  added,  that 
it  would  increase  his  happiness  to  give  the 
measure  a  broader  bottom;  for  though  he 
was  as  steadfast  a  protestant  as  any  gentle- 
man in  the  house,  he  wished  to  see  some 
means  adopted  for  granting  such  indul- 
gencies  to  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland, 
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as  might  attach  that  great  body  of  men  to 
government:  their  affections  had  been  alien- 
ated; he  wished  to  recal  them  by  indulgent 
behaviour.  He  hated  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  Romish  religion,  and  could  not  there- 
fore wish  to  be  a  persecutor.  To  this  chal- 
lenge, lord  North  replied,  "  That  he  would 
with  the  greatest  cordiality  concur  in  any 
measure  which  tended  to  so  desirable  a 
purpose;  but  the  proposed  redress  was  not 
within  their  province ;  it  properly  belonged 
to  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  The  laws 
which  were  so  severe  against  the  Roman 
catholics  had  originated  there,  and  redress 
of  domestic  grievances  should  likewise,  of 
right,  originate  from  them.  The  penal  laws 
of  that  kingdom  were  the  consequence  of 
apprehensions:  a  cause  which,  however 
groundless,  always  produced  the  most  severe 
and  cruel  policy.  As  these  apprehensions 
had  long  ceased,  he  made  no  doubt  that 
their  own  parliament  would  perceive  and 
redress  the  grievance ;  for  there  was  not 
anywhere  a  people  of  more  liberal  senti- 
ments than  the  Irish.  Leaving,  therefore," 
he  said,  "  to  the  candour  of  their  own  par- 
liament, to  grant  such  indulgence  to  the 
Roman  catholics  as  their  loyalty  deserved, 
he  requested  the  house  would  agree  to  what 
was  in  their  power,  and  properly  within 
their  province.  The  Irish  complained,  and 
complained  with  justice,  of  the  oppressive 
restrictions  of  our  trade  laws ;  a  relaxation 
of  them  would  benefit  the  Irish,  and  ulti- 
mately enrich  ourselves:  their  profits,  as  in 
other  cases,  would  finally  centre  with  us; 
embarked  in  the  same  common  cause  with 
us,  they  were  not  to  be  considered  as  rivals 
in  trade;  but  their  rivals  were  in  reality 
ours,  as  ours  should  be  theirs.  The  excep- 
tion of  woollen  manufactures  he  should  say 
nothing  to;  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  just; 
that  point,  however,  had  been  given  up  by 
the  Irish  themselves,  and  the  resignation 
confirmed  by  an  ancient  compact."  The 
farther  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
adjourned  till  after  the  Easter  recess. 

This  gave  time  for  the  formation  of  a 
strong  opposition  against  the  Irish  bills,  and 

*  A  curious  circumstance  occurred  upon  this  occa- 
sion, which  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  ill-founded  popular  apprehensions 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  received  and  communicated. 
A  motion  had  been  made,  i>nd  a  bill  accordingly 
brought  in,  for  the  importation  of  sail-cloth  from 
Ireland.  This  was  however  founded  totally  in  error, 
and  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  in  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  the  liberty  of  importing  Irish  sail-cloth 
was  already  established,  by  a  positive  law  of  long 


a  general  alarm  was  spread  throughout  most 
of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  It  was  considered  that  the 
admittance  of  Ireland  to  the  participation 
in  trade,  would  be  not  only  destructive  in 
the  most  ruinous  degree  to  their  property, 
but  equally  subversive  of  their  rights. 
They  were  as  little  disposed  to  consent  that 
the  people  of  Irelatd  should  cultivate  their 
own  manufactures,  and  dispose  of  their 
native  commodities  at  the  proper  foreign 
markets,  as  they  were  to  admit  them  to  any 
limited  degree  of  participation.  The  alarm 
ran  like  infection  everywhere,  and  took 
absolute  possession  of  people's  minds.  The 
city  of  London  alone  stood  aloof  from  the 
movement,  and  continued  uninfluenced  by 
popular  clamour.  During  the  Easter  recess 
public  meetings  were  held  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  petitions,  and  of  instructions  to 
representatives,  which  were  accordingly 
brought  up  in  considerable  numbers  at  the 
meeting  of  parliament.* 

The  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bills  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  trade  was 
made  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
very  warm  debate.  The  opposition  was  led 
by  sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  moved  that  the  bills 
should  be  read  that  day  three  months,  and 
was  seconded  by  sir  Thomas  Egerton.  Sir 
Cecil  said  that  he  was  ready  to  concur,  at 
any  time,  in  whatever  might  promote  the 
true  interests  of  Ireland  ;  and  expressed  his 
hearty  wishes  that  the  British  parliament 
might  render  her  every  assistance  in  its 
power  without  infringing  upon  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain.  He  knew  well  the  griev- 
ances of  that  country,  and  lamented  them. 
Of  these  he  numbered  the  Irish  pension 
list,  the  sinecure  offices,  the  penal  laws 
against  Roman  catholics,  absenteeism,  and 
some  others.  He  assured  the  house  that 
he  would  not  only  gladly  join  in  redress- 
ing these  grievances,  but  that  if  the  amend- 
ment he  proposed  should  meet  with  their 
sentiments,  he  would  move  for  a  committee 
before  they  rose,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion early  in  the  next  session  the  restrictive 
laws  on  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and  would  do 

standing.  Yet  this  bill  was  as  violently  opposed  by 
petitions  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  as 
strongly  charged  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences, 
as  any  of  the  other  four  bills,  its  companions,  which 
were  all  founded  upon  new  grounds.  From  hence  it 
was  inferred  in  debate  by  the  mover,  and  not  unfairly 
urged,  that  the  jealousy  entertained  of  the  other 
Irish  bills  was  equally  unfounded,  and  only  originated 
in  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  the  selfish  views  of  a  few 
interested  individuals. 
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everything  in  his  power  to  forward  the 
interests  of  that  country,  where  they  did 
not  immediately  interfere  with  those  of 
England.  He  further  declared  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  admit  of  Ireland's  partici- 
pating equally  with  us  in  the  benefits  of  a 
free  trade,  provided  she  bore  an  equal  share 
of  our  national  burthens;  but  that  was  not 
the  case,  nor  was  anything  tending  towards 
it  proposed  by  the  bills.  Ireland  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  above  two  million  of  souls, 
and  they  were  taxed  at  one  million  in 
money,  which  was  about  ten  shillings  on  an 
average  to  each  head.  But  Great  Britain, 
with  six  millions  of  souls,  was  taxed  at 
twelve  millions  of  money,  by  which  each 
inhabitant  paid  forty  shillings  towards  the 
support  of  government.  So  astonishing  a 
difference  between  the  circumstances  of 
both  countries  carried  with  it  such  intuitive 
conviction,  as  to  supersede  all  argument 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  shew,  at  the  first 
view,  the  impolicy,  the  unreasonableness, 
and  even  the  injustice  to  our  own  people, 
(who  had  undertaken  this  heavy  burthen  on 
the  faith  of  our  navigation  laws,  and  the 
supposed  security  and  stability  of  our  com- 
merce,) of  passing  the  bills  now  depending. 
He  was  likewise  of  opinion  that  the  present 
measure  was  brought  in  at  a  very  improper 
time,  when  people's  minds  were  occupied 
with  matters  of  the  most  pressing  impor- 
tance ;  the  business  was,  besides,  of  too 
serious  and  complicated  a  nature  to  be  hur- 
ried through  at  the  latter  end  of  a  session. 
A  matter  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  over- 
throwing the  whole  system  of  our  trade 
laws,  was  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  nor 
hastily  determined.  Such  a  measure  de- 
manded the  most  mature  deliberation,  the 
strictest  investigation  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances, along  with  the  fullest  considera- 
tion of  future  effects  and  contingencies.  As 
to  any  danger  of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland 
from  a  failure  of  expected  relief  founded  on 
these  propositions,  he  could  not  think  that 
there  was  the  slightest  foundation  for  any 
such  apprehension.  Besides  that  rebellion 
was  not  in  the  character  of  that  nation,  the 
people  at  large  were  not  at  all  interested  in 
the  event  of  these  bills ;  their  operation 
would  be  confined  to  the  metropolis  and  a 
few  of  the  principal  sea-ports,  where  it 
could  only  affect  the  capital  merchants  and 
traders.  Opulence  does  not  produce  the 
men  for  rebellion,  and,  happily,  the  indi- 
gent in  that  country  have  no  concern  in  the 
question  ;  had  America  been  rich  she  would 


never  have  rebelled  ;  they  are  the  rich  who 
in  all  countries  are  calculated  for  slavery. 
He  observed  that  the  petitions  on  their 
table  required  the  particular  attention  of 
parliament,  as  the  petitioners  were  men  of 
a  description  entitled  to  respect,  and  to  a 
patient  hearing  ;  their  evidence  was  still  to 
be  examined,  and  their  counsel  heard;  and 
he  appealed  to  the  candour  of  gentle- 
men on  all  sides  of  the  house,  whether  the 
month  of  May  was  the  proper  season  to 
enter  into  so  laborious  and  important  an 
investigation.  Although,  he  said,  he  was 
not  apprehensive  of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
that  was  more  than  he  would  venture  to 
answer  for  with  respect  to  England,  if  the 
present  bills  passed,  considering  the  conse- 
quently increased  want  of  employment 
which  would  then  be  superadded  to  the 
present  distresses  of  our  manufacturers.  He 
concluded  by  strongly  urging  the  house  to 
lay  the  bills  aside,  to  refer  the  general  busi- 
ness of  Ireland  to  a  committee,  whose  re- 
port would  lay  the  foundation  for  their 
future  mature  deliberation,  and  enable 
them  to  afford  such  redress  to  Ireland  as 
the  situation  of  both  countries  would  admit 
of  without  prejudice  to  this. 

The  principal  speaker  in  support  of  the 
bills  was  Edmund  Burke,  who  began  by 
pointing  out  the  singularity  of  his  situation. 
He  had  received  his  seat  in  parliament 
without  expense  from  the  free  votes  and 
predilection  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  and 
his  constituents  now  thought  their  interests 
materially  affected  by  the  bills  in  question. 
He  said  that  the  bills  before  them  were  no 
more  than  restorations  of  that  with  which 
the  wisdom  of  a  British  parliament  had  on  a 
former  occasion  thought  proper  to  invest 
Ireland.  The  navigation  bills  passed  in  the 
12th  of  Charles  the  Second,  extended  to 
Ireland  as  well  as  to  England.  A  kind  of 
left-handed  policy  had,  however,  deprived 
the  former  of  the  freedom  she  had  enjoyed 
under  that  law,  and  she  had  ever  since 
remained  under  the  most  cruel,  oppressive, 
and  unnatural  restriction.  Deprived  of 
every  incentive  to  industry,  and  shut  out 
from  every  passage  to  wealth,  she  had  in- 
wardly lamented,  but  she  had  never  com- 
plained of  her  condition.  She  had  gone 
the  most  forward  lengths  in  defending  the 
rights  of  Great  Britain.  She  had  assisted 
in  conquests  from  which  she  was  to  gain  no 
advantage,  and  employed  her  treasury,  and 
desolated  her  land,  to  prove  her  attachment 
and  loyalty  to  the  government  of  this  coun- 
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try.     Such  bad  been  her  conduct,  and  her 
reward  bad  been  restriction  and  commercial 
bondage  of  the  most  cruel  nature.     He  did 
not  mean,  be  said,  by  describing  her  situa- 
tion, to  engage  the  humanity  of  the  house 
in  her  favour ;  he  knew  very  well  that  alms 
are   but  poor   resources  :   justice,   and  not 
pity,  was  to  be  the  measure  of  our  conduct. 
The  Irish  requested  Britain  to  be  wise,  not 
to  be  generous  ;   to    provide    for   her   own 
good,  and  to  secure  her  own  interest ;  sen- 
sible that  wisdom  and  prudence  would  dic- 
tate that,  to  accomplish  these,   a  different 
conduct  towards  them  was  necessary.     The 
annual  revenue  of  the    two   kingdoms,   he 
said,  had  been  exultingly  but  most  inequi- 
tably drawn  into  comparison,  to  prove  that 
Ireland  paid  no  proportion  of  tax.     It  was 
not  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  consti- 
tuted the  specific  in  the  article  of  taxation 
between  two  countries ;  but  the  distinction 
of  internal  opulence  and  external  advantage. 
Compare  the   two  countries    by   that   line, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  Ireland  is  taxed 
in  a  quadruple  proportion  more  than  Eng- 
land. The  internal  wealth,  and  the  external 
advantages  of  trade  and  commerce,  are  forty 
times  greater  in  England  than  in  Ireland. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  ratio  of  proportion 
in  the  mode  of  taxing  the  latter.     She  is 
taxed  without  enjoying  the  means  of  pay- 
ment.      There   are    several    excises    which 
England  is  subject  to  and  which  she  is  not. 
Suppose  them  laid  ;   they  must  be  laid  for 
the  sake  of  oppression,  not  production  ;  and 
for  the  benefit   of  the   officers,  not  of  the 
revenue.     Leather  is  taxed  in  England,  but 
what  would  be   the  product  of  such  a  tax 
where  such  innumerable  multitudes  of  the 
people  never  wear  shoes  ?     You  tax  candles 
in    England,    but   there    are    two    hundred 
thousand  houses  in  Ireland  in  which  proba- 
bly a  candle,  such  as  you   tax,  was  never 
lighted.      The    taxes    must   follow  wealth, 
and  not  precede  it.     If  any  attempt  against 
this    rule   is   made,    there    will   neither    be 
wealth  nor  taxes.     This,  ho  said,  was  the 
order  of  nature,  which    must  be  followed. 
And  as  to  the  judgment  of  the  proportion, 
it  must  be  left  to  themselves,  or  they  are 
not  free ;  and  surely  the  fault  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  has  never  been  illiberality 
in  its  grants.      Restricted  from  trading,  she 
enjoys  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth 
to  defray  and  discharge  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  her.     Enlarge  her  means  of  payment, 
and,  in  proportion   to   her  ability,  she  will 
enlarge   her   taxes.      An    equality   of  com- 
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mercial  advantage  could  not  be  established 
Between  the  two  countries.     The  opulence 
of  one  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  other.  The 
jreat    disproportion    of    capital    effectually 
destroys  the  possibility  of  an  equality.  And 
as  the  ability  of  proceeding  will  increase  in 
the  same  proportion   in  the  progress  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other,  the  same  proportion 
of  advantage  will   still  remain.     The   Irish 
will  be  able  to  follow  the  English   at  an 
equal  distance  in  every  stage,  both  in   the 
outset  and  in  the    continuance  ;    but    they 
will  never  be  able  to  accelerate  their  motion 
so   as    to    overtake    them.      The    supposed 
operation  of  the  cheapness   of  labour  with 
respect    to    manufactures    was    totally    un- 
funded, and  the  arguments  built   thereon 
nugatory  ;   until  the  instant  that  the  price 
of  labour  was  equal  in  both  countries,  the 
superiority  of  manufacture    would    remain 
with    the   English.      The   price    of  labour 
rises  with  the  growth  of  manufacture,  and  is 
highest  when  the  manufacture  is  best.     The 
experience  of  every  day  tells  us,  that  where 
the  price  of  labour  is  highest,  the  manufac- 
turer is  able  to  sell  his  commodity  at  the 
lowest  price.  He  observed,  that  the  difference 
of  duty  on  some  of  the  enumerated  imported 
articles,    was    so   abundantly    overbalanced 
by  the   other  advantages    enjoyed  by  this 
country,  that  without  it  there  could  not  be 
the  smallest  degree  of  competition  in  manu- 
facture on  the  side  of  Ireland  ;    nor  could 
that  in  any  degree  hurt  England.    They  had, 
he  said,  a  strange  opinion  of  the  extent  of 
the  world,  who  believed  that  there  was  not 
room  enough  in    it   for  the   trade   of  two 
such  islands  as  these.     Most  if  not  all  the 
petitions  on  the  table,  tended  to  express  the 
utmost  fears  of  the  consequences  that  would 
arise,  from  granting  a  free  exportation  of 
sail-cloth  and  iron   to    the    Irish.     At   the 
same  time  the  real  matter  of  fact  is,  that 
the   Irish    long    possessed,    without    being 
able  to  turn  it  to  any  advantage  worth  men- 
tion, the  free  exportation  of  manufactured 
iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  of  sail-cloth.  From 
hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  petitioners  have 
not  felt  from  the  reality,  what  they  dreaded 
in  the  idea  ;  and  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  other  matters  of  apprehension  con- 
tained in  the  petitions,  are  as  groundless  as 
these  ;  and  are  only  founded,  like  them,  upon 
mere  conjecture.     It  also  appears  evidently, 
that  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Eng- 
lish are  so  far  superior  in  these  respects,  that 
the  Irish  were  not  able  to  prosecute  these 
manufactures   to  any  purpose,    nor    conse- 
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quently  to  turn  their  liberty  of  exportation 
to  account.  And  this,  he  said,  was  too  truly 
the  fact,  that  every  species  of  iron  manu- 
facture, in  particular,  was  actually  exported 
in  incredible  quantities  to  Ireland.  He 
shewed  from  other  instances,  as  well  as  the 
present,  how  hastily  and  erroneously  manu- 
facturers are  liable  to  form  their  opinions 
upon  subiects  of  this  nature  ;  and  upon  what 
slight  grounds  alarms  are  raised,  and  appre- 
hensions propagated  amongst  them.  Par- 
ticularly, when,  some  years  ago,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  free  importation  of 
woollen  yarn  from  Ireland,  an  universal 
alarm  was  excited,  and  petitions  were  sent 
in  from  every  quarter,  stating  and  com- 
plaining of  the  ruinous  consequences  which 
it  would  produce  ;  the  bill,  however,  passed 
into  a  law,  and  now,  upon  a  full  experience 
of  its  effects,  they  both  feel  and  acknowledge 
its  beneficial  tendency.  But  it  was  absurd, 
he  said,  to  think,  that  a  participation  of 
manufacture  would  be  detrimental  to  this 
country.  Had  we  not  seen  the  woollen 
manufacture  planted  in  different  parts  of 
this  country  ;  and  had  we  not  also  seen  that 
it  throve  by  the  competition  ? 

The  supporters  of  the  bills  considered 
the  proposition  of  going  into  a  committee,  as 
little  better  than  a  direct  negative ;  itheld  out 
no  security,  but  a  vague  promise  to  move  a 
committee,  which  committee  should  appoint 
another  committee.  They  said  it  would 
carry  too  unbecoming  an  appearance  of 
trifling  with  the  sufferings  of  Ireland ;  and 
they  knew  the  temper  of  the  people  too 
well,  to  have  any  doubt  of  their  not  being 
satisfied  with  such  treatment. 

Lord  North  joined  in  this  opinion,  and 
said,  that  as  the  expectations  of  the  Irish 
were  raised  from  what  had  been  already 
done,  it  would  be  unwise  to  protract  the 
business  for  another  session.  Even  those 
who  opposed  the  bills  seemed  all  to  agree, 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland,  though  they  differed  about 
the  nature  and  extent.  He  held  it  the  duty 
of  Great  Britain,  to  give  Ireland  a  degree, 
at  least,  of  recompense  for  the  exertion  she 
had  made,  supposing  even  we  were  not  in- 
clined, in  policy,  to  give  her  relief  from  the 
restrictions  she  laboured  under ;  and  he 
urged  the  passing  of  the  present  bills  as  a 
test  of  their  intention  and  inclination  to 
befriend  her  more  substantially  in  future. 

The   second  reading  of  these  Irish  bills 

was  carried,  but  counsel  and  evidence  were 

more  than  once  heard,  and  the  opposition 
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was  so  strong,  that  a  sort  of  compromise  was 
made  between  the  supporters  and  opposers 
of  the  bills,  and  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  abandon  for  the  present  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  them.  Some  enlargement 
was  given  to  the  linen  trade ;  and  an 
opening  was  given  in  the  African  and  West 
Indian  trades,  which  did  not  before  exist. 
On  the  whole  the  half  measure  of  the  English 
jrovernment  neither  afforded  any  immediate 
benefit,  nor  even  did  it  hold  out  any 
future  advantage  of  any  great  importance 
to  Ireland. 

Thus  was  the  important  question  of  the 
extension  of  Irish  commerce  thrown  aside  for 
another  year.  But  the  hopes  of  the  catholics 
were  raised  by  the  general  expression  of 
sympathy  which  had  followed  lord  North's 
declaration  in  their  favour,  and  the  increas- 
ing feeling  of  indulgence  seems  to  have 
extended  itself  in  some  degree  to  Ireland. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  1778,  upon  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Gardiner,  leave  was  given  in  the 
house  of  commons  of  the  latter  country,  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish 
Roman  catholics,  and  the  mover,  with  the 
hon.  Barry  Barry  and  Mr.  Yelverton,  were 
directed  to  prepare  it.  On  the  same  day 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  relieving 
protestant  dissenters  from  the  effects  of  the 
test  act,  but  this  measure  was  not  eventually 
carried  through.  The  preamble  of  the  bill 
in  favour  of  the  catholics  stated  the  disabili- 
ties under  which  they  laboured  by  the 
various  penal  statutes  against  them,  and 
declared  that,  "from  their  uniform  peaceable 
behaviour  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  ap- 
pears reasonable  and  expedient  to  relax  the 
same,  and  it  must  tend  not  only  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  this  kingdom, 
but  to  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  all  his 
majesty's  dominions,  that  his  subjects  of  all 
denominations  should  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
our  free  constitution,  and  should  be  bound 
to  each  other  by  mutual  interest  and  mutual 
affection."  The  bill  itself  allowed  all 
Roman  catholics  who  testified  their  alle- 
giance according  to  the  act  passed  four  years 
before,  to  take,  enjoy,  and  dispose  of  a  lease 
for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  cer- 
tain, or  determinable  on  the  dropping  of 
five  lives ;  that  the  lands  then  in  possession 
of  the  catholics  should  in  future  be  des- 
cendible, devisable,  or  alienable,  as  fully  as 
if  they  were  in  the  seisin  of  any  other  sub- 
ject of  the  crown  ;  and  that  a  catholic  father 
should  be  no  longer  exposed  to  the  extor- 
tions of  such  of  his  children  as  might  become 
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protestants,  which  was  the  case  by  the 
statutes  of  queen  Anne.  This  was  a  very 
moderate  boon,  but  it  was  a  fresh  breach 
in  the  existing  system  of  penal  laws,  and 
must  eventually  lead  to  their  entire  destruc- 
tion. Burke  observed  well  on  this  occasion, 
in  a  letter  to  sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  one 
of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  bill, — 
"  My  opinion  ever  was  (in  which  1  heartily 
agreed  with  those  that  admired  the  old 
code),  that  it  was  so  constructed,  that  if  there 
was  once  a  breach  in  any  essential  part  of 
it,  the  ruin  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  of  the 
whole,  was,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  certainty. 
For  that  reason  I  honour,  and  shall  for  ever 
honour  and  love  you,  who  first  caused  it  to 
stagger,  crack,  and  gape.  Others  may  finish, 
the  beginners  have  the  glory ;  and  take  what 
part  you  please  at  this  hour  (I  think  you 
will  take  the  best),  your  first  service  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  a  grateful  country." 

Slight  as  were  the  concessions  made  by 
this  bill,  it  met  with  the  most  determined 
opposition,  and  was  contested  at  every  step 
in  its  way  through  the  house  of  commons. 
Five  divisions  took  place  upon  it  on  the  5th 
of  June  ;  and  three  on  the  fifteenth  ;  and  at 
last  it  only  passed  the  house  by  a  majority 
of  nine,  the  numbers  being  forty-seven 
against  the  bill  and  fifty-six  in  its  favour. 
But  in  the  house  of  lords  it  passed  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-six  against  twelve. 

Having  secured  this  bill,  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant closed  the  session  on  the  14th  of  August, 
and  he  told  the  parliament  in  his  speech 
that  he  flattered  himself,  "  that  the  regula- 
tions which  have  taken  place  this  session 
will  prove  essentially  serviceable  to  that 
valuable  branch  of  commerce  the  fisheries 
of  Ireland.  It  is  with  pleasure,"  he  added, 
"  that  I  see  an  act  passed  for  establishing  a 
militia,  which,  by  enabling  his  majesty  when 
he  shall  think  proper  to  call  forth  that  part 
of  the  national  strength,  may  materially 
contribute  to  the  protection  and  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  The  law  for  relieving  the 
Roman  catholics  from  some  of  those  dis- 
abilities under  which  they  have  hitherto 
laboured,  will,  I  hope,  attain  the  desirable 
end  of  promoting  and  establishing  good- 
will and  mutual  confidence  among  his 
majesty's  subjects,  and,  by  rendering  us 
more  united  at  home,  make  us  more  formi- 
dable to  our  enemies  abroad.  I  congratulate 
with  you  on  the  late  extension  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  kingdom  ;  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance peculiarly  fortunate  to  me,  that 
an  event  which  promised  such  advantages  to 
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Ireland,  should  have  taken  place  during  my 
dministnition." 

For  the  present,  however,  all  other  ques- 
tions of  Irish  agitation  seemed  absorbed  in 
that  of  free  trade,  to  which  attention  was 
breed  daily  more  and  more  by  the  distresses 
of  the  nation.     England  had  certainly  mis- 
calculated the  force  of  her  sister  kingdom, 
nd  had  over-rated  her  capability  of  contri- 
buting to  the  expenditure  occasioned  by  the 
war.     Thus  taxed  even  beyond  her  means 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  she  had  to 
jontend  with  a  general  falling  of  the  revenue 
n   consequence  of  the  destruction  of   her 
commerce.     The  embargo  that  had  existed 
since  1776,  and  which  deprived  her  of  her 
old  export  trade,  naturally  made  her  feel 
more    severely   the    restrictions  which    had 
aeen  placed  upon  her  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
British  merchants.     The  embargo  itself  was 
represented  as  a  thing  without  utility.     It 
was  said,  and  apparently  not  without  reason, 
;hat  it  answered  no  beneficial  purpose  ;  for 
.t  did  not  appear  that  the  French  armaments 
were  injured  or  delayed  through  the  want 
of  Irish  provisions  ;  and  their  West  Indian 
islands    were   so    far    from    being    ruined 
upon  that  account,  that  it  was  well  known 
that  they  were  supplied  with  many  articles 
on  as  good  terms  as  our  own.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Irish  beheld  with  grief  and  dis- 
may, that  the  northern  parts  of  Germany, 
and  other  countries  adjoining  to  the  Baltic, 
were  with  great  avidity  preparing  to  grasp  at 
the  beneficial  trade  which  they  were  losing, 
and  that  they  were  sparing  neither  industry 
nor  expense  for  the  purpose  ;  they  had  ob- 
tained proper  persons  for  instructing  them  in 
the  art  of  curing  and  packing  their  beef,  and 
had  even  sent  some  considerable  quantities 
to    the    French   market.       Although    these 
samples   could  not  come  in  any  degree  of 
competition  with  the  Irish  beef  in  point  of 
goodness,  yet  the  attempt,  or  even  the  idea 
of  it,  was  exceedingly  alarming.     The  vast 
profits  which  resulted  from  the  lowness  of 
rents,  and  the  cheapness  of  cattle  in  those 
countries,  would  lead  to  great  improvements 
both    in    feeding   and    curing ;    and    there 
are   few  ignorant,   that  a  branch   of  trade 
once  lost   or    transferred,  is    scarcely  ever 
recoverable.     To   render  all   these   circum- 
stances of  loss  and  apprehension  the  more 
vexatious  and  grievous,  it  was  universally 
said  in  that  country,  and  not  without  some 
considerable  concurrence  both  of  words  and 
opinions  in  this,  that  the  source  of  all  these 
mischiefs  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  ;i 
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job,  which  owed  its  origin,  or  at  least  its  con- 
tinuance, merely  to  the  design  of  throwing 
immense  fortunes  into  the  hands  of  some 
favourite  contractors.  Other  circumstances 
united  in  the  unhappy  tendency  to  discon- 
tent, and  served  to  render  the  calamity  more 
sudden  and  conclusive.  The  rent  of  land 
in  Ireland  within  the  last  thirty  years,  had 
been  very  much  increased.  Although  this 
rise  in  the  rents,  must  have  been  generally 
supported  by  the  prices  given  in  those 
markets  which  took  off  the  produce  of  the 
lands ;  yet  it  was  asserted  by  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  that  country,  that 
competition,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation, 
which  had  lately  produced  such  pernicious 
effects  in  both  kingdoms,  had  their  share  in 
the  rise.  This  speculation  failing,  and  the 
competition  along  with  it,  lands  fell,  the 
landowner  was  distressed,  the  farmer  ruined, 
and  a  very  general  failure  of  all  credit 
ensued.  The  labouring  population  were 
thus  turned  out  in  a  state  of  destitution  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  although  all 
the  means  were  used  which  great  and 
numerous  acts  of  private  charity,  and 
liberal  public  subscriptions,  could  possibly 
reach  to,  for  alleviating  this  dreadful 
calamity,  and  that  twenty  thousand  poor 
were  said  to  have  been  daily  fed  by  charity 
for  some  considerable  time,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  alone,  yet  all  these  efforts  could  only 
cover  a  small  part  of  the  evil,  and  it  was 
evident  that  nothing  less  than  employment 
could  procure  that  subsistence,  which  their 
daily  labour  had  hitherto  provided. 

Towards  the  end  of  1778,  the  calamitous 
state  of  Ireland  was  alluded  to  several  times 
in  the  British  house  of  commons  by  those 
members  more  particularly  interested  in 
that  country :  they  pictured  in  strong  colours 
the  distresses  of  that  people,  and  shewed 
the  necessity  of  affording  them  speedy  and 
substantial  relief,  which  could,  as  they  as- 
serted, only  be  done  to  any  effect  by  removing 
those  impolitic  restrictions  on  their  trade 
which  owed  their  rise  merely  to  the  narrow 
spirit  of  monopoly,  operating  upon  mistaken 
notions  of  all  true  commercial  principles; 
these  restrictions  being  in  reality  as  con- 
trary to  the  real  interests  of  this  country, 
as  they  were  absolutely  ruinous  to  Ireland. 
They  accordingly  gave  notice  that  they 
would,  after  the  holidays,  move  for  a  bill  or 
bills  for  granting  commercial  relief  to  that 
country.  Many  reasons  were  urged  in 
favour  of  such  a  measure.  It  was  con- 
tended on  the  one  side,  that  leaving  all 


ideas  of  liberality  and  justice  out  of  the 
question,   England    was    now    impelled    by 
absolute  necessity,  by  a  regard  to  her  own 
present  security  and  future  preservation,  to 
cherish  and  preserve  the  remaining  parts  of 
the    empire,    and    to    concentrate    all    the 
people  in  one   common  bond  of  union  and 
defence,   which   could   only  be   done  by  a 
general  communion  of  interests,  and  partici- 
pation   of   benefits.      That    the    people    of 
Ireland    expected,    and   had    the    strongest 
right  to  expect  relief.     That   this  was   no 
time,  after  the  heavy  loss  of  our  colonies, 
and  of  our  American  commerce,  to  hazard 
that  of  Ireland,  either  by  invasion  or  sepa- 
ration, one  of  which  was  already  threatened, 
and  the  other  equally  to  be  apprehended,  if 
we  did  not  speedily  afford  that  relief  which 
was  expected  and  now  proposed.     For,  they 
said,  however  exemplary  and  invincible  the 
loyalty  of  Ireland  had  hitherto  been,  and 
however  singular  her  long  enduring  suffer- 
ings, patience,  and  forbearance,  there  were 
certain  fixed   limits  to  those  qualities  and 
dispositions    of    the   mind,    beyond    which 
human    nature    was    utterly   incapable    of 
passing  ;   and  was  even  liable  to  the  danger 
of  recoiling  with  greater   violence   in    the 
attempt.     But  if  neither  of  those  dreaded 
events    of    separation    or   conquest    should 
take  place,  and  that  we  should  still  retain 
the    inglorious    and    unprofitable   boast   of 
remaining  the  sole  tyrants  of  the  soil,  we 
should  even  in  that  case  infallibly  lose  all 
that  could  stamp  any   value  upon  it — we 
should   lose   the   inhabitants.       For  it  was 
evident,  that  as  soon  as  a  peace  took  place, 
if   our  oppression   and   their  miseries  still 
continued,    the    people    of    Ireland    would 
inevitably,  under  the  impulse   of  the  first 
law     of     nature,     emigrate     to    America ; 
whither   they   would    convey    their    manu- 
factures, arts,  and  their  industry.     It  was 
already  too  well  known,  that  the  American 
armies  were  principally  recruited,  and  their 
best  troops  in  a  great  degree  composed,  of 
those  unhappy  emigrants  from  Ireland  who, 
being  driven   from   their  country  by  want 
and  oppression,  were  compelled,  under  an 
equal  necessity,  to  take  up  arms  in  a  quarrel 
in  which  they  had  no  natural  interest,  and 
to  shed  their  blood  in  a  contest  with  their 
friends  and   brethren.       The    advocates  of 
the  measure  stated  that  the  Irish  were  our 
best    customers    in    many  great  articles  of 
our  merchandize    and  manufactures ;    they 
shewed  the  great  wealth,  with  the  additional 
strength  and  power  which  we  had  so  lon-J 
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derived    from    that    country ;    they    endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  the  infinitely  greater 
advantages    of  every  kind   which   she    was 
capable    of    affording    under    a    wise    and 
liberal  system  of  government ;  and  insisted 
that  the  fruits  of  every  benefit  we  afforded 
to  her  in  commerce   would  come  back   to 
ourselves  with    accumulated   interest.     To 
justify  their  various  assertions,  and  establish 
their   facts,    they    had    moved   for    various 
papers,  from   which  they  shewed  that  the 
exports  from   England    to  Ireland,   on    an 
average  of  ten  years,  amounted  to  two  mil- 
lions  fifty-seven    thousand  pounds  yearly  ; 
that  the  exports  from  Ireland  into  England, 
upon  an  average  of  the  same  time,  did  not 
exceed  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  pounds  by  the  year ;   that, 
consequently,  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour 
of  England  exceeded  seven  millions  sterling 
in  that  time ;  that  this  was  exclusive  of  the 
immense    sums    drawn    from    that   country 
every  year  under  the  following  heads,  viz., 
rents  to  absentees,  pensions,  and  the  emolu- 
ments of  places  to  those  who  never  saw  the 
country,  appeals  in  law  and  equity,  busi- 
ness, and  pleasure.     They  also  shewed  that 
the  decrease  of  the  exports  from  England  to 
Ireland  during  the  last  two  years  of  calamity 
in  that  country  amounted  upon  an  average 
to  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  per  year.     From    thence 
they    urged    the    prodigious    loss    to    the 
revenue,  as  well  as  to  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  this  country,  which  must  pro- 
ceed from  a  continuance  and  a  consequent 
increase  of  the  distresses  of  that  country. 
They  concluded  by  asking  whether  such  a 
country  and  such   benefits  as   we    derived 
from  it  were  to  be  wantonly  played  with, 
and  committed  to  unnecessary  danger  and 
risk  ;  if  it  were  not  better  to  afford  a  just 
and  reasonable  indulgence,  than  to  hazard 
the  loss  of  a  nation ;  whether  it  were  de- 
sirable to  have  the  trade,  manufactures,  and 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  transferred  to  America, 
or  rendered  a  constituent  part  of  our  body 
politic,  or   our   common  stock   of  wealth, 
strength,    and    defence  ?      And    whether 
kingdom  should  be   sacrificed  to    a   single 
town,  to  the  monopoly  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict,   or    to    the    ill-judged    clamours    anc 
absurd  prejudices  of  any  body  of  manufac- 
turers whatever  ? 

On  the  other  side  it  was  not  believed  thai 

the  distresses  of  Ireland  were   so  great  as 

they    had   been    represented ;    but    if    the 

melancholy  description  were  really  true,  it 
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,vas  not  so  much  to  be  attributed   to  the 
rade  laws  here,  as    to    mal-administration 
here  ;  to  faults  in  the  internal  constitution 
of  their  government,   and   to  general  inis- 
nanagement  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 
These   were   matters    which  should  be  in- 
quired into  and  redressed,  and  without  that 
10    substantial    relief    could    be    afforded. 
They  said  that  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  the  American  war  were  equally  felt  in 
)Oth  countries ;  that  Ireland  bore  no  more 
than  her  share    of   the    calamity ;    that    if 
ier  people  were    famishing,    our  manufac- 
turers were  starving ;    for  that   the  plenty 
or  cheapness  of  provisions  were  of  no  avail 
to  those  who  wanted  the  means  to  procure 
them,  and    who    were    rendered    incapable 
of  obtaining  the  means  through  the  general 
.ack  of  employment  which  now   prevailed. 
That  in  this  state  of  common  distress,  how- 
ever our  feelings    might  be  affected   with 
respect   to    our    brethren   in    Ireland,   our 
sympathy    was    more    strongly    and    more 
naturally  attracted  by  those  sufferings  which 
were  immediately  within  ourknowledge;  and 
that  however  alarming  it  might  be,  it  could 
not  surely  be  so  much  a  matter  of  appre- 
hension as  one  at  home  ;   an   event  which 
was  to  the  full  as  probable,  if  any  addition 
was  made  to  the  sufferings  and  grievances 
which  our  manufacturers  endured  by  a  sur- 
render of  those  advantages  in  trade  which 
they  considered  as  their  birthright. 

The  first  propositions  held  out  in  favour 
of  Ireland,  although  not  specifically  applied 
or  moved  for,  went  to  the  granting  of  a 
general  exportation  of  all  articles  except 
her  woollens.  The  establishment  of  a 
cotton  manufactory  was  also  contemplated, 
with  a  liberty  of  trading  to  and  from 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  coast  of 
Africa.  But  these  being  thought  on  the 
other  side  too  general  and  extensive,  as 
well  as  too  alarming  to  the  manufacturers 
there,  they  were  by  degrees  narrowed,  until 
at  length  lord  Newhaven,  who  conducted 
this  business  in  the  detail,  entered  into  a 
kind  of  compromise,  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1779,  to  give  up  the  general  outline 
of  relief,  and  to  confine  himself  to  some 
particular  and  specific  proposition.  He 
accordingly  moved,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
that  the  house  should,  on  a  given  day,  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  acts  of  parliament  relating 
to  the  importation  of  sugars  from  the  West 
Indies  into  Ireland.  The  object  of  this 
motion  was  to  repeal  that  clause  in  the  act 
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of  navigation  by  which  all  ships  laden  with 
sugars  were  compelled  to  bring  their  cargoes 
directly  to  England,  from  whence  the  quan- 
tity necessary  for  the  consumption  of  that 
country  was  afterwards  to  be  re-exported  to 
Ireland.  As  the  minister  had  still  kept 
himself  clear  of  the  business,  the  question 
was  fairly  and  coolly  debated  on  both  sides, 
without  any  other  appearance  of  party  than 
what  merely  arose  from  the  locality  of  re- 
presentation, and  after  a  full  discussion 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-seven  to 
forty-two. 

Meanwhile  the  clamour  out-of-doors  had 
in  some  degree  subsided,  and  the  opposition 
from   the  manufacturing   districts  was   less 
than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  session. 
Glasgow  and    Manchester,    however,    peti- 
tioned,   and    the    ministers    began    to    cool 
under    the   continued  accusations    of   their 
friends  as  well  as   enemies,  that  they  were 
sacrificing  the  mercantile  interests  of  Great 
Britain.     Lord  North  suddenly  set  his  face 
totally  against  the  proposed  relief,  which  was 
accordingly  rejected  upon  a  division  on  the 
question  for  the  speaker's  quitting  the  chair, 
in  order  that  the  house  might,  on  the  day 
appointed,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee. 
The  majority  against  affording  relief  to  Ire- 
land was  only  sixty- four  against  fifty-eight. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  for  giving 
commercial  relief  to  Ireland  had  done  their 
utmost  to  raise  an  anti-Irish  feeling  in  Eng- 
land,   which    was    exhibited    in   numerous 
caricatures  and  bitter  newspaper  pargraphs. 
These  only  served  to  increase  the  irritation 
of  the    Irish,  which   reached    an    alarming 
height,  when  it  was  known  that  the  English 
parliament  had  refused  the  immediate  reliel 
which  they  had  been  led  to  expect.    On  the 
IGth  of  April,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  ol 
Dublin  passed  resolutions  stigmatizing  the 
opposition  which   the    Irish    bills   had  mei 
with  in  England  as  "unjust,  illiberal,  anc 
impolitic,"  and  binding   themselves,  "  that 
we  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  import  or 
use    any    goods    or  wares,  the  produce   or 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  which  car 
be  produced  or  manufactured  in   this  king- 
dom, till  an  enlightened  policy,  founded  on 
principles  of  justice,  shall  appear  to  actuate 
the    inhabitants    of   certain    manufacturing 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  taken  so 
active   a  part  in  opposing   the   regulation 
proposed  in  favour  of  the  trade  of  Ireland 
and  till  they  appear  to  entertain  sentiment! 
of  respect  and  affection  for  their  fellow-sub 
jects    of  this  kingdom."     The  example  o 


Dublin  was  soon  followed  in  other  places. 
At  Waterford,   the   high  sheriff,  with  the 
grand    jury,    and    a   number   of   the    most 
respectable  inhabitants   assembled   on   that 
occasion,  came   to  a  resolution,  "  that  we, 
our  families,  and  all  whom  we  can  influence, 
ihall,  from  this  day  wear  and  make  use  of 
.he  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  this 
country  only,  until  such  time  as  all  partial 
restrictions   on  our  trade,   imposed   by  the 
lliberal  and  contracted  policy  of  our  sister 
kingdom,  be  removed ;  but  if,  in  consequence 
of  this,   our   resolution,   the  manufacturers 
whose  interest  we  have  more  immediately 
under  consideration)  should  act  fraudulently, 
or  combine  to  impose  upon  the  public,  we 
shall  hold  ourselves   no   longer   bound   to 
countenance   and    support    them ;    that  we 
will  not  deal  with  any  merchant  or  shop- 
ieeper  who  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be 
detected  in  imposing  any  foreign  manufac- 
ture  as  the  manufacture   of  this  country." 
Resolutions  of  this  kind,  and  associations  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  became  now  frequent 
throughout  the  kingdom,   so    that   at   last 
dean  Swift's  famous  project    of  resistance 
to  the  English  commercial  restrictions  upon 
Ireland   was   put   in    full    practice.       The 
effects  were  soon  felt  by  the  English  mer- 
chants who  had  traded  with  Ireland,  and, 
as  the  agitation  began  in  Ireland  to  take  a 
still    more  turbulent   character,  people  in 
England  began  to   look   upon   the  matter 
more  calmly,  and  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
pediency of  listening  to  the  complaints  of 
the  sister  kingdom.     Before  the  session  of 
the  English  parliament  closed,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  draw  attention  to  the 
condition    of  Ireland,    which   were    so   far 
effective,  that  the  ministers  made  a  promise 
of  preparing  a  proper  plan  for  accommodating 
the  affairs  of  that  country,  which  should  be 
ready  to  be  laid  before  parliament  at  the 
opening  of  the  ensuing  session.    The  king's 
speech  on  the  adjournment  of  the  session 
contained  an  expression  of  especial  sympa- 
thy for  Ireland. 

In  Ireland  the  agitation  went  on  increas- 
ing as  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  country  approached,  and  it 
was  alluded  to  in  the  speech  with  which  the 
lord  lieutenant  opened  it  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1779.  He  said,  "  at  a  time  when 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  kingdom  are, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  object  of 
public  attention,  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
the  general  tranquillity,  ever  desirable,  had 
been  restored,  so  as  to  have  left  you  entirely 
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at  leisure  to  deliberate  on  those  great  and 
important  subjects.  But  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  not  permit  any  interests,  however 
dear  to  you,  to  impede  your  efforts  or 
disturb  your  unanimity  at  this  most  im- 
portant period  ;  and  I  have  it  expressly  in 
command  from  his  majesty  to  assure  you, 
that  the  cares  and  solicitudes  inseparable 
from  a  state  of  hostility  have  not  prevented 
him  from  turning  his  royal  mind  to  the 
interests  and  distresses  of  this  kingdom, 
with  the  most  affectionate  concern ;  of 
which  the  money  remitted  to  this  country 
for  its  defence,  when  England  had  every 
reason  to  apprehend  a  most  formidable  and 
immediate  attack,  affords  a  convincing  proof. 
Anxious  for  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
his  majesty  will  most  cheerfully  co-operate 
with  his  parliament  in  such  measures  as 
may  promote  the  common  interests  of  all 
his  subjects."  With  regard  to  the  finances, 
the  statement  of  the  lord  lieutenant  was  not 
encouraging.  "  It  is  with  great  concern," 
he  said,  "  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  decline  of  the 
revenues,  the  very  liberal  supplies  of  the 
last  session  have  proved  inadequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  government ;  so  that,  contrary 
to  my  most  sanguine  expectations  and  most 
earnest  endeavours,  there  is  a  considerable 
arrear  now  to  be  provided  for."  The  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  treasury,  he  added,  had 
rendered  it  impossible,  even  in  these  times 
of  threatened  danger  from  without,  to  call 
out  the  militia. 

The  temper  of  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons at  this  juncture,  was  shewn  by  the 
warm  debate  upon  the  address,  which  was 
moved  in  the  usual  laudatory  and  compli- 
mentary style  by  one  of  the  great  sup- 
porters of  the  court,  sir  Robert  Deane,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutchinson.  The 
latter  spoke  more  feelingly  of  Irish 
grievances.  He  said  this  was  a  great,  criti- 
cal, and  important  period,  in  which  the  de- 
claration of  the  king  and  the  British  legis- 
lature, left  us  no  room  to  doubt  but  every 
good  was  designed  for  Ireland ;  that  his 
majesty's  speech  in  the  British  house,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  was  the  harbinger 
of  good  tidings  and  great  events,  which  was 
this  day  confirmed  in  the  lord  lieutenant's 
speech,  who  said  he  had  it  in  command  to 
declare  his  wish  to  co-operate  in  such 
measures  as  may  best  promote  our  interests, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, must  be  well  managed,  as  their 
designs  are  pure ;  that  under  such  an  ad- 
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ministration  the  general  benefit  of  the  em- 
pire would  be  attended  to,  above  all  partial 
and  selfish  consideration  ;  and  the  evil  of 
calumny,  which  so  long  traduced  them, 
would  disappear,  and  the  factious  calumnia- 
tors, touched  with  truth,  as  with  the  spear 
of  I th uriel,  would  start  into  shape.  "  What 
thanks  were  due  to  our  chief  governor,  who 
so  respectfully  mentions  the  societies  of 
armed  patriots  throughout  the  kingdom  ? 
What  must  our  opinion  be  of  a  chief  gover- 
nor, who  speaks  so  honourably  of  that 
great  bulwark  of  constitutional  liberty,  a 
national  militia  ?  Though  our  distresses 
are  great,  from  them  prosperous  days  may 
spring,  like  that  fair  flower  the  fabling  poets 
tell  of,  which  sprung  from  a  hero's  blood." 

Mr.  Henry  Grrattan,  who  was  now  taking 
the  lead  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots,  spoke 
next,  and  said  that  the  speech  contained 
nothing  explicit,  nothing  satisfactory ;  it 
meant  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people 
without  any  declaration  whatever.  After 
his  majesty  had  been  addressed  by  his  Irish 
subjects  for  a  free  export  trade,  did  such 
addresses  require  no  answer  ?  Were  the 
people  of  Ireland  undeserving  the  notice  of 
the  British  ministers  ?  Was  there  no  re- 
spect for  the  interest  of  these  kingdoms 
among  the  servants  of  the  crown  on  this 
side  the  water?  Were  not  these  servants 
of  the  crown  also  representatives  of  the 
people  ?  Why  not,  then,  speak  out  ?  Are 
our  distresses  of  so  private  a  nature  that 
they  must  not  be  mentioned  ?  After  launch- 
ing into  an  eloquent  and  pathetic  picture  of 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  kingdom,  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  It  is  plain  we  have  no- 
thing to  expect,  since  applications  from  the 
people,  backed  with  the  same  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  are  not  attended  to.  Ire- 
land, then,  has  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
her  spirit ;  no  redress  of  grievances,  no  ex- 
tension of  trade,  but  from  the  efforts  of  her 
people  !  and  will  it  be  politic,  will  it  be 
safe,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  oppose  these 
efforts  ?  Why  does  not  our  address  also 
speak  out  ?  Why  have  we  less  spirit  than 
the  people  ?  Shall  the  commons  of  Ireland 
shew  less  spirit  than  the  most  insignificant 
corporation  ?  Are  we  so  fallen,  so  despi- 
cable, as  to  be  more  afraid  of  England's 
censure  than  of  the  cries  of  our  starving 
manufacturers  ?  "  The  distresses  of  Ireland, 
he  said,  were  twofold,  the  beggary  of  the 
people  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  state. 
The  first  he  would  not  ask  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  revenue  to  prove,  but  he 
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would  ask  them  upon  oath  whether  the 
restrictions  on  our  trade  were  not  the  cause  ; 
whether  the  prohibitions  laid  on  by  England 
against  the  exports  of  woollen  cloths  did 
not  occasion  it ;  whether  there  were  not  too 
many  inhabitants  in  this  kingdom,  though 
not  half  peopled :  whether  if  to  those  in- 
habitants the  American  continent  were  still 
open,  they  would  not  have  emigrated  thither 
rather  than  pine  in  their  native  land,  the 
victims  of  English  tyranny,  rather  than 
starve  in  it  by  an  English  act  of  parliament  ? 
And,  lastly,  was  there  one  rich  merchant  in 
the  kingdom  ?  "  This  kingdom,"  he  con- 
tinued, "ruined  by  a  balance  of  trade 
against  her  for  so  many  years,  and  the  drain 
of  absentees,  owes  its  present  existence  to 
associations ;  this  is  but  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, and  something  more  effectual  must  be 
done."  As  to  the  bankruptcies  of  the  state, 
they  were  the  consequence  of  a  system  of 
boundless  prodigality,  profligacy,  and  vio- 
lence ;  a  boundless  prodigality,  while  the 
means  were  limited  ;  a  profligacy  and  vio- 
lence uniformly  maintained.  One  instance 
would  suffice,  where  the  late  attorney- 
general  had  obliged  the  merchants  of  Cork 
to  sign  an  illegal  bond,  as  a  collateral  security 
to  an  illegal  oath.  "  The  peace  establish- 
ment of  this  poor  country  amounts  to  one- 
sixth  of  that  of  England  ;  what  proportion 
is  there  in  our  means  ?  What  is  this  estab- 
lishment ?  infamous  pensions  to  infamous 
men  !  And  will  those  men,  whom  we  pay, 
vote  against  an  extension  of  our  trade  ? 
vote  against  the  means  of  supporting  them  ! 
To  what  pass  have  these  profligate  adminis- 
trations reduced  this  kingdom  !  to  be  in- 
sulted with  our  poverty  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  ;  to  be  told  of  our  beggary  ;  that 
the  officers  of  the  crown  he-re  have  begged 
fifty  thousand  pounds  from  England,  or  the 
troops  could  not  have  marched  into  camp  ; 
when  it  is  known  that  it  is  this  profligacy 
that  has  unnerved  the  arm  of  government, 
and  made  the  sword  of  defence  fall  in  its 
hand."  Grattan  then  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  address,  to  be  inserted  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  That  we  beseech  your  majesty 
to  believe,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance we  are  constrained  to  approach  you 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  the  constant 
drain  to  supply  absentees,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate prohibition  of  our  trade,  have  caused 
such  calamity,  that  the  natural  support  of 
our  country  has  decayed,  and  our  manufac- 
turers are  dying  for  want.  Famine  stalks 
hand-in-hand  with  hopeless  wretchedness, 


and  the  only  means  left  to  support  the  ex- 
piring trade  of  this  miserable  part  of  your 
dominions,  is  to  open  a  free  export  trade, 
and  let  your  Irish  subjects  enjoy  their  na- 
tural birthright.''  Lord  Westport  seconded 
Mr.  Grattan's  motion  for  amendment. 

Mr.  Flood,  another  name  celebrated  in 
Irish  history,  who  at  this  time  held  place 
under  government,  said  he  also  considered 
the  address  as  not  sufficiently  explicit.  Sir 
Henry  Cavendish  then  declared  his  opinion 
that  this  business  would  be  better  effected 
by  opening  a  committee  on  purpose,  or 
rather  following  a  precedent  in  the  year 
1661,  when  the  lords  and  commons  of  Ire- 
land appointed  commissioners  to  attend  the 
king  to  supplicate  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Upon  which  Mr.  Ogle  rose  up  indignantly 
and  reprobated  the  idea  of  entering  into  a 
committee  on  the  subject  of  our  grievances; 
he  was  sick,  he  said,  of  the  mode  of  trifling 
with  the  nation  in  order  to  gain  time  ;  that 
the  ghost  of  the  committee  on  the  embargo 
haunted  him  every  time  he  heard  a  commit- 
tee mentioned ;  and,  lastly,  if  we  did  not 
mention  something  in  the  address,  the 
ministry  might  again  shelter  themselves 
under  the  old  excuse,  "  That  truly  they  did 
not  know  what  the  Irish  wanted,  as  their  par- 
liament was  silent  on  the  head,"  and  so  go  on 
with  the  old  system  of  duplicity.  Another 
patriot,  sir  Edward  Newenham,  conjured 
the  house,  by  all  they  held  dear,  to  reassume 
their  wounded  dignity  and  power ;  he 
charged  the  British  ministry  with  contempt 
and  neglect  to  the  nation,  said  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  Mr.  Flood,  that  the  address  did 
not  go  far  enough,  and  that  he  thought  the 
original  address  a  servile  echo  to  the  speech. 
After  some  other  observations,  for  and 
against  the  address,  the  debate  took  quite  a 
new  turn ;  for  several  of  the  ministerial 
party  declared,  that  though  they  thought 
this  business  might  have  come  more  properly 
otherwise,  yet  that  there  might  be  an  una- 
nimity, they  would  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. Flood  then  declared  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  entered  largely  into  a  justification 
of  his  political  conduct,  which,  he  said,  had 
unfortunately  been  much  misrepresented  ; 
that  the  office  he  held  was  the  unsolicited 
gift  of  his  sovereign,  which  he  had  received 
with  gratitude  and  held  with  honour;  that 
when  the  time  came  he  could  no  longer  do 
so,  he  would  gladly  throw  the  bracelet  into 
the  common  cauldron.  Mr.  Prime  Serjeant, 
after  expatiating  on  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately laying,  in  an  unequivocal  manner, 
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the  state  of  Ireland  before  the  throne, 
moved,  instead  of  the  amendment  proposed, 
the  insertion  of  the  words,  "  That  it  is  not 
by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free 
trade  alone,  that  this  nation  is  now  to  be 
saved  from  impending  ruin." 

The  amended  address  was  carried  without 
further  opposition,  and  it  then  stood  thus  : 
"  We  beg  leave  humbly  to  represent  to 
your  majesty,  that  it  is  not  by  temporary 
expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  alone,  that 
this  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  from  impend- 
ing ruin.  And  from  your  majesty's  gracious 
declaration,  a  declaration  imprinted  in  our 
hearts  in  characters  of  indelible  gratitude, 
that  '  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  all  your 
people,  you  will  most  cheerfully  co-operate 
with  your  parliament,  in  such  measure,  as 
may  promote  the  common  interests  of  all 
your  subjects,'  we  draw  the  happiest  pre- 
sages in  favour  of  a  measure  essential  to  the 
existence  of  this  kingdom,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  us  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  Permit  us  to  assure  your 
majesty,  that  we  have  every  disposition  to 
go  as  far  as  the  national  abilities  will,  in 
making  a  provision  for  the  honourable  sup- 
port of  your  majesty's  government ;  but 
with  hearts  glowing  with  the  warmest 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the 
British  empire,  and  full  of  zeal  against  the 
common  enemy,  we  have  the  mortification 
to  find  that  the  limited  state  of  our  trade 
and  commerce  must,  by  narrowing  our  re- 
sources, set  bounds  to  our  liberality,  very  far 
short  of  our  earnest  inclinations." 

When  this  address  was  carried  up  by  the 
speaker  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  streets 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  were  lined 
by  the  Dublin  volunteers,  drawn  up  in 
arms  under  their  commander,  the  duke  of 
Lcinster,  amid  the  shouts  and  acclamations 
of  the  populace,  who  were  assembled  in 
vast  numbers. 

This  first  triumph  blew  into  a  flame  the 
agitation  which  had  been  gathering  during 
the  summer.  Owing  partly  to  the  easy 
temper  of  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire ; 
and  partly  to  the  want  of  attention  shown 
habitually  towards  the  internal  affairs  of 
that  country,  Ireland  was  at  this  moment 
in  a  condition  to  give  serious  alarm.  The 
continued  defeat  of  all  projects  for  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  people  that  were  brought 
forward  in  the  English  parliament  aggra- 
vated their  resentment,  which  was  never 
allowed  to  rest  a  moment  by  the  patriotic 
newspapers.  The  acts  in  favour  of  Ireland 


which  had  been  passed  by  the  English 
legislature,  such  as  those  permitting  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  and  en- 
couraging that  of  hemp,  were  so  ridiculously 
disproportioned  to  its  wants,  that  they 
were  looked  upon  only  as  mockeries,  and 
spoken  of  with  contempt.  The  system  of 
association  was  spreading  daily,  and  resolu- 
tions were  everywhere  entered  into  against 
importation  or  consumption  of  foreign 
articles,  with  denunciations  of  vengeance 
against  those  who  acted  contrary  to  them. 
It  was  computed  that,  even  in  the  present 
condition  of  their  manufactures,  they  would 
thus  save  not  less  than  a.  million  sterling 
which  had  gone  annually  to  Great  Britain, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  would  punish  the 
towns  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  which 
had  been  constant  and  immense  gainers  by 
the  Irish  trade,  although  they  had  been  the 
foremost  in  opposing  every  measure  of  re- 
dress. At  this  moment  of  discontent,  acci- 
dental circumstances  raised  up  a  new  class 
of  champions  for  the  popular  cause. 

England  was  now  involved  in  a  war  at  the 
same  time  with  America,  France,  and  Spain, 
and  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the 
latter  powers.  The  country  most  exposed 
was  Ireland,  which  was  the  more  unpro- 
tected, since  the  regular  troops  had  not 
only  been  mostly  drawn  for  service  in 
America,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  low 
state  of  the  public  treasury  had  rendered  it 
impossible  even  to  call  out  the  militia.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  became  necessary  to 
entrust  the  defence  of  that  kingdom  to 
volunteers,  who  rapidly  and  spontaneously 
arose  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Thus, 
vast  military  associations  were  formed,  and 
all  classes  took  up  arms  to  resist  foreign 
invasion,  and,  as  they  professed  to  defend 
the  national  liberties,  it  soon  became  a 
mark  of  disgrace  not  to  belong  to  some  one 
of  the  volunteer  corps,  and  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  not  only  considered  it  a  mark  of 
distinction  to  be  chosen  officers,  but  even 
offered  themselves  to  serve  in  their  ranks. 
The  spirit  of  volunteering  seemed  to  have 
absorbed  the  popular  energies,  and,  with  its 
population  arming  themselves  as  protectors 
of  the  peace,  the  country  became  unusually 
tranquil ;  and  it  was  observed  that  obedience 
to  the  laws  was  never  better  provided  for. 

It  was  this  orderly  behaviour,  apparently, 
which  calmed  the  apprehensions  of  the 
government.  The  latter,  aware  of  the  uses 
to  which  such  a  powerful  instrument  might 
be  turned,  saw  its  utility  against  foreign 
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enemies,  and  furnished  the  volunteers  with 
arms.  They  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
draw  this  new  force  under  the  immediate 
regulation  and  control  of  the  crown,  but, 
finding  much  greater  resistance  than  they 
expected,  they  thought  it  best  to  concur  in 
what  they  could  not  prevent.  Thus  this 
new  establishment,  flattering  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people  at  large  and  threatening  no 
immediate  evil,  was  recognised  and  in  a 
manner  sanctioned  by  the  state  itself.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780, 
the  volunteer  force  in  Ireland  amounted  to 
not  less  than  forty  thousand,  some  said 
sixty  thousand,  men,  well  appointed  and 
perfectly  disciplined. 

Being  thus  acknowledged  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  volunteers  soon  began  to  shew 
that  their  object  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  against  at- 
tacks from  foreign  enemies,  for  they  pro- 
ceeded to  canvass  the  political  questions  of 
the  day,  and  declared  their  intention  to 
unite  in  demanding  and  protecting  the 
national  rights.  Thus  supported,  the  Irish 
patriots  asssumed  new  courage.  They  de- 
clared all  authority  over  them,  claimed  by 
the  British  parliament,  to  be  a  gross  usurpa- 
tion. Among  other  of  its  "  usurpations," 
they  denied  the  validity  of  the  British 
mutiny  act ;  and  this  was  carried  to  such  a 
length,  that  the  regular  troops  were  for 
some  time  almost  confined  to  their  re- 
spective stations,  as  scarcely  a  magistrate 
could  be  found  who  would  issue  billets  for 
their  quarters.  It  required  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  temper  and  circumspection  in  those 
who  governed  in  Ireland,  and  especiaily  in 
the  commanders  of  the  king's  forces  there, 
to  prevent  a  collision  between  them  and  the 
newly  established  force.  To  add  to  the 
unanimity  of  the  Irish  people  at  this 
moment,  the  animosities  between  the  pro- 
testants  and  catholics  seemed  abated,  and 
the  latter,  encouraged  by  the  indulgence 
shown  to  them,  joined  heartily  in  the 
general  movement. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the 
parliament  met  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1779,  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  this 
new  system  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  the  ministerial  phalanx  in  parlia- 
ment was  broken  up  on  the  question  of 
the  address.  The  duke  of  Leinster  com- 
manded the  volunteers  of  Dublin,  and  he 
not  only,  as  we  have  just  seen,  escorted  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  to  the 
castle,  when  he  carried  the  address,  but  im- 
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mediately  afterwards  he  moved  for  the 
thanks  of  the  lords  to  the  volunteer  corps 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  his  motion 
was  carried  with  only  one  dissentient  voice. 
Thus  further  encouraged,  the  patriot  party 
became  jealous  of  the  power  they  had  so 
suddenly  obtained,  and,  fearful  of  some  sud- 
den act,  such  as  a  prorogation,  which  might 
deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  it,  they  set 
up  a  loud  clamour  for  a  short  money  bill, 
for  six  months  only,  by  which  means  the 
parliament  would  still  continue  indispensably 
necessary  to  government.  The  court  at 
first  used  all  its  strength  in  opposing  this 
measure,  which  increased  the  cry  and  agita- 
tion to  such  a  degree  that  the  mob  of 
Dublin,  always  turbulent,  proceeded  to  the 
grossest  outrages.  They  attacked  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  who  were  suspected  or 
known  to  be  opposed  to  the  popular  mea- 
sure, and  compelled  them  to  promise  it 
their  support,  and  they  resorted  to  acts  of 
violence  towards  its  more  determined  oppo- 
nents. On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
November,  the  mob  assembled,  with  the 
declared  resolution  of  exacting  vengeance  of 
the  attorney-general  (Mr.  Scott),  sir  Henry 
Cavendish,  and  Mr.  Monk  Mason.  About 
mid-day  they  marched  to  the  house  of  the 
attorney-general  with  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying it,  but,  after  they  had  demolished 
the  windows  on  the  ground-floor  and  done 
some  injury  to  the  next  story,  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  patriotic  party  in  parliament 
contrived  to  mix  with  them  and  persuade 
them  to  desist.  They  then  marched  to 
the  parliament  house,  having  detached  a 
body  to  the  four  courts,  into  which  they 
rushed  in  search  of  the  attorney-general  and 
sir  Henry  Cavendish,  but  both  managed  to 
keep  out  of  their  way.  Disappointed  here, 
they  returned  to  the  parliament  house,  and 
administered  an  oath  to  all  the  members 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  that  they  would 
be  true  to  Ireland  and  vote  for  a  short 
money  bill.  The  only  force  that  could  be 
employed  against  this  turbulent  populace 
was  the  volunteers,  and  as  the  lawyers'  corps 
was  an  especial  favourite  with  the  people, 
the  lord  mayor  requested  them  to  use  their 
influence  to  disperse  them.  That  body 
accordingly  went  among  the  crowd  unarmed, 
and  by  dint  of  talking  and  persuasion,  drew 
them  away,  and  after  marching  them  in  pro- 
cession through  several  streets,  prevailed 
on  them  to  disperse. 

The   Irish  house  of  commons  took    the 
proper  means  of  expressing  their  indigna- 
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tion  at  these  outrages,  and  of  maintaining 
their  dignity.     But  they  did  not  think  it 
wise  to  resist  a  cry  which  had  become  uni- 
versal,   and    they  complied   by   voting  the 
money    bill    for    six    months    only.     The 
ministry  in  England  also  thought  it  prudent 
to  approve  of  what  they  had  done.     It  was 
in  the  parliament  of  the  latter  country  that 
the  question  of  relieving  Irish  trade  of  its 
restraints    was    again     debated   with    more 
warmth  even  than  in  Ireland  itself.  The  ses- 
sion had  commenced  soon  after  that  in  Ire- 
land, and  not  only  after  its  opening  the  earl 
of  Upper  Ossory,  seconded  by  lord  Middle- 
ton,  moved  in  the  commons  for  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  the  ministers  for  their  conduct 
and  neglect  with  respect  to   the  affairs  of 
Ireland.      In  defence  of  administration  in 
England,  it   was   contended  that   the  dis- 
tresses and  miseries   of  Ireland   could  not 
with  justice  be  attributed  to  the  present  or 
any    late    ministers ;     that    her    grievances 
originated  many  years  before  in  the  general 
system  of  trade  laws ;   that  the  restrictions 
then  laid  on   arose  from  a  narrow,   short- 
sighted policy,  which,  though  conceived  in 
prejudice,  and  founded  on  ignorance,  was 
yet  so  strengthened  by  time,  and  confirmed 
by  the  habits  of  a  century,  that  it  seemed 
at  length  wrought  into  and  become  even  a 
part  of  the  constitution.     That  the  preju- 
dices on  that  ground  were  so  strong,  both 
within  the  house  and  without,  that  the  at- 
tempts made  in  two  preceding  sessions,  only 
to  obtain  a  moderate  relaxation  of  the  re- 
strictions  with  which  Ireland  was  bound, 
had  met  with  the  most  determined  opposi- 
tion ;  the  few  who  undertook  that  task  found 
themselves  obliged  to  encounter  prejudice 
without,  and  at  last  to  be  overborne    by 
numbers  within  the  house.     Thus  ministers 
were  fully  exculpated  from  the  charge  that 
was  brought  against  them ;  and  it  was  de- 
monstrable, that  they  had  no  share  whatever 
in  drawing  on   the   calamities   of  Ireland ; 
and  it  was  as  clearly  evident,  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  have  afforded  that  timely 
redress    to    her  grievances,   a  supposed  or 
imputed  neglect  in  which   had  been  made 
the  ground  of  so  much  ingenious  but  un- 
founded, and  therefore  unjust  invective.    It 
was  further  alleged,  that  it  would  have  been 
highly  unfitting,  and  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  obvious  ill  consequences,   for 
the  British  parliament  to  have  at  all  enterec 
upon  the  affairs  of  Ireland  until  they  wcie 
properly  informed  what  the  nature  of  her 
wants,  and  the  extent  of  her  demands  were 
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as  it  was    from    these    circumstances    only 
that  any  true  judgment   could    be    formed 
is  to  the  measure  of  relief  which  it  would 
te  fitting  to  afford  to  that  country.     That 
low,    by  having    convened   the   parliament 
of  Ireland   first,    its   sentiments  were   pro- 
jerly    brought    forward,    and    came    fairly 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  British  legis- 
ature ;    and  all  they  had  now  to   consider 
was,  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  to  com- 
)ly   with    the    requests    made   by    Ireland, 
and    with    what    terms    and    conditions    it 
night  be    thought    proper    to    charge    the 
avours  granted.     That  the  present  minis- 
ters, instead  of  being  inimical  to  Ireland, 
or   inattentive   to   her   interests,   had  been 
icr  best  and  warmest  friends.     That  they 
lad  done  more  for  her  than  all  their  pre- 
decessors  during  a   century  past.      If  any 
Dlame    were    due    for    not    affording    more 
arly   relief   to   Ireland,   it  was   imputable 
only  to  the  prejudices  and  temper  of  the 
seople  and  parliament  of  England,  and  not 
any  means  to  the  ministers,  who,  as  they 
lad  no  share  in  the  causes  of  her  distresses, 
,vere  equally  guiltless  as   to  their   contin- 
uance.     In    reply,  the    supporters    of   the 
motion,  who  reprobated  in   terms  of  high 
indignation  the  imputation  of  prejudice  laid 
on   that  house,   by   which    ministers,    they 
said,    according    to    their    usual    practice, 
attempted  to  father  all  their  blunders  and 
misdemeanours    upon   parliament,    laughed 
at     the     pretended     weakness    and     ineffi- 
ciency with  respect  to  the  transactions  of 
the  house,   which   ministers    then    affected 
in  order  thereby  to  shield  their  own  neglect. 
They  however  absolutely  denied  that  lord 
North  had  been  passive,  neutral,  or  ineffi- 
cacious as  to   the  affairs  of  that  country  ; 
and,   on    the    contrary,   charged    him  with 
having  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  busi- 
ness during  the  preceding  session;  for  a  bill 
having  been  brought  in  to  afford  relief  to 
Ireland  by  admitting  the  direct  importation 
of  sugars  for  her  own  consumption,  and  he 
having,  as  they  said,  for  some  time  suffered 
things  to  take  their  natural  course  in  that 
house,  the  bill  was  accordingly  coolly  and 
deliberately  canvassed  and  debated  in  all  its 
parts  ;  and  by  the  strength  of  its  own  intrin- 
sic merit  worked  its  way  through  repeated 
divisions,  until  it  had  nearly  arrived  at  the 
last  stage  of  its  progress,  when  the  minister 
having  by  some  means  been  roused  from  his 
slumber,    most    unhappily    reassumed    his 
activity ;  and  departing  at  once  from  that 
neutrality  which  he  had  hitherto  professed, 
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he  came  down  with  all  the  power,  and  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  instruments  of  office, 
in  order  to  defeat  the  measure,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  bill.  When 
the  people  of  Ireland  saw  that  the  ministers 
had  thus  openly  set  their  faces  directly 
against  them,  and  found  after  that  every 
effort  in  their  favour  was  rendered  abortive 
by  their  influence  or  management,  until 
they  saw  themselves  at  length  totally  aban- 
doned by  the  rising  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they 
became  desperate,  and  sought  in  themselves 
for  the  means  of  that  redress  from  which 
they  were  so  unjustly  excluded.  Ministers, 
they  said,  boasted  that  the  distress  of  Ireland 
had  not  originated  with  them.  It  could  be 
readily  admitted  that  she  was  not  without 
grievances  previous  to  the  fatal  period  of 
their  administration ;  but  her  immediate 
calamities  sprang  principally  from  the  same 
grand  source  of  all  our  general  evils  and 
dangers,  from  the  American  war.  By  that, 
Ireland,  like  England,  lost  a  valuable  part  of 
her  commerce,  with  less  capability  to  sup- 
port the  loss ;  and  the  corrupt  expenses  of 
a  feeble  government  increased,  as  all  the 
means  of  supplying  them  diminished. 

The  ministers  succeeded  in  negativing 
this  motion  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy-three  against  a  hundred,  it  being 
understood  that  they  were  prepared  soon  to 
lay  their  own  plans  for  the  relief  of  Ireland 
before  parliament.  A  similar  motion,  by 
lord  Shelburne,  had  met  with  the  same  fate 
in  the  house  of  lords  two  or  three  days 
before.  Alarmed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  volunteers  and  at  the  spirit  shown  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  lord  North,  on  the 
loth  of  November,  laid  before  the  English 
house  of  commons  his  three  propositions  for 
affording  relief  to  the  sister  kingdom,  which 
consisted  in  allowing  Ireland  a  free  export 
of  her  wool,  woollens,  and  wool  flocks,  as 
well  as  of  glass  and  all  kinds  of  glass  manu- 
factures, and  a  freedom  of  trade  with  the 
British  plantations,  on  certain  conditions, 
the  basis  of  which  was  to  be  an  equality  of 
taxes  and  customs  upon  an  equal  and  un- 
restrained trade.  Lord  North  made  a  long 
speech,  in  which  he  explained  the  justice 
and  propriety,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
affording  relief  to  Ireland,  entering  fully 
into  her  claims,  and  expatiating  on  the 
mutual  and  respective  interests  of  both 
countries.  The  ministerial  propositions 
wet  with  no  opposition,  and  bills  founded  on 
the  two  first  passed  the  houses  and  received 


the  royal  consent  before  the  recess.  The 
third  was  left  open  till  after  the  holidays,  to 
jive  time  for  inquiries  as  to  its  probable  effect. 

These  proceedings  had  little  effect  in 
:alming  the  agitation  in  Ireland.  The 
r'olunteer  corps,  now  so  numerous,  had 
sunk  all  other  objects  in  that  of  asserting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  their  country, 
and  the  people  began  to  look  to  them, 
rather  even  than  to  their  representatives  in 
jurliament,  for  redress.  A  continued  inter- 
course had  been  carried  on  between  these 
armed  associations  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  to  insure  a  uniformity  of  sentiment 
and  determination,  and  they  made  no  secret 
of  their  intention  to  retain  their  arms  until 
they  had  accomplished  the  liberation  of 
their  country  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  parliament.  At  the  beginning  of 
1780  they  entered  upon  a  plan  of  general 
organization,  appointing  reviews  for  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  choosing  their  exer- 
cising officers  and  reviewing  generals.  They 
now  declared  publicly  their  opinions  on 
state  affairs,  in  the  shape  of  resolutions  of 
the  different  corps,  which  were  printed  in 
the  newspapers,  and  were  uniform  in  de- 
claring the  general  opinion  that  Ireland  was 
an  independent  kingdom,  that  no  power  but 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland 
could  make  laws  to  bind  its  people,  and 
that  they  were  ready  to  resist  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  the  encroachments  of  any  foreign 
legislature. 

A  similar  feeling  shewed  itself  in  the 
Irish  house  of  commons,  where,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1780,  Mr.  Grattan,  after  a  very 
animated  speech,  moved  that  the  house 
should  resolve  and  enter  on  its  journals, 
"  that  no  power  on  earth,  save  that  of  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  had  a 
right  to  make  laws  for  Ireland."  The  de- 
bate lasted  with  much  warmth  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Flood, 
who  knew  that  the  ministerial  members 
were  committed  to  vote  against  the  motion, 
suggested  that  no  question  should  be  put, 
and  that  the  business  should  thus  not.  be 
entered  on  the  journals,  to  which  Mr. 
Grattan  consented,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  The  Irish  parliament  was  more 
conciliated  than  the  people  by  the  measures 
of  relief  brought  forward  and  passed  in 
England,  and  they  shewed  their  satisfaction 
by  granting  the  supplies  for  a  year  and  a 
half  longer.  If,  was  ordered  that  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  pounds  should  be 
raised  by  treasury  bills,  or  by  a  lottery,  at 
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the  discretion  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  Both 
means  were  adopted,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  that  the  expedient  of  a  lottery  to  aid 
the  racing  of  the  loan,  was  resorted  to  in 
Ireland. 

In  delivering  the  money  bills,  the  speaker, 
Mr.  Pery,  followed  an  usage  which  had  of 
late  become  habitual,  in  making  a  speech  to 
the  lord  lieutenant ;  and  in  this  instance  he 
gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  house,  and  was  desired  to 
print  his  speech.     "  During  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  foreign,  and  still  more  dangerous  civil 
war,"  he  said,  "  which  has  wasted  a  great 
extent  of  the  British  empire,  it  has  been 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  nation  to  pre- 
serve the  public  tranquillity  ;   and   though 
long   depressed    by    the    narrow   policy    of 
former  times,  still  to  retain  such  vigour,  and 
at  the  same  time  such  temper  and  caution, 
as  animated  it  to  claim  with  honest  confi- 
dence its  rights,  and  yet  restrained  it  from 
transgressing    the    bounds    of  its   duty,   or 
hazarding  the  loss  of  that  inestimable  bles- 
sing,   the    British    constitution.       To    this 
state  of  union  and  moderation,  unexampled 
in    any    age    or    in     any    country     under 
similar  circumstances  ;   to  your  excellency's 
judicious    conduct   and    faithful    represen- 
tations;    to   his  majesty's    benevolent   dis- 
position and  tender  concern  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  people ;   to   the  wisdom   of  his 
minister,   however  questioned  in   some  in- 
stances, in  this  acknowledged  by  all ;  to  his 
resolution     and     constancy    in    combating 
established   habits   and  rooted  prejudices  ; 
and   to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  the 
British  nation ;  must  be  ascribed  the  happy 
restoration    of    that    equitable    system    of 
equality  in  commerce,  which  has  silenced, 
1  trust  for  ever,  those  pernicious  suspicions 
and  jealousies  which  lately  threatened  the 
peace  of  both   kingdoms.      But,   whatever 
advantage  this  change  in  our  condition  may 
promise,  it  will  avail  us  little  if  it  inspires 
false  hopes  and  vain  expectations  of  sudden 
affluence;    the   future    prosperity    of    this 
kingdom    will    depend    upon    our   industry 
and  economy,  public  as  well  as  private,  the 
effects  of  which,  though  certain  and  perma- 
nent, are  ever  gradual  and  slow  ;  and  unless 
our  expenses  are  regulated  by  our  aequisi- 
sitions,  disappointment  will  be  our  portion, 
and  poverty  and  distress  must  be  the  con- 
sequence     of     our     conduct.        Notwith- 
standing these  considerations,  and    the  re- 
duced state  of  this  kingdom,  the  commons 
have  granted   to    his   majesty  much  larger 
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supplies  than  in  any  former  session  ;  they 
have  borrowed  a  sum  of  six  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  discharge  the  ar- 
rears of  the  establishments  ;  and  in  order  to 
provide  against  any  future  deficiency,  they 
have  made  an  addition  to  the  revenue 
estimated  at  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Nor  have  they 
been  less  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  than  to  the  honour  of  the  crown. 
The  public  good  has  been  the  object  to 
which  all  their  efforts  have  been  directed ; 
and  their  conduct  through  the  whole  of  this 
session  has  alike  entitled  them  to  the  confi- 
dence of  their  sovereign  and  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  will  leave  to  all  future  par- 
liaments a  memorable  and  instructive  ex- 
ample of  fortitude,  moderation,  and  wisdom." 
In  spite  of  this  momentary  effusion  of 
grateful  sentiments,  the  ministerial  measure 
of  commercial  1'elief  was  far  from  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
Ireland,  and  people  in  general  had  begun 
to  place  their  expectations  much  higher. 
It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  people 
were  in  arms,  asserting  the  independence  of 
their  parliament,  that  the  English  ministry, 
with  singular  imprudence,  chose  to  make 
a  new  attack  upon  it.  A  bill  for  punishing 
mutiny  and  desertion  in  the  army  for  a 
limited  time,  after  having  passed  the  Irish 
parliament,  was  transmitted  as  usual  to 
England,  and  when  returned  it  was  found  to 
have  been  altered  in  the  English  privy 
council  from  a  temporary  bill  to  a  per- 
petual one.  A  bill  relating  to  the  import 
duty  on  sugar  experienced  a  similar  treat- 
ment. This  seemed  like  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  British  ministry  to  bring  the 
question  of  the  dependence  of  the  Irish 
parliament  to  a  crisis — a  challenge  held  out 
to  the  Irish  volunteers.  The  consequence 
was  a  great  popular  irritation,  and  petitions 
against  the  alterations  in  the  bills  were  sent 
up  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Among  others,  the  borough  of  Newry  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons, stating  that  the  petitioners  had  heard 
with  deep  concern  of  alterations  then  said 
to  have  been  made  in  the  bill  for  laying  a 
duty  on  imported  refined  sugars,  and  also 
in  the  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
army,  of  both  of  which  they  complained, 
but  especially  of  the  latter,  for  they  con- 
sidered a  perpetual  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  army,  or  one  of  any  other  duration 
than  from  session  to  session,  as  a  daring 
attack  on  the  constitution  of  both  coun- 
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tries.  They  further  prayed,  that  by  an 
equal  distribution  of  justice,  the  mutual 
cordiality  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land might  be  insured,  and  the  necessity 
for  this  country  to  resolve  to  consume  her 
own  manufactures  only  might  be  removed ; 
and  that  a  parliamentary  army  might  be 
maintained  in  Ireland,  regulated  upon  prin- 
ciples such  as  Great  Britain  could  approve 
of  and  Ireland  submit  to." 

These  petitions  produced  a  considerable 
sensation  on  the  public  mind.  On  the  six- 
teenth of  August,  the  house  of  commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  grand  committee,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  altered  mutiny 
bill.  It  was  contended  in  support  of  this 
measure,  that  if  parliament  had  an  inten- 
tion to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  country, 
they  must  pass  the  bill  in  its  present  state; 
that  as  long  as  parliament  held  the  purse 
of  the  nation,  they  could,  by  refusing  to 
pay,  annihilate  the  army;  that  the  heredi- 
tary revenue  never  could  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  army,  because  it  would 
destroy  itself  in  the  very  ends  it  should  be 
employed  for ;  that  if  the  king  had  the 
liberty  of  raising  an  army,  he  should  also 
have  the  perpetual  power  of  regulating  that 
army.  It  was  argued,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  present  bill  tended  to  the  subver- 
sion of  all  public  liberty;  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  grant  to  the  crown  a  dicta- 
torial power  over  fifteen  thousand  men  for 
ever;  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  kingdom 
to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws;  that  they 
considered  the  power  of  originating  this 
very  act  as  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  they 
were  consequently  contending  with  the 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  not  for  any  con- 
cession which  might  wound  the  interest  or 
pride  of  the  English,  but  for  a  measure 
which  would  bring  every  man  in  Britain 
on  their  side,  as  they  could  not  wish  to  see 
the  power  of  the  crown  rendered  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  constitution  of  both  king- 
doms, with  a  perpetual  army,  which  might 
vest  his  majesty  with  too  great  an  influ- 
ence over  the  laws;  and  that  any  articles  of 
war  which  the  king  might  hereafter  make 
would  be  articles  of  war  for  this  kingdom; 
for  the  act  extended  a  power  over  all  his 
majesty's  forces,  by  which  means  Ireland 
would  be  U7ider  the  control  of  an  English 
statute,  and  this  kingdom  would  become  a 
place  of  arms.  The  debate  was  long,  but 
the  court  exerted  all  its  strength,  and  the 
bill  was  agreed  to  as  it  then  stood,  and 
afterwards  passed  into  a  law. 


The  defeat  of  the  patriots  on  this  occa- 
sion, increased  the  general  discontent,  and 
meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country,  at 
which  resolutions,  sometimes  of  an  inflam- 
matory character,  were  agreed  to.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  merchants'  corps  of  volunteers 
was  called  at  the  royal  exchange  in  Dublin, 
when  the  following  resolutions  were  passed, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  public 
papers  : — "  Resolved,  that  the  late  decisions 
of  the  house  of  commons  (so  destructive, 
in  our  opinion,  to  the  constitutional  rights, 
and  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  this  kingdom),  demand  the  most  serious 
attention  of  every  Irishman.  That  we  con- 
sider their  consent  to  the  mandate  of  the 
British  minister,  by  which  the  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  army  is  made  perpetual, 
and  the  control  thereof  for  ever  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown,  as  a  subversion  of 
the  constitution,  and  a  stab  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  That  considering  the  army  of 
this  kingdom  as  a  body  of  men  embarked  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  and  equally  en- 
titled with  ourselves  to  the  protection  of  its 
legislature,  we  cannot  but  feel  for  their 
situation,  who,  by  this  law,  are  in  danger  of 
being  made,  at  a  future  day,  the  unwilling 
instruments  of  despotism,  to  violate  the 
liberties  of  Ireland.  That  we  consider  the 
compliance  of  that  house  with  the  alteration 
made  in  the  sugar  bill  by  the  English  privy 
council,  reducing  the  proposed  duty  on 
lump  sugar,  as  an  overthrow  to  the  refinery 
of  this  kingdom,  and  a  total  obstruction  to 
the  extension  of  its  manufactures  by  an 
export  to  the  British  colonies  and  West 
Indies.  That  we  will  concur  with  the  volun- 
teer corps  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  rest  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  in  every  effort  which 
may  tend  to  avert  the  dangers  we  are  threa 
tened  with.  That  the  strenuous,  though 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  minority  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  defence  of  the  consti- 
tution, merit  the  thanks  and  firm  support 
of  every  friend  of  this  country." 

The  irritation  throughout  the  country 
was  now  at  its  height.  Mercantile  bodies, 
corporations,  volunteer  corps,  all  met  and 
entered  into  resolutions  against  the  decision 
of  parliament,  which  they  said  had  surren- 
dered the  rights  of  the  nation  to  the  court. 
The  citizens  of  Dublin  were  among  the 
most  forward  in  this  manifestation.  All 
these  hostile  resolutions  were  given  at  full 
in  the  opposition  newspapers,  with  a  variety 
of  comments  which  rendered  them  still  less 
palatable;  and  the  house  of  commons,  under 
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the  influence  of  the  court,  or  at  least  the 
ministerial  majority,  thought  right  to  show 
its  resentment  by  passing  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  printers  by  whom  these  proceedings 
were  published,  and  an  address  to  his  excel- 
lency the  lord  lieutenant,  requesting  he 
would  be  pleased  to  give  orders  for  effec- 
tually prosecuting  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers, as  well  as  the  authors,  if  the  latter 
could  be  discovered.  It  was  understood 
that  this  vote  of  censure  was  really  directed 
against  the  volunteers,  whom  the  govern- 
ment was  afraid  to  attack  openly. 

Among  the  bills  passed  in  this  session  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  was  one  for  the  relief 
of  the  protestant  dissenters,  and  another  to 
naturalize  such  foreign  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers as  should  settle  in  this  kingdom. 
Towards  its  close,  the  ministerial  majority 
had  become  all-powerful  in  the  house. 
After  a  very  protracted  session,  the  lord 
lieutenant  closed  it  on  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, with  a  speech  which  deserves  to  be 
given  entire  for  its  conciliatory  tone  ;  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  very 
adulatory  address  presented  by  the  com- 
mons to  the  lord  lieutenant  a  few  days  pre- 
viously. It  was  the  last  speech  that  lord 
Buckinghamshire  made  to  an  Irish  house  of 
commons. 

"My  lords  and  gentlemen — I  am  happy 
at  length  to  congratulate  you  on  the  con- 
clusion of  this  session  of  parliament,  though 
the  important  measures  under  deliberation 
must  have  made  your  attendance  less  irk- 
some to  you.  If  your  long  absence  from 
your  several  counties  has  been  productive 
of  any  inconvenience,  such  inconvenience 
is  fully  compensated  by  permanent  and 
solid  benefits,  the  successful  consequences 
of  your  labours. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons — 
I  thank  you,  in  his  majesty's  name,  for  the 
liberal  supplies  you  have  granted;  your 
cheerfulness  in  giving,  and  your  attention 
to  the  ease  of  the  subject  in  the  mode  of 
raising  them,  must  be  very  acceptable  to 
his  majesty;  on  my  part,  I  assure  you,  they 
shall  be  faithfully  applied. 

"My  lords  and  gentlemen  —  The  satisfac- 


tion with  which  the  heart  of  every  Irishman 
must  exult  at  the  fair  scene  of  prosperity 
now  opening  to  this  country,  may  equal,  if 
cannot  exceed,  the  glow  of  my  private  feel- 
ings ;  and  whilst  you  applaud  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain,  in  removing  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  you 
cannot  but  particularly  acknowledge  the  un- 
equivocal demonstration  of  her  sincere  affec- 
tion, in  admitting  you,  upon  the  most  liberal 
plan,  to  an  immediate,  free,  and  equal  inter- 
course with  her  colonies.  The  wise  and 
salutary  laws  which  you  have  framed,  natu- 
rally lead  to  the  most  beneficial  enjo3'ment 
of  that  intercourse.  And  when  I  reflect  on 
those  great  objects,  and  on  your  meritorious 
attention  to  the  trade,  agriculture,  and  man- 
ufactures of  this  kingdom,  so  conspicuously 
manifested  by  the  laws  passed  for  granting 
ample  bounties  on  the  export  of  your  corn, 
your  linen,  and  your  sail-cloth,  by  the  pre- 
miums for  encouraging  the  growth  of  hemp 
and  flax-seed,  and  by  the  judicious  provi- 
sions for  the  better  regulation  of  your  ma- 
nufactures, I  feel  a  conscious  satisfaction, 
that  the  commerce  of  this  kingdom  has  been 
established  upon  an  extended,  firm,  and  last- 
ing basis  ;  and  that  Ireland  must,  in  the 
course  of  her  future  prosperity,  look  back 
to  this  a?ra,  the  labours  of  the  present  par- 
liament, and  the  diffusive  indulgence  of  his 
majesty,  with  a  most  grateful  veneration. 
Your  own  discreet  judgment  will  naturally 
suggest  the  expediency,  when  you  return 
to  your  several  counties,  of  impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  men  the  various 
blessings  of  their  present  situation.  Demon- 
strate to  them,  that  every  effectual  source 
of  commercial  wealth  is  now  their  own,  and 
invites  that  industry,  without  which  the 
wisest  commercial  regulations  remain  a  dead 
letter, and  the  bounties  of  nature  are  lavished 
in  vain.  Cherish  such  a  spirit  of  industry, 
and  convince  them  of  the  essential  advan- 
tages they  derive  from  their  free  and  excel- 
lent constitution,  the  maintenance  of  every 
branch  of  which  in  its  just  vigour  and  au- 
thority can  alone  secure  their  liberties,  and 
preserve  their  happiness." 
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WO  questions  were  now 
objects  of  dispute 
between  Ireland  and 
England,  freedom  of 
trade  and  legislative 
independence.  The  lat- 
ter had  been  brought 
prominently  at  this 
the  alteration  in  the 
Irish  mutiny  act,  and  a  multitude  of 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  paragraphs,  pub- 
lished almost  daily,  and  read  and  com- 
mented upon  with  the  utmost  avidity,  kept 
the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. Grattan  had  printed,  in  a  pam- 
phlet, the  substance  of  his  speech  against 
the  right  of  foreign  legislation  and  the 
clause  of  perpetuity  in  the  mutiny  bill,  and 
this  had  an  immense  circulation.  The  ma- 
jorities in  the  house  of  commons  against 
the  popular  wishes  on  this  subject  tended 
to  irritate  the  nation,  and  increased  its  dis- 
trust of  the  legislative  body  and  its  con- 
fidence in  the  volunteers.  The  opinion 
became  more  fixed,  and  was  more  publicly 
declared,  that  the  wealth  of  Ireland  was 
employed  to  buy  a  majority  in  parliament 
to  betray  their  country.  In  the  midst  of 
the  public  agitation  consequent  upon  this 
state  of  things,  lord  Buckinghamshire  had 
become  unpopular  in  Ireland,  and  his  ad- 
ministration had  not  given  satisfaction  to 
the  ministers  in  England.  The  power 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  volunteers 
was  ascribed  in  some  degree  to  his  remiss- 
ness,  although  it  might  perhaps  be  charged 
equally  as  much  to  the  weak  and  vacillating 
counsels  of  the  English  court.  He  was 
recalled  after  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
on  the  23rd  of  December  lord  Carlisle  was 
appointed  in  his  stead. 

While  the  English  government  was  natu- 
rally alarmed  at  the  position  assumed  by 
the  volunteers  in  Ireland,  the  claims  made 
by  the  Irish  to  absolute  legislative  inde- 
pendence were  not  generally  approved  in 
England,  even  by  those  who  were  usually 
the  advocates  of  Irish  interests.  On  the 
23rd  of  February,  1781,  when  the  English 
mutiny  bill  was  before  the  British  house  of 
commons,  it  was  announced  that  in  com- 


mittee the  name  of  Ireland  had  been  totally 
omitted.  This  gave  rise  to  a  rather  ani- 
mated debate,  some  objecting  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  ministers,  as  though  it  were 
a  tacit  giving  up  of  the  right  of  legislative 
supremacy  over  Ireland.  The  debate  was 
rendered  interesting  by  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Fox,  who  took  that  opportunity  of  stating 
his  sentiments  on  this  important  question. 
He  rose,  he  said,  agreeably  to  his  intimation 
to  the  house,  to  move  for  the  recommitment 
of  that  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a 
very  material  and  important  alteration  that 
had  taken  place  in  it.  He  began  his  speech 
with  stating,  that  if  he  had  not  been  sen- 
sible of  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  his 
situation  in  the  question  which  he  was 
about  to  agitate,  the  observation  that  had 
fallen  from  a  gentleman  high  in  office,  and 
an  old  well-informed  member  of  that  house, 
would  have  opened  his  eyes,  and  convinced 
him,  that  he  was  treading  upon  ground  at 
once  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  had  said,  that  the  house 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  do  that  which  it 
could  not  fully  and  perfectly  accomplish, 
and  had  advised  them  rather  to  overlook  the 
attack  upon  their  dignity,  by  the  present- 
ment of  a  frivolous  petition,  than  attempt  a 
punishment  which  they  could  not  enforce. 
This  was  his  sentiment;  it  was  at  all  times 
so,  since  he  constantly  was  of  opinion,  that 
prudence  ought  at  all  times  to  be  consulted 
in  measures  of  dignity,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  assert  powers  of  authority  at  a  season 
when,  from  weakness,  they  were  unable  to 
support  their  claim.  To  agitate  a  question, 
therefore,  respecting  the  powers  of  supre- 
macy and  superintendency,  which  this  coun- 
try asserted  over  a  sister  kingdom,  at  a 
time  when  that  kingdom  was  disposed  to 
militate  the  principle,  must  certainly  be 
dangerous  ground,  and  particularly  so  at  a 
moment  when  the  country  was  involved  in 
a  scene  of  complicated  calamities,  and  was 
threatened  with  the  most  decisive  ruin. 
He  trusted  that  the  house  would  forgive 
him,  if,  in  the  situation  he  then  stood, 
he  should  take  up  a  few  minutes  of  their 
time  in  stating  his  sentiments  of  the  ques- 
tion; since  he  knew  from  experience,  that 
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pains  would  be  taken  to  misrepresent  what 
lie  should  say,  in  order  to  place  him  in 
a  light  unfavourable  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. The  insidious  pains  that  had  been 
exerted  on  a  former  occasion  to  misre- 
present both  him  and  other  gentlemen  on 
the  same  side  of  the  house,  had  not  alto- 
gether failed  in  producing  the  intended 
effect  of  making  them  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
a  people  whom  they  loved  and  honoured. 
Difficult  and  dangerous  as  the  situation 
was,  he  could  not  be  induced  from  any 
apprehensions  of  personal  consequence  to 
permit  a  matter  charged  with  so  much 
apparent  danger  to  pass  unnoticed;  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  not  insensible  of  the 
unfavourable  opinions  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  had  many  reasons  of  friendship  and 
affection  for  wishing  to  stand  well  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  it  was 
not  his  purpose  to  attack  the  claim  which 
they  had  set  up  to  legislative  independency. 
They  had  not  a  friend  in  that  house  more 
warmly  attached  to  their  interests  than  him- 
self. He  wished  to  show  the  dangers  and 
alarming  tendency  of  this  bill  both  to  the 
liberties  of  England  and  of  Ireland ;  and 
he  thought,  to  be  silent  on  such  a  subject 
would  be  tacitly  to  assist  in  taking  away 
from  the  people  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  in  demolishing  and 
subverting  the  liberties  of  the  subject  in 
order  to  give  the  prince  a  means  of  be- 
coming absolute.  He  had  been  held  out, 
lie  was  aware,  as  the  enemy  of  Ireland,  and 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  (lord  North), 
had  been  declared  to  be  the  best  friend  of 
that  country,  though  he  (Fox)  had  uniformly 
endeavoured  to  support  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  Irish,  and  to  give  them  all 
they  requested  long  ago,  which  the  noble 
lord  had  positively  denied  them  till  they 
had  armed  themselves,  and  then,  by  three 
specific  propositions,  had  given  more  to 
force  than  he  had  before  denied  to  suppli- 
cation. In  better  times  than  these,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  he  should  probably  have  entered 
upon  the  topic  in  a  manner  and  in  language 
widely  different  from  that  he  meant  to 
adopt  and  to  use  on  the  present  occasion. 
In  better  times  than  these,  he  should  have 
talked  of  the  superintending  power  of  the 
British  parliament  over  Ireland,  and  over 
every  part  of  the  British  monarchy;  but 
such  was  the  miserable  situation  to  which 
the  king's  servants  had  reduced  this  country, 
that  the  question  was  of  a  very  delicate 
nature  indeed,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a 


matter  easy  to  be  handled  without  dis- 
turbing what  ought  not  to  be  disturbed, 
and  without  producing  consequences  which 
every  man  who  wished  well  to  his  country 
must  wish  to  avoid.  In  the  present  ques- 
tion, he  wished  to  speak  and  act  agreeably 
to  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  first  and 
best  men  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 
The  power  of  supremacy  and  superinten- 
dency  of  this  country  over  her  distant  con- 
nexions, were  topics  which  he  knew  were  at 
that  time  dangerous  to  be  touched,  but 
which  had  never  been  so  at  any  former 
period  of  our  history.  Ten  years  ago  it 
would  not  have  been  considered  as  improper 
or  dangerous  to  talk  on  these  topics,  because 
then  they  were  considered  as  necessary  to 
the  liberties  and  the  well-being  of  the 
empire.  They  were  not  only  considered  by 
that  house  in  this  light,  but  by  every  part 
of  our  extended  empire  they  were  allowed 
and  acknowledged  the  same.  It  was  the 
weakness  of  administration  that  had  given 
rise  to  different  ideas.  America  had  never 
complained  of  these  powers  till  her  calm 
and  sober  requests  were  refused ;  and  Ire- 
land had  not  asserted  the  contrary  till  relief 
was  denied  when  her  grievances  were  mani- 
fest. But  now  the  topics  were  dangerous 
to  be  touched.  The  weakness  and  the 
wantonness  of  ministers  had  introduced  into 
that  house  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
new  and  unprecedented,  and  he  must  yield 
to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  submission. 
But  he  might  say,  that  if  he  had  been 
speaking  on  this  subject  ten  years  ago,  he 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  saying, 
that  the  superintendency  and  supremacy  of 
this  country  was  necessary  to  the  liberty  of 
the  empire,  for  many  great,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  unanswerable  reasons,  and  that  in 
particular  they  ought  to  be  careful  never  to 
give  out  of  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
making  a  mutiny  bill.  He  would  have 
been  able  to  have  advanced  various  reasons 
for  retaining  this  privilege,  the  first  and 
most  powerful  of  which  would  have  been  a 
reason  of  apprehension  lest  at  some  future 
moment  of  negligence  or  corruption,  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  the  assemblies  of 
any  of  the  colonies  of  America,  or  of  any 
other  of  our  foreign  connexions,  should  be 
tempted  or  prevailed  on  to  grant  a  per- 
petual mutiny  bill.  If  he  had  advanced 
this  argument,  he  knew  that  it  would  have 
been  immediately  said  of  him,  that  he 
pushed  speculation  to  excess,  that  he  was 
chimerical  and  libellous  in  his  ideas,  for 
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that  no  house  of  representatives  could  be  so 
negligent  or  corrupt  as  to  grant  such  a  bill, 
and  no  people  so  blind   and  supine  as  to 
bear  it.     Might  he  not  then  now  say  this, 
when  it  was  not  an  argument  of  speculation 
but  experience,  and  when  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  had   actually  granted   a  perpetual 
mutiny  bill  to  the  crown,  by  which  they 
had  invested  the  sovereign  with  the  power 
of  a  standing  army,  unlimited  in  point  of 
numbers  or  duration.     There  were  in  the 
passing  of  this  bill,  so  granted,  also  several 
circumstances  of  a  suspicious  nature,  which 
implied,    in    pretty    plain    language,    that 
it  was  imposed  upon  them  by  the  cabinet 
of  England.      It    originated   in    the   privy 
council  of  this  country,  and  was  sent  over 
at  a  time  when    Ireland  was    loud  in  her 
claim    of    independent     legislation.       The 
cabinet  took  advantage  of  the  heat  and  the 
inflammation    of   Ireland,   with    respect    to 
independence,  and   granted    them   the   one 
thing,  provided  they  would  purchase  it  at  the 
price  of  the  other.     They  applied  to  the 
passions  of  the  country  ;  they  seized  on  par- 
liament in   the   moment  of   their   warmth, 
and    appealing    perhaps    to    other   passions 
than  those  of  patriotic  phrenzy,  they  pro- 
cured the  consent  of  parliament  to  this,  and 
received  a  perpetual  standing  army,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  declaration  of  rights.     Many  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Irish  parliament 
were  sensible  of  the  shock  which  that  bill 
gave  at  once  to  the  liberty  of  Ireland  and 
England.       Mr.    Grattan    called    upon  the 
people  of  this  country  to  stand  forward  and 
protect  the  liberties  of  both  by  preventing 
the   dangerous   effects  of  a  law  so  violent 
and  contradictory  to  the  constitution.     It 
was    therefore   a   business   in    which   both 
nations  were  equally  affected,  and  in  which 
they  ought  equally  to  unite.     It  was  a  spe- 
cies of  conspiracy  between  the  cabinet  and 
that  part  of  the   people   of  Ireland,  who, 
anxious  for  independence,  were  intoxicated 
with  the  idea,  and  inclined  to  purchase  it 
at  any  price.  A  conspiracy  to  give  a  mutiny 
bill   of  their  own  to  Ireland,  in  return  for 
a  grant  from  Ireland  of  a  perpetual  army  to 
the  crown,  a  tiling  wholly  unwarranted 
the  constitution.    It  was  curious  and  alarm- 
ing that  in  the  Irish  mutiny  bill,  the  pre- 
amble was  left  out  which   recited  the  de- 
claration  of  rights.      What  could   be    the 
inducement  of  that  omission  ?     It  containec 
no  enacting  law,  and  consequently  was  in 
no  ways  an  attack  on   the  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland.    It  was  merely  declara- 
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:ory,  and  as  the  constitution  and  rights  in 
3oth  countries  were  the  same,  the  declara- 
tion of  those  rights  was  equally  applicable 
;o   both ;  but    it  was   found   expedient    to 
eave  out  the  preamble  because  the  words 
'  Whereas  it  is  illegal  in  the  crown  to  keep 
a  standing  army  in  times  of  peace,"  were  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  bill  which   had 
jeen    granted.       The    danger    of    the   bill 
would  appear  in  its  full  magnitude  when 
gentlemen  reflected  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary now  to  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  in  Ireland,  unlimited  in  number  and 
duration,  was  the  power  of  the  purse.     He 
considered   the   statute   of    king   William, 
commonly    called    the    disbanding    statute, 
reducing  the  number  of  troops  to  twelve 
thousand,    and    which    by  a   late    act    had 
been  raised  to  fifteen  thousand,  to  be  still  in 
force  with  respect  to  this  country,  but  it 
was  not  so  agreeable  to  the  present  idea  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  so  that  there  was  no 
power  sufficiently  restrictive   on    ministers 
against  maintaining  in  that  country  an  army 
to  any  extent.     But  it  might  be  argued, 
that  without  the  power  of  the  purse,   the 
power  of  the  army  was  nothing.      It  had 
been  the  policy  of  Britain  to  keep   them 
both  in  her  own  hands,  and  she  had  granted 
them  only  for  one  year.     As  there  was  no 
responsibility   in   the    ministers    under    the 
existing  laws,  and  as  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  either  kingdom  to  bring  them  to  a  legal 
parliamentary  conviction,  the  ministers  who 
advised    the    perpetual    mutiny    bill    were 
guilty  of  high  treason.     The  act  giving  the 
crown   a  perpetual  mutiny  bill,   in    direct 
violation  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  was 
high  treason  against  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  But  how  could  he  get  at  the  authors 
of  the  treason  in  the  present  circumstances  ? 
It  was  perfectly  impossible,  for  there  was 
no  responsibility  to  be  established  against 
them.     This  difficulty  had  been  incurred  by 
a  system  of  negligence  and  incapacity.    Any 
other  minister  would  have  softened  when  it 
could  have  been   done    with  propriety,  or 
resisted  when  it  could  have  been  done  with 
success  ;  but  the  noble  lord  had  acted  con- 
trary to  every  expectation.     When  Ireland, 
in  a  decent,  sober  style,  applied  to  parlia- 
ment for  relief  from  restrictions  which  were 
at  once  impolitic  and  illiberal,   the   noble 
lord  attended  more  to  the  representations  of 
individual    members,    influenced    by    their 
constituents,  the  manufacturers   of  trading 
towns,   than   to    the  unanimous  call    of    a 
whole  country.     The  minister  was  obliged, 
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on  account  of  the  American  war,  to  court 
the  votes  of  individual  members,  and  when 
the  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  house  had 
carried  a  decisive   question,  he  came  down 
two    days    afterwards,    and   resisted    their 
anxious  endeavours  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  the  Irish,  when  they  were  temperate  in 
their  requests.     The  honourable  gentleman 
then  stated  the  powerful  and  rapid  effect  of 
the  resolution  and  spirit  of  Ireland.     Their 
associations  had  done  more  in  a   moment 
than  all  the  effects  of  friendship  in   their 
favour.     All  false  reasoning  had  vanished  ; 
all  little  partial  motives  of  resistance  had 
ceased ;  local  considerations  died  away  in- 
stantly ;   and  the  noble  lord    in   the    blue 
ribbon,  who  had  shewn  himself  the  last  man 
to  listen  to  supplication,  was  the  first  man 
to  give  way  to  force.     The  noble  lord  came 
down  to   that  house,  and  by  three  lumping 
propositions  did  more  for  Ireland  than  she 
had  ventured  to  ask ;   not  that  he  blamed 
the  noble  lord  for  the  concessions  ;  he  had 
acted   wisely,    and   had    properly   told   the 
house,  that  commercial  considerations  ought 
not  to  be  taken  upon   a   narrow   illiberal 
scale,  but   should   be    looked    at   as   great 
objects.     All  that  he  blamed  in  the  noble 
lord  was  for  having  done  that  meanly  which 
he  might  have  done  with  grace  and  dignity. 
An  army  might  thereafter  be    raised   and 
maintained  in  Ireland  under  that  law,  which, 
though  legal  in  Ireland,  would  be  illegal  in 
England,  and  not  the  less  dangerous  from 
being  illegal ;   soldiers  raised,  enlisted,  and 
attested  in  England,  might  be  sent  to  Ire- 
land, and  placed   under  the  military  law, 
which  in  one  instance  at  least  was  different 
from  the  law  of  England,  since  it  gave  the 
king  a  power  over  them  in  everything  short 
of  life  and  limb.     Though  an  enemy  to  the 
dangerous  influence  of  the  crown,  he  was  a 
friend  to  its  just  prerogative,  and  he  con- 
sidered the  power  vested  in  his  majesty  of 
sending  troops  to  whatever  part  of  his  do- 
minions that  might  require  their  assistance, 
a  most   valuable   prerogative.      It  was   on 
this  ground  that  the  earl  of  Chatham  said 
that  retrenching  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
employed    in    Ireland,    was    "  tearing    the 
master-feather  from  the  eagle's  wing."    That 
bill    therefore,    containing    different    laws, 
became  dangerous  to  the  prerogative.    Many 
more  things  he  had  on  his  mind  to  offer  on 
the  subject,  but  he  saw  the  impropriety  of 
urging  all  that  had  occurred  to  him.     He 
was  restrained  by   the    consciousness    that 
everything  which  he  said  would  be  misre- 
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presented  in  Ireland,  and  that  for  the  basest 
of  purposes.  He  reminded  the  house  again, 
that  the  Irish  mutiny  bill  had  originated  in 
this  country,  and  that  it  had  passed  under 
the  most  suspicious  and  alarming  circum- 
stances. He  concluded  with  saying,  that 
ic  should  move  for  the  recommitment  of 
the  bill  when  the  present  question  was  set- 
tled. 

Fox's  motion  led  to  no  result  with  regard 
to  Ireland;  nor  does  the  subject  appear  to 
lave  been  pursued  any  farther.  In  Ireland, 
the  summer  of  1781  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  reviewing  and  organizing  the  volunteer 
corps,  and  in  popular  meetings,  and  was 
marked  by  no  event  of  prominent  impor- 
tance. On  the  9th  of  October,  the  earl  of 

iarlisle  opened  a  new  session  of  the  Irish 
parliament ;  and  in  his  speech,  after  the 
usual  mention  of  the  charter  schools,  he 
proceeded  to  allude  to  other  branches  of 
national  industry.  "  I  am  sensible  also," 
he  said,  "  of  the  expediency  and  good  po- 
licy of  the  encouragements  which  are  ac- 
customed to  be  given,  as  well  to  the  linen 
manufacture  as  to  tillage,  to  the  fisheries, 
the  inland  carriage  and  export  of  corn,  and 
other  great  national  objects.  It  will  deserve, 
however,  your  best  attention  and  vigilance 
to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  strict  and  due 
expenditure  of  such  sums  as  may  be  granted 
for  these  wise  and  benevolent  purposes. 
His  majesty  ardently  wishes  the  happiness 
of  his  people  of  Ireland,  in  whose  affec- 
tion and  loyalty  he  places  the  firmest  re- 
liance ;  and  though  I  am  not  directed  to 
call  upon  you  for  any  extraordinary  sup- 
plies in  this  time  of  general  hostility,  when 
these  kingdoms  are  exposed  to  an  unna- 
tural and  dangerous  combination  of  enemies, 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  assure  his  majesty  of  your 
cordial  disposition  to  give  him  every  assist- 
ance compatible  with  your  means  and  cir- 
cumstances. No  event  could  more  contri- 
bute to  the  public  security  than  the  general 
concurrence  with  which  the  late  spirited 
offers  of  assistance  were  presented  to  me 
from  every  part  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  I  am 
fully  convinced  that,  if  necessity  had  arisen, 
it  was  in  my  power  to  have  called  into  ac- 
tion all  the  strength  and  spirit  of  a  brave 
and  loyal  people,  eager,  under  my  direction, 
to  be  employed  in  aid  of  his  majesty's  re- 
gular forces,  for  the  public  defence.  I  trust 
that  every  part  of  my  conduct  will  demon- 
strate how  much  it  is  the  wish  of  my  heart 

to  engage  your  confidence.     I  shall  claim  it 
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only  in  proportion  as  I  shall  be  found  to 
deserve  it,  by  an  unwearied  endeavour  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  Ireland ;  and  I 
am  sensible  that  this  is  the  best  method 
of  recommending  my  services  to  our  sove- 
reign, and  of  obtaining  your  concurrence 
toward  the  ease  and  honour  of  my  adminis- 
tration." 

Thus,  in  continuance  of  the  weak  policy 
of  his  predecessor,  or  rather,  it  would  appear, 
that  of  lord  North's  government,  the  new 
lord  lieutenant  actually  gave  his  public  ap- 
probation to  the  very  volunteer  force  which 
had  been  indirectly  censured  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  session  of  parliament,  and 
on  which  the  government  certainly  did  not 
look  with  a  favourable  eye.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  now  generally  understood  that 
the  government  wished  to  check  and  dis- 
arm the  volunteers,  and  that  it  was  fear 
alone  which  forced  the  ministers  into  an 
outward  acquiescence. 

The  debate  on  the  address  turned  prin- 
cipally on  the  volunteers,  and  it  was  re- 
marked how  cautiously  direct  mention  of 
them  was  avoided,  although  every  one  knew 
that  the  speech  and  the  address  were  in- 
tended as  an  approval  of  their  conduct.  At 
length  Mr.  O'Neill,  seconded  by  Mr.  Co- 
nolly,  moved  a  direct  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
volunteers,  "for  their  exertions  and  con- 
tinuance, and  for  their  loyal  and  spirited 
declarations  on  the  late  expected  invasion." 
This  proposition  led  to  a  rather  animated 
discussion.  Some  members  urged  the  in- 
consistency of  the  house  in  closing  one  ses- 
sion with  a  vote  of  censure  on,  and  com- 
mencing the  next  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to, 
the  same  body  of  men.  In  reply  to  this  it 
was  insisted  that  the  vote  of  the  preceding 
session  was  directed  against  the  printers 
and  publishers  of  their  resolutions,  and  not 
against  the  volunteers  themselves,  while 
others  insisted  that  parliament  was  not  infal- 
lible, but  that  it  might  commit  an  error  on 
one  occasion,  and  afterwards  correct  itself. 
Some  even  urged  that  the  house  should 
order  the  vote  of  censure  to  be  expunged 
from  its  journals.  In  the  end,  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  volunteers  was  passed  unani- 
mously, and  it  was  ordered  that  they  should 
be  presented  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  different 
counties. 

The  patriotic  party  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons were  particularly  active  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session.  On  the  10th  of 
October  leave  was  obtained  to  bring  in  an 
habeas  corpus  bill ;  Mr.  Grattan  announced 


his  intention  of  again  bringing  the  mutiny- 
bill  under  discussion  ;  and  among  other  an- 
nouncements of  popular  bills,  Mr.  Yelverton 
declared  his  intention,  immediately  after  the 
recess,  of  asking  leave  to  bring  in  heads  of  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  transmission  of  bills  to 
England.  The  recess  lasted  three  weeks, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  meeting  after  it, 
which  was  the  29th  of  October,  the  recorder 
of  Dublin,  Mr.  Bradstreet,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  the  patriots,  presented  a  petition 
from  the  guild  of  merchants,  complaining  of 
the  little  advantage  likely  to  be  derived  from 
the  late  concessions  of  the  English  legisla- 
ture in  favour  of  their  commerce.  It  ap- 
pears that  great  hopes  had  been  placed  in 
an  extensive  trade  with  Portugal,  and  now 
that  country  had  somewhat  capriciously  re- 
fused to  admit  Irish  manufactures.  This 
refusal  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion, 
but  it  only  took  off  attention  for  a  moment 
from  the  more  general  subjects  of  complaint. 
The  exertions  of  the  court  to  keep  the 
ministerial  party  entire  were  not  sufficient 
to  hinder  several  defections  from  their 
ranks,  among  which  the  principal  was  that 
of  Mr.  Flood,  whose  opposition  to  ministers 
was  rendered  more  bitter  by  the  loss  of  his 
place.  On  the  13th  of  November  a  warm 
debate  arose  upon  a  bill  to  amend  and  limit 
the  mutiny  bill,  which  was  moved  by  Grat- 
tan and  seconded  by  Flood,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  patriotic  party  numbered  se- 
venty-seven votes  against  a  hundred  and 
thirty-three.  Mr.  Yelverton  had  promised 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  Poynings'  act  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, but  when  that  day  came,  the  me- 
lancholy news  of  the  surrender  of  lord  Corn- 
wallis's  army  in  America  had  just  arrived. 
Mr.  Yelverton  rose  in  the  house  of  commons 
to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  his  motion, 
and  made  a  speech  which  was  deservedly  ad- 
mired by  all  parties.  "I  had  determined 
this  day,"  he  said,  "  to  bring  on  a  motion, 
which  I  think  it  my  indispensable  duty  at  a 
proper  time  to  pursue  ;  a  motion  of  which  I 
will  never  lose  sight,  until  a  mode  of  legisla- 
tion utterly  repugnant  to  the  British  con- 
stitution shall  be  done  away ;  but  the  me- 
lancholy intelligence  received  from  America 
has,  for  the  present,  diverted  my  attention 
from  that  object,  and  turned  my  thoughts 
into  another  train;  and  I  think  it  but  decent 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  Poynings'  law, 
and  for  the  present  devote  my  whole  fa- 
culties to  the  momentous  situation  of  the 
public  affairs  of  the  British  empire.  I  have 
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ilways   looked    upon   the  .true   interest    of 
Great    Britain  and  Ireland  as  inseparable; 
and  I  thank  heaven  we  have  now  more  rea- 
son to  say  so  than  ever.     Great  Britain  can- 
lot  experience  a  misfortune  which  we  shall 
not  feel.     She    cannot   gain    an    advantage 
which  we  shall  not  partake.     It  would  then 
11  become  the  approved  generosity  and  un- 
ihaken  loyalty  of  the  Irish  people  to  remain 
n  silent  apathy  or  sullen  insensibility  on  so 
great  an  occasion,  when  Britain,  surrounded 
with  enemies,  and  struggling  with   magna- 
nimity against  a  warring  world,  becomes  the 
object  of  admiration  of  every  generous  mind. 
But  when,  as  Irishmen,  we  consider  our  con- 
nexions with  England,  what  ought  to  be  our 
feelings  ?    We  are  called  upon  to  testify  our 
affection  and  unalterable  attachment  to  that 
country,  and  to  convince  foreign  nations  that 
we  do  not  despair  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
that  the  British  empire  still  has  power  and 
resources  to  render  her  formidable  to  her 
numerous  enemies,   and   to  convince    them 
that  the  dismemberment  she  has  suffered  has 
only  served  to  draw  the  remaining  parts  into 
closer  union  and  interest.     I  will  therefore 
move,  that  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  express  our  unalterable 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  majesty's  royal 
person,  family,  and  government,  and  to  as- 
sure his  majesty  that  in  the  present  critical 
situation  of  affairs,  when  his  majesty's  do- 
minions are  exposed  to  a  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous combination  of  enemies,  we  think  it 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  us  to  declare  our 
warmest  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  majesty's 
crown,  and  our  most  earnest  wishes  for  the 
British   empire.     That,   conscious  that  our 
interests  are  become  inseparably  united  with 
those  of  Great    Britain,  we   feel  that  the 
events  of  war  involve  both   countries  in  a 
common  calamity;  and  to  entreat  his    ma- 
jesty to  believe,  that  we  hold  it  to  be  oui 
indispensable  duty,  as  it  is  our  most  heart) 
inclination,   cheerfully   to   support  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  in  al 
such  measures  as  can  tend  to  defeat  the  con- 
federacy  of  his  majesty's  enemies,   and   to 
restore  the  blessings   of  a  lasting  and  ho- 
nourable peace." 

The  only  opposition  to  this  motion  wai 
made  by  a  few  members,  who  fancied  that  i 
implied  their  approval  of  the  American  war 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority 
On  the  seventh  of  December  Mr.  Gr;ittan 
again  led  the  patriots  of  the  house  of  com 
mons,  in  an  attack  on  the  financial  manage 
ment  of  the  government.     "  Your  debt,"  h 
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aid,   "  including  annuities,  is  £2,C67,600 ; 
f  this  debt,  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  you 
ave  borrowed   above  £,1,900,000,   in   the 
ast  eight  years  above  £1,500,000,  and  in 
he   last  two  years  £910,090.     I  state  not 
nly  the  fact  of  your  debt,  but  the  progress 
f  your  accumulation,    to   show    the    rapid 
mortality  of  your  distemper,  the  accelerated 
elocity   with  which  you  advance  to  ruin  ; 
nd  if  the   question   stood    alone    on    this 
Around  it  would  stand  linn ;  for  I  must  far- 
her  observe,  that  if  this  enormous  debt  be 
he  debt  of  the  peace  establishment,  noi  ac- 
umulated  by  directing  the  artillery  of  your 
irms  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  by  direct- 
ng  the  artillery  of  your  treasury  against  your 
onstitution,  it  is  a  debt  of  patronage  and 
jrostitution."  He  then  proceeded  to  analyze 
he  various  articles  of  the  government  es- 
imates ;    in  reply    to  which  the   ministers 
ittempted  to  deny  his  facts,  and  refute  his 
deductions.      However,   when    the    speaker 
>resented  his  money-bills,  he   could   again 
•ejoice  in    the    despatch  and    facility   with 
.vhich  the  supplies  were  granted,  and  he  did 
lot  lose  the  opportunity  of  again  flattering 
the    volunteers.        "  Though     no     material 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  this  kingdom 
las  taken  place  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
ast  session,  it  ought   to  be,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded is,  a  subject  of  general  satisfaction  to 
reflect  that,  amidst  the  horrors  of  war,  it  has 
shared  none  of  its  calamities ;  that  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity   has  been  preserved  within, 
and   that    the    dangers    with    which   it  was 
threatened  from  without,  have  been  averted 
by  his  majesty's  paternal  care,  by  your  ex- 
cellencv's  vigilance  and  judicious  conduct, 
and  by  the  voluntary  and  virtuous  exertions 
of  its  own  loyal  and  brave  inhabitants ;  nor 
is   the  future    prospect   less    pleasing    than 
the  view  of  what  is  past.     Several  attempts 
have  been  lately  made,  and  with  some  suc- 
cess, to  establish  in  this  kingdom  new  ma- 
nufactures, to  revive  and  improve  the   old, 
and    to    extend    its    commerce ;     the    lower 
orders  of  the  people   are    recovering  from 
their  former  indolence  and  ignorance,  am 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of  industry,  the 
great  spring  of  national  happiness,  begins  to 
diffuse  itself  throughout  the  nation.     Fron 
these   dispositions  in   the    people,   and    th< 
generous    encouragement    given    to    every 
useful  undertaking  by  those  of  higher  con 
ditions,  it  seems  not  too  much  confidence  ti 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  wher 
this  kingdom  will  emerge  from  that  state  o 
inaction  and  languor  into  whicn  it  was  sunk 
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and  that  it  will  assume  that  rank  in  the  em- 
pire which  belongs  to  it,  and  become  one  of 
its  principal  pillars.  The  commons,  sen- 
sible of  the  benefits  they  enjoy  under  your 
excellency's  just  and  wise  administration, 
have,  with  unusual  dispatch,  granted  all  the 
supplies  which  were  required,  and  have  also 
made  provision  for  the  discharge  of  an  arrear 
of  £300,000  incurred  since  the  last  session  ; 
and  though  they  have  not  imposed  on  the 
subject  any  new  or  additional  tax,  except 
for  the  purposes  of  regulation,  they  are  not 
without  hopes  the  revenue  will  hereafter 
prove  adequate  to  the  public  service,  and 
that  the  augmentation  made  by  such  regula- 
tion, and  the  reformation  already  com- 
menced in  the  collection  and  management 
of  it,  will  prevent  any  future  deficiency.'' 

Poynings'  law,  as  the  ground  of  many  of 
the  most  unpopular  pretensions  of  the 
crown,  although  it  was  certainly  intended 
originally  to  protect  the  people  against  their 
governors,  now  became  the  object  of  attacks 
which  ended  in  its  abolition.  On  the  llth 
of  December,  1781,  Flood  carried  out  the 
design  of  Mr.  Yelverton  in  moving  for  a 
committee  to  examine  the  precedents  and 
records  that  day  produced,  and  such  others 
as  might  be  necessary  to  explain  the  law  of 
Poynings.  The  argument  he  followed  was, 
that  Poynings'  law  was  itself  a  constitu- 
tional one,  but  that  the  interpretation  put 
upon  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  it 
was  contrary  to  its  intention  and  spirit.  He 
said  that  it  was  highly  unconstitutional  for 
any  of  the  three  estates,  king,  lords,  or  com- 
mons, to  intrench  upon  the  privileges  of 
either  of  the  other;  that  each  had  its  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  province,  the  deliberative 
authority  of  the  state  resting  with  the 
houses  of  lords  and  commons,  the  executive 
with  the  king.  The  constitution  had  in- 
vested the  two  houses  with  the  deliberative 
authority  of  propounding  and  framing  laws 
by  which  the  people  were  to  be  governed, 
because  they  themselves  were  the  people's 
representatives;  and  it  had  given  the  king 
only  a  negative  on  the  laws  when  proposed, 
because  he  was  the  executive  officer,  and 
had  no  occasion  for  any  right  of  interference 
in  the  business  of  legislation,  but  just  so 
much  as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own 
prerogative  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
other  estates,  which  he  was  sufficiently- 
enabled  to  do,  from  a  power  of  negativing 
any  law  which  he  thought  might  be  injurious 
to  that  prerogative.  But  this,  which  was 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  British  con- 


stitution, and  to  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  fully  entitled  as  participating  in  that 
constitution,  had  been  wrested  from  them, 
not  by  the  act  of  the  10th  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  commonly  called  Poynings'  law, 
nor  by  the  explanatory  acts  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  but  by  the  corrupt  and  vicious  con- 
struction and  interpretation  given  to  those 
acts,  by  the  twelve  judges  of  England,  but 
more  especially  by  the  decision  of  nine 
judges  of  Ireland,  whose  names  that  decision 
had  consigned  to  everlasting  infamy.  Yet 
corrupt  and  venal  as  that  decision  was,  there 
were  two  subsequent  authorities  generally 
urged  in  support  of  this  false  construction 
of  the  law,  that  went  further  than  even  the 
judges  had  ventured  to  go.  He  observed 
that  the  reigns  antecedent  to  the  coming  of 
the  family  of  the  Stuart,  had  produced  the 
worst  precedents  for  the  English,  and  the 
reigns  since  the  worst  for  the  Irish  consti- 
tution. The  first  warp  and  perversion  was 
given  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  who  came 
from  the  throne  of  Scotland,  to  that  of 
England  and  Ireland,  filled  with  Scottish 
prejudices,  and  entertaining  a  very  exalted 
notion  indeed  of  royal  prerogative.  In  very 
early  times  the  Scottish  parliaments  enjoyed 
the  full  power  of  enacting  all  laws  ;  the  king 
only  put  them  in  execution,  but  had  not 
even  a  negative  on  their  passing;  this  was 
much  less  power  than  a  king  ought  to  have  ; 
and  in  time  the  Scottish  kings  contrived  to 
acquire  more ;  for  at  the  period  that  parlia- 
ment enjoyed  this  plentitude  of  power, 
attendance  on  public  business  was  thought 
a  very  great  hardship.  There  are  many 
instances  of  boroughs,  &c.,  praying  to  be 
eased  of  the  burden  of  sending  representa- 
tives. This  reluctance  and  disinclination  to 
attend  gave  rise  to  an  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  for  in  order,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  ease  the  members  of  parliament,  that  their 
term  of  attendance  might  be  shortened,  and 
that  they  might  only  have  to  decide  upon 
such  laws  as  were  to  be  passed,  a  committee 
was  selected  under  the  name  of  lords  of 
articles  The  office  of  this  committee  was 
to  prepare  all  the  laws  which  the  parliament 
was  to  pass,  consequently  it  became  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  the  Scottish 
kings  to  have  the  selecting  of  the  persons 
who  were  to  sit  in  this  committee  ;  and  this 
object  they  found  means  to  attain.  Then 
began  that  favourite  doctrine,  "  that  the 
parliament  could  not  take  any  matter  into 
consideration  till  it  had  been  propounded 
on  the  part  of  the  crown ;"  and  though  in 
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the  worst  times  it  was  never  full}'  obeyed, 
so  as  to  make  the  king  absolute  master  ot  the 
parliament,  yet  the  power  acquired  by  the 
king  in  nominating  the  lords  of  articles,  put 
the  parliament  down  as  much  below  its 
natural  dignity  as  the  king  had  formerly 
been.  King  James  attempted  to  introduce 
this  practice  into  Ireland,  and  with  but  too 
much  success;  for  when  some  opposition 
was  made  to  it  in  parliament,  he  sent  over 
for  a  committee  of  the  members,  whom  he 
ordered  to  attend  him  in  England,  and 
having  lectured  them  upon  the  sublime 
authority  of  kings,  and  the  mysterious  art  of 
legislation ;  and  having  informed  them  that 
it  was  a  subject  above  the  capacity  of  par- 
liament, those  gentlemen  came  home  much 
better  courtiers  than  they  went,  and  con- 
sented to  a  resolution  soon  after  proposed, 
"  that  parliaments  were  but  humble  remem- 
brancers to  his  majesty."  Another  attempt 
was  made  to  divest  parliament  of  their 
authority,  which,  indeed,  had  no  weight  as 
a  precedent,  being  under  the  infamous  ad- 
ministration of  lord  Strafford.  The  lords  of 
Ireland  he  had  reduced  so  low,  as  to  make 
their  own  journals  the  record  of  their 
shame  ;  and  the  commons  (whom  at  his  first 
coming  he  had  called  together,  and  from 
whom  he  had  demanded  a  supply)  pleading 
the  poverty  and  inability  of  the  nation,  he 
told  them  that  that  he  stood  there  in  the 
person  of  the  king,  not  to  supplicate,  but 
demand  his  right ;  and  if  it  were  refused,  he 
would  think  himself  bound  to  use  the  army 
to  enforce  it.  Mr.  Flood  then  went  back 
to  an  early  period  of  the  English  history, 
and  proved  the  manner  of  originating  laws 
in  parliament,  on  which  the  king  had  only  a 
negative,  and  that  even  during  the  most 
despotic  reigns,  till  the  pernicious  principles 
brought  in  by  the  Stuarts  were  attempted 
to  be  enforced  against  the  people's  rights, 
and  the  unfortunate  Charles  fell  a  victim  to 
his  own  ambition,  as  did  lord  Strafford  to 
the  corrupt  and  tyrannic  disposition  which 
influenced  his  conduct  in  Ireland. 

Flood  then  proceeded  to  analyze  the  law 
of  Poynings,  and  show  its  meaning  and 
object.  He  was  opposed  by  the  provost 
and  the  attorney-general,  and  on  a  division, 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty-six  against  sixty -seven. 
Yet  Flood  was  not  deterred  from  repeating 
his  motion  under  other  forms. 

This  attempt  was  followed  by  a  new 
effort  to  give  relief  to  the  catholics.  The 
subject  was  laid  before  parliament  on 
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the  13th  of  September)  when  Mr.  Luke 
Gardiner,  afterwards  lord  Mountjoy,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  in  their  favour.  The  struggle 
for  political  emancipation  seemed  to  have 
softened  down  religious  prejudices,  and  Mr. 
Gardiner's  proposal  was  in  general  well 
received.  A  few  still  preserved  all  their 
old  animosities  against  the  papists,  and 
manifested  the  utmost  alarm.  Sir  Richard 
Johnson  declared  his  intention  of  opposing 
any  bill  which  might  permit  the  papists 
to  carry  arms;  and  others  expressed  similar 
apprehensions,  which  Mr.  Gardiner  calmed 
by  declaring  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
introduce  in  his  bill  clauses  of  the  description 
which  seemed  to  give  so  much  uneasiness. 
The  general  feeling,  however,  seemed  to  be 
a  wish  to  unite  all  classes  of  Irishmen  in 
the  cause  of  patriotism,  and  before  the 
Christmas  adjournment,  Mr.  Gardiner  caused 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  the  heads 
of  his  bill,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
allow  the  catholics  to  possess  land.  On  the 
last  day  of  January,  1782,  immediately  after 
the  adjournment,  another  debate  occurred 
on  this  subject,  when  Mr.  John  Burke 
declared  his  intention  of  opposing  any  mea- 
sure for  taking  off  the  restraint  which  had 
been  placed  by  the  wisdom  of  their  ances- 
tors on  the  catholic  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. On  the  5th  of  February,  the  heads 
of  the  bill  were  brought  forward,  which 
caused  another  warm  debate,  and  this  was 
renewed  on  the  15th,  when  it  was  moved 
to  go  into  committee  upon  the  bill.  On 
this  last  occasion,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  the  bill,  alarmed  the 
house  by  declaring  that  on  reading  the  bill 
over  more  carefully,  it  had  struck  him  that 
the  first  clause  amounted  to  a  repeal  of  the 
act  of  settlement,  the  act  of  forfeiture,  and 
the  act  of  reassumption,  and  that,  if  this 
were  the  case,  the  whole  kingdom  would  be 
thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  by  it. 
Mr.  Grattan  complained  of  the  delays  and 
interruptions  which  the  bill  had  experienced, 
and  said  that  the  promoters  of  the  bill  did 
not  object  to  any  alteration  of  the  clause 
complained  of  which  might  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  lawyers.  On  the  18th,  how- 
ever, all  further  delay  on  this  ground  was 
prevented  by  the  declaration  of  the  law- 
yers that  the  clause  did  not  go  so  far  as 
it  was  imagined,  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  pro- 
fessed himself  satisfied.  Still  the  bill  met 
with  a  very  resolute  opposition,  against 
which  it  required  all  the  talent  of  Grattan 
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and  his  colleagues  to  support  it.  Some 
stigmatized  it  as  utterly  ruinous  to  the 
protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  Even 
Flood,  who  advocated  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  was  afraid  that  the  possession  of  the 
fee-simple  would  give  the  catholics  political 
power,  as  it  would  carry  with  it  influence  in 
elections.  Several  members  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  this  objection.  Others  were  op- 
posed to  the  catholics  receiving  foreign 
education,  and  suggested  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  the  university.  Others, 
again,  objected  to  their  being  permitted  the 
open  and  public  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  they  were  still  more  opposed  to  allowing 
the  same  toleration  to  the  regular  clergy  as 
to  the  secular  priests.  Others  declared 
their  opinion  that  it  would  be  but  justice 
and  policy  to  abolish  the  whole  penal  code 
without  any  exceptions. 

Wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  various 
degrees  of  indulgence  expressed  by  different 
members  of  the  house,  and  at  least  to  secure 
some  degree  of  relief,  Mr.  Gardiner  sepa- 


rated his  measure  into  three  different  bills, 
the  first  of  which  passed  into  a  law,  and 
enabled  the  catholics  to  take,  hold,  and 
dispose  of  lands  and  hereditaments  in  the 
same  manner  as  protestants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  advowsons  and  manors,  or  boroughs 
returning  members  for  parliament;  as  well 
as  removing  some  other  disabilities  and 
repealing  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  parts 
of  the  penal  acts.*  The  second  bill  also 
passed  into  a  law  under  the  title  of  "An 
act  to  allow  persons  professing  the  popish 
religion  to  teach  school  in  this  kingdom, 
and  for  the  regulating  the  education  of 
papists,  and  also  to  repeal  parts  of  certain 
laws  relative  to  the  guardianship  of  their 
children."  This  relieved  the  catholics  from 
some  of  the  most  obnoxious  restrictions  on 
the  education  and  guardianship  of  their 
children.  The  third  of  these  laws,  which 
was  to  authorize  intermarriage  between 
catholics  and  protestants,  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  eight.  Thus  another  breach 
was  made  in  the  oppressive  penal  code. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS ;  MEETING  AT  DUNGANNON  ;  LEGISLATIVE  INDEPENDENCE  GRANTED. 


WHILE  matters  were  thus 
progressing  in  parlia- 
ment, public  opinion 
was  making  much  more 
rapid  strides  without. 
People  saw  that  the  ef- 
forts of  such  of  their 
representatives  in  par- 
liament as  supported 
the  popular  cause  were 
fruitless,  or  their  fruit  came  but  slowly  and 

*  In  the  course  of  these  debates  many  instances 
were  given  of  the  extremely  oppressive  character  of 
many  of  these  penal  laws.  By  one  of  them  Roman 
catholics  were  compelled  to  make  good  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  robbers  in  the  county  in  which 
they  resided.  One  member  said  that  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  to  his  knowledge,  a  number  of  villains 
assembled,  under  the  name  of  whiteboys,  and  did 
considerable  mischief;  the  grand  jury,  from  the  affi- 
davits of  the  sufferers  (it  was  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  robbers  spoke  with  an  Irish  accent),  granted  a 
presentment  against  the  Roman  catholics  of  the 
county.  A  short  time  after  one  of  the  offenders  was 
apprehended,  who  proved  to  be  a  protestant,  and  was 


imperfectly,  and  they  became  more  impatient. 
The  parliamentary  majority  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  government  little  inclined  to  make 
concessions  to  popular  demands,  and  the 
concessions  to  which  they  were  forced  were 
insufficient,  and  generally  granted  too  late. 
On  the  other  side,  the  people  of  Ireland 
stood  in  arms,  asserting  their  rights,  whe- 
ther real  or  imaginary,  and  declaring  their 
resolution  to  obtain  them.  It  was  evident 
that  things  could  not  long  go  on  thus,  and 

executed  for  the  offence.  A  single  catholic  might  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  whole  sum,  even  though  he 
lived  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  county  to  that 
in  which  the  depredation  had  occurred.  An  instance 
was  given  of  a  gentleman  who  resided  nearly  thirty 
miles  from  the  place  where  an  offence  of  this  kind 
had  been  committed,  on  whom,  nevertheless,  the 
amount  was  levied  by  virtue  of  an  execution  taken 
out  of  the  crown  office,  and  he  and  his  family  were 
turned  out  upon  the  country  beggars.  Among  the 
obnoxious  laws  now  repealed,  was  that  which  prohi- 
bited papists  from  possessing  a  horse  of  the  value  of 
five  pounds  or  mo.-e. 
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the  first  movement  towards  the  new  crisis 
was  made  by  the  officers  of  the  southern 
battalion  of  the  Armagh  regiment  of  volun-  ! 
leers,  commanded  by  lord  Charlemont,  who  j 
met  at  Armagh  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1781,    to    consult   on   the    state   of  public 
affairs.     This    was    considered    to    be    so 
serious,   that  it  was    determined   to  call  a 
general  meeting  of  the   volunteers   of   the 
province    of  Ulster,  and  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions were  passed,   in  which  the  officers 
declared,  "  That,  with  the  utmost  concern, 
we  behold  the  little  attention  paid  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  this  kingdom,    by 
the    majority    of  those    whose   duty   it    is  j 
to  establish  and  preserve  the  same.     That 
to  avert   the   impending   danger  from   the 
nation,  and  to  restore  the  constitution  to  its 
original    purity,    the    most    vigorous    and 
effectual  methods  must  be  pursued  to  root 
out  corruption  and  court  influence  from  the 
legislative    body.     That    to    open   a   path 
towards  the  attaining  of  this  desirable  point, 
it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  a  meeting  be 
held  in  the  most  central  town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  which  we   conceive   to  be 
Dungannon,  to  which  said  meeting   every 
volunteer  association  of  the  said  province  is 
most  earnestly  requested  to  send  delegates, 
then  and  there  to  deliberate  on  the  presenl 
alarming  situation  of  public  affairs,  and  to 
determine  on  and  publish  to  their  country 
what  may  be  the  result  of  the  said  meeting. 
That,  as  many  real  and  lasting  advantages 
may  arise  to  this  kingdom    from  the  said 
intended   meeting   being   held    before    the 
present  session  of  parliament  is  much  farther 
advanced,  Friday,  the  15th  day  of  February 
next,    at    ten    o'clock   in   the   forenoon,  is 
hereby  appointed  for  the  said  meeting,   at 
Dungannon  as  aforesaid.     That  as  at   the 
said  meeting  it  is  highly  probable  the  idea 
of  forming  brigades  will   be    agitated  and 
considered,  the  several  corps  of  volunteers 
who  send  delegates  to  the  said  meeting,  are 
requested  to  vest  in  them  a  power  to  asso- 
ciate with   some  one   of  such  brigades  as 
may  be  then  formed." 

When  these  resolutions  appeared  in  the 
various  newspapers,  the  government  was 
struck  with  the  utmost  alarm,  but  it  had 
been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  looking  on 
passively  at  the  proceedings  of  the  volun- 
teers, that  it  was  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  act  vigorously.  The  ministers  were  afraid 
to  provoke,  and  they  therefore  only  exerted 
themselves  indirectly  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing, and  were  unsuccessful.  Few  circum- 


stances  had  caused  so  much  general  anxiety 
as  this  call  to  action;  for  many  of  the 
patriots  themselves  were  apprehensive  of 
the  result,  and  some  looked  upon  it  as 
a  dangerous  step.  However,  when  the  day 
came,  the  15th  of  February,  1782,  dele- 
gates from  a  hundred  and  forty-three  corps 
of  the  volunteers  of  Ulster  were  assembled 
at  Dungannon.  The  church  was  selected 
as  the  place  of  meeting,  which  was  distin- 
guished by  a  calmness  of  temper  that  few 
expected.  The  chair  was  taken  by  colonel 
William  Irvine,  and  among  the  more  dis- 
tinguished men  who  took  part  in  it  were 
the  earl  of  Charlemont,  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  patriots,  Grattan,  and  Flood.  The 
result  of  the  meeting  was  the  following 
series  of  resolutions,  which  were  imme- 
diately printed  in  the  Irish  newspapers:— 

"  Whereas,    it    has    been    asserted    that 
volunteers,  as  such,  cannot  with  propriety 
debate  or  publish  their  opinions  on  political 
subjects,  or  on  the  conduct  of  parliament  or 
public   men.     1.  Resolved,  that  a  citizen, 
by    learning    the   use    of    arms,    does    not 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights.     2.  That  a 
claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  than   the 
king,    lords,   and  commons    of   Ireland,   to 
make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  uncon- 
!  stitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance.    3.  That 
the  powers    exercised    by  a   privy   council 
of  both  kingdoms,  under,  or  under  colour  or 
pretence  of  the  law   of  Poynings,  are  un- 
constitutional  and    a   grievance.      4.    That 
ihe  porls  of  ihis  country  are  by  right  open 
to  all  foreign  countries  not  al  war  with  the 
king;    and    that    any    burthen    thereupon, 
or    obstruction    thereto,   save    only  by   the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconstitutional, 
i  illegal,  and  a  grievance.     5.  That  a  mutiny 
bill,  not  limited  in  point  of  duration  from 
session  to  session,  is  unconstitutional  and  a 
i  grievance.      6.    That    the    independence    of 
1  judges  is  equally  essential  to  the  impartial 
]  administration   of  justice  in  Ireland,  as  in 
j  England;    and    that    the   refusal    or   delay 
j  of  this  right  to  Ireland,  makes  a  distinction 
where  there  should  be  no  distinction,  may 
excite  jealousy  where  perfect  union  should 
prevail,  and  is  in  itself  unconstitutional  and 
a  grievance.     7.  That  it  is  our  decided  and 
unalterable  determination,  to  seek  a  redress 
!  of   these  grievances ;    and  we  pledge   our- 
!  selves  to  each  other,  and  to  our  country,  as 
freeholders,    fellow-citizens,    and    men    of 
honour,  that  we  will,  at  every  ensuing  elec- 
tion,  support    those    only   who    have    sup- 
ported and  will    support  us    therein ;   and 
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that  we  will  use  all  constitutional  means 
to  make  such  our  pursuit  of  redress  speedy 
and  effectual.  8.  That  the  right  honour- 
able and  honourable  the  minority  in  parlia- 
ment, who  have  supported  these  our  consti- 
tutional rights,  are  entitled  to  our  most 
grateful  thanks;  and  that  the  annexed  ad- 
dress be  signed  by  the  chairman,  and  pub- 
lished with  these  resolutions.*  9.  That 
four  members  from  each  county  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  eleven  to  be  a  quorum, 
be  and  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee 
till  next  general  meeting,  to  act  for  the 
volunteer  corps  here  represented,  and  as 
occasion  shall  require,  to  call  general  meet- 
ings of  province.  10.  That  the  said  com- 
mittee do  appoint  nine  of  their  members  to 
be  a  committee  in  Dublin,  in  order  to  com- 
municate with  such  other  volunteer  asso- 
ciations in  the  other  provinces  as  may  think 
proper  to  come  to  similar  resolutions,  and 
to  deliberate  with  them  on  the  most  consti- 
tutional means  of  carrying  them  into  effect. 
11.  That  the  committee  be  and  are  hereby 
instructed  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the 
province,  within  twelve  months  from  this 
day,  or  in  fourteen  days  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  present  parliament,  should 
such  an  event  sooner  take  place.  12.  That 
the  court  of  Portugal  have  acted  towards 
this  kingdom  (being  a  part  of  the  British 
empire)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  upon 
us  to  declare  and  pledge  ourselves  to  each 
other  that  we  will  not  consume  any  wine  of 
the  growth  of  Portugal;  and  that  we  will, 
to  the  extent  of  our  influence,  prevent  the 
use  of  the  said  wine,  save  and  except  the 
wine  at  present  in  this  kingdom,  until  such 
time  as  our  exports  shall  be  received  into 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  as  the  manufac- 
tures of  part  of  the  British  empire.  13.  That 
we  hold  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion  to  be  equally  sacred  in 
others  as  ourselves.  14.  Resolved,  there- 
fore, that  as  men  and  as  Irishmen,  as  chris- 
tians  and  as  protestants,  we  rejoice  in  the 
relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  our 
Roman  catholic  fellow-subjects;  and  we 
conceive  the  measure  to  be  fraught  with  the 
*  The  address  referred  to  was  as  follows : — 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the 
Minority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen, — We  thank  you  for 
your  noble  and  spirited,  though  hitherto  ineffectual 
efforts  in  defence  of  the  great  constitutional  am 
commercial  rights  of  your  country.  Go  on !  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  is  with  you 
and  in  a  free  country,  the  voice  of  the  people  musi 
prevail.  We  know  our  duty  to  our  sovereign,  anc 
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dappiest    consequences    to    the    union    and 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. "f 

No  sooner  had  the  proceedings  of  the 
Dungannon  meeting  been  made  public, 
than  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  have  been  given 
to  the  popular  party.  The  volunteers  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  held  meetings,  and 
declared  their  adherence  to  the  resolutions 
of  their  brethren  in  the  north.  Committees 
of  correspondence  were  formed,  with  a 
central  national  committee  to  regulate  the 
movement.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Ulster  committee  was  to  publish  an  address 
to  the  electors  of  members  of  parliament  in 
that  province,  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Delegated  by  the  volunteers  assembled 
at  Dungannon,  we  call  on  you  to  support 
the  constitutional  and  commercial  rights  of 
Ireland;  to  exert  the  important  privileges 
of  freemen  at  the  ensuing  election,  and 
to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  you  at  least 
deserve  to  be  free.  Regard  not  the  threats 
of  landlords  or  their  agents,  when  they 
require  you  to  fail  in  your  duty  to  God, 
to  your  country,  to  yourselves,  to  your 
posterity.  The  first  privilege  of  a  man 
is  the  right  of  judging  for  himself,  and 
now  is  the  time  for  you  to  exert  that  right. 
It  is  a  time  pregnant  with  circumstances, 
which  revolving  ages  may  not  again  so 
favourably  combine.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
is  gone  abroad,  it  is  embraced  by  the  people 
at  large,  and  every  day  brings  with  it  an 
accession  of  strength.  The  timid  have  laid 
aside  their  fears,  and  the  virtuous  sons  of 
Ireland  stand  secure  in  their  numbers. 
Undue  influence  is  now  as  despised  as  it 
has  ever  been  contemptible;  and  he  who 
would  dare  to  punish  an  elector  for  exert- 
ing the  rights  of  a  freeman,  would  meet 
what  he  would  merit — public  detestation 
and  abhorrence.  Let  no  individual  neglect 
his  duty.  The  nation  is  an  aggregate  of 
individuals,  and  the  strength  of  the  whole  is 
composed  of  the  exertions  of  each  part; 
the  man,  therefore,  who  omits  what  is  in 
his  power,  and  will  not  exert  his  utmost 
efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  his  country, 
because  they  can  at  best  be  the  efforts 
are  loyal.  We  know  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  are 
resolved  to  be  free.  We  seek  for  our  rights,  and  no 
more  than  our  rights ;  and,  in  so  just  a  pursuit,  we 
should  doubt  the  being  a  Providence,  if  we  doubted 
of  success. — Signed  by  order, 

"  WILLIAM  IRVIXE,  chairman." 

t  These  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously,  with 
the  exception  of  Nos.  3,  5,  and  8,  to  each  of  which 
there  was  one  dissenting  voice;  No.  7,  to  which 
there  were  eleven  dissenting  voices;  and  Nos.  13 and 
14,  to  which  there  were  two  dissenting  voices. 
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of  but  one  man,  stands  accountable  to  his 
God  and  to  his  country,  to  himself  and 
to  his  posterity,  for  confirming  and  entail- 
ing slavery  on  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth.  An  upright  house  of  commons  is 
all  that  is  wanting,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  electors  to  obtain  it.  Vote  only  for 
men  whose  past  conduct  in  parliament  you 
and  the  nation  approve,  and  for  such  others 
as  will  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  measures  which  you  and  the  nation 
approve.  Do  your  duty  to  your  country, 
and  let  no  consideration  tempt  you  to  sacri- 
fice the  public  to  a  private  tie,  the  greater 
duty  to  a  less.  We  entreat  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  great  and  respectable  body  we 
represent;  we  implore  you,  by  every  social 
and  honourable  tie;  we  conjure  you  as 
citizens,  as  freemen,  as  Irishmen ;  to  raise 
this  long-insulted  kingdom,  and  restore  to 
her  her  lost  rights.  One  great  and  united 
effort  will  place  us  among  the  first  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  those  who  shall  have  the 
glory  of  contributing  to  that  event,  will 
be  for  ever  recorded  as  the  saviours  of  their 
country." 

This  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
addresses  and  other  papers  which  were  now 
scattered  over  Ireland,  and  raised  the 
national  excitement  to  the  utmost  pitch, 
without  leading  to  any  violence,  for  it  was 
generally  observed,  that  Ireland  never  was 
so  quiet  as  at  that  moment.  The  public 
agitation  seemed  everywhere  to  find  a  vent 
in  public  meetings  and  debates.  These 
became  alarming  to  the  government  by 
their  numbers  and  by  the  resolute  tone  with 
which  they  spoke  of  the  proceedings  of 
parliament.  Among  those  at  which  the 
strongest  language  was  spoken,  was  a  full 
meeting  of  the  grand  jury,  gentlemen, 
clergy,  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Galway,  assembled  pursuant  to  public 
notice  from  the  high-sheriff,  at  the  county- 
hall,  in  Galway,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
when  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously agreed  to : — 

"  Resolved,  that  a  seat  in  parliament  was 
never  intended  by  our  constitution  as  an 
instrument  of  emolument  to  individuals  ; 
and  that  the  representative  who  perverts 
it  to  such  purpose  (particularly  at  so  mo- 
mentous a  period  as  the  present),  is  guilt} 
of  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him  bv 
the  people  for  their,  not  his,  benefit. — Tha't 
the  people  who  could  tamely  behold  their 
suffrages  made  the  tool  of  private  avarice 
or  ambition,  are  still  more  criminal  than 
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the  venal  representatives,  as  they  become 
the  panders,  without  even  the  wages  of  pros- 
titution.—  That   when    we    daily   see    the 
nandate  of  the  minister  supersede  all  con- 
viction in  debate  ;    when  placed  and  pen- 
ioned  members  of  parliament  notoriously 
support  in  public  measures  which  they  con- 
demn  in    private ;    when    the    hirelings  of 
corruption    avow,     and    government    have 
xemplified  in  recent  instances   of  distin- 
guished  public    characters,*   that    to   vote 
according  to  conscience,  amounts  to  a  dis- 
qualification to  hold  any  office  in  the  service 
f  our  country  ;  it  is  time  for  the  people 
o  look  to  themselves,  and  in  great  national 
questions  to  assert  their  right  to  control 
hose  who  owe  their  political  existence  to 
their  birth,  and  may  be  annihilated  by  their 
displeasure. — That,  at  an  era  when  every- 
thing that  can  be  dear  to  a  nation  is  at 
stake,  we  are  called  upon   by  our  duty  to 
ourselves,  to  our  country,  and  to  posterity, 
;o  stand  forth,  and  by  the  most  unremitting 
xertions  stem  the  returning  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption at  home,  and  resist  usurpation  from 
abroad,  that  all  mankind  may  see  we  are 
determined    to  preserve   the  purity,  while 
we  vindicate  the  rights,  of  our  legislature. 
— Resolved  therefore,   that  we   do  hereby 
solemnly  pledge    ourselves    to   each   other, 
and  to  our  country,  by  every  tie  of  honour 
and  religion  which  can  be  binding  to  man, 
that,  as  the  sacred  duty  which  we  owe  to 
the    community    supersedes    all    ties    and 
obligations  to  individuals,  we  will  not  suffer 
private  friendship  or  private  virtues  to  warp 
our  settled  determination  not  to  vote  for 
any  man,  at  a  future  election,   either  for 
county,  town,  or  borough,  who  shall  act  in 
opposition  to  our  instructions,  and  who  will 
not  subscribe  a  test  to  obey  them  previous 
to  the  election,  or  who  shall  absent  him- 
self when    those    questions    on   which    we 
instruct  him  are  agitated  in  Parliament. — 
That  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ire- 
land,   are    the    only   power   competent    to 
make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  and  that 
we  will  resist  the  execution  of  any  other 
laws  with  our  lives  and  fortunes. — That  if 
force  constitutes  right,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  a  right  to  use   force  against 
the  man  who  dares   to  maintain   doctrines 
subversive  of  their  constitution  ;    but  as  the 
object  is  beneath  the  national  resentment, 
we  shall  only  bid  such  a  man  beware  how 
he  hereafter  trifles  with  the  rights  of  his 

*  This  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  case  of 
Flood. 
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country,  and  provokes  the  vengeance  of  a  I  pate  its  fund,  and  ground  certain  extrava- 
people   determined   to  be  free. — That  we  !  gance  on  uncertain  prosperity." 
highly  approve  of   the  resolutions    of   the        In    accordance    with    the    opinions    ex- 
volunteer  delegates  assembled  at  Dungan- !  pressed    so    strongly    at    these    numerous 
non  and  Ballinasloe."  I  meetings,  and  within  a  few  days  after  the 

This  assembly  also  directed  letters  to  be  Dungannon  meeting,  Grattan  again  brought 
addressed  to  the  two  representatives  in  par-  before  the  house  of  commons  the  question 
liament  for  the  county  of  Galway  ;  one  of  i  of  legislative  independence.  He  complained 


which  ran  as  follows : — "  There  is  a  mo- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  nations  as  well  as 
of  individuals,  which  if  seized  and  happily 
improved,  may  lead  to  prosperity ;  if 
neglected,  may  terminate  in  the  rivetting 
of  its  oppressions.  Such  a  moment  is  the 
present ;  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  us, 
and  posterity  will  read  our  conduct  with 
applause  or  execration,  according  to  the 
use  we  make  of  the  opportunities  which 
a  providential  combination  of  events  has 


of  recent  attempts  of  the  English  ministers 
to  overthrow,  or  at  least  to  infringe  this 
independence,  and  repeated  the  arguments 
he  had  used  on  former  occasions,  though 
with  more  boldness  and  confidence.  He 
pointed  out  the  meanness  of  the  late  con- 
cessions with  regard  to  trade,  which  he 
considered  as  a  mere  dose  administered  for 
the  purpose  of  lulling  the  Irish  people  to 
sleep  on  the  question  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  "  But,"  said  he,  "Ireland  is 


afforded  us.  When  the  rights  of  a  nation;  in  strength;  she  has  acquired  that  strength 
become  objects  of  public  question  or  dis-  ,  by  the  weakness  of  Britain ;  for  Ireland 
cussion,  not  to  assert  is  to  relinquish,  to  was  saved  when  America  was  lost;  when 


hesitate  is  to  betray.  The  die  is  cast ;  if 
we  advance  with  a  manly  and  determined 
step,  we  insure  success ;  if  we  recede  or 
divide,  we  sink  for  ever ;  in  so  awful  an 
hour,  who  is  the  man  that,  however  un- 
willing to  provoke  the  question,  will  not 
in  the  day  of  trial  be  found  at  his  post  ? 
Your  private  opinion,  sir,  must  give  way 
to  the  national  voice ;  the  assemblage  of 
qualities  which  formed  and  elevated  your 
character,  raised  you  to  one  of  the  most 
exalted  situations  a  subject  could  arrive 
at — your  abilities  remain — we  have  relied 
on  your  integrity;  yet,  we  cannot  but 
lament,  that  at  the  moment  we  stood  in 
need  of  all  the  influence  of  such  a  charac- 


England  conquered,  Ireland  was  coerced; 
when  she  was  defeated,  Ireland  was  re- 
lieved; and  when  Charlestown  was  taken, 
the  mutiny  and  sugar  bills  were  altered. 
Have  you  not  all  of  you,  when  you  heard 
of  a  defeat,  at  the  same  instant  condoled 
with  England  and  congratulated  Ireland  ? 
If  England  were  for  a  moment  awake  to 
her  own  interests,  she  would  come  forward 
and  invite  us  to  her  arms,  by  doing  away 
with  every  cause  of  jealousy.  How,  but 
by  the  strictest  domestic  union,  can  Great 
Britain,  with  only  eight  millions  of  people, 
oppose  the  dreadful  combination  of  seven 
millions  in  Spain,  with  twenty-four  millions 
in  France,  and  two  in  Holland  ?  Will  she 


ter,  its  brightness  should  have  been  shaded,  cast  off  three  millions  of  brave  and  loyal 
and  its  weight  lost  to  the  nation,  by  being!  subjects  in  Ireland  at  so  critical  and  event- 
placed  in  a  station  in  which,  however  chaste,  |  ful  a  time  ?  An  Irish  army,  the  wonder  of 
it  may  at  least  be  suspected.  But  waiving!  the  world,  has  now  existed  for  three  years, 
at  present  the  consideration  of  this  subject, !  where  every  soldier  is  a  freeman,  deter- 
we  now  call  upon  you,  as  one  of  our  repre- '  mined  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  blood  to 
sentatives,  as  you  value  our  future  appro-  defend  his  country,  to  support  the  execu- 


bation  and  support,  to  give  your  fullest 
assistance  to  the  following  measures,  when- 
ever they  shall  be  proposed  in  parliament ; 
viz. — a  declaration  of  our  natural  rights  ; 


tion  of  its  laws,  and  give  vigour  to  its 
police.  The  enemy  threaten  an  invasion, 
this  Irish  army  comes  forward ;  adminis- 
tration is  struck  dumb  with  wonder,  their 


an  ademption  of  the  assumed  power  of  the  deputies  in  their  military  dress  go  up  to 
privy  council  to  stop  or  alter  bills ;  a ,  the  castle,  not  as  a  servile  crowd  of  cour- 
mutiny  bill  limited  in  its  duration;  a  bill  tiers  attending  the  lord  lieutenant's  levee, 


rendering  the  judges  independent  of  the 
crown  ;  and  a  bill  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  this  nation  to"  a  level  with  its  revenues, 
as  we  cannot  conceive  a  conduct  more 
insane,  than  for  a  people  scarce  emerging 
from  ruin,  like  a  profligate  heir,  to  antici- 


but  as  his  protectors,  while  the  cringing 
crowd  of  sycophants  swarm  about  the 
treasury,  and  after  having  thrown  away 
their  arms,  offer  nothing  but  naked  servi- 
tude." Grattan  moved  an  address  to  the 
king,  containing  a  demand  of  legislative 
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independence,  which  was  as  usual  negatived, 
the  numbers  being  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  against  it,  to  seventy-six  in  its  favour. 
While  affairs  were  taking  this  alarming 
turn  in  Ireland,  an  important  change  had 
taken  place  in  England.  In  the  beginning 
of  1782,  lord  North's  ministry  was  evi- 
dently sinking  under  the  weight  of  its 
unpopularity,  and  harassed  by  the  re- 
doubled attacks  of  the  opposition,  the 
minister  was  compelled  to  announce,  on  the 
20th  of  March,  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist. 
A  new  ministry  was  formed  under  lord 
Rockingham,  with  lord  Shelburne  and 
Fox  as  secretaries  of  state,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  men  who  had  repeatedly  declared 
their  sympathy  with  the  Irish  patriots.  The 
latter  gave  full  rein  to  their  joy,  for  no  one 
doubted  that  the  change  in  the  English 
cabinet  would  be  the  signal  of  an  altered 
policy  towards  Ireland.  The  case  of  this 
country,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  first  subjects  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  new  ministers. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  change 
in  the  ministry,  lord  Carlisle  resigned  the 
lord  lieutenancy.     His  secretary,  Mr.  Eden, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  his  resignation   to 
England,  attempted  to  embarrass  the  new 
cabinet  by  moving  in  the  English  house  of 
commons,  on  the  8th  of  April,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act 
of  the  6th  of  George  I.  as  asserted  a  right 
in  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
to   make    laws    to   bind    Ireland.     As   this 
was  evidently  a  mere  design  to  forestall  the 
new  ministers  in    the  road   of   concession, 
and  as  Fox  informed  the  house    that  the 
ministers  had  been  incessantly  occupied  in 
deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and 
that  he  should  probably  be  able  to  lay  their 
decision  before  the  house  before  four-and- 
twenty  hours  had  passed  over,  Mr.  Eden 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  with- 
draw his  motion,  after  a  very  warm  debate. 
Next  day,  the  9th  of  April,  a  royal  mes- 
sage  was   communicated    to   both    houses, 
stating,  that  "  his  majesty  being  concerned 
to  find  that  discontents  and  jealousies  are 
prevailing  among  his  loyal  subjects  in  Ire- 
land,   upon    matters    of   great   weight   and 
importance,    earnestly  recommends  to  this 
house    to    take    the   same  into    their   most 
serious   consideration,    in    order   to   such  a 
final  adjustment  as  may  give  mutual  satis- 
faction to  both  kingdoms."    Fox  moved  for 
an  address  in  reply  to  this  message,  whereby 
the    house  bound   itself  to  take    measures 
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'or  the  settlement  of  Ireland  without  delay. 
He  said  that  it  was  his  wish  not  to  make  a 
mporary  patching  of  Irish  affairs,  but  to 
Dass  some  final  measure  which  should  allay 
ill  discontents.  The  house,  he  said,  would 
aerceive  that  in  the  pretensions  of  the  Irish, 
expressed  by  the  parliament  and  people, 
;he  matter  contained  no  less  than  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom;  that  it  compre- 
lended  not  only  the  commercial  rights  and 
Drivileges  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  the 
egislative  powers  and  royalty.  The  most 
mportant  objects  were  therefore  embraced, 
ind  both  nations  were  most  materially  con- 
:erned  in  the  discussion  and  settlement  of 
;he  matter.  They  were  topics  upon  which 
lis  majesty  could  not  decide  without  the 
assistance  of  his  parliament,  nor  indeed 
could  it  be  done  without  the  concurrence 
and  operation  of  both  parliaments.  They 
must  have  full  and  perfect  information,  and 
both  parliaments  must  act  deliberately,  and 
assist  each  other.  After  a  sneer  at  the 
hasty  step  taken  by  Mr.  Eden  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  Fox  went  on  to  say  that  he 
believed  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  the 
king's  ministers  to  do  as  their  predecessors 
had  done,  patch  up  a  temporary  cessation  of 
claims,  and  leave  to  those  who  were  to 
come  after  them  all  the  dangers  of  an  un- 
settled constitution,  for  the  mean  advantage 
of  clearing  themselves  from  difficulties 
which  they  had  not  the  courage  to  meet 
with  fairness.  On  the  contrary,  they  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  come  with  deter- 
mined minds  to  the  main  question,  and 
settle  the  nature  of  the  relationship  which 
subsisted  between  the  two  countries,  so  as 
to  establish  a  union  which  should  endure 
for  ages. 

The  duke  of  Portland  had  been  appointed 
to  succeed  lord  Carlisle  in  the  lord  lieute- 
nancy, and  the  honourable  colonel  Fitz- 
patrick  accompanied  him  as  secretary.  The 
latter  gentleman  spoke  in  the  debate  in  the 
English  commons  on  the  9th  of  April,  in 
support  of  Fox's  motion  for  an  address  in 
answer  to  the  king's  message;  he  declared 
that  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
of  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  in  the  firm  persuasion 
and  confidence  that  his  majesty's  present 
ministers  were  sincere  in  their  professions, 
and  that  they  were  earnestly  disposed  to 
make  such  concessions  to  the  people  of  that 
country  as  should  quiet  their  jealousies  and 
give  satisfaction  to  their  minds.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  wise  policy  of  Eng- 
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land  to  make  those  concessions,  as  from  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  and  friendly  rela- 
tion, founded  upon  a  clear  and  known 
constitution,  the  most  happy  consequences 
would  be  derived  to  both  countries. 

Lord    Carlisle   had   adjourned    the  Irish 
parliament  from  the  14th  of  March  to  the 
16th    of    April.     Lord    Portland    was    re- 
ceived in  Dublin  with  every  demonstration 
of  popular  joy,  and  when  the  day  last-men- 
tioned arrived,  the  galleries  and  bar  of  the 
house    of    commons    were    crowded    in   an 
unusual  degree,   so  great  was   the  general 
anxiety  to  learn  the  course  which  the  Eng- 
lish   legislature    intended    to   pursue.     No 
sooner    had    the    speaker   taken    the  chair, 
than  the  Irish  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Hutcli- 
inson,  read  a  message  from  the  king,  simi- 
lar in  tenor  to  that  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  English  parliament.     Mr. 
Hutchinson   paid    a   warm    compliment    to 
Grattan,  and  declared  his  own  opinion   in 
favour  of   legislative   independence    and   a 
triennial  mutiny  bill.     An  address  was  then 
proposed   by  Mr.  George    Ponsonby,    but 
Mr.  Grattan   rose   to  move,   as  an  amend- 
ment, an  address  worded  more  strongly  and 
explicitly.     He  spoke  of  the  rapid  strides 
the  Irish  people  had  recently  made  in  the 
road    to    constitutional    independence,    de- 
clared his  entire  approbation  of  the  meeting 
atDungannon,  and  compared  the  proceedings 
of  the  volunteers  to  those  of  the  English 
barons  which  led  to  the  attainment  of  Magna 
Charta.     "  Turn  to  the  rest  of  Europe,"  he 
said,  "  you  will  find  the  ancient  spirit  every- 
where   expired.        Sweden    has    lost    her 
liberty,    England    is    declining;    the    other 
nations  support  their  consequence  on  the 
remembrance    of  a   mighty  name,    but   ye 
are   the  only  people  who   have    recovered 
your   constitution,    who    have  recovered  it 
by    steady   virtue.       Ye    not    only    excel 
modern  Europe,  but  ye  excel  what  she  can 
boast  of  old.     Whenever  great  revolutions 
were  made  in  favour  of  liberty,  they  were 
owing  to  the  quick  feeling  of  an  irresistible 
populace,   excited   by  some    strong    object 
presented  to  their  senses.     Such  an  object 
was  the  daughter  of  Virginius  sacrificed  to 
virtue ;   and  such,  the  seven  bishops,  whose 
meagre  and   haggard   looks   expressed    the 
rigour  of  their  suffering  ;    but  no  history 
can  produce  an  instance  of  men  like  you, 
musing  for  years  upon  oppression,  and  then, 
upon  a  determination  of  right,  rescuing  the 
land.      You   will  find    that  the  supporters 
of  liberty  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First 


mixed  their  sentiments  of  constitution  with 
principles  of  gloomy  bigotry  ;  but  amongst 
us  you  see  the  delegates  of  the  north  ad 
vocates  for  the  catholics  of  the  south  ;  the 
presbytery  of  Bangor  mixing  the   milk  of 
humanity  with  the  benignity  of  the  gospel — 
as  Christians,  tolerant — as  Irishmen,  united. 
This  house,   agreeing  with   the   desires  of 
the  nation,  passed  the  popery  bill,  and  by 
so  doing,  got  more  than  it  gave  ;   yet  found 
advantages  from  generosity,  and  grew  rich 
in  the  very  act  of  charity.     Ye  gave  not, 
but   ye    formed    an    alliance    between    the 
protestant  and  the  catholic  powers,  for  the 
security  of   Ireland.      Fortunately  for  us, 
England  did  not  take  the  lead ;  her  minister 
did  not  take  the  lead  in  the  restoration  of 
our  rights ;    if  she   had,  we   should    have 
sunk  under  the  obligation,  and  given  back 
in  sheepish  gratitude  the  whole  advantage ; 
but   the  virtue,    the  pride   of  the  people, 
was  our  resource,  and  it  is  right  that  people 
should  have   a  lofty  conception    of   them- 
selves ;  though  it  is  wonderful  they  should 
preserve    their   ancient   pride,    not   having 
amongst  them  any   of  those  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  glory,  those  monuments  of 
their  heroic  ancestors,  such  as  were  wont 
to  animate  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  rouse  them  in   their  country's  cause. 
They  had  nothing,  such  as  these,  to  call 
forth  the  greatness  of  the  land,  and  there- 
fore it  is  astonishing  they  should  preserve 
their   pride ;    but   more    astonishing,    that 
they  should  proceed  with  a  temper  seldom 
found  amongst  the  injured,  and  a  success 
never  but  with   the  virtuous.     They  have 
no  trophies ;   but  the  liberty  they  transmit 
to  their  posterity  is  more  than  a  trophy. 
What  sets   one  nation  up   above   another, 
but  the  soul  that  dwells  therein  ?     For  it 
is  of  no  avail  that  the  arm  be  strong,  ii 
the  soul  be  not  great.     What  signifies  it  that 
three  hundred  men  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons— what  signifies  it  that  one  hundred 
men   in    the    house    of  peers — assert  their 
country's    liberty,    if  unsupported   by   the 
people  ?     But  there  is  not  a  man  in  Ire- 
land—  there  is  not  a  grand-jury — there  is 
not  an  association — there  is  not  a  corps  of 
volunteers — there  is  not  a  meeting  of  their 
delegates,    which    does    not    maintain    the 
independence  of  the  Irish  constitution,  and 
pledge   themselves  ,to  support    the  parlia- 
ment in  fixing  that  constitution  on  its  right- 
ful   basis.      Gentlemen  will   perceive    that 
I  allude  to  the  transaction  at  Dungannon  ; 
not   long  ago,  the  meeting  at  Dungannon 
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was  considered  as  a  very  alarming  measure ; 
but  I  thought  otherwise — I  approved  of 
it,  and  considered  the  meeting  of  Dun- 
gannon  as  an  original  transaction — as  such, 
only,  it  was  matter  of  surprise.  What 
more  extraordinary  transaction  than  the 
attainment  of  magna  charta  ?  It  was  not 
attained  in  parliament ;  but  by  the  barons, 
armed  and  in  the  field.  A  great  original 
transaction  is  not  founded  in  precedent,  it 
contains  in  itself  both  reason  and  prece- 
dent ;  the  revolution  had  no  precedent — 
the  Christian  religion  had  no  precedent — 
the  apostles  had  no  precedent.  In  this 
country,  every  man  has  a  share  in  the 
government,  and  in  order  to  act  or  speak, 
they  must  confer.  Now,  did  not  necessity 
compel  them  to  act  —  did  not  necessity 
compel  them  to  speak — and  will  not  their 
resolutions  tend  to  restore  the  rights  of 
their  country.  They  resolve,  '  that  a  claim 
of  any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  to  make 
laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconsti- 
tutional, and  a  grievance.'  Is  there  any 
man  who  will  deny  it.  For  what  were 
volunteer  associations  formed,  but  for  the  j 
maintenance  of  the  law  ?  What  is  Poyn-  | 
ings'  law,  and  the  unconstitutional  power 
of  the  Irish  or  English  privy  council,  but 
a  grievance  ?  What  is  a  perpetual  mutiny 
bill,  but  a  grievance  ?  Is  there  any  man 
who  will  deny  it,  or  say  that  we  have  not 
cause  to  complain  of  this  execrated  statute? 
And  if  you  feel  the  injury,  the  people  are 
ready  to  support  you.  They  protest  against 
an  independent  army — against  a  dependent 
legislature — against  the  abomination  of  a 
foreign  legislature  —  against  the  assumed 
authority  of  council ;  they  were  more  con- 
stitutional than  more  formal  assemblies — 
they  have  protested  only  against  what  par- 
liament ought  to  redress.  And  pray,  sir, 
have  not  the  constituents  a  right  to  inform 
their  representatives  ?  Let  other  nations 
basely  suppose  that  the  people  were  made 
for  government;  we  assert  that  government 
was  made  for  the  people  ;  great  and  august 
as  they  are,  they  do  but  perform  their 
periodical  revolutions  ;  even  the  crown  — 
that  great  luminary,  whose  brightness  they 
all  reflect — receives  its  cheering  fire  from 
the  flame  of  the  constitution,  and,  there- 
fore, we  may  seek  the  sentiment  of  public 
meetings ;  and  when  we  speak,  let  us  speak 
with  effect.  Let  us  speak  to  the  king  as 
to  a  man  who  has  feelings  like  ourselves, 
and  like  ourselves  will  speak  the  claims  of 
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liberty.  Did  you  ever  imagine,  that  the 
man  who  used  to  be  laughed  at  in  your 
streets — did  you  imagine  that  they  who 
were  the  scoff  of  saucy  affectation,  should 
prove  the  saviours  of  their  country  — 
should  proceed  with  such  moderation,  as 
to  be  dreadful  only  to  the  enemies  of  their 
country  and  of  their  country's  constitution. 
If  England  wishes  well  to  Ireland,  she  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  her  strength.  The 
volunteers  of  Ireland  would  die  in  support 
of  England.  This  nation  is  connected  with 
England,  not  by  allegiance  only,  but  by 
liberty — the  crown  is  a  great  joint  of  union, 
but  magna  charta  is  a  greater — we  could 
get  a  king  anywhere ;  but  England  is  the 
only  country  from  which  we  could  get  a 
constitution.  We  are  not  united  with  Eng- 
land, as  judge  Blackstone  has  foolishly  said, 
by  conquest — but  by  charter ;  Ireland  has 
British  privileges,  and  is  by  them  connected 
with  Britain — both  countries  are  united  in 
liberty.  This  being  the  decided  sense  of 
the  nation,  the  men  who  endeavoured  to 
make  our  connection  with  England  quadrate 
with  this  sense,  are  friends  to  England. 
We  are  friends  to  England,  on  perfect 
political  equality.  This  house  of  parlia- 
ment knows  no  superior ;  the  men  of  Ire- 
land acknowledge  no  superiors  ;  they  have 
claimed  laws  under  the  constitution ;  and 
the  independence  of  parliament,  under 
every  law  of  God  and  man,  is  now  become 
a  matter  of  policy  as  well  as  of  right.  Will 
the  noblemen,  the  gentlemen,  the  armed 
men  of  Ireland,  stoop  to  any  other  people  ? 
No ;  never.  The  question  is  put  to  us 
by  an  act  lately  made.  What  is  it  ?  but 
that  America  differing  from  Ireland,  in 
not  having  a  constitution — in  not  having  a 
charter ;  in  having  less  loyalty  than  Ire- 
land— in  having  shed  much  English  blood- 
that  America  shall  be  free !  And  will 
!  Ireland  sink  in  a  new  point,  and  be  the 
only  nation  whose  liberty  England  will 
not  acknowledge,  and  whose  affection  she 
cannot  subdue  ?  For  acknowledging  Ame- 
rican liberty,  England  has  the  plea  of 
necessity ;  for  acknowledging  the  liberty 
of  Ireland,  she  has  the  plea  of  justice. 
The  British  nation,  if  she  consults  with  the 
head  or  with  the  heart,  will  not,  or  cannot, 
refuse  our  claims ;  or  were  it  possible  she 
could  refuse,  I  will  not  submit.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  house  cannot  submit ;  we 
have  received  honours  from  the  people; 
can  we  take  the  civic  crown,  and  lay  it  at 
the  feet  of  the  British  supremacy  ?  Shall 
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the  colonists  of  America  be  free,  and  the 
loyal  people  of  Ireland  be  slaves  ?  No  ;  I 
know  the  gentlemen  of  this  country  too 
well.  I  know  they  will  not  submit.  The 
submission  would  go  against  the  public 
right.  They  would  not  submit  to  the 
insult  in  the  face  of  Europe.  I  have 
done  with  the  supremacy  of  England,  and 
shall  now  say  a  word  on  the  appellant 
jurisdiction  of  the  house  of  lords.  I  think 
that  in  order  to  eradicate  every  cause  of 
jealousy,  the  final  judicature  should  reside 
in  the  peers  of  Ireland — it  is  the  constitu- 
tion, and  must  be  restored.  The  incom- 
petence of  the  lords  to  decide  in  questions 
of  law  is  no  argument :  the  lay  lords  in  both 
kingdoms  are  incompetent,  but  the  law 
lords  are  competent,  or  why  are  they  judges  ? 
Nor  can  we  fear  any  abuse  of  this  power. 
The  lords  will  exercise  with  caution  a 
power  restored  to  them  by  the  virtue  of 
their  countrymen.  Besides,  let  us  recollect 
that  to  restore  this  power  is  a  matter  of 
necessity,  for  we  are  this  day  called  upon 
to  settle  the  constitution  ;  and  if  we  leave 
things  unsettled,  if  we  leave  anything  unas- 
sorted, we  are  responsible.  The  people  of 
England  are  indifferent :  I  have  letters 
which  assure  me  of  it,  and  that  the  repeal 
of  the  6th  of  George  I.  was  opposed,  be- 
cause that  repeal  was  not  in  toto.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  lord  Mahon,  an  Englishman, 
who  understands  good  sense  and  constitu- 
tion. I  therefore  suppose  England  meets 
our  wishes,  and  that  the  new  ministry 
intend  to  remove  every  subject  of  dispute, 
and  throw  themselves  on  the  support  of  the 
people ;  then  how  can  we  support  them,  if 
any  cause  of  dispute  be  left  ?  and  surely 
this  is  cause  for  future  opposition.  England 
has  said,  state  your  grievances ;  and  shall 
we  neglect  to  do  so  ?  If  we  do,  and  if  there 
shall  be  general  meetings  of  the  people  and 
of  the  volunteers,  to  complain  of  grievances 
after  what  is  intended  for  a  final  adjust- 
ment, would  not  England  think  that  there 
was  something  insatiable  in  the  Irish  people  ? 
Let  us  then  restore  the  appellant  jurisdic- 
tion, for  if  that  part  of  the  act  be  not  re- 
pealed, they  leave  not  only  the  claim  of 
British  supremacy  standing  against  us,  but 
they  leave  the  exercise  of  the  power  exist- 
ing. It  must  be  repealed  in  toto,  and  if 
repealed,  their  original  right  reverts  to 
the  peers  of  course.  Thus  you  must  either 
restore  the  lords  to  their  privilege,  if  you 
mean  to  remove  the  claim  and  exercise  of 
British  supremacy,  or  you  must  divest  them 


of  it  by  Irish  acts  of  parliament.  But  will 
the  peers  submit  to  this  ?  Will  the  people 
submit  ?  Will  you  expose  administration 
to  the  odium  of  such  an  act  ?  It  cannot  be 
the  illustrious  house  of  peers,  composed  of 
persons  of  the  first  learning,  talent,  and 
ability — aged  men  never  will  rest  in  the 
fashionable  insignificance  to  which  they 
have  been  reduced,  or  they  shall  sit  in  the 
seat  of  their  ancestors,  dispensing  justice  to 
their  country.  England  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this — she  is  not  so  ambitious  of  the 
trouble  of  being  an  arbiter." 

Mr.  Grattan  again  returned  to  the  mutiny 
bill  and  Poynings'  law,  which  he  condemned 
in  the  most  forcible  manner.  He  said  that 
he  wished  to  become  the  decided  friend  of 
the  duke  of  Portland  for  removing  every 
cause  of  complaint  from  Ireland,  and  that 
these  were  the  terms  on  which  he  was  ready- 
to  support  his  government :  a  repeal  of 
the  6th  of  George  I.,  including  a  restoration 
of  the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  of 
Ireland  ;  an  abolition  of  the  unconstitutional 
power  of  privy  councils  ;  and  a  repeal  of  the 
mutiny  bill.  "  I  cannot  imagine,"  continued 
he  "  that  the  present  ministers  of  England  will 
oppose  the  rights  of  the  Irish  nation ;  they 
have  been  for  many  years  advocates  for  the 
liberties  of  England  and  of  the  colonies;  it 
was  the  great  rule  of  their  opposition,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  men  who  are  ready  to 
grant  independence  to  America  can  oppose 
the  independence  of  Ireland.  If  the  minis- 
try lost  half  the  colonies  during  the  course 
of  an  unsuccessful  war,  Ireland  in  that  time 
from  a  colony  became  a  nation  ;  and  what 
can  be  more  advantageous  to  the  declining 
constitution  of  Britain  than  that  Ireland 
should  have  spirit?  If  ministers  have  ths 
same  power  and  the  same  sentiments  in 
office  that  they  had  when  in  opposition,  and 
not  merely  pacify  this  country,  they  will 
give  us  ample  and  unqualified  redress ;  the 
Irish  people  then  are  their  friends,  the 
volunteers  are  their  army,  and  we  are  their 
supporters.  We  will  give  them  a  support 
very  different  from  the  canting  of  modera- 
tion, or  that  sort  of  pensioned  loyalty  whose 
exertions  never  went  beyond  these  walls;  but 
their  redress  must  be  manly,  and  strictly 
constitutional ;  there  must  be  no  shuffling, 
no  artful  delay.  I  do  not  say  that  ministers 
should  take  the  lead  in  this  business:  if 
they  will  but  comply,  if  they  will  not 
oppose  our  rights,  1  will  support  their 
administration.  I  am  very  far  from  saying 
that  under  the  present  government  inde- 
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pendent  gentlemen  may  not  accept  of  places. 
J  think  that  places  are  now  honourable,  and 
in  taking  one  I  should  be  the  friend  of 
the  people,  and  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  lord  lieutenant.  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  those  about  him  ;  and,  if  he  had  sent 
for  me,  I  am  persuaded  I  should  have  de- 
clined the  honour  of  seeing  him.  But  I 
believed  his  government  will  be  virtuous,  so 
far  he  shall  have  my  free  support.  The 
way  to  make  ministers  economical,  is  to 
support  them  for  nothing — upon  principles 
of  virtue." 

Mr.  Grattan's  motion,  which  was  voted 
without  opposition,  was  in  the  following 
words  : — "  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  to  return  his  majesty 
the  thanks  of  this  house  for  his  most  gra- 
cious message  to  this  house,  signed  by  his 
grace  the  lord  lieutenant.  To  assure  his 
majesty  of  our  unshaken  attachment  to  his 
majesty's  person  and  government,  and  of 
our  lively  sense  of  his  paternal  care  in  thus 
taking  the  lead  to  administer  content  to  his 
majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland.  That  thus 
encouraged  by  his  royal  interposition,  we 
shall  beg  leave,  with  all  duty  and  affection, 
to  lay  before  his  majesty  the  cause  of  our 
discontents  and  jealousies.  To  assure  his 
majesty,  as  his  subjects  of  Ireland  are  a 
free  people,  that  the  crown  of  Ireland  is 
an  imperial  crown,  inseparably  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  which  con- 
nexion the  interests  and  happiness  of  both 
nations  essentially  depend ;  but  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  is  a  distinct  kingdom, 
with  a  parliament  of  her  own,  the  sole 
legislature  thereof;  that  there  is  no 
body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws 
to  bind  this  nation,  except  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland;  nor  any 
other  parliament  which  hath  any  authority 
or  power,  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  in  this 
country,  save  only  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land. To  assure  his  majesty,  that  we 
humbly  conceive  that  in  this  right  the  very 
essence  of  our  liberties  exist;  a  right  which 
we,  on  the  part  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland, 
do  claim  as  their  birthright,  and  which  we 
cannot  yield  but  with  our  lives.  To  assure 
his  majesty,  that  we  have  seen  with  concern 
certain  claims  advanced  by  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  in  an  act  entitled  an  act 
for  the  better  securing  the  dependency  of 
Ireland;  an  act  containing  matter  entirely 
irreconcileable  to  the  fundamental  rights  o"f 
this  nation.  That  we  conceive  this  act,  and 
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the  claims  it  advances,  to  be  the  great  and 
principal  cause  of  the  discontents  and  jea- 
lousies in  this  kingdom.  To  assure  his 
majesty,  that  his  majesty's  commons  of  Ire- 
land do  most  sincerely  receive  that  appro- 
bation of  his  majesty  under  the  great  seal  of 
Britain ;  but  that  yet  we  do  consider  the 
practice  of  suppressing  our  bills  in  the 
council  of  Ireland,  or  altering  the  same 
there,  to  be  another  just  cause  of  discontent 
arid  jealousy.  To  assure  his  majesty,  that 
an  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  his  majesty's  force,  being  unli- 
mited in  duration,  and  defective  in  other 
instances  of  the  times,  is  another  just  cause 
of  discontent  and  jealousy  in  this  kingdom. 
That  we  have  submitted  these  the  principal 
causes  of  the  present  discontent  and  jea- 
lousy of  Ireland,  and  remain  in  humble 
expectation  of  redress.  That  we  have  the 
greatest  reliance  on  his  majesty's  wisdom, 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  from  his  vir- 
tuous choice  of  a  chief  governor,  and  great 
confidence  in  the  wise,  auspicious,  and  con- 
stitutional councils  which  we  see,  with  satis- 
faction, his  majesty  has  adopted.  That  we 
have,  moreover,  a  high  sense  and  veneration 
for  the  British  character,  and  do  therefore 
conceive  that  the  proceedings  of  this  coun- 
try, founded  as  they  are  in  right,  and  tem- 
pered by  duty,  must  have  excited  the 
approbation  and  esteem,  instead  of  wound- 
ing the  pride  of  the  British  nation.  And 
we  beg  leave  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  we 
are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  hope,  inas- 
much as  the  people  of  this  kingdom  have 
never  expressed  a  desire  to  share  the  free- 
dom of  England,  without  declaring  a  deter- 
mination to  share  her  fate  likewise,  standing 
and  falling  with  the  British  nation." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Irish  house  of 
commons  had  been  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den change  of  the  chief  governor,  and  it  was 
now  too  much  occupied  with  the  great 
questions  which  were  unexpectedly  on  the 
point  of  being  decided,  to  allow  minor  mat- 
ters to  be  entered  upon  with  calmness.  So 
great  was  the  change  which  had  suddenly 
taken  place  among  the  late  court  party,  that 
many  of  those  who  had  supported  the  most 
objectionable  measures  of  successive  gov- 
ernors, now  spoke  even  more  loudly  on  the 
popular  side  than  the  old  patriots  themselves. 
A  step  was  made  in  the  Roman  catholic 
relief  bills,  after  which,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
the  house  adjourned  for  three  weeks,  to 
wait  the  further  proceedings  of  the  British 
ministers  and  parliament.  On  the  17th  of 
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May,  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  in  the  house  of 
peers,  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, moved  the  consideration  of  the  Irish 
question,  which  was  entered  upon  with  the 
greatest  calmness  and  good  feeling.  A  part 
of  what  was  demanded  lay  entirely  between 
the  Irish  parliament  and  the  king,  and 
therefore  two  motions  were  made  and 
passed ;  the  first,  that  the  act  of  the  6th 
of  George  I.,  intituled  "  An  act  for  the 
better  securing  the  dependency  of  Ireland 
upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,"  should 
be  repealed  ;  and  the  second,  "  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  house,  that  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
both  kingdoms,  that  the  connection  between 


them  should  be  established  by  mutual  con- 
sent, upon  a  solid  and  permanent  footing, 
and  that  an  humble  address  should  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  take  such  measures 
as  his  majesty  in  his  royal  wisdom  should 
think  most  conducive  to  that  important 
end."  The  only  opposition  these  measures 
met  with  in  the  upper  house  came  from  lord 
Loughborough ;  in  the  commons  it  was  car- 
ried unanimously,  and  Mr.  Fox  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  6th  of 
George  I.  Thus  was  this  great  constitu- 
tional question  at  length  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Irish. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCESSION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  INDEPENDENCE ;  GREAT  DEBATE  IN  THE  IRISH] 
PARLIAMENT  ON  THAT  SUBJECT. 


FTER  the  adjourn- 
ment, the  Irish 
i==  parliament  met  on 
%  the  27th  of  May, 
full  of  ardent  ex- 
pectations. The 
duke  of  Portland 
came  in  person  to  the  house  of  lords,  and 
delivered  an  address  from  the  throne. 
"  It  gives  me  the  utmost  satisfaction,"  he 
said,  '*  that  the  first  time  I  have  occasion 
to  address  you,  I  find  myself  enabled,  by 
the  magnanimity  of  the  king,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
to  assure  you  that  immediate  attention  has 
been  paid  to  your  representations,  and  that 
the  British  legislature  have  concurred  in  a 
resolution  to  remove  the  causes  of  your 
discontents  and  jealousies,  and  are  united  in 
a  desire  to  gratify  every  wish  expressed  in 
your  late  addresses  to  the  throne.  If  any- 
thing could  add  to  the  pleasure  I  feel  in 
giving  you  these  assurances,  it  is  that  I  can 
accompany  them  with  my  congratulations 
on  the  important  and  decisive  victory  gained 
by  the  fleets  of  his  majesty  over  those  of 
our  common  enemy  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  on  the  signal  advantage  obtained  by  his 
majesty's  arms  in  the  island  of  Ceylon 
and  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  By  the 
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papers  which,  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's 
commands,  I  have  directed  to  be  laid  before 
you,  you  will  receive  the  most  convincing 
testimony  of  the  cordial  reception  which 
your  representations  have  met  with  from 
the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  his 
majesty,  whose  first  and  most  anxious  wish 
is  to  exercise  his  royal  prerogative  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  his  faithful  subjects,  has  declared 
his  disposition  to  give  his  royal  assent  to  acts 
to  prevent  the  suppression  of  bills  in  the  privy 
council  of  this  kingdom,  and  alteration  of 
them  anywhere  ;  and  to  limit  the  duration 
of  the  act  for  the  better  regulation  and 
accommodation  of  his  majesty's  forces  in 
this  kingdom  to  the  term  of  two  years. 
These  benevolent  intentions  of  his  majesty, 
and  the  willingness  of  his  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  to  second  his  gracious  pur- 
poses, are  unaccompanied  by  any  stipulation 
or  condition  whatever.  The  good  faith,  the 
generosity,  the  honour  of  this  nation  afford 
them  the  surest  pledge  of  a  corresponding 
disposition  on  your  part  to  promote  and 
perpetuate  the  harmony,  the  stability,  and 
the  glory  of  the  empire.  On  my  own  part 
I  entertain  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the 
same  spirit  which  urged  you  to  share  the 
freedom  of  Great  Britain,  will  confirm  you 
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iu  your  determination  to  share  her  fate  also — 
standing  and  falling  with  the  British  nation."  j 
This  announcement  of  the  unconditional 
concession   of  all  their  demands  produced 
from   the   Irish  of  all  parties    an   outhurst 
of  gratitude.    Yet  the  debate  which  ensued 
let  out  so  many  indications  of  farther  views, 
and   the  seeds  of  ulterior  divisions,  that  it 
deserves   to  be   given   at   some    length,   as 
handed  down   to  us  in  the   records  of  the 
time.     Mr.  Grattan  was   the   first  speaker 
on  this  occasion,  and  he  expressed  unmiti- 
gated  satisfaction.     "  I   should,"   he    said, 
"  desert  every  principle  upon  which  I  moved 
the  former  address,   did   I  not  bear   testi- 
mony to  the  candid  and  unqualified  manner 
in  which  that  address  has  been  answered  by 
the  lord  lieutenant's  speech  of  this  day.     I 
understand  that  Great  Britain  gives  up  in 
toto  every  claim  to  authority  over  Ireland. 
I  have  not  the  least  idea  that,  in  repealing 
the  sixth  of  George  I.,  Great  Britain  should 
be  bound  to  make  any  declaration  that  she 
had  formerly  usurped  a  power.     No,  this 
would  be  a  foolish  caution  —  a  dishonour- 
able condition.    The  nation  that  insists  upon 
the  humiliation  of  another  is  a  foolish  na- 
tion.    Ireland  is  not  a  foolish  nation.     An- 
other point  of  great  magnanimity  in    the 
conduct   of  Great    Britain   is,   that  every- 
thing   is   given   up    unconditionally.     This 
must  for  ever  remove  suspicion.    On  former 
occasions,   when    little  acts  of  relief  were 
done  for  Ireland,  it  was  premised,  '  that  it 
was  expedient'  to  do  them  ;  no  such  word 
is  now  made  use  of.     Never  did  a  British 
minister  support  such  honourable  claims  on 
such  constitutional    arguments.     With   re- 
spect to  the  writ  of  error,  though  not  men- 
tioned in  our  address,  he  took  it  up  in  the 
most  effectual  way ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
tenor  of  his   conduct  towards  us  has  been  j 
most  generous  and  sincere.     We  had  one 
advantage ;  he  entertained  an  opinion  that 
Ireland  was  not   insatiable,   though   it   had 
been   asserted   that   Ireland   was  insatiable. 
But  we  are  bound  to  prove  the   falsehood 
of   that  assertion ;    for   as   the    nation  was 
pledged  to  itself  to  obtain  a  restoration  of 
her  rights,  so  now,  when  her  rights  are  re- 
stored, literally  and  unconditionally,  she  is 
pledged  to  Great  Britain,  who,  by  acceding 
to  our  claims,  has  put  an  end  to  all  future  I 
questions.     We  have  now  recovered  a  con- 
stitution, and    our  business   is  not  to  ad- 
vance,   but    to    maintain    it.     Ireland   will 
manifest  as  much  magnanimity  in  the  mo- 
deration by  which  she  maintains  her  consti- 
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tution,  as  by  the  exertions  through  which 
it  has  been  recovered.  The  unanimity  with 
which  the  British  house  of  commons  ac- 
ceded to  our  claims,  must  for  ever  do  them 
honour ;  and  the  single  negative  in  the 
lords,  whilst  it  in  nowise  diminishes  their 
praise,  has  its  use  ;  it  serves  to  discover, 
and  for  ever  to  exclude  from  trust  or  con- 
fidence, in  either  nation,  the  man  who  could 
not  only  oppose  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  both,  but  also  the  ardent  wishes  and 
desires  of  his  sovereign  to  make  his  people 
happy.  We  ought  not  to  forget  the  able 
support  given  by  those  persons  who  com- 
posed the  late  administration  of  Ireland  ;  it 
must  be  highly  agreeable  to  those  who  com- 
pose the  present.  The  things  so  graciously 
offered  by  our  sovereign  are,  the  modifica- 
tion of  Poynings'  law  ;  and  not  only  the 
abridgment  of  the  mutiny  bill,  in  point  of 
duration,  but  the  forming  of  it  on  the  model 
of  the  English  mutiny  bill,  and  prefacing  it 
with  a  declaration  of  rights.  As  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  ministers  have  unconditionally 
agreed  to  the  demands  of  Ireland,  I  think 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  called  upon  to 
make  an  unconditional  grant  to  England. 
The  sea  is  the  element  to  which  nature 
points  as  the  scene  of  British  glory  ;  it  is 
there  we  can  most  effectually  assist  her. 
Twenty  thousand  seamen  would  be  a  noble 
support ;  and  we,  who  have  been  squander- 
ing the  public  money  in  all  the  waste  of 
blind  extravagance,  cannot  surely  now  deem 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  too  large  a 
sum,  when  applied  to  the  common  defence 
of  the  empire.  The  sum  is  trifling,  but 
the  assistance  of  twenty  thousand  Irishmen 
would  be  great ;  and  gentlemen  will  now, 
when  they  retire  to  their  different  counties, 
have  a  full  opportunity,  in  assisting  to  raise 
those  men,  of  manifesting  their  zeal  for  the 
common  cause  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
There  are  also  other  means  of  support  in 
our  power  to  give  to  Britain,  though  they 
cannot  immediately  be  entered  upon.  This 
country  is  most  happily  situated  for  the 
construction  of  docks,  and  the  rendezvous 
of  shipping.  Whatever  expense  might  be 
incurred  by  such  necessary  works,  would 
be  repaid  by  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
amongst  ourselves  ;  and  might  be  supported 
by  prudent  and  economical  management  of 
the  public  revenues,  in  the  savings  of  the 
army,  and  in  every  different  class  of  extra- 
ordinaries.  An  expense  of  seventeen  pounds 
per  cent,  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
cannot  be  justified.  The  commissioners  will 
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now  see  that  money  is  to  be  paid  for  labour, 
not  for  prostitution.  Therefore  let  iis  now 
enter  heart  and  hand  into  the  great  work 
of  reformation  ;  by  giving  our  support  to 
that  ministry  which  has  rescued  this  coun- 
try from  oppression,  and  will  rescue  it  from 
corruption.  On  this  principle,  I  shall  move 
you  an  address,  devoid  of  all  that  fulsome 
panegyric  so  commonly  offered  to  majesty ; 
for  I  think  that  truth  will  be  the  highest 
compliment  to  him."  The  address  moved 
by  Mr.  G rattan  was: — "  To  assure  his  ma- 
jesty of  our  unfeigned  affection  to  his  royal 
person  and  government ;  that  we  feel  most 
sensibly  the  attention  which  our  represen- 
tations have  received  from  the  magnani- 
mity of  his  majesty,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain. — To  assure  his 
majesty  that  we  conceive  the  resolution  for 
an  unqualified  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Gth  of  George  I.,  to  be  a  measure  of  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  justice,  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity and  eminence  of  both  nations,  exalting 
the  character  of  both,  and  furnishing  a  per- 
petual pledge  of  mutual  amity. — To  assure 
his  majesty  that  we  are  sensibly  affected  by 
his  virtuous  determination  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  his  faithful  people,  and  to  exer- 
cise his  royal  prerogative  in  a  manner  most 
conducive  to  their  welfare ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  shall  immediately  prepare  bills 
to  carry  into  execution  the  desires  of  his 
majesty's  people,  and  his  own  most  bene- 
volent purposes. — That,  gratified  in  those 
particulars,  we  do  assure  his  majesty,  that 
no  constitutional  question  between  the  two 
nations  will  any  longer  exist,  which  can 
interrupt  their  harmony  ;  and  that  Great 
Britain,  as  she  has  approved  of  our  firm- 
ness, so  may  she  rely  on  our  affection. — 
That  we  remember  and  do  repeat  our 
determination,  to  stand  and  fall  with  the 
British  nation.  —  That  we  perceive  with 
pleasure  the  magnanimity  of  his  majesty, 
to  disclaim  the  little  policy  of  making  a 
bargain  with  his  people;  and  feeling  with 
pride  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  the  good 
faith,  generosity,  and  honour  of  the  Irish 
nation,  we  answer  with  all  humility,  that 
his  majesty  entertains  a  just  sense  of  our 
character.  Common  interest,  perpetual 
connection,  the  recent  conduct  of  Great 
Britain,  a  native  affection  to  the  British 
name  and  nation,  together  with  the  consti- 
tution which  we  have  recovered,  and  the 
high  reputation  which  we  possess,  must  ever 
decide  the  wishes  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  Ireland,  to  perpetuate  the  harmony, 


stability,  and  glory  of  the  empire.  Accord- 
ingly, we  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  learn 
with  singular  satisfaction,  the  account  of 
his  brilliant  successes  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  ;  gratified  at  one  and  the  same  in- 
stant in  our  dearest  wishes — the  freedom 
of  Ireland  and  glory  of  Great  Britain. — 
That  we  cannot  omit  expressing  our  grati- 
tude to  his  majesty,  for  appointing  the 
duke  of  Portland  to  the  government  of  this 
kingdom. — That  we  are  convinced  his  re- 
presentations were  faithful,  vigorous,  and 
beneficial.  We  are  acquainted  with  his 
character ;  and  relying  on  his  upright  and 
frugal  administration,  make  no  doubt,  but 
a  free  people  and  uncorrupt  parliament  will 
unite  to  give  a  constitutional  chief  governor 
decided  support. — That  we  have  presumed 
to  lay  before  his  majesty  our  genuine  sen- 
timents on  the  change  of  our  situation;  his 
majesty  will  receive  them  as  the  voluntary 
unstipulated  tribute  of  a  free  and  grateful 
people." 

This  address  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  who  said  that  he  could  not  pass  over 
the  opportunity  the  speech  offered  him,  of 
expressing  his  sensations  of  gratitude  at 
the  great  event  which  had  taken  place. 
Both  nations  were  now  one  people,  united 
by  every  tie,  enjoying  in  common  the  same 
liberty,  the  same  constitution,  and  the  same 
sovereign.  He  had  been  long  witness  to 
several  addresses  that  never  conveyed  truth; 
but  the  present  address  spoke  the  sincere 
language  of  the  nation  ;  where  protestant, 
Roman  catholic — all  religions — pressed  for- 
ward with  gratitude  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. He  could  not  but  admire  England's 
resignation  of  those  grants,  notwithstand- 
ing her  claim  of  power  was  so  evidently 
ill-founded ;  nor  could  he  less  admire  the 
favour  conferred  on  the  nation,  in  sending 
a  lord  lieutenant  not  governing  by  faction, 
but  pursuing  measures  for  the  general  good 
of  the  people.  He  hoped,  he  said,  by  the 
moderation  of  all,  at  the  present  time,  that 
they  would  evince  they  knew  where  to  stop 
and  when  to  be  satisfied.  In  respect  to 
the  mover  of  the  address  (Mr.  Grattan),  he 
declared  he  had  too  much  regard  for  the 
modesty  of  his  friend,  to  speak  the  warmth 
of  the  sentiments  he  entertained  of  his 
abilities  and  virtue. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Recorder,  who 
said  that  he  also  rose  to  express  his  grati- 
tude at  the  present  event.  The  address 
did  the  mover  honour,  and  had  his  con- 
currence in  every  point  but  one,  which 
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struck  him,  and  indeed  gave  him  an  alarm, 
which  was  the  mentioning  that  all  con- 
stitutional questions  between  both  nations 
were  at  an  end.  He  did  not  wish  to  par- 
ticularize matters,  though  several  occurred 
to  him.  If  properly  examined,  they  would 
find  that  their  very  house  originated  under 
an  English  act  of  parliament;  and  many 
other  cases  could  be  adduced,  by  which 
it  would  appear  dangerous  to  cut  off  the 
future  agitation  of  constitutional  questions; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  that  could  call  for  the  para- 
graph. The  honourable  gentleman,  he 


in  repairing  an  old  house,  who  finds  that 
by  pulling  down  a  part  he  must  pull  down 
the  whole.  These  were  his  parliamentary 
sentiments  before  and  after  his  dismissal 
from  office,  and  he  held  them  to  be  the 
sentiments  of  the  present  ministry.  In  a 
sober  moment,  he  would  recommend  that 
no  expressions  should  be  then  made  which 
could  be  afterwards  laid  hold  of  to  their 
prejudice.  He  thought  the  paragraph  dan- 
gerous, and  begged  to  have  it  withdrawn. 

Another  member,  Mr.  Martin,  observed, 
that  if  the  paragraph  said,  "  all  constitu- 
tional disputes  which  existed  before  this 


said,  had  also  moved  for  a  sum  of  money    address,    were    done    away,"    it   might   be 
to   strengthen    the   navy  of  England  —  he    adopted   with   propriety.     He  thought  the 


hoped  part  of  that  money  would  be  applied 
to  protect  the  kingdom  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  pirates,  and  that  some  care  would 
be  taken  of  our  trade. 

The  question  thus  raised  led  to  a  some- 
what warm  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Flood 
took  part.  That  gentleman  said,  that  a  great 
reform  must  ensue,  in  consequence  of  what 


address  properly  applicable,  and  a  produc- 
tion of  consummate  wisdom.  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien  contended  the  address  did  not  com- 
prehend the  meaning  annexed  to  it.  The 
king  called  upon  Ireland  to  state  her  dis- 
contents. "  We  stated  them,"  he  said, 
"  and  it  is  our  own  faults  if  they  are  not 
all  redressed.  The  king,  lords,  and  coin- 


had  been  done.  It  was  true,  he  said,  nothing  mons  of  Ireland,  only,  have  the  power  to 
appeared  to  him,  at  present,  which  could  bind  us.  The  power  usurped  by  the  Eng- 
disturb  the  general  harmony ;  but  there  lish  is  given  up ;  the  king  lias  declared  his 
were  many  English  acts  still  existing,  which  readiness  to  co-operate  with  our  wishes, 
operated  in  this  kingdom,  and  notwith-  Can  we  entertain  a  doubt,  when  his  ma- 
standing  the  laudable  acquiescence  which  jesty  has  led  the  way,  and  promised  his 
appeared  in  the  renunciation  of  English  consent  ?  Though  the  king  has  the  power 


claims,  who  could  engage  that  the  present 
administration  might  not,  at  some   future 


of  putting  a  negative  on  your  acts,  no  cause 
of  discontent  can  in  future  exist  between 


period,  change  its  mind.  He  begged  gen-  j  the  legislature  of  both  nations,  for  this 
tlemen  to  consider  the  language  held  out  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  England  is  adding 
in  the  English  house  of  commons.  They  the  strength  of  three  millions  of  people  to 
asserted  a  right  to  external  legislature ;  j  the  British  standard."  Sir  Lucius  said  he 
and  he  that  seconded  the  motion  on  the  j  would  co-operate  in  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
Irish  business,  did  not  give  up  that  right,  j  dress  at  that  time,  but  would,  at  another 
but  as  matter  of  convenience  and  compact.  ]  opportunity,  give  his  objections  to  the  mode 
Even  the  secretary  asserted  this  right  to  \  of  the  vote  of  credit,  though  he  would  agree 


external  legislation,  though  he  gave  up  that 
of  internal.     "  It  may  therefore  be  imagined 


to  the  principle. 

Mr.  Walsh   then  rose,  and  said — "  I  do 


that   you   imply  what  they   asserted,   that   not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  peevish 
they  had  a  right  to  bind  you."      He  said    opposition.     I    despise    such    conduct,    be- 


that  at  a  former  period,  he  was  present  in  cause  I  should  think  it  both  mean  and 
England  on  the  business  of  sending  out  !  unmanly.  This  should  be  a  duty  of  una- 
foreign  troops.  They  were  obliged  to  get  nhnity;  and  it  is  my  wish  to  contribute  to 


an  act  of  indemnity  for  such  a  measure, 
though  the  minister  afterwards  refused  the 
act ;  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  say  that 


it.  But  I  cannot  possibly  agree  to  part  of 
the  address  which  has  been  moved  by  my 
honourable  friend,  for  whom  I  have  the 


Ireland  was  not  included  in  that  provision,  most  sincere  esteem  (Mr.  Grattan.)  I  mean 
He  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  that  those  words  in  the  address,  '  That  there  will 
paragraph.  They  were  only  laying  the  no  longer  exist  any  constitutional  question 
foundation  of  prosperity  for  their  country,  between  the  two  nations  that  can  disturb 
and  giving  it  a  sound  constitution.  The  j  their  mutual  tranquillity.'  These  expres- 
injuries  of  that  country  have  been  much,  sions  I  think  too  strong;  because,  in  my 
and  they  were  in  the  situation  of  a  person  |  opinion,  they  preclude  any  future  address, 
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if  it  should  be  found  that  any  matter  had 
not  been  stated  in  the  former  address  that 
required  amendment  or  regulation.     With 
respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  L, 
I  rely  on  it,  as  a  lawyer,  that  it  is  inade- 
quate to  the  emancipation  of  Ireland.     The 
6th  of  George  I.   is  merely  a  declaratory 
law :  that  law  declares,  that  England  has  a 
power  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland.    What 
then  does  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  I. 
do  with  respect  to  Ireland  ?     Simply  this, 
and  not  a  jot  more — it  expunges  the  decla- 
ration of  the  power  from  the  English  sta- 
tute-book ;  but  it  does  not  deny  the  power 
hereafter   to   make  laws   to   bind    Ireland, 
whenever   England   shall    think   herself  in 
sufficient    force    for    the    purpose.     I    call 
upon     the     king's     new     attorney-general 
(Mr.  Yelverton),  as  a  lawyer,  to  rise  in  his 
place,  and  declare  whether  the  assumed  and 
usurped  power  of  England  to  make  laws  to 
bind  Ireland  will  not  remain  untouched  and 
unrelinquished,  though  the  6th  of  George  I. 
should  be  repealed  ?     Will  it  be  contended, 
that  the  assumed  power  of  Great  Britain  to 
legislate  for  us  can  be  taken  away  by  impli- 
cation?    No  lawyer  will  say  it  can.     Then 
Ireland    cannot  be   said   to    be    completely 
emancipated,   until  England,  by  an  act  of 
her  own  legislature,  unequivocally  and  ex- 
pressly declares,  that  she  has  no  power  to 
make  laws  to  bind  us  in  any  instance  what- 
ever.    I  say,  until  that  is  done,  Ireland  can 
never  have  a  sincere  affection  for,  or  a  con- 
fidence in,  Great  Britain.     With  respect  to 
the    fine-spun    distinction    of   the    English 
minister  (Mr.  Fox),  between  internal  and 
external   legislation,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  most  absurd  position,  and  at  this  time 
the  most  ridiculous  one,  that  could  possibly 
be  laid  down,  when  applied  to  an  indepen- 
dent people.     Says  he,  it  would  be  down- 
right tyranny  to  make  laws  for  the  interna* 
government  of  a  people  who  were  not  repre- 
sented in  that  parliament   by  which    such 
laws  were  made.     But  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal legislation,   this  right  of  prerogative 
or  supremacy  is  clearly  annexed  to  the  Bri- 
tish legislature.      See,  then,  how  pregnan 
this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox's  is  with  every  mis- 
chief,   nay,    with    absolute    destruction    tc 
this  country.     The  parliament  of   Irelanc 
may  make   laws  for  their  internal  regula 
tions ;  that  is,  lie  gives  us  leave  to  tax  our 
selves;  he  permits  us  to  take  the  money  ou 
of  our  purses  for  the  convenience  of  Eng 
land:  but  as  to  external  legislation,  there 
Great  Britain  presides.     In  anything  tha 


elates  to  commerce,  to  exportation,  there 
j-reat  Britain  can  make  laws  to  bind  Ire- 
and ;  the  fair  construction  of  which  is  this — 
reland,  you  shall  not  enjoy  your  natural 
ind  constitutional  rights — that   of  making 
he  most  of  the  produce  of  your  land  ;  you 
hall  not  send  your  goods  to  the  best  and 
most    profitable    markets.     No,    says   Mr. 
?ox,  that  may  interfere  with  the  interest  of 
-ngland ;  that  may  touch  the  pride  of  the 
iritish  legislature.     So  that,  by  this  doc- 
,rine,  England  may  shut  or  open  our  ports 
it   pleasure.     See,   then,  the    absurdity  of 
our   situation.     Ireland   is    said   to  have  a 
ree    trade ;  but   the   key  of  it  is  in  Mr. 
?ox's  pocket.     Ireland  is  independent,  or 
he  is  not :  if  she  is  independent,  no  power 
on  earth  can  make  laws  to  bind  her  inter- 
nally or  externally,  save  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons   of  Ireland.     I    therefore    again 
repeat  it,  that  until  England  unequivocally 
declares,  by  an  act  of  her  own  legislature, 
that  she  has  not  a  power,  in  any  instance,  to 
make  laws  to  bind  Ireland,  the  assumed  and 
usurped  power  of  English  legislation  over 
this  country  is  not  relinquished.     But  we 
want  not  the  assistance  of  England  to  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  Ireland,  to  restore  her 
to  the   purity  of  her  pristine  constitution. 
We  possess  the  power,  we  possess  the  will, 
and,  thank  God,  we  possess  the  fortitude  to 
carry  that  will  into  execution.     I  thought 
it   a   duty   I    owed    to   my  constituents,  I 
thought  it  a  duty  I  owed  to  myself,  as  an 
Irishman,  to  state,  in  the  face  of  my  country, 
those  objections  which  to  me  seem  decisive 
against  that  part  of  the  address  which  has 
been  moved  by  my  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Grattan),  namely,  that  '  there  will  no  longer 
exist  constitutional  questions  between  the 
two  nations  that  can  disturb  their  mutual 
tranquillity.'     Whether  my  objections  are 
well  founded  or  not,  I  will  leave  to  more 
able  heads  than   my  own,  and  to  time  to 
decide.     I  shall  therefore  give  my  negative 
to  that  part  of  the  address." 

Sir  Henry  Cavendish  said,  he  should  set 
the  honourable  gentleman  right,  for  his 
newspaper  intelligence  had  led  him  out  of 
the  way  in  respect  to  Mr.  Fox.  He  knew 
Mr.  Fox's  intentions  were  to  make  Ireland 
flourish,  and  then  England  must  flourish 
also.  He  then  read  from  his  notes  the  sen- 
timents which  Mr.  Fox  expressed  in  the 
British  house  of  commons  in  the  year  1774, 
long  before  the  present  disputes  existed. 
In  the  debate  on  the  application  of  the 
Irish  linen  traders,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  since 
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the  restoration,  Ireland  had  been  entitled  to 
a    free    trade,    (the    first    time,    Sir  Henry 
added,   that  ever  I  heard    that   expression 
made  use  of),  and  that  the  act  of  navigation 
did  not  preclude   them  from  it.     He  also 
went  into  the  right  she  had  of  enjoying  the 
woollen  trade  equally  with   England;  said 
that  Ireland,   in  her  own   situation,   could 
not  go   on;  and  if   proper   encouragement 
was   not  given,   it  would   prove    an    equal 
injury  to  England.     If  they  held  it,  as  a 
maxim,  that  Ireland  should  be  kept  poor, 
England    would    in    consequence    become 
poor  also.    Mr.  Fox  had  not  then  the  power 
of  enforcing  his  argument,  but  now,  when 
he  had  the  power,  he  was  sure  Mr.  Fox  did 
his    utmost    to   serve    this   kingdom.     Mr. 
Conolly  expressed  similar  sentiments.     He 
would  not,  he  said,  refrain  from  testifying 
his  gratitude;  but  he  was  sorry  to  see,  so 
early  after  the  joy  of  the  people,  any  seeds 
of  future    discontents,   where    none    had    a 
right  to  exist.     They  had  asserted,  in  what 
might  be  deemed  their  manifesto,   that  if 
their    discontents   were    done    away,    they 
should    share    the   fate    of    England.     She 
owed  two   hundred    millions,    and    Ireland 
but  two    millions:  their  great  debt  could 
therefore    be    considered   no   more    than   a 
mite  to  her  great  expense;  but  he  thanked 
God   that    Ireland    had   men;    and  though 
England  was   exhausted,    by  this    shaking 
hands  with  Ireland,  she  would  undoubtedly 
prosper.     Gentlemen  going  down  into  the 
provinces,    should    encourage    the   idle    to 
enlist,  in  order  to   be  of  some  use  to  the 
empire. 

The  provost  (J.  H.  Hutchinson)  observed, 
that  the  address  was  not  a  common   one; 
and  if  gentlemen  had   compared  the  para- 
graph with  the  antecedent  part,  no  subjecl 
of  dispute  could  arise.    "You  tell  the  king,' 
said  he,  "  that  no  power  on  earth  can  make 
laws  to  bind  us  but  the  king,   lords,  anc 
commons  of  Ireland,  and  that  you  would  nol 
part  with  your  liberties  but  with  your  lives 
Such  were  your  words  in  your  address  to 
the  king.     In  the  answer  to  that  address 
you  were  told  that  England  would  gratify 
you  in  every  wish,  and  that  by  the  unitec 
desires  of  the  parliament  of  England.     Ai 
honourable    gentleman    has    said,    that    the 
claim  and  the  principle  is  still  held  alive  by 
the    English    legislature;    but  by  the   lord 
lieutenant's  speed),  we  find  that  principle 
and  claim  done   away;    and  you  have  not 
only  received  your  estate,  but  you  have  also 
received  the  title-deeds  with  it."    In  respect 
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o  what  had  been  said  about  Mr.  Fox,  he 
aid  he  hoped  it  would  be  the  last  time  they 
hould  have  occasion  to  advert  to  what  had 
eon  said  in  any  other  house.  It  was  true, 
Vtr.  Fox  said  he  could  go  into  the  claims  of 
England;  but  there  remained  no  need  of 
Joing  that;  and  if  matters  had  been  left  to 
limself,  that  he  would  grant  the  Irish  their 
•ights  by  an  act  of  parliament.  The  ques- 
tion for  binding  Ireland  was  now  for  ever  at 
in  end.  A  gentleman,  he  said,  had  men- 
tioned Mr.  Yelverton's  bill;  that  bill  was  to 

returned  to  give  security  to  Irish  estates. 
[t  had  been  also  asked,  had  they  no  right  in 
'uture  to  agitate  constitutional  questions  ? 
The  matter  appeared  to  him  in  a  different 
ight.  The  address  only  said,  when  the 
Dresent  grievances  are  removed,  there  will 
De  no  occasion  for  further  disputes  on  the 
leads  of  those  at  present  objected  to,  not  by 
any  means  precluding  the  further  discussion 
of  constitutional  questions.  He  then  expa- 
tiated upon  the  happy  situation  of  the 
kingdom,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of 
moderation  and  unanimity. 

Mr.  Walter  Burgh  said,  though  he  felt 
the  emotions  which  every  Irishman  felt  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  did  not  think  to 
have  spoken  that  day.  He  was  certain, 
he  declared,  that  no  panegyric  could  add 
to  the  favours  received,  nor  could  the 
asperity  of  discontent  diminish  them  ;  he 
attributed  the  opposition  on  that  day  to  a 
laudable  jealousy  for  the  constitution  ;  but 
however  he  might  admire  the  principle,  he 
should  still  lament  the  consequence.  This 
opposition  arose  from  a  mere  misapprehen- 
sion. It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
address  was  an  answer  to  the  speech,  and 
not  an  answer  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons  of  England ;  and  it  mentioned, 
that  when  the  grievances  recited  should 
be  removed,  then  all  jealousies  would  cease. 
The  address,  he  said,  went  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  internal  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ternal legislation  of  England ;  and  meant 
that  no  constitutional  questions  could  be 
afterwards  between  the  two  legislatures  of 
both  nations.  This  did  not  preclude  the 
discussion  of  their  own  constitutional  ques- 
tions. How  was  it  possible  that  they  could 
be  affected  by  a  legislature  which  could  no 
longer  assume  any  power  over  them  ?  He 
that  voted  against  the  present  address  would 
absolutely  assert  that  England  still  retained 
a  power  to  make  law  for  Ireland. 

The  recorder,  sir  Samuel  Bradstreet,  next 
arose,  and  observed,  that  if  there  could  be 
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no  constitutional  question  between  the  two 
kingdoms  but  what  regarded  legislation,  his 
right  honourable  friend's  argument  would 
be  strong  and  convincing.  But  he  would 
beg  leave  to  call  his  attention,  and  he 
would  endeavour  to  satisfy  him  and  the 
house,  that  there  might  be  many  consti- 
tutional questions  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
between  the  two  countries,  in  which  legis- 
lation had  no  part.  Had  we  forgotten  the 
late  ruinous  embargo  ?  For  his  part,  as 
the  representative  of  the  first  city  in  the 
kingdom,  he  had  not.  Suppose  hereafter 
the  parliament  of  England  should,  as  the 
great  council  of  the  British  nation,  address 
the  king  for  an  exertion  of  his  prerogative, 
by  laying  an  embargo  on  the  trade  of  both 
his  kingdoms,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  at 
the  same  time  sitting;  would  not  that  par- 
liament, competent  to  advise  his  majesty  as 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  think  its  dignity 
invaded  by  the  interference  of  the  British 
parliament ;  and  would  not  a  constitutional 
question  be  debated  in  this  house,  and 
actually  exist,  which  might  interrupt  the 
present  harmony?  Suppose  peace  should 
conclude  with  America,  and  part  of  the 
terms  imposed  by  the  British  parliament 
should  be,  that  the  products  of  America 
should  be  brought  to  the  British  market 
only,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ireland,  would  not 
that  be  an  injury  of  the  highest  nature,  and 
would  not  the  interference  of  a  foreign 
legislature  affecting  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
deserve  to  be  debated  within  those  walls  as 
a  constitutional  question  ?  And  yet  the 
words  to  be  inserted  in  the  address  are  so 
general  and  uncircumscribed,  as  to  preclude 
such  idea.  Permit  me  to  state  another  in- 
stance where  the  kingdom  may  feel  itself 
injured  and  affected.  The  legislatures  of 
the  two  kingdoms  being  separate  and  inde- 
pendent, it  will  be  prudent  to  assimilate  the 
laws  of  our  country  to  those  of  another,  that 
in  both  there  may  be  the  same  rule  in  ac- 
tion. Now,  sir,  suppose  we  should  pass  a 
law  in  conformity  to  one  in  England,  and 
which  we  should  consider  as  beneficial  to 
this  kingdom,  so  that  we  should  originate  a 
law  which  England  had  not ;  and  that  the 
British  parliament  not  allowing  us  the  merit 
of  invention,  should  address  the  king  to 
refuse  his  assent,  would  not  this  interference 
create  a  constitutional  question?  Sir,  the 
confining  constitutional  questions  to  acts  of 
legislation  only,  is  too  narrow  an  idea. 
Every  act  of  state  may  involve  a  constitu- 
tional question.  There  are  at  this  hour 


many  British  acts  affecting  Ireland  unre- 
pealed  ;  the  act  for  altering  the  style,  the 
post-office  act,  the  act  of  navigation,  and 
a  multitude  of  others.  The  oaths  taken 
this  day  by  the  right  honourable  secretary, 
are  under  an  English  act.  You,  sir,  sit  in 
that  chair  under  an  English  law.  Are  not 
these  objects  which  constitutionally  should 
be  inquired  into  and  reformed  ?  And  can 
any  man  say  that  the  consideration  of  them 
may  not  interrupt  the  harmony  between  the 
two  kingdoms  ?  Sir,  I  highly  approve  of 
the  speech  this  day  from  the  throne  ;  and  if 
the  address  moved  for  according  to  the 
ancient  parliamentary  form,  applied  merely 
to  the  speech,  it  should  have  my  hearty  con- 
currence. I  do  acknowledge  that  upon 
great  occasions  forms  are  superseded,  and 
may  be  disregarded.  The  present  is  a  great 
and  important  moment,  and  should  not  be 
controlled  by  forms;  but,  in  introducing 
words  in  an  address,  for  which  there  is  no 
foundation  in  his  grace's  speech,  let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  prudence,  and  in  an  effusion  of 
gratitude  preclude  the  freedom  of  debating 
questions  in  which  we  may  find  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country  affected.  Sir,  una- 
nimity this  day  is  the  general  wish  ;  I 
sincerely  wish  for  it ;  but  I  lament  that  I 
cannot,  consistent  with  my  duty,  agree  to 
the  words  objected  to,  though  I  do  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  proposed  address.  I  feel  the 
obligations  we  are  under  to  his  majesty  and 
his  administration  as  strong  as  any  gentle- 
man in  this  house  ;  I  am  sensible  of  the 
great  abilities  of  the  honourable  mover  ;  but 
I  wish  he  would  not  insist  on  this  part,  as 
the  consequence  of  relinquishing  it  would 
be  perfect  unanimity. 

Sir  Benjamin  Chapman,  in  reply  to  the 
recorder,  said  that  he  felt  equal  surprise 
with  the  honourable  baronet  on  hearing  the 
address  moved  by  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Grattan),  but  it  was  a  surprise  of  a 
very  different  sort;  a  surprise,  that  an  ad- 
dress, instead  of  a  servile  echo  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  should  at  length  be  found 
the  genuine  unequivocal  echo  of  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  Irish  nation ;  not  the 
compilation  of  a  venal  minister,  but  the 
generous  sentiment  of  a  grateful  country  ; 
the  language,  he  said,  of  thirty-two  coun- 
ties, of  all  our  gallant  associated  corps  ad- 
dressing their  representatives.  Did  any  one 
of  those,  he  asked,  ever  entertain  a  thought 
that  the  act  regulating  the  oath  of  office, 
or,  still  more  absurdly,  the  act  for  changing 
the  style,  mentioned  by  the  honourable 
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baronet,  should  be  enumerated  a  grievance  ? 
Such  a  sagacity,  he  said,  would  be  treated 
with  ridicule  and  contempt,  if  proposed  to 
them.  The  answer  would  be  unquestion- 
able, Let  us  be  satisfied  in  the  mutiny  bill, 
in  Poynings'  and  the  judges'  bill,  and,  above 
all,  let  the  6th  of  George  I.  be  repealed ; 
thus  secure  the  outlines  and  barrier  of  the 
constitution.  Let  the  principle  be  avowed 
and  acknowledged,  and  every  minute  im- 
perfection must  and  will  of  course  be  done 
away  with.  He  said,  if  he  agreed  with  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Flood)  that  the 
clause  objected  to  was  useless,  he  should 
concur  with  him  in  opposing  it ;  but  was  it 
of  no  use,  he  asked,  to  give  repose  to  the 
long  agitated  and  anxious  public  mind  of 
the  nation,  or  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  a 
magnanimous  administration,  that  dared  to 
act  honestly,  by  showing  the  world  that  Ire- 
land was  not  ungrateful,  was  not  insatiable? 

Mr.  Burgh  again  said  that  the  English 
legislature  having  given  up  all  right  of 
binding,  a  cause  of  dispute  could  never 
exist  after.  He  would  only  remind  gentle- 
men in  what  light  their  opposition  would  be 
viewed,  when  the  speech  willingly  granted 
all  they  were  willing  to  ask.  And  how 
ignorant  must  the  English  think  that  nation 
which  was  so  foolish  as  not  to  know  when 
to  ask  and  when  to  be  satisfied  ?  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  authentic  intelligence, 
that  the  enemies  of  England  plumed  them- 
selves on  the  differences  between  both  king- 
doms ;  and  would  they  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  common  enemy,  and  decline  that 
support  of  England  which  they  had  pro- 
mised to  seal  with  their  blood  ?  After  the 
English  had  broken  through  the  fortress  of 
ancient  prejudices  to  set  the  Irish  free, 
would  they  refuse  to  say  they  were  satisfied, 
and  enjoy  that  freedom  in  peace  ;  the  nation 
was  willing  to  be  happy,  and  could  they 
refuse  to  seal  that  happiness  ?  He  was 
satisfied  himself  in  the  upright  intentions  of 
the  gentlemen  who  opposed,  but  was  curtain 
a  little  reflection  would  convince  them  that 
they  had  no  real  cause  for  opposition. 

A  similar  tone  characterized  the  further 
remarks  of  Mr.  Grattan,  who  now  rose 
again,  and  said  he  thought  it  necessary 
that  England  should  be  convinced  we  were 
satisfied.  It  should  seem  as  if  the  honour- 
able baronet  was  determined  to  oppose, 
before  he  knew  a  cause  for  opposition.  He 
could  not  but  lament,  he  said,  when  he 
moved,  on  a  former  occasion,  for  a  repeal 
of  those  grievances,  that  he  had  not  the 
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assistance  of  the  honourable  baronet.  Why 
did  he  not  come  forward  with  his  objec- 
tions then?  Did  he  awake  now?  And 
when  England  granted  all,  was  he  deter- 
mined to  oppose?  He  could  forbear  com- 
paring his  pliancy  of  disposition  then,  when 
a  minister  was  to  be  thanked,  to  the 
strongest  opposition  he  gave  now.  "  An 
honourable  gentleman  supposes  that  Eng- 
land will  again  assume  this  power  when  she 
can  find  herself  able  ;  but  that  supposition 
must  lose  all  weight  from  the  solemn  sur- 
render England  has  made  of  this  assuming 
power.  The  honourable  baronet  also  sup- 
poses, that  on  a  peace  with  America,  Eng- 
land will  exclude  Ireland.  The  supposi- 
tion is  equally  groundless  ;  but  the  honour- 
able baronet  knows,  when  all  those  things 
are  given  up,  no  cause  of  opposition  will 
any  longer  exist.  He  thinks  this  paragraph 
fanciful,  but  not  necessary.  I  would  not 
wish  to  be  accounted  volatile  or  fanciful  ; 
I  never  was  so  fanciful  as  to  hold  any 
coquetry  with  administration.  After  hav- 
ing received  liberty,  we  are  to  tell  Eng- 
land that  we  are  satisfied,  and  not  to  tell 
France  that  we  are  displeased." 

Mr.  Yelverton  suggested,  that  if  the  gen- 
tlemen would  withdraw  their  opposition  for 
the  present,  so  as  to  let  the  motion  for  the 
address,  as  moved  by  Mr.  Grattan,  pass 
unanimously  upon  the  general  principle 
stated  in  the  resolution,  yet,  when  the  ad- 
dress should  be  committed,  if  any  parti- 
cular expression  did  not  accord  with  their 
opinions,  they  would  then  be  at  liberty  to 
oppose  such  expression,  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  inconsistency.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  said,  that  he  was  sorry  to 
differ  from  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend  who  spoke  last ;  he  hoped,  and  was 
certain,  that  it  would  be  the  last  time  that 
any  difference  should  arise  between  them. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  have  taken  any 
part  in  the  debate,  on  the  day  when  he 
first  had  the  honour  of  taking  his  seat  in 
that  house.  But  he  could  not  but  rise  to 
beg  of  those  gentlemen  who  meant  to  op- 
pose that  address,  not  to  withdraw  their 
opposition,  but  to  persist  in  giving  their 
negative,  and  to  take  the  sense  of  the  house 
upon  the  answer  to  the  speech.  If  the 
speech,  worded  as  it  was,  and  going  to  the 
points  contained  in  it,  did  not  give  satis- 
faction, he  should  regret  the  day  he  ever 
set  his  foot  in  that  house.  If  there  were 
gentlemen  who  were  not  satisfied,  he  begged 
they  would  not  think  of  concealing  that 
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dissatisfaction,  in  order  to  suffer  the  ques- 
tion of  that  day  to  assume  an  appearance 
of  unanimity  ;  such  an  unanimity  would  be 
false  and  deceitful,  and  could  only  tend  to 
lead  the  legislature  of  England  into  a 
dangerous  and  fatal  error.  The  wish  of 
administration  was,  to  collect  the  sense  of 
the  people  of  Ireland ;  they  had  called 
upon  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  declare 
their  grievances;  on  the  statement  of  these 
grievances,  the  speech  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant had  given  the  most  solemn  and  autho- 
ritative assurances,  that  not  only  their 
representations  should  be  attended  to,  but 
that  every  wish  they  had  expressed  in  their 
late  addresses  should  be  gratified.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  know,  whether  gen- 
tlemen were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
speech.  There  must  be  an  ultimatum,  to 
promote  and  perpetuate  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  and  if  the  address 
did  not  contain  that  ultimatum,  he  looked 
upon  the  final  adjustment  between  the  two 
countries  as  beyond  his  hopes,  and  in  that 
sense  it  was,  that  he  should  regret  ever  to 
have  put  his  foot  within  that  house. 

Sir  H.  Langrishe,  the  friend  of  Edmund 
Burke,  and  one  of  the  great  props  of  the 
popular  party,  next  expressed  his  opinions. 
He  said,  "  If  I  did  not  know  and  feel  that 
I  was  actuated  by  as  free  and  decided  sen- 
timents concerning  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Ireland,  as  any  man ;  if  I  could  not 
appeal  to  a  conduct  conformable  to  such 
sentiments — a  conduct  strictly  pursued  by 
myself  and  my  brethren,  in  the  humble 
but  very  critical  situation  in  which  we  are 
placed,  and  in  very  doubtful  and  dangerous 
times — if  I  were  not  so  circumstanced,  I 
should  not  rise  to  address  you  this  day,  or 
take  a  part  in  the  high  deliberations  of 
the  present  occasion.  But  under  such  a 
consciousness,  and  with  such  a  testimony, 
I  may  presume  (in  common  with  other  gen- 
tlemen,) to  join  my  congratulations  with 
my  country  on  the  restitution  of  her  rights, 
and  to  offer  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
liberality  and  wisdom  which  has  thus 
restored  them.  And  indeed,  sir,  whilst 
we  are  enraptured  at  the  acquisition  of 
liberty,  as  of  the  greatest  blessing  of  life — 
endeared  by  a  long  absence,  and  acquired 
by  great  virtue,  it  would  be  insensibility 
not  to  feel,  and  ingratitude  not  to  com- 
memorate, the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
conceded  —  so  entire,  so  unconditionally,  so 
affectionate,  so  decisive,  as  must  from  this 
day,  during  our  existence  as  an  empire,  put 
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an  end  to  all  jealousies  and  contentions  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  except  that  con- 
tention only,  which  will  hereafter  for  ever 
subsist — a  contention  in  good  offices  —  an 
emulation  in  reciprocal  support  and  assist- 
ance, alike  in  peace  and  in  war — in  pros- 
perity and  adversity  ;  and  being  convinced, 
that  when  this  great  compact  shall  be  rati- 
fied, to  use  the  words  of  my  honourable 
friend's  address,  when  we  shall  be  gratified 
in  these  concessions, '  no  constitutional  ques- 
tion between  the  two  countries  will  exist  to 
interrupt  the  harmony  between  them,'  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  agree  in  the  objection 
made  to  this  paragraph  of  the  address.  The 
king  and  the  parliament  of  England  agree 
to  comply  with  every  thing  you  ask :  this 
address  says,  when  every  thing  we  have 
asked  shall  be  complied  with,  '  no  constitu- 
tional question  between  the  two  countries 
will  exist  to  interrupt  the  harmony  between 
them.'  Can  any  man  alive  deny  that  ?  And 
if  that  be  true,  which  it  must  be,  why  should 
we  not  say  so  ?  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  say 
so  ?  Should  we  not  be  imperfect  and  un- 
pardonable to  omit  it  ?  It  is  but  common 
justice  to  observe,  during  the  course  of  this 
great  business,  that  the  wise  counsels  that 
guided  and  accomplished  it,  have  not  been 
actuated  by  the  impulse  of  the  occasion  or 
suggestions  of  the  moment ;  they  have  not 
made  liberty  a  measure,  or  justice  an  ex- 
pedient ;  they  have  proceeded  on  the  gene- 
ral, enlarged,  and  decided  system — with  that 
perfect  principle  which  respects  the  rights 
of  mankind,  and  with  that  affection  which 
regards  the  interests  of  a  sister  country. 
We  have  lived  to  hear  a  minister  tell  the 
British  parliament, '  that  it  acquired  dignity, 
not  degradation,  by  relinquishing  a  power 
which  was  not  founded  injustice;  and  that 
equal  freedom  is  the  only  bond  that  can 
unite  the  different  parts  of  the  empire.' 
Magnificent  sentiments  !  And  we  have  seen 
the  British  nation  reflect  these  sentiments 
back  on  the  minister  ;  and  the  people  of 
England  become  unanimous  in  the  cause 
of  Ireland.  That  great  and  generous  peo- 
ple, when  once  the  errors  of  old  and  igno- 
rant prejudices  were  examined  and  re- 
moved, instantly  felt  their  hearts  glow  with 
kindred  affection  towards  us  :  they  admired 
the  temperate  magnanimity  with  which  we 
claimed  our  rights ;  and  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire and  remember  the  cordiality  with  which 
they  restored  them.  We  have  lived  to  see 
almost  the  romances  of  our  political  wishes 
realized  and  accomplished  :  • — •  a  sovereign 
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founding  his  dominion  in  the  affections  of 
a  free  people ;  an  administration,  the  free 
advocates  of  the  constitution,  maintaining 
authority  by  the  influence  alone  of  public 
benefits ;  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire  uniting  and  consolidating,  not  by 
the  hand  of  po\ver,  which  is  impotence,  but 
by  the  everlasting  bonds  of  common  in- 
terest, of  common  affection,  of  common 
constitution,  of  common  liberty." 

Sir  Hercules  then  apologized  for  having 
taken  up  the  time  of  the  house ;  and  said, 
that  what  he  had  uttered  was  forced  on 
him  by  feelings  superior  to  an  influence  ; 
that  this  was  not  a  season  for  influence  ;  the 
heart  of  every  Irishman  was  too  proud  to 
submit  to  it ;  but  it  was  not  easy  for  any 
gentleman,  accustomed  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments, to  sit  silent  on  the  present  occasion, 
nor  for  any  man  to  consider  the  relative 
situation  of  Ireland,  without  feeling  some- 
thing like  an  enthusiasm  of  happiness.  Such 
were  his  feelings,  which  he  hoped  would 
plead  his  excuse  for  having  trespassed  on 
the  patience  of  the  house. 

The  speech   of  sir   Hercules   Langrishe 
seemed  almost  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 
debate ;    when  Mr.  Walsh  said,  that  upon 
hearing  such  language  delivered  in  such  a 
manner  by  what  was  called  the  Irish  minister, 
he  was  determined  to  divide  the  house  ;   it 
was  not,  he  said,  language  fit  to  be  delivered 
in  an   Irish  senate    house.     On    the    other 
hand,  sir  Edward  Newenham  congratulated 
his  country  on  her  glorious  and  full  eman- 
cipation from  the  usurped  dominion  of  any 
foreign    legislature.      He    would    vote,    he 
said,  as  he  always  did,  agreeable  to   the  in- 
structions and  wishes  of  those  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent ;   their  wish  was  a 
free  constitution,  and,  consequently,  thanks 
of  the  warmest  gratitude  were  due  to   the 
patriotic  administration  who  supported  the 
rights  of  Ireland.      He  observed,  that  three 
months  ago  he  would,   in   order  to   obtain 
those  great  national  points,  have  agreed  to 
any  address,  should  it  even  have  been  drawn 
by  one  of  the  old  hackneyed  slaves  of  quon- 
dam administrations;  but  now  the  address 
was  offered  to  their  consideration  by   the 
Hibernian  patriot,  and  no  man  could  doubt 
of  the  purity  of  his  intentions  ;  he  could  not 
wish  to  mislead  his  grateful  countrymen. 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  jun.,  said,  he  wished  the 
gentlemen  would  divide  ;  that  there  might 
be  seen,  perhaps,  three  men  standing  against 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  He  wished  to  let 
the  people  of  Dublin  see  the  difference  of 
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their  representatives.  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  recorder  (the  other  member 
for  Dublin)  who  said  that  he  did  not  fear  to 
let  his  constituents  see  him  acting  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  and  watching  with 
anxious  jealousy  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Walsh  said  that  he  had  ever  acted 
steadily  for  the  interest  of  his  constituents. 
No  man  could  accuse  him  of  "whisking 
round"  to  every  administration.  He  acted 
upon  constitutional  principles,  as  an  honest 
senator  ought  to  do  ;  and  though  his  fortune 
was  not  the  largest  in  the  house,  yet  it  was 
sufficient  to  render  him  independent  of  any 
minister  ;  it  was  the  patrimony  of  a  respect- 
able family,  which  had  enjoyed  it  seven 
hundred  years ;  and  which  was  longer  by 
above  six  hundred  years  than  any  property 
at  all  had  been  in  the  family  of  the  gentle- 
man that  had  loudly  urged  him  to  divide. 

After  this  little  heat  had  subsided,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  rose  to  apologise  :  he  said,  if  he 
had  fallen  into  an  error,  or  broke  through 
the  orders  of  the  house,  his  being  a  stranger 
in  this  country,  though  he  originated  from 
it,   and  equally  a  stranger  to   that   house, 
perhaps,  would  plead  an  excuse  if  he   had 
transgressed.     He  rose,    he    said,   with    an 
anxious  desire  to  know  the  sentiments  of 
the  house,  and  see  all  matters  settled.    The 
warmth  he  had  betrayed,  if  he  had  betrayed 
any  warmth,  must  be  ascribed  to  that  mo- 
tive solely,  and  he  hoped  for  that  motive  it 
would   be    forgiven.      He    was   anxious    to 
know  the  ultimatum  of  their  expectations  ; 
he  was  anxious  to  know  the  real  sense  of 
the    house,  that   wrong  information  might 
not  be  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
This  was  the  moment  to  come  to  a  decision. 
But  as  one  gentleman  had  declared  that  he 
did  not  hold  himself  pledged  by  the  address 
of  that  day,  perhaps  many  other  gentlemen 
of  that  house  who  had  not  delivered  their 

themselves    in 
He  therefore  requested 


sentiments, 

the  same  situation. 


might   consider 


the  honourable  gentleman  would  keep  his 
word ;  since  the  expectations  of  the  nation 
could  not  be  known  without  a  division,  that 
division  would  reduce  the  matter  to  a  cer- 
tainty. Mr.  Bagenal  said,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Walsh) 
a  little  alarmed  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
minister  spoke ;  it  was  plain  speaking,  and 
plain  speaking  in  a  minister  was  a  thing  so 
very  unusual,  that  it  was  really  alarming. 
He  had  sat  in  parliament  five-and-tvventy 
years,  and  never  heard  such  plain  and  honest 
speaking  by  a  minister  ;  for  which  reason, 
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and  many  others,  the  address  should  have 
his  support.  Mr.  Ogle,  after  pronouncing 
an  elegant  panegyric  on  the  public  and 
private  virtues  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
paying  the  like  tribute  to  those  of  Mr. 
Grattan,  said,  that  honourable  measures 
should  be  supported  by  honourable  men, 
and  moved  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  which  passed  unanimously.  Mr. 
Gorges  Lovvther  said  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  more  lord  lieutenants'  speeches 
delivered  at  this  table  than  any  other  gen- 
tleman in  this  house ;  he  had  seen  bad  lord 
lieutenants,  indifferent  lord  lieutenants,  and 
but  few  good  ;  he  never  expected  to  have 
seen  such  a  lord  lieutenant  sent  to  them  as 
the  present,  with  full  power  to  do  every- 


thing for  the  good  of  Ireland ;  "  he  has 
saved  us  from  slavery  and  arbitrary  power." 
He  was  really  surprised  to  hear  one  dissent- 
ing vote  to  this  motion.  Had  they  not  got 
all  they  desired  ?  He  hoped  one  or  two 
negatives  would  be  of  little  signification  (if 
they  should  persist)  in  comparison  to  more 
than  two  hundred,  and  he  most  heartily 
concurred  with  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  made  the  motion,  in  every  particular  of 
it,  as  a  sincere  friend  to  his  country. 

When  at  length  the  house  divided  upon  the 
words  objected  to  by  the  recorder,  the  ayes 
were  two  hundred  and  eleven,  while  the 
noes  consisted  only  of  the  two  tellers,  the 
recorder,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  NEW  DISCONTENT :   GRATTAN  AND  FLOOD  ;   PROCEEDINGS  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT ;   AGITATION  AMONG  THE  VOLUNTEERS. 


N  the  excess  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  con- 
cessions made  by  Eng- 
land, the  parliament  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  grant  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds 
towards  raising  twenty  thousand  sailors 
for  the  fleet.  They  next  resolved  upon 
testifying  their  value  of  the  services 
which  Grattan  had  done  to  his  country, 
by  voting  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  pur- 
chasing an  estate  and  building  a  house, 
to  be  settled  on  the  patriot  and  his 
heirs.  Mr.  Bagenal,  the  mover  of  this 
grant,  compared  the  services  of  Grattan 
with  those  of  Marlborough,  and  declared 
that  the  latter  merited  a  nobler  temple  than 
Blenheim.  This  last  measure  led  to  a  divi- 
sion among  the  patriots,  and  to  the  forma- 
tion of  two  parties,  led  by  the  rival  orators, 
Grattan  and  Flood.  The  latter  had  enjoyed, 
during  seven  years,  one  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive offices  under  government,  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived  for  his  patriotism,  and 
which  had  been  given  to  a  more  pliant  cour- 
tier, Sir  George  Yonge.  The  preference 
shown  to  Grattan  seems  to  have  excited 
jealousy  in  the  breast  of  Flood,  and  the 
friends  of  the  latter  insisted  that  his  place 


should  be  restored  to  him,  and  they  even 
insinuated  that  Grattan  had  been  bought 
over  to  the  court.  Three  days  after  Mr. 
Bagenal's  motion  for  a  reward  for  Grattan, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Donegal,  one  of  the 
most  active  of  Flood's  party,  moved  the 
house  of  commons  for  an  address  to  require 
that  Flood  should  be  restored  to  his  office. 
The  minister  represented  that  the  place  was 
already  filled,  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  ejecting  the  present  occupier.  But 
Flood's  party  were  not  satisfied,  and  from 
this  moment  he  placed  himself  in  a  sort 
of  opposition,  contending  against  the  late 
measures  for  securing  parliamentary  inde- 
pendence as  insufficient  and  insecure,  and 
asserting  that  Great  Britain  was  acting  with 
insincerity  and  duplicity.  This  opposition  in 
parliament,  which  soon  led  to  wider  and  more 
important  divisions,  was  first  shown  in  the 
debates  upon  the  bill  for  repealing  part  of 
Poynings'  law.  Flood's  minority  was  small, 
but  resolute,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
insisting  upon  some  positive  renunciation  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  all  right  to 
legislate  for  Ireland,  internally  or  externally. 
It  was  out  of  doors  that  Flood's  opinions 
gained  most  ground;  for  the  parliament 
almost  unanimously  joined  with  Grattan  in 
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placing  their  trust   in    the   government   of 
Great  Britain. 

So  strong  seemed  this  feeling  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  that  government  did  not  despair 
of  obtaining  a  formal  recognition  of  Eng- 
lish supremacy.  The  duke  of  Portland 
stated  to  lord  Shelburnc,  in  a  letter  of  the 
6th  of  June — "  I  have  the  best  reason  to 
hope  that  I  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  transmit 
to  you  the  sketch  or  outlines  of  an  act  of 
parliament  to  be  adopted  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  respective  kingdoms,  by  which  the 
superintending  power  and  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain,  in  all  matters  of  state  and 
general  commerce,  will  be  virtually  and 
effectually  acknowledged ;  that  a  share  of 
the  expense  in  carrying  on  a  defensive  or 
offensive  war,  either  in  support  of  our  own 
dominions  or  those  of  our  allies,  shall  be 
borne  by  Ireland  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
state  of  her  abilities,  and  that  she  will  adopt 
every  such  regulation  as  may  be  judged 
necessary  by  Great  Britain  for  the  better 
ordering  and  securing  her  trade  and  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  or  her  own  colo- 
nies and  dependencies,  consideration  being 
duly  had  to  the  circumstances  of  Ireland." 
This  communication  was  received  in  Eng- 
land with  the  utmost  satisfaction :  "  no 
matter  who  has  the  merit,"  lord  Shelburne 
said,  in  reply,  "  let  the  two  kingdoms  be 
one,  which  can  only  be  by  Ireland  now 
acknowledging  the  superintending  power 
and  supremacy  to  be  where  nature  has 
placed  it,  in  precise  and  unambiguous  terms." 
In  a  few  days,  however,  the  spirit  of  discon- 
tent had  been  spread  with  so  much  dili- 
gence and  success,  that  on  the  22nd  of  June 
the  lord  lieutenant  informed  the  minister 
that  such  a  measure  could  no  longer  be 
attempted  with  any  chance  of  success. 

The  duke  of  Portland's  government  was 
of  short  duration.  The  death  of  lord  Rock- 
ingham  had  been  followed  by  a  division  in 
the  British  cabinet,  and  Fox  and  some  of 
his  friends  retired,  though  lord  Shelburne 
had  so  strongly  expressed  his  liberal  feel- 
ings towards  Ireland,  that  there  seemed  no 
reason  for  expecting  any  change  of  policy 
from  the  new  ministry  formed  under  him. 
Lord  Portland  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  by  lord  Temple,  and  the 
business  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  has- 
tened forward  in  order  that  the  former 
might  close  the  session. 

Among  the  more  important  acts  of  this 
session  was  Mr.  Eclen's  bill  for  establishing 
a  national  bank,  which,  after  some  oppo- 
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sition,  was  opened  in  the  following  year, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  Ireland."  Ireland  also 
received,  under  lord  Portland's  administra- 
tion, a  habeas  corpus  act,  similar  to  that  in 
existence  in  England  ;  the  sacramental  test, 
by  which  protestant  dissenters  were  ex- 
cluded from  offices  of  trust,  and  the  per- 
petual mutiny  bill,  were  repealed;  and  an 
act  was  passed  for  limiting  the  commission 
of  the  judges;  and  another  allowed  the 
king  to  draw  out  of  Ireland,  whenever  he 
should  think  fit,  a  force  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  men.  But  the  bill  which  at  this 
time  excited  most  discussion  in  parliament 
was  an  act  for  the  further  relief  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  Ireland  professing  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  which,  however, 
was  carried  through,  and  became  the  law  of 
the  land. 

This  bill  was  brought  forward  by  Luke 
Gardiner,  afterwards  lord  Mountjoy,  who 
urged  the  extreme  confusion  of  the  penal 
statutes,  and  the  necessity  of  revising  them. 
Many  of  these  still  in  force,  he  said,  were 
considered  too  severe  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  most  of  them  ought  to  be  repealed. 
The  opposition  to  any  relief  to  the  catholics 
was  still  strong,  and  the  bill  was  attempted 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  a  motion  that  it  should 
be  postponed  till  the  23rd  of  October,  1788. 
This  amendment  was  warmly  opposed  by 
Mr.  Walsh,  who  described  the  Irish  popery 
laws  as  "  the  most  sanguinary,  the  most  per- 
secuting that  ever  appeared  in  the  statute- 
books  of  any  free  country ;  a  code  of  laws, 
the  very  existence  of  which  at  this  day  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  reproach  to  the  good  sense 
of  parliament."  He  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity of  uniting  in  one  common  interest  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  of  all  classes  and  deno- 
minations. "  It  is  an  established  maxim,"  he 
said,  "  that  the  riches  and  consequence  of  a 
country  consist  in  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. And  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Ireland 
at  this  day  proves  the  truism  of  the  maxim 
by  being  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  for  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  in  number  about 
two  million,  so  far  from  adding  either  to 
the  riches  or  to  the  consequence  of  this 
country,  are  a  burden  and  a  dead  weight  on 
its  industry  ;  and  must  inevitably  continue 
so,  as  long  as  the  popery  laws  remain  unre- 
pealed.  Ireland,  from  its  situation,  should 
be  as  nourishing  and  as  happy  a  country  as 
any  under  the  sun.  Ireland  is  surrounded 
by  fruitful  coasts;  she  possesses  the  safest 
harbours;  she  enjoys  a  temperate  climate, 
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and  is  blessed  in  the  fertility  of  her  soil ; 
and  yet  Ireland  is  at  this  day  as  far  behind 
other  nations,  as  to  arts  and  industry,  as  she 
is  beyond  them  in  point  of  natural  advan- 
tages. It  may  be  asked  why  Ireland,  with 
all  those  natural  advantages,  should  be  so 
far  behind  other  nations  in  arts  and  indus- 
try ?  The  answer  is  obvious — the  popery 
laws  are  still  alive ;  those  laws  which  render 
torpid  and  useless  to  this  country  two  mil- 
lion of  its  inhabitants.  The  wealth  of  a 
country  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
sure  way  to  make  men  industrious,  is  to 
let  them  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
As  industry  increases,  manufactures  must 
necessarily  flourish  ;  therefore  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  legislature  should  be  to  excite 
industry,  by  employing  the  people  ;  not  to 
continue  laws  which  render  the  bulk  of  the 
people  a  burden  to  the  state.  The  obvious 
interest  of  Ireland,  at  this  hour,  is  to  grant 
to  religious  dissenters  their  civil  privileges, 
which  may  annex  them  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment ;  not  to  continue  persecuting  laws, 
which  must  necessarily  estrange  them  from 
it.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that 
the  popery  laws,  when  made,  were  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  protection  of  its  civil  consti- 
tution ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  the  motives 
which  then  induced  the  necessity  of  those 
laws  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  These 
laws  have  outlived  their  time,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  longer  continuation  of  them,  cir- 
cumstanced as  this  country  now  particularly 
stands,  must  be  its  inevitable  ruin.  It  will 
not  be  denied,  I  believe,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  catholics  of  this  country,  for 
a  series  of  years,  has  been  that  of  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  attachment  to  the  estab- 
lished government.  Why,  then,  continue 
unnecessarily  those  penal  laws,  which  abso- 
lutely involve  two-thirds  of  our  fellow- 
subjects — which  deprive  them  of  the  rights 
of  men,  and  cut  them  off  from  any  benefit 
of  a  free  constitution  ?  Can  any  laws  he 
more  unwise  than  those  which  restrain  the 
Roman  catholics,  not  from  evil,  but  abso- 
lutely from  doing  good — laws  which  ab- 
solutely prohibit  industry,  by  tying  up  the 
hands  of  two  millions  of  men  from  co-ope- 
rating with  the  public  in  the  public  service  ? 
I  will  suppose,  merely  for  argument,  that 
the  Roman  catholics  are  not  so  well  attached 
to  us,  from  principle,  as  could  be  wished. 
Will  any  gentleman  then  say  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  popery  laws  will  be  a 
probable  mode  of  winning  the  affections  or 


ensuring  the  attachments  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  people  ? — unfortunate  indeed,  when 
doomed  to  vassalage  in  a  country  of  free- 
dom, and  treated  as  aliens  in  their  native 
land.  The  wisest  man  who,  I  believe,  has 
ever  written  on  the  subject  of  legislation  — 
I  mean  baron  Montesquieu — treating  of  the 
very  subject  now  before  us,  that  of  penal 
laws  as  to  religion,  says,  that  penal  laws  as 
to  religion  have  never  produced  any  other 
effect  than  that  of  making  the  objects  of  them 
more  persevering.  Says  he  :  '  The  sure  way 
to  win  the  zealots,  in  any  religion,  is  to 
court  them  by  favours — by  the  conveniences 
of  life — by  hopes  of  fortune.  It  is  an  es- 
tablished rule,  as  to  the  changing  of  reli- 
gion, that  the  invitations  to  the  change  must 
ever  be  more  strong  than  the  penalties.' 
Have  not  the  very  laws  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing proved  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment  ? 
Can  it  be  presumed  that  these  popery  laws, 
if  unrepealed,  can  produce  other  or  more 
salutary  effects,  for  the  time  to  come,  than 
they  have  produced  for  near  a  century  past, 
that  of  misery  to  individuals,  and  impotency 
to  the  state  ?  Since,  then,  the  iron  hand 
of  penal  law  has  proved  ineffectual,  why  not 
endeavour  to  wed  the  Roman  catholic  to  us 
from  motives  of  self-interest  ?  The  happi- 
ness of  every  state  depends  upon  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  subject,  not  on  uni- 
formity of  opinion  as  to  this  or  that  reli- 
gion. If  Roman  catholics  are  permitted  to 
purchase  lands,  they  must  necessarily  be- 
come sincere  supporters  of  the  established 
government ;  they  then  become  wedded  to 
it  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  that  of  self- 
interest.  The  security  of  self-interest  is  the 
support  of  every  government.  Will  it  be 
argued,  that  the  greater  the  stake  a  man 
has  to  lose  by  the  subversion  of  that  go- 
vernment under  which  he  lives,  the  more  he 
is  to  be  suspected  as  an  enemy  to  it  ?  —  or, 
that  the  less  a  man  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  the  more  he  is  to  be 
confided  in  ?  Surely  this  is  too  absurd  a 
doctrine  to  be  entertained  for  an  instant. 
A  Roman  catholic,  by  purchasing  lands, 
enters  into  security  for  his  good  conduct; 
he,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  enters  into 
a  kind  of  recognizance  for  his  loyalty  to 
the  state.  By  permitting  Roman  catholics 
to  purchase,  you  annex  their  loyalty  to  the 
soil ;  by  that  means  it  becomes  stable  and 
permanent ;  whereas,  at  present,  the  pro- 
perty of  Roman  catholics  is  totally  per- 
sonal-— -it  is  a  kind  of  fugitive  property, 
which  may  almost  instantly  be  transferred 
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from  one  country  to  another.  If  sound 
policy  and  good  sense  have  not  heretofore 
told  us  to  repeal  those  laws,  the  present 
times,  the  very  critical  situation  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  furnish  a  decisive  reason  for 
repealing  them  at  this  day.  England  has 
wisely  repealed  her  popery  laws." 

On  this  question,  Grattan,  as  he  had 
always  done,  continued  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  catholic  portion  of  his  country- 
men ;  while  Flood,  who  went  furthest  in  his 
notions  of  political  freedom,  opposed  the 
advocates  of  religious  liberty.  The  latter 
affected  to  feel  alarm  at  the  emancipation  of 
the  catholics,  lest  it  should  prove  the  way 
only  to  political  power,  and  wished  to  delay 
the  measure  before  the  house,  to  give  time 
for  further  consideration,  objecting  espe- 
cially to  the  part  of  the  bill  giving  the 
catholics  the  right  of  property,  by  allowing 
them  to  hold  land  in  fee.  To  this,  Grattan 
replied — "  I  object  to  any  delay  which  can 
be  given  to  this  clause;  we  have  already 
considered  the  subject  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  this  is  but  a  part  of  what  the  clause 
originally  contained.  We  have  before  us 
the  example  of  England,  who,  four  years 
ago,  granted  catholics  a  right  of  taking  land 
in  fee.  The  question  is  merely  whether  we 
shall  give  this  right  or  not,  and  if  we  give 
it,  whether  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  all 
its  natural  advantages.  Three  years  ago, 
when  this  question  was  debated  in  this 
house,  there  was  a  majority  of  three  against 
granting  catholics  estates  in  fee,  and  they 
were  only  allowed  to  take  leases  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years ;  the  argu- 
ment then  used  against  granting  them  the 
fee  was,  that  they  might  influence  elections. 
It  has  this  day  been  shown,  that  they  may 
have  as  effectual  an  influence  by  possessing 
leases  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  as  they  can  have  by  possessing  the 
fee ;  at  that  time,  I  do  declare  I  was  some- 
what prejudiced  against  granting  Roman 
catholics  estates  in  fee,  but  their  conduct 
since  that  period  has  fully  convinced  me  of 
their  true  attachment  to  this  country.  When 
this  country  had  resolved  no  longer  to  crouch 
beneath  the  burden  of  oppression  that  Eng- 
land had  laid  upon  her — when  she  armed  in 
defence  of  her  right,  and  a  high-spirited 
people  demanded  a  free  trade,  did  the  Ro- 
man catholics  desert  their  countrymen? 
No  :  they  were  found  amongst  the  foremost. 
When  it  was  afterwards  thought  necessary 
to  assert  a  free  constitution,  the  Roman 
catholics  displayed  their  public  virtue;  they 


did  not  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  your 
situation  ;  they  did  not  endeavour  to  make 
terms  for  themselves;  but  they  entered 
frankly  and  heartily  into  the  cause  of  their 
country,  judging  by  their  own  virtue  that 
they  might  depend  upon  your  generosity 
for  their  reward.  But  now,  after  you  have 
obtained  a  free  trade — after  tlie  voice  of  the 
nation  has  asserted  her  independence,  they 
approach  this  house  as  humble  suppliants, 
and  beg  to  be  admitted  to  the  common 
right  of  men.  Upon  the  occasions  I  have 
mentioned,  I  did  carefully  observe  their 
actions,  and  did  then  determine  to  support 
their  cause  whenever  it  came  before  this 
house,  and  to  bear  a  strong  testimony  of 
the  constitutional  principles  of  the  catholic 
body.  Nor  should  it  be  mentioned  as  a 
reproach  to  them  that  they  fought  under 
the  banner  of  king  James,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  before  they  entered  the  field,  they 
extorted  from  him  a  magna  charta — a  Bri- 
tish constitution.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
a  committee,  consisting  of  papists,  protes- 
tants,  and  presbyterians,  were  sent  from 
this  country  to  prosecute  lord  Stafford, 
and  we  find  them  perfectly  agreeing  in  the 
object  of  their  mission;  and  indeed,  when 
men  begin  to  differ  upon  principles  of  reli- 
gion, it  is  because  they  have  no  other  great 
object  to  engage  their  attention.  We  cannot 
give  the  people  of  Ireland  a  common  faith, 
but  we  can  give  them  a  common  interest. 
In  1779,  when  the  fleets  of  Bourbon  ho- 
vered on  our  coasts,  and  the  Irish  nation 
roused  herself  to  arms,  did  the  Roman 
catholics  stand  aloof?  or  did  they,  as  might 
be  expected  from  their  oppressed  situation, 
offer  assistance  to  the  enemy  ?  No :  they 
poured  in  subscriptions  for  the  service  of 
their  country,  or  they  pressed  into  the 
ranks  of  her  glorious  volunteers.  It  has 
been  shown  that  this  clause  grants  the  Ro- 
man catholics  no  new  power  in  the  state; 
every  argument,  therefore,  which  goes 
against  this  clause,  goes  against  their  having 
leases  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years ;  every  argument  which  goes  against 
their  having  leases  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years,  goes  against  their  having 
any  leases  at  all ;  and  every  argument  which 
goes  against  their  having  property,  goes 
against  their  having  existence  in  this  land. 
The  question  is  now,  whether  we  shall  grant 
Roman  catholics  a  power  of  enjoying  es- 
tates, or  whether  we  shall  be  a  protestant 
settlement  or  an  Irish  nation? — whether  we 
will  throw  open  the  gates  of  the  temple  of 
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liberty  to  all  our  countrymen,  or  whether 
we  will  confine  them  in  bondage  by  penal 
laws  ?  So  long  as  the  penal  code  remains, 
we  never  can  be  a  great  nation  ;  the  penal 
code  is  the  shell  in  which  the  protestant 
power  has  been  hatched;  and  ROW  it  is 
become  a  bird,  it  must  burst  the  shell 
asunder,  or  perish  in  it.  In  Holland,  where 
the  number  of  Roman  catholics  is  compa- 
ratively small,  the  toleration  of  their  reli- 
gion is  an  act  of  mercy  to  them  ;  but  in 
this  country,  where  they  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  an  act  of 
policy — an  act  of  necessity — an  act  of  incor- 
poration. The  question  is  not,  whether  we 
shall  show  mercy  to  the  Roman  catholics, 
but  whether  we  shall  mould  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  into  a  people;  for  so  long  as  we 
exclude  catholics  from  natural  liberty  and 
the  common  right  of  men,  we  are  not  a 
people;  we  may  triumph  over  them,  but 
other  nations  will  triumph  over  us.  If  you 
love  the  Roman  catholic,  you  may  be  sure 
of  a  return  from  him;  but  if  you  treat  him 
with  cruelty,  you  must  always  live  in  fear, 
conscious  that  you  merit  his  just  resent- 
ment. Will  you  then  go  down  the  stream 
of  time,  the  Roman  catholic  sitting  by  your 
side,  unblessing  and  unblessed,  blasting  and 
blasted  ?  Or  will  you  take  off  his  chain, 
that  he  may  take  off  yours  ?  Will  you  give 
him  freedom,  that  he  may  guard  your 
liberty  ?  In  Ireland,  as  connected  with 
England,  the  indulgence  we  wish  to  give  to 
catholics  can  never  be  injurious  to  the  pro- 
testant religion  ;  that  religion  is  the  religion 
of  the  state,  and  will  become  the  religion 
of  catholics,  if  severity  does  not  prevent 
them.  Bigotry  may  survive  persecution  ; 
but  it  never  can  survive  toleration.  But 
gentlemen  who  speak  of  the  enormities  com- 
mitted by  catholics  groaning  under  a  system 
of  penal  laws,  do  not  take  into  account  the 
enlightening  and  the  softening  of  men's 
minds  by  toleration,  nor  do  they  consider 
that,  as  they  increase  in  wealth,  they  will 
increase  in  learning  and  politeness.  I  give 
my  consent  to  the  clause  in  its  principle, 
extent,  and  boldness:  I  give  my  consent  to 
it,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  a 
victory  over  the  prejudices  of  catholics,  and 
over  our  own ;  I  give  my  consent  to  it,  be- 
cause I  would  not  keep  two  millions  of  my 
fellow-subjects  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  and 
because,  as  the  mover  of  the  declaration  of 
rights,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  giving  free- 
dom to  hut  six  hundred  thousand  of  my 
countrymen,  when  I  could  extend  it  to  two 


millions  more."     Grattan's  liberal  principles 
on  this  occasion  prevailed. 

After  all  these  bills  had  been  disposed  of, 
the  session  was  closed  on  the  27th  of  July, 
and  the  parliament  prorogued  to  the  24th  of 
the  following  September.  The  duke  of 
Portland's  speech  at  the  end  of  a  session 
which  had  produced  acts  of  such  importance 
in  Irish  history,  was  itself  so  characteristic, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  given  entire.  He 
said — 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen — The  great  and 
constitutional  advantages  you  have  secured 
to  your  country,  and  the  wise  and  magnani- 
mous conduct  of  Great  Britain,  in  contri- 
buting to  the  success  of  your  steady  and 
temperate  exertions,  call  for  my  congratula- 
tions on  the  close  of  a  session  which  must 
ever  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  the  na- 
tional character  of  both  kingdoms.  It  must, 
be  a  most  pleasing  consideration  to  you,  to 
recollect,  that  in  the  advances  you  made 
towards  the  settlement  of  your  constitution, 
no  acts  of  violence  or  impatience  have 
marked  their  progress.  A  religious  ad- 
herence to  the  laws  confined  your  endea- 
vours within  the  strictest  bounds  of  loyalty 
and  good  order ;  your  claims  were  directed 
by  the  same  spirit  that  gave  rise  and  sta- 
bility to  the  liberty  of  Great  Britain,  and 
could  not  fail  of  success,  as  soon  as  the 
councils  of  that  kingdom  were  influenced  by 
the  avowed  friends  of  the  constitution. 
Such  a  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty  com- 
municating itself  from  one  kingdom  to  the 
other,  must  naturally  produce  that  reci- 
procal confidence  and  mutual  affection,  of 
which  we  already  begin  to  feel  the  most 
salutary  effects.  A  grateful  zeal  and  gene- 
rous ardour  have  united  this  whole  kingdom 
in  the  most  cordial  and  vigorous  exertions, 
which  promise  effectually  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  our  common  enemy,  and  to  re- 
establish and  secure  the  glory  of  the  whole 
empire. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons — 
When  I  consider  the  very  active  and  liberal 
part  you  have  taken  in  contributing  to  these 
great  and  glorious  events,  I  must  as  dis- 
tinctly express  to  you  his  Majesty's  sense  of 
the  last  effusion  of  your  generosity  for  the 
defence  of  the  empiiv,  as  I  must  return  you 
his  most  gracious  thanks  for  the  supplies 
which  you  so  cheerfully  voted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session.  His  majesty's  royal 
example  not  only  secures  to  you  a  most  just 
and  economical  application  of  the  aids  you 
have  granted  him,  but  affords  you  a  most 
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solemn  pledge  of  attentive  investigation  into 
every  means  which  the  circumstances  of  this 
country  will  afford  to  alleviate  the  burdens 
of  his  loyal  and  grateful  people.  To  co- 
operate with  you  in  carrying  into  effect  this 
most  benevolent  disposition  of  his  majesty, 
will  afford  me  the  highest  gratification  ;  and 
manifest  to  you  the  sentiments  I  shall  ever 
entertain,  in  return  for  the  confidence  you 
have  reposed  in  the  sincerity  of  my  profes- 
sions for  your  welfare. 

"  My   lords  and  gentlemen — In    contem- 
plating the  services  which  your  unremitting- 
assiduity  has  rendered  to  the  public,  I  must 
indulge  myself  in  the  satisfaction  of  speci- 
fying some  very  important  acts,  which  will 
most  materially  strengthen  the  great  consti- 
tutional reform    you  have   completed,  and 
which  will  for  ever  distinguish  the  period  of 
this  memorable  session.    You  have  provided 
for  the  impartial  and  unbiassed  administra- 
tion of  justice,  by  the  act  for  securing  the 
independency  of  judges.    You  have  adopted 
one  of  the  most  effectual  securities  of  Bri- 
tish freedom,  by  limiting  the  mutiny  act  in 
point  of  duration.     You  have  secured  that 
most  invaluable  of  all  human  blessings,  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  passing 
the  habeas  corpus  act.     You  have  cherished 
and  enlarged  the  wise  principles  of  tolera- 
tion,   and   made    considerable    advances    in 
abolishing  those  distinctions  which  have  too 
long  impeded  the  progress  of  industry,  and 
divided    the    nation.     The    diligence    and 
ardour  with  which  you  have  persevered  in 
the  accomplishment  of  these  great  objects, 
must  ever  bear  the  most  honourable  testi- 
mony of  your  zeal  and  industry  in  the  ser- 
vice   of  your  country,   and   manifest  your 
knowledge  of  its  true  interests.     Many  and 
great  national  objects  must  present  them- 
selves   to    your    consideration    during    the 
recess    from    parliamentary   business ;    but 
what   I   would  most  earnestly  press   upon 
you,  as  that  on  which  your  domestic  peace 
and   happiness    and  the  prosperity  of   the 
empire  at  this  moment  most  immediately 
depend,  is  to  cultivate  and  diffuse  those  sen- 
timents of  affection  and    confidence   which 
are  now  happily  restored  between  the  two 
kingdoms.     Convince    the    people   in  your 
several  districts,  as  you  are  yourselves  con- 
vinced, that  every  cause  of  past  jealousies 
and    discontents   is    finally    removed ;    that 
both  countries  have  pledged  their  good  faith 
to  each  other,  and  that  their  best  security 
will  be  an  inviolable  adherence  to  that  com- 
pact ;  that  the  implicit  reliance  which  Great 
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Britain  has  reposed  on  the  honour,  gene- 
rosity, and  candour  of  Ireland,  engages  your 
national  character  to  a  return  of  sentiments 
qually  liberal  and  enlarged :  convince  them 
that  the  two  kingdoms  are  now  one,  indisso- 
lubly  connected  in  unity  of  constitution  and 
unity  of  interests;  that  the  danger  and  secu- 
rity, the  prosperity  and  calamity,  of  the 
one,  must  equally  affect  the  other — that 
;hey  stand  or  fall  together." 

The  agitation  which  now  prevailed  through- 
out Ireland  was  kept  alive  chiefly  by  the 
volunteers.  These  men,  who  had  suddenly 
obtained  an  extraordinary  power,  and  who 
exulted  in  the  conviction  that  the  conces- 
sions of  the  English  government  had  been 
obtained  alone  by  their  influence,  were  un- 
willing to  lay  it  aside.  Many  of  their  lea- 
ders had  already  formed  ulterior  designs, 
ind  it  was  no  part  of  their  plans  that  the 
frish  people  should  be  satisfied.  Yet  at 
first  they  joined  heartily  in  the  national 
joy,  and  addresses  of  thankfulness  to  the 
king  and  the  lord  lieutenant  poured  in  from 
every  quarter.  On  the  28th  of  May,  the 
committees  of  Ulster  and  Connaught  pub- 
lished the  following  address  to  the  volun- 
teers of  these  provinces,  which  will  serve  to 
show  the  spirit  which  at  this  moment  seemed 
to  actuate  them  : — 

"Friends,  freemen,  and  fellow-soldiers — 
We  have  suspended  all  observations  on  pub- 
lic affairs  until  we  should  receive  that 
authentic  information  from  our  legislature 
on  which  we  should  ground  our  proceed- 
ings. Appointed  by  the  volunteers  of  our 
respective  provinces  to  superintend  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged,  we 
have  been  watchful  spectators  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  have  waited,  in  silent  expecta- 
tion, for  the  fate  of  those  demands  of  justice, 
which  our  parliament,  echoing  the  voice  of 
the  nation,  had  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  We  can  now  congratulate  our 
fellow-soldiers  on  the  full  completion  of 
their  wishes.  The  all-bountiful  Providence, 
whose  omnipotent  hand  guides  the  fate  of 
nations,  has  led  this  country  on  to  glory  ; 
the  people  of  Ireland,  with  the  steady  dig- 
nified moderation  of  conscious  rectitude, 
have  boldly  vindicated  their  rights ;  and 
the  magnanimity  of  Britain,  forgetting  all 
ancient  prejudices,  has  obliterated  every 
source  of  jealousy  by  an  act  of  ample  and 
unequivocal  justice.  Let  us  bow  with 
gratitude  to  that  Providence  whose  divine 
protection  has  led  us  through  the  paths  of 
peace  to  the  summit  of  success ;  let  us 
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cherish  that  spirit  in  ourselves  which  has 
been  the  instrument  of  our  deliverance ; 
let  us  embrace  our  sister-kingdom  with 
renovated  affection,  and  evince  that  free- 
dom is  the  strongest  cement  of  union,  and 
liberality  is  the  firmest  basis  of  power. 
The  distinction  between  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen  is  no  more ;  we  are  now  one 
people ;  we  have  but  one  interest,  one 
cause,  one  enemy,  one  friend,  and  we  trust 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  nation  will 
demonstrate  to  all  mankind,  that  the  same 
spirit  which  grasps  at  liberty  and  spurns  at 
usurpation,  is  equally  alive  to  the  impres- 
sions of  friendship,  of  kindness,  and  of 
generosity.  Let  this  auspicious  era,  which 
at  once  restores  us  to  the  possession  of  our 
constitution,  and  to  the  arms  of  our  mag- 
nanimous sister,  be  ever  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  this  country  ;  and  let  the  glory 
which  surrounds  it  diffuse  its  light  to  illu- 
minate succeeding  ages ;  let  structures 
arise  to  commemorate  the  transactions  of 
this  eventful  period,  and  to  hold  up  an 
example  to  stimulate  posterity  to  an  emula- 
tion of  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  and 
religiously  to  preserve  the  sacred  trust 
transmitted  to  them  inviolate  and  uncon- 
taminated ;  let  the  whole  nation  pour  in  the 
voluntary  tribute  of  its  feelings,  that  every 
man  who  assisted  in  the  attainment  of  the 
object  may  have  the  gratification  of  con- 
tributing to  the  measure  which  is  to  record 
it,  and  that,  as  the  cause  is  national,  so 
should  the  monument  be.  Amidst  these 
effusions  of  public  exultation  ;  amidst  these 
records  of  the  glorious  events  of  this  memo- 
rable era;  while  we  pay  every  testimony  of 
heart-felt  gratitude  to  those  ever-to-be 
honoured  senators,  who,  superior  to  all 
temptation,  have  boldly  stood  forth  in  vin- 
dicating the  rights  of  their  country,  while 
we  offer  every  tribute  of  particular  venera- 
tion to  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  volun- 
teers of  Ireland,  the  earl  of  Charlemont, 
we  should  be  wanting  to  our  own  feelings, 
to  our  sense  of  justice,  and  to  what  we  are 
convinced  is  the  unanimous  sense  of  the 
nation,  did  we  not  hold  up  that  great  and 
exalted  character,  Henry  Grattan,  as  the 
object  of  peculiar  commemoration  and  dis- 
tinguished national  reward.  It  was  the 
capacious  genius  of  that  honour  to  his 
country  and  mankind,  which  first  conceived 
the  practicability  of  rescuing  his  native 
land  from  oppression  ;  it  was  the  power  of 
his  splendid  abilities  which  roused  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  called  forth  all  the  talents 
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and  all  the  virtue  in  the  nation  to  his  aid ; 
it  was  his  perseverance  which,  with  such  an 
aid,  irresistibly  bore  down  all  opposition  to 
the  parliamentary  declaration  and  the 
British  recognition  of  our  constitution. 
Services  like  these  are  so  blended  with,  and 
form  so  leading  a  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  times,  that  one  cannot  be  commemo- 
rated without  the  other,  nor  can  any  monu- 
ment record  the  effect  without  distinguishing 
the  cause.  But  we  should  not  stop  here ; 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  received  Blen- 
heim from  the  British  nation,  as  a  tribute 
of  gratitude  for  his  military  success ;  but  as 
much  as  liberty  is  more  valuable  than  con- 
quest, so  are  the  services  of  a  Grattan 
superior  to  those  of  a  Marlborough  ;  and  we 
trust  the  characteristic  generosity  of  the 
Irish  will  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  Britain, 
in  proportion  to  her  ability.  The  reward 
to  the  individual  is  united  to  the  political 
encouragement  held  out  to  public  virtue, 
and  if  a  nation  should  err  in  its  retribution 
for  distinguished  services,  its  error  should 
ever  be  on  the  side  of  liberality.  Impressed 
with  these  opinions,  we  did  intend  to  re- 
commend it  to  your  consideration,  to  apply 
in  your  capacit}'  as  freeholders  to  the  sheriffs 
of  your  respective  counties,  to  convene  pub- 
lic meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
your  representatives  in  parliament  to  confer 
an  adequate  national  reward  on  that  truly 
deserving  character ;  but  finding  the  subject 
was  last  night  mentioned  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  a  very  respectable  member, 
and  is  soon  to  be  taken  under  parliamentary 
consideration,  we  have  only  to  express  our 
wish,  that  every  county  in  the  kingdom  may 
be  convened  to  sanction,  by  their  approba- 
tion, the  conduct  of  their  representatives  on 
the  occasion,  and  evince  that  it  is  equally 
the  desire  of  the  people  and  the  legislature. 
While  we  felicitate  you  on  the  glorious 
prospects  which  now  begin  to  open  in  this 
country  ;  while  we  view  with  wonder  and 
exultation  the  tide  of  good  fortune  which 
poured  in  at  once  upon  the  Irish  nation 
and  the  empire  at  large,  we  cannot  but  par- 
ticularly entreat  you  not  to  relax  your 
military  discipline  ;  we  have  now  a  consti- 
tution as  well  as  property  to  defend  against 
the  common  enemy  ;  let  us  remember,  too, 
that  there  is  a  public  spirit  and  a  high  sense 
of  honour  annexed  to  the  volunteer  institu- 
tion, which  we  have  found  the  great  sup- 
port and  incentive  to  national  virtue,  and 
which,  having  already  made  corruption  sink 
before  it,  can  alone  prevent  its  rising  again 
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into  existence.  The  late  happy  change  in 
his  majesty's  measures  and  ministers  in  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  Great  Britain,  seems  the 
harbinger  of  prosperity  and  indissoluble 
union  to  botli  kingdoms ;  and  we  trust,  that 
gratified  in  all  those  particulars  mentioned 
in  the  late  addresses  of  our  parliament,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  (as  well  as  the 
legislature)  assure  his  majesty,  that  while 
England  adheres  to  the  principle  manifested 
in  her  present  conduct,  no  constitutional 
question  between  the  two  nations  will  any 
longer  exist  which  can  interrupt  their  har- 
mony ;  and  that  we  will  shew  our  sister- 
kingdom  and  the  world  that  a  government 
founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  liberty,  of 
purity,  and  public  opinion,  will  stand  un- 
shaken upon  the  support  of  the  nation,  and 
rise  superior  to  all  the  arts  of  corruption." 

Within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  this 
declaration,  dissatisfaction  showed  itself 
among  the  various  volunteer  corps,  fer- 
mented by  the  violent  language  of  the  radi- 
cal press,  which  talked  of  nothing  but  Eng- 
lish perfidy  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
late  concessions.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the 
national  committee  of  the  volunteers,  which 
held  its  meetings  in  Dublin,  declared  its 
satisfaction  with  the  measure  already  ob- 
tained ;  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Ulster  volunteers  at  Dungannou, 
similar  satisfaction  was  expressed  in  a  warm 
address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
provinces  followed  in  the  same  track.  The 
first  public  declaration  of  contrary  feelings 
came  from  two  volunteer  corps  in  Belfast, 
and  all  at  once  the  more  violent  newspa- 
pers were  filled  with  attacks  on  the  men 
who  had  been  sent  over  to  England  witli 
the  Ulster  address,  and  on  Grattan,  who  was 
now  represented  almost  as  the  enemy  of  his 
country.  The  Belfast  review,  the  most 
considerable  in  Ireland,  was  to  take  place 
on  the  31st  of  July,  and  it  was  determined 
that  this  opportunity  should  be  taken  for  a 
strong  demonstration.  The  first  Belfast 
company,  which  took  the  lead  in  this  move- 
ment, published  on  the  18th  of  July  an 
address  to  the  different  corps  that  were  to 
be  present  at  the  review,  in  which  they 
made  a  declaration  of  their  causes  of  dis- 
content. They  put  forward  as  the  grounds 
of  their  proceeding,  "  that  the  rights  of 
this  kingdom  are  not  yet  secured,  nor  even 
acknowledged  by  Britain,  partly  owing  to 


the  delusions  of  many  sincere  friends,  to 
the  perfidy  of  pretended  ones,  and  to  an 
error  committed  through  precipitancy  by 
our  representatives  in  the  senate."  "  Un- 
less," said  this  address,  "a  spark  of  that 
sacred  flame  which  but  a  few  days  ago 
glowed  in  every  breast  in  Ulster  be  again 
excited,  the  glorious  attempt  of  this  country 
to  procure  its  emancipation,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing any  real  permanent  good,  will  too 
probably  be  the  means  of  depriving  us  of 
our  rights  for  ever."  The  address  proceeded 
to  trace  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
spirit  of  resistance  since  the  grand  meeting 
at  Dungannon,  the  intentions  of  which  it 
pretended  had  not  been  carried  out.  It 
talked  of  the  Irish  parliament  as  being 
"  forced  into  the  temporary  practice  of 
virtue  by  the  demands  of  an  armed  people," 
and  represented  Fox  as  having  acted  as  a 
British  minister  rather  than  as  a  real  friend 
to  Ireland.  It  gave  unbounded  praise  to 
Flood,  who  had  become  the  hero  of  the 
volunteers ;  and  it  proposed  that  another 
grand  meeting  should  be  held  at  Dungannon, 
to  examine  what  demands  of  the  February 
meeting  had  not  been  complied  with,  and 
determine  what  steps  should  be  pursued  in 
order  to  secure  compliance. 

A  counter-address  was  published  by 
major  Dobbs,  who  had  moved  the  Ulster 
address  of  thanks  to  the  king  on  the  21st 
of  June.  When  the  last  day  of  July  ar- 
rived, about  four  thousand  volunteers,  well 
armed  and  accoutred,  were  assembled  at 
Belfast,  to  be  reviewed  by  lord  Charlemont. 
Political  papers  were  spread  through  the 
camp  in  great  numbers,  and  not  only  every 
officer,  but  every  private,  considered  himself 
there  as  a  political  agent,  called  upon  to 
pronounce  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The 
delegates  assembled  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
and  proceeded  to  make  a  declaration  of  their 
sentiments  in  the  form  of  an  address  to 
lord  Charlemont,  as  their  reviewing-general. 
Major  Dobbs,  as  exercising  officer,  moved 
the  address,  and  inserted  in  it  a  clause  ex- 
pressing their  full  satisfaction  with  the  con- 
cessions granted  by  Great  Britain.  This 
clause  was  opposed  by  the  discontented 
party,  who  moved  as  an  amendment  that  it 
should  be  expunged ;  and  after  a  warm  de- 
bate of  eleven  hours,  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one  against 
twenty-nine. 
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HE  change  in  the  English 
ministry  which  followed 
the  death  of  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  seemed  to 
threaten  no  alteration  in  the 
friendly  policy  now  follow- 
ed towards  Ireland,  and  lord 
Temple  assumed  the  lord 
lieutenancy  with  warm  pro- 
fessions of  his  intentions  to  introduce  reforms 
in  all  departments  of  the  government.  He 
directed  his  attention  especially  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strict  system  of  economy, 
which  exposed  him  to  the  hostility  of  the 
government  officials. 

The  agitation  on  the  pretended  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  late  concessions  was  kept  up 
with  great  activity  in  the  recess  of  parlia- 
ment, and  every  little  circumstance  was 
eagerly  seized  upon  that  could  be  distorted 
into  an  attack  upon  Irish  rights.  An  Irish 
cause  had  been  for  eighteen  months  in  the 
English  court  of  king's  bench,  and  was  there 
decided  by  lord  Mansfield  in  the  December 
of  1782.  This  was  interpreted  into  an 
invasion  of  the  newly-granted  independence 
of  the  Irish  judicature,  and  was  held  forth 
as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
England  would  eventually  keep  its  faith 
with  the  Irish  nation.  This  matter  was 
brought  before  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  19th  of  December  by  colonel 
Fitzpatrick,  and  was  fully  explained  by  the 
ministers.  Mr.  Fox  took  that  occasion  of 
declaring  that  the  late  measure  was  in- 
tended as  a  complete,  absolute,  and  per- 
petual surrender  of  the  British  legislative 
and  judicial  supremacy  over  Ireland,  and 
that  he  believed  it  was  understood  and  cor- 
dially received  as  such  by  the  best  and 
truest  friends  of  Ireland.  Next  day  another 
conversation  took  place  on  the  same  subject, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  bring  in  a  law  which 
should  take  away  the  jealousies  that  had 
arisen  from  the  recent  decision  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench. 

Accordingly,  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1783,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  Mr. 
Townsend,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  office 
hold  by  Fox,  introduced  again  the  Irish 


question  with  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  that  the  principle  on  which  par- 
liament had  acted  in  the  previous  session 
was  to  give  Ireland  every  satisfaction  that 
could  justly  be  demanded,  and  which  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  said  that  the  mode  adopted  to 
convey  that  satisfaction  might  not  have  been 
such  as  to  take  away  every  pretext  of  agi- 
tation from  those  who  wished  rather  to  em- 
broil than  to  settle  public  affairs.  Ireland 
neither  desired  nor  would  accept  a  grant  of 
rights  from  Great  Britain,  and  she  had  too 
much  good  sense  and  regard  for  the  latter 
country  to  propose  or  demand  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  England  that  she  had  usurped 
the  rights  of  Ireland  for  centuries.  With 
regard  to  the  proceeding  of  the  late  admin- 
istration on  this  question,  he  believed  that 
sincerity  and  wisdom  had  guided  their  steps, 
but  some  untoward  circumstances  had  inter- 
vened to  prevent  their  measures  from  pro- 
ducing at  once  all  the  good  effect  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  them,  and 
among  these  circumstances  was  the  late 
decision  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  in 
England,  which  had  alarmed  some  of  the 
best-intentioned  men  in  Ireland.  Ireland 
claimed  a  sole  and  exclusive  exercise  of  judi- 
cature as  well  as  of  legislation;  having 
given  up  the  legislation,  the  judicature  was 
certainly  not  worth  contending  for,  and  he 
thought  England  ought  to  meet  the  declared 
wish  of  Ireland  on  this  subject  cheerfully 
and  readily.  He  wished  that  the  motion  he 
was  going  to  propose  might  pass  unani- 
mously, that  the  people  of  Ireland  might 
see  that  England  meant  fairly  when  she  set 
out  to  remove  the  causes  of  jealousy  and 
discontent.  He  then  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  "  for  removing  and  prevent- 
ing all  doubts  which  have  arisen,  or  may 
arise,  concerning  the  exclusive  rights  of  the 
parliament  and  courts  of  Ireland  in  matters 
of  legislation  and  judicature,  and  for  pre- 
venting any  writ  of  error  or  appeal  from 
any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in  that  kingdom 
from  being  received,  heard,  and  adjudged  in 
any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain." 
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The  debate  ou  this  motion  turned  prin- 
cipally on  the  question  whether  there  were 
any  doubts  and  jealousies  in  Ireland,  and 
whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  them  ; 
but   leave  was   given    to   bring  in  the  bill 
without  a  division.     During  the  subsequent 
struggles  of  the  government,  which  ended 
in  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  coalition 
ministry,   the  Irish  judicature    bill,   which 
had  reached  the  house  of  lords,  was  retarded 
in  its  progress,  but  when    those   struggles 
were  ended,  it  became  the  subject  of  warmer 
debate  than  before.     On  the  llth  of  April, 
1783,  when   the  second  reading  was  moved 
in  the  house  of  lords,  lord  Aberdeen  made 
a  long  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
seen  with  infinite  pleasure,  that  what  Ireland 
had    required   of  England    had   been  fully 
acquiesced  in    by  his   majesty's    ministers. 
He  said  he  had  seen  an  act  of  parliament, 
no  less  offensive  to  the  constitution  of  this 
country  than  subversive  of  the  right  of  Ire- 
land, repealed  and  expunged  from  our  sta- 
tute-books.    But    he    had   also    seen    that 
although  this  had  been  done  at  the  instance 
and  requisition  of  both  houses  of  parliament 
in    Ireland,  still   Ireland  was  not  satisfied 
with  it.     He   then  proceeded  to  state  his 
own   opinions  with  regard  to    the  relative 
positions    of  the    two   countries.     In    con- 
sidering this    subject,  he   said,  two  things 
occurred  to  his  observation:  one,  the  right 
which  this  country  had  exercised  of  internal 
legislation  over  Ireland;  the  other,  the  right 
which    this   country  possessed   of  external 
legislation  over  Ireland,  so  far  as  that  legis- 
lation regarded  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  that  kingdom.    With  respect  to  the  first, 
the  right  of  internal  legislation,  it  was  clear 
to  him,  that  no  right  so  manifestly  in  the 
teeth   of  the  constitution   of  this   country, 
however   it  could  be   exercised,   could    on 
principle  be  maintained;   for,   as  it  was  a 
fundamental  principle   of  the    constitution 
that  legislation  and  representation  were  in- 
separable,   therefore,   inasmuch    as  Ireland 
was  not  represented  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, Ireland  could  not  be  subject  to  the 
legislature  of  the  British  parliament.     But 
of  the  right  of  external  legislation,  so  far 
as  it  respected  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  that  kingdom,  his  opinion  and  judgment 
were    the    very  reverse,    that   right,    being 
founded  on  the  right  to  the  dominion  of  the 
sea,  was  a  common-law  right,  a  fundamental 
right  coequal  with  the  constitution  of  this 
country;  he  found  it  so  laid  down  passim 
in  all  our  common-law  books,  as  well  as  ex- 
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pressly  declared  in   the  statute  of  the  2()th 
of  Henry  VI.,  c.  9,  in  the  following  words: 
"  The  parliament  of  England  cannot  bind 
Ireland  as  to  their  lands,  for  they  have  a 
parliament  there;  but  they  may  bind  them 
as  to  things  transitory,  as  the  shipping  of 
wool,  or  merchandize,  to  the  intent  to  carry 
it  to  another  place  beyond  sea."     This  au- 
thority, maintaining  the  rights  of  external 
relation  as  regarded  the  commerce  of  Ire- 
land, defeated  the  right  of  internal  legisla- 
tion by  the  reason  "  for  they  have  a  parlia- 
ment there."     Did  the  people   of  Ireland, 
he  asked,  wish   to  remain  subjects  of  the 
crown   of  England?     If  they  did,  the  mo 
ment  that  bill  passed,  they  were  no  longer 
so.     For  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land must  be,  and  are  of  continual  neces- 
sity, under  the  legislative  authority  of  this 
country.     The    crown    itself  is   under    the 
legislative  authority  of  this  country,  and  of 
course  those  who  are  dependent  upon  this 
crown,  so  far  as  the  constitution  admits  ot 
it,  must  be  so  too.     That  they  may  be  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  England,  is  true,  and 
so  they  will  be ;  and  so  are  the  people  of 
Hanover  subjects  of  the  king  of  England ; 
but  does  Ireland  wish  to  be  upon  the  footing 
of  Hanover  with  this  country  ?     And  yet 
the  case  must  and  will  be  so.     Suppose  an 
act  of  parliament  were  to  pass,  restraining 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  any  given 
instance  with  respect  to  Ireland,  would  not 
Ireland  be  bounden  by  that  act  of  parlia- 
ment?    Must   not   Ireland  submit  to   that 
act  of  parliament?     For  how  could  Ireland 
oppose  or  resist  it  but  by  an  act  of  rebellion, 
if  the  people  of  Ireland  be  the  subjects  of 
the  crown  of  England,   and    the  crown  ot 
England   be   subject    to   the    legislation    of 
England?     Do  the  people  of  Ireland  wish 
to    have    seats   in    the  British   parliament? 
This   bill    incapacitates    them    from    being 
members  of  the  British  legislature.     It  was 
by    acts   of   parliament    that    the    right    ot 
sitting  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament  was 
regulated;  and  the  people  of  Ireland    not 
being  to  be  bounden  bv  acts  of  parliament, 
they  are  in  so  much  aliens  as  regards  their 
claim  to  this  right.     From  the  moment  that 
act  did  pass,  the  Irish  were  no  longer  our 
fellow-subjects.    If  that  right  be  in  us,  that 
right  is  delegated  to  us,  and  no  delegated 
right  is  or  can  be  in  its  nature  transferable. 
This  is  sound  constitutional  doctrine,  and 
not  to  be  opposed;  besides,  at  best  this  is 
but  an   act  of  parliament,  and   all  acts  of 
parliament   are    repealable;    and    then    the 
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right  reverts  to  its  fundamental  source.  Let 
the  Irish,  he  said,  remember  that  the  6th  of 
George  I.  has  been  repealed. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  and  lord  Thurlow 
opposed  the  bill  with  similar  arguments,  but 
the  opposition  was  not  sufficient  to  bring 
the  house  to  a  division,  and,  while  the  de- 
bates only  furnished  materials  for  further 
discussion  in  Ireland,  the  bill  itself  passed 
the  house  of  lords,  and  became  the  law  of 
the  land. 

The  English  government  attempted  at 
this  time  to  call  off  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  from  the  political  agita- 
tion in  which  they  were  absorbed,  by  a 
measure  calculated  to  flatter  their  national 
pride.  This  was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
order  of  knighthood,  peculiarly  Irish  in 
spirit  and  form,  under  the  title  of  knights  of 
the  illustrious  order  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
king  and  the  lord  lieutenant  for  the  time 
being  were  to  hold  the  offices  of  sovereigns 
and  grand  masters.  The  first  knights  com- 
panions of  the  order  were  prince  Edward, 
the  duke  of  Leinster,  and  the  earls  of  Clan- 
rickard,  Antrim,  Westmcath,  Inchiquin, 
Drogheda,  Tyrone,  Shannon,  Clanbrassil, 
Morning  ton,  Courtown,  Charlemont,  Bec- 
tive,  and  Ely.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin 
for  the  time  being,  was  to  be  chancellor ; 
the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  registrar  ;  and  lord 
Delvin,  secretary.  The  knights  were  in- 
vested with  great  solemnity  in  the  castle 
of  Dublin,  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  and 
were  installed  on  the  seventeenth,  St.  Pa- 
trick's day.  This  grand  pageant  offered 
but  a  slight  and  temporary  interruption  to 
the  agitation  of  the  public  mind. 

Another  circumstance  occupied  the  public 
mind  soon  afterward,  an  attempt  to  introduce 
into  Ireland  a  colony  of  Genevese.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  political  revolution  in  the  re- 
public of  Geneva,  in  which  the  democratic 
power  was  overthrown  by  the  aristocracy,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  defeated  demo- 
cratic party  resolved  to  quit  their  country, 
and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Ireland.  They  sent 
commissioners  to  Dublin  to  treat  with  the 
Irish  government  for  their  reception  in  that 
country,  and  these  commissioners  were  re- 
ceived with  so  much  favour  by  all  classes, 
that  as  a  mark  of  particular  respect, 
they  were  immediately  elected  into  the 
volunteer  army  of  Leinster.  The  privy 
council  encouraged  the  immigration,  and 
a  considerable  tract  of  land  at  Passage,  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Barrow  and  Suir, 


which  was  shortly  to  revert  to  the  crown, 
was  chosen  to  be  granted  to  these  Genevese 
settlers,  and  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
New  Geneva.  But  the  project  failed,  in 
consequence  of  disagreement  on  the  terms 
of  settlement.  The  Genevese  insisted  that 
they  should  be  represented  in  parliament, 
and  that  they  should  be  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  the  latter  demand  being  totally 
incompatible  with  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  Some  of  the  Genevese  did  trans- 
port themselves  into  Ireland,  but  they  soon 
found  that  they  had  not  bettered  their  con- 
dition, and  most  of  them  returned. 

After  retaining  the  government  of  Ire- 
land but  a  few  months,  during  which  he 
seemed  to  have  gained  universal  respect, 
lord  Temple  was  superseded  in  the  April 
of  1783,  by  the  appointment  of  the  earl 
of  Northington  to  the  lord  lieutenancy. 
Lord  Temple  did  not  quit  his  government 
till  the  3rd  of  June,  and  then  he  left  the 
country  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
caused  by  the  report  of  an  intended  dis- 
solution of  parliament.  The  grand  subject 
of  agitation  at  this  moment  was  parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  seemed  necessary 
to  complete  the  triumph  of  liberal  opinions 
in  Ireland,  and  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
volunteers  with  great  zeal  and  warmth. 
But  these  armed  proclaimers  of  liberty, 
flushed  with  their  recent  success,  had  be- 
come so  violent  in  their  demonstrations, 
that  people  began  to  reflect  on  the  dangers 
that  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  power  assuming  to  itself 
to  overawe  the  government,  and  a  spirit 
of  resistance  to  their  demands  was  rising 
among  those  who  had  hitherto  approved  of 
their  conduct.  The  power  of  the  volun- 
teers was,  however,  as  yet,  unbroken,  and 
they  now  formed  committees  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  corresponded 
with  the  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform 
in  England,  and  published  their  opinions 
in  every  shape  calculated  to  extend  the 
agitation  on  this  question.  On  the  1st  of 
July,  1783,  delegates  from  forty-five  com- 

Ginies  of  volunteers  in  the  province  of 
Ister  met  at  Lisburne,  in  pursuance  of  a 
public  requisition,  and  determined  upon 
calling  a  general  meeting  of  the  volunteer 
delegates  in  that  province,  to  be  held  at 
Dungannon  on  the  8th  of  September,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  question  of  a  reform  in  parliament. 
The  resolutions  of  this  meeting  at  Lisburne 
were  published  in  the  newspapers ;  thev 
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contained  a  vindication  of  the  character  of 
the  volunteers,  and  a  declaration  of  the 
pressing  necessity  of  parliamentary  reform, 
with  a  sanguine  estimate  of  the  conse- 
quences that  were  to  result  from  this  mea- 
sure. These  were,  "  The  destruction  of 
that  party  spirit  whose  baneful  influence 
has  at  all  times  been  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic weal ;  a  revival  of  the  native  dignity  of 
the  crown,  by  imparting  to  each  branch  of 
the  legislature  its  distinct  and  proportional 
weight ;  and  the  abolition  of  that  train  of 
courtly  mercenaries,  who  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  public  virtue, 
till,  the  balance  of  the  constitution  being 
restored,  the  necessity  for  governing  by 
regular  systems  of  seduction  shall  no  longer 
exist."  "  Then,"  says  this  address,  "  would 
the  constituent  body  regain  its  constitu- 
tional control  over  its  trustees,  and  venal 
majorities  would  not  be  found  to  support 
the  most  dishonourable  and  pernicious  mea- 
sures, in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  un- 
polluted part  of  the  legislature,  as  well 
contrary  to  the  universal  wishes  of  the 
public,  as  to  the  true  intent  of  the  insti- 
tution of  parliaments.  With  due  deference 
for  the  august  body  which  we  have  pre- 
sumed to  address,  we  therefore  beg  leave 
to  express  our  own  wishes,  that  the  volun- 
teer delegates  of  Ulster  would  assemble 
with  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty,  patriot- 
ism, and  firmness,  which  actuated,  them 
on  the  memorable  15th  of  February,  1782, 
to  deliberate  on  the  most  constitutional 
means  of  procuring  a  more  equal  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  as  the  only  measure  which  can 
give  permanency  to  the  late  renovation  of 
our  constitution,  or  restore  that  virtue  to 
the  representative  body,  without  which, 
though  the  mere  forms  of  a  free  govern- 
ment may  be  preserved,  its  spirit  must 
inevitably  perish." 

The  call  thus  made  was  eagerly  responded 
to,  and  printed  addresses  and  declarations 
again  flew  about  the  country.  The  public 
agitation  was  increased  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  the 
election  of  a  new  one,  which  was  to  meet 
on  the  14th  of  October.  On  the  8th  of 
September,  in  obedience  to  the  summons 
from  Lisburne,  the  delegates  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  companies  of  the 
volunteer  army  of  Munster  met  at  Dungan- 
non,  and  they  agreed  upon  the  following 
series  of  resolutions,  which  had  eventually 
an  important  influence  on  the  fate  of  the 
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volunteers  themselves.  These  resolutions 
were — "  1.  That  freedom  is  the  indefea- 
sible right  of  Irishmen  and  of  Britons, 
derived  from  the  Author  of  their  being,  and 
of  which  no  power  on  earth,  much  less  a 
delegated  power,  hath  a  right  to  deprive 
them.  2.  That  they  only  are  free  who  are 
governed  by  no  laws  but  those  to  which 
they  assent,  either  by  themselves  in  person, 
or  by  their  representatives  freely  chosen, 
subject  to  the  control,  and  frequently  re- 
turning into  the  common  mass,  of  constitu- 
ents. 3.  That  the  majority  of  our  house  of 
commons  is  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but 
returned  by  the  mandate  of  peers  or  com- 
moners, either  for  indigent  boroughs  where 
scarce  any  inhabitants  exist,  or  considerable 
cities  and  towns  where  the  elective  franchise 
is  vested  iu  a  few,  who  are  thus  suffered  to 
place  the  highest  trusts  of  society  against 
the  interest  and  will  of  the  many,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  seldom  act  as  if  they 
considered  themselves  accountable  for  their 
conduct  to  the  people.  4.  That  by  the 
ancient  constitution  of  parliaments,  elections 
for  representatives  were  for  centuries  annual, 
and  in  many  instances  more  frequent,  and 
the  exercise  of  suffrage  among  freemen 
universal.  5.  That  every  approach  to  those 
fundamental  principles  tends  to  a  renovation 
of,  not  an  innovation  in,  the  constitution. 
6.  That  the  elective  franchise  ought  or 
right  to  extend  to  all  those,  and  those  only, 
who  are  likely  to  exercise  it  for  the  public 
good.  7.  That  the  present  inadequate  re- 
presentation, and  the  long  duration  of  Par- 
liaments, destroy  that  balance  which,  by 
our  constitution,  should  subsist  between 
the  three  estates  of  the  legislature,  render 
the  commons'  house  independent  of  the 
people,  procure  certain  majorities  in  favour 
of  every  administration,  and  threaten  either 
an  absolute  monarchy,  or  that  still  more 
odious  government,  a  tyrannical  aristocracy. 
8.  That  therefore  the  present  imperfect 
representation,  and  the  long  duration  of 
parliaments,  are  unconstitutional  and  intole- 
rable grievances.  9.  That  as  the  voice  of 
the  commons  of  Ireland  is  no  less  necessary 
for  every  legislative  purpose  than  that  of 
either  the  king  or  lords,  the  people  have  a 
just  and  inherent  right  to  correct  the  abuses 
of  representation  whenever  such  abuses 
shall  have  so  increased  as  to  rob  them  of 
their  constitutional  share  in  their  own  gov- 
ernment. 10.  That  it  is  the  interest  of 
parliament  itself  to  effect  a  substantial  re- 
form, as  the  very  existence  of  that  assembly 
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must  become  precarious  when  it  shall  lose 
the   confidence  of  the  people,  to  whom  it 
originally  owed  its  creation,  and  from  whom 
alone  its  powers  are  derived.      11.  That  we 
solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  arid 
to  our  country  to  seek  a  speedy  and  effec- 
tual redress  of  these  our  grievances,  and  to 
co-operate  with  our  fellow-subject!  in  every 
exertion  necessary  to  obtain  it.     We  call 
for    the  aid    of  every  upright   senator,   of 
every  man,   whether  in    Ireland    or   Great 
Britain,  who  bears  or  wishes  to  acquire  the 
title  of  a  freeman.      12.   That  we  have  at- 
tended with  admiration  to  the  noble,  though 
hitherto  ineffectual  efforts  of  those  illustrious 
characters    and    virtuous    citizens,  who  in 
England  and  Scotland  strenuously  labour  to 
procure  redress  of  similar  grievances.     May 
the  examples  of  the  sister  nations  mutually 
animate  the  inhabitants  of  each  to  persevere 
with  unremitting  ardour  until  the  glorious 
labour  be  finally   completed.      13.  That  a 
committee  (of  five  persons  from  each  coun- 
ty) be  now  chosen  (by  ballot)   to  represent 
this  province  in  a  grand  national  convention, 
to  be  held  at  noon  in  the  Royal  Exchange 
at  Dublin,  on  the  10th  day  of  November 
next,  to  which  we  trust  each  of  the  other 
provinces  will  send  delegates  to  digest  and 
publish  a  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  to 
pursue  such   measures    as   may    appear    to 
them  most  likely  to  render  it  effectual,  to 
adjourn  from  time  to  time,  and  to  convene 
provincial    meetings    if    found    necessary. 
14.  That  it  be  an   instruction  to   the  said 
committee,   that    the    delegates    from    each 
county  do  prepare  and  carry  with  them  to 
the  national   convention  an  account   of  all 
the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  in  this  pro- 
vince; the  mode  of  election  at  present  in 
such  as  return  members  to  parliament,  as 
near  as  may  be  the  proportionate  number  o; 
protestant  and  Roman  catholic  inhabitants 
in  each,  and  a  conjecture  of  their  compara- 
tive properties.      15.  That   we  are  decidec 
in   opinion,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  ought  not  in  future  to   consent  to 
any  bill  of  supply  a  longer  term  than  twelve 
months,  nor  more  than  six  months,  until  a 
complete  redress  of  the  aforesaid  grievances 
be  obtained." 

An  address  to  the  volunteer  armies  o 
the  provinces  of  Munster,  Leinster,  anc 
Connaught  was  likewise  agreed  to,  in  whicl 
they  were  told,  that  "  The  transcenden 
events  which  our  united  efforts  have  pro 
duced,  present  an  eminent  instance  of  th< 
protecting  hand  of  heaven,  whilst  the  pro- 


ressive    virtue    and   general  union   of  the 
)eople  naturally  prompt  them  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  an  unrivalled  constitution,  and  to 
indicate  the  inherent  rights  of  men.     The 
nost  important  work  yet    remains,   which 
leglected,  our  past  attainments  are  transi- 
tory, unsubstantial,  insecure  !  an  extension 
;o    thousands   of   our   fellow-citizens   of  a 
Vanchise,  comprehending  the  very  essence 
of  liberty,  and  drawing  the  line  which  pre- 
cisely separates  the  freeman  from  the  slave. 
Suffer  us,   therefore,    to    conjure    you,    by 
every  endearing  tie  that  connects  man  with 
man,  with  unceasing  zeal  to  pursue  one  of 
the  most  glorious  objects  that  ever  agitated 
the  human  mind — a  restoration  of  virtue  to 
a  senate  long  unaccustomed  to   speak  the 
voice   of  the  people  ;   a  renovation  of  the 
ancient  balance  of  our  government ;  and  a 
firm  establishment  of  the  first  gifts   of  na- 
ture on  the  ruins  of  an  avowed  corruption, 
at  once  the  bane  of  morals  and  of  liberty. 
From  a  grand  national  convention,  distin- 
guished by  integrity  and  inspired  with   the 
courageous  spirit  of  the  constitution,  every 
blessing  must  result.      With  one  voice,  then, 
the  voice   of   united   millions,    let    Ireland 
assert  her  claim  to  freedom.     Through  her 
four  principal  assemblies  let  her  temperate 
declarations  flow    to    one    common    centre, 
and  there  matured  into  an  extensive  plan  of 
reform,  be  produced  as  the  solemn  act  of  the 
volunteer  army  of  Ireland  ;  as  a  demand  01 
rights,  robbed  of  which  the  unanimated  forms 
of  a  free    government  would    be    a    curse, 
and  existence  itself  cease  to  be  a  blessing." 
"The  eyes  of  an  enlightened  world,"  conti- 
nues the  address,  "are  this  instant  upon  us; 
Munster  has  in  part  already  led  the  way ; 
and  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Britain, 
in  whom   the  flame   of  liberty   still   burns 
with  lustre,  behold  with  delight  our  exer- 
tions in  the  common  cause,  and  in  our  suc- 
cess see  the  certain  harbinger  of  their  own. 
Let  the  reflection,  that  Greece,  the  seat  of 
liberty  and  of  science — that  Rome,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world — and   that   innumerable 
states,  once  flourishing  and  free,  now  laid 
prostrate  by  the  hand    of   tyranny,    teach 
Ireland   wisdom.     To   our  deliberative  as- 
semblies they  convey  awful  warning  to  be 
spirited,  unanimous,  and  firm,  lest  the  pre- 
sent wretched  condition  of  other  countries 
be  soon  the  fate  of  our  own." 

This  notion  of  a  national  convention  in 
Dublin  was  alarming  to  government  in  more 
senses  than  one.  It  was  a  daring  attempt 
to  create  a  rival  body,  which  should  over- 
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awe  the  legitimate  parliament,  and  keep  a 
continual  watch  upon  its  proceedings.  A 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  therefore,  gained 
ground  as  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
latter  approached.  In  his  speech,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  lord  lieutenant  spoke  with  a 
cautious  wariness.  He  alluded  to  the  re- 
cent concessions,  and  recommended  the 
parliament  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  "  It  is 
with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction,"  he 
said,  "  that,  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's 
commands,  I  meet  you  in  the  full  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  those  constitu- 
tional and  commercial  advantages  which 
have  been  so  firmly  established  by  your  last 
parliament.  The  sacred  regard,  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  to  the  adjustment  made 
with  Ireland  at  that  period,  has  been  abun- 
dantly testified  by  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  sincerity  and  good  faith.  It  will 
ever  be  my  wish,  as  it  is  my  duty,  to  pro- 
mote the  mutual  confidence  of  both  king- 
doms, and  the  uniting  them  in  sentiments, 
as  they  are  in  interest.  Such  an  union 
must  produce  the  most  solid  advantages 
to  both,  and  will  add  vigour  and  strength 
to  the  empire.  I  sincerely  congratulate 
you  on  the  happy  completion  of  his  ma- 
jesty's anxious  endeavours  to  restore  the 
blessings  of  peace  to  his  faithful  people. 
The  establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity 
is  peculiarly  favourable  at  this  period,  and 
will  naturally  give  spirit  and  effect  to  your 
commercial  pursuits.  Both  kingdoms  are 
now  enabled  to  deliberate  with  undivided 
attention  on  the  surest  means  of  increasing 
their  prosperity,  and  reaping  the  certain 
fruits  of  reciprocal  affection."  On  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  a  rather  cautiously  worded 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  volunteers  was  passed, 
"  for  their  spirited  endeavours  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  their  country,  and  for 
their  ready  and  frequent  assistance  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  enforcing  the  clue  exe- 
cution of  the  laws."  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
lord  Temple  was  voted  on  the  second  day 
of  the  session. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  moment 
was  approaching  when  the  parliament  must 
try  its  strength  against  the  volunteers. 
Flood  had  taken  the  lead  in  a  regularly- 
organized  opposition  to  government,  which 
now  sought  every  occasion  for  an  attack. 
At  first  they  mooted  the  question  of  finan- 
cial economy,  which  it  appeared  was  a  cover 
for  an  attack  on  the  regular  army  in  favour 
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of  the  volunteers.  Flood  seems  to  have 
entered  into  all  the  sentiments  and  all  the 
feelings  of  the  volunteers,  and  when,  on 
the  28th  of  October,  Sir  Henry  Cavendish 
moved  a  resolution  recommending  retrench- 
ment in  the  national  expenses,  he  moved  as 
an  amendment  the  diminution  of  the  army. 
This  debate  and  those  which  followed  gave 
rise  to  personal  recriminations  of  the  most 
violent  kind  between  Flood  and  Grattan, 
which  were  carried  to  such  a  length  that 
both  those  gentleman  were  ordered  into 
custody.  The  numbers  on  the  first  division 
were  eighty-four  forgovernment,  and  twenty- 
seven  against  it.  On  the  3rd  of  November 
Flood  again  attacked  the  military  establish- 
ment, alleging  that  retrenchment  in  that 
department  was  the  only  solid  ground  of 
economy.  In  the  debate  on  this  occasion, 
the  recorder  made  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
volunteers,  who,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  opposition,  were  to  replace  the  army. 
Was  garrison  duty  and  other  military  ser- 
vice, he  said,  to  be  for  ever  thrown  upon 
the  volunteers  ?  Were  agriculture,  the 
shuttle,  and  the  loom,  for  ever  to  remain 
neglected  ?  No :  let  the  volunteers  have 
rest,  and  return  to  their  occupations.  They 
had  used  their  arms  in  their  country's  ser- 
vice, and,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  keep 
them  bright  and  ready  to  support  the  law 
and  constitution  of  their  country  when  at- 
tacked. The  votes  on  this  occasion  were, 
for  the  government  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  against  it  fifty-eight.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  Sir  Henry  Cavendish  repeated 
his  motion  recommending  _  retrenchment, 
which,  now  that  the  estimates  had  passed, 
was  supported  by  the  government.  Flood 
again  moved  as  an  amendment  a  diminution 
of  the  military  establishment.  After  a  vio- 
lent debate,  which  degenerated  into  a  dis- 
pute as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
army  and  the  volunteers,  Flood's  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  forty-three 
against  sixty-five,  and  the  original  motion 
was  carried  unanimously.  During  these  and 
some  subsequent  debates  of  a  similar  kind, 
the  avenues  and  gallery  of  the  house  were 
crowded  with  a  violent  mob,  brought  toge- 
ther by  the  opposition  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  their  opponents  ;  but  their  im- 
proper conduct  served  rather  to  irritate  the 
house  than  to  awe  it,  and  created  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  judgment  and  reflection  a 
distrust  of  the  volunteers  and  of  their  real 
objects. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE   VOLUNTEER  NATIONAL   CONVENTION;    DEBATES  IN    PARLIAMENT  ON  THE 
QUESTION  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 


|iN  Monday,  the  10th 
of  November,  1783, 
the  day  looked  for- 
ward to  with  such 
general  feelings  of 
apprehension,  the  so- 
named  national  convention  assembled  in 
Dublin.  Provincial  assemblies  had  been 
held  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 
and  the  three  provinces  had  resolved  to 
unite  with  Munster,  so  that  one  hundred 
and  'sixty  delegates  of  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland  met  at  the  royal  exchange  in  Dub- 
lin on  the  day  just  mentioned.  They 
began  by  electing  lord  Charlemont  to  be 
their  chairman,  and  chose  John  Talbot 
Ashenhurst  and  captain  Dawson  as  their 
secretaries,  and  then  they  adjourned  to 
the  Rotunda.  They  marched  in  procession 
through  the  streets,  escorted  by  the  city 
and  county  volunteers,  with  drums  beating 
and  colours  flying,  amidst  the  loud  accla- 
mations of  thousands  of  spectators.  The 
largest  room  of  the  Rotunda  was  arranged 
for  their  reception,  with  a  semicircle  of 
seats  arranged  round  the  chair  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre.  The  orchestra  was 
filled  with  ladies.  Everything  bespoke  the 
most  intense  excitement.  The  first  step  of 
the  convention  was  to  affirm  the  principle 
declared  at  Dungannon,  that  the  right  of 
political  discussion  was  not  lost  by  the 
assumption  of  arms;  but  they  excluded  the 
participation  of  the  catholics  by  restricting 
the  right  of  assuming  arms  to  protestants. 
This  narrow  feeling  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  religious  prejudices  of  lord 
Charlemont  and  Flood. 

The  Irish  ministers  had  been  watching 
the  progress  of  the  volunteer  delegates,  and 
they  are  accused  of  having  fermented  divi- 
sions among  them  by  their  secret  intrigues. 
They  are  said  to  have  profited  especially  by 
the  anti-catholic  feeling  exhibited  at  the 
commencement,  and  to  have  instigated  sir 
Boyle  Roche  to  carry  a  pretended  message 
to  the  Rotunda,  declaring  that  lord  Ken- 
mare  and  the  most  influential  portion  of  the 
Irish  catholics  were  satisfied  with  what  had 
been  done  by  the  English  government,  and 
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would  take  no  part  in  the  present  agitation. 
One  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
convention  was  Frederick  Augustus  Her- 
vey,  earl  of  Bristol,  in  the  English  peer- 
age, and  bishop  of  Derry,  in  Ireland.  An 
ambitious  and  not  over-scrupulous  man, 
this  noble  prelate  united  in  himself  the  two 
characters  of  the  violent  demagogue  and 
the  ostentatious  prince.  He  was  always 
escorted  to  the  convention  at  the  Rotunda 
by  a  troop  of  light  dragoons,  commanded 
by  his  nephew,  George  R.  Fitzgerald.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which 
sir  Boyle  Roche  delivered  the  foregoing 
message  to  the  convention,  the  bishop  of 
Derry  submitted  to  them  what  he  described 
as  "  a  paper  of  consequence,  which  referred 
to  a  class  of  men  who  were  deserving  of 
every  privilege  in  common  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen  ; "  this  paper  came  from  the 
catholic  committee,  which  still  continued  to 
sit  in  Dublin,  and  it  was  dated  on  the  same 
day  (the  14th  of  November),  and  was  pro- 
cured expressly  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  message  of  sir  Boyle  Roche.  It  stated, 
that  '•  at  a  meeting  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland, 
sir  Patrick  Bellew,  baronet,  in  the  chair, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  mes- 
sage relating  to  us  delivered  this  morning 
to  the  national  convention,  was  totally  un- 
known to  and  unauthorised  by  us ;  that 
we  do  not  so  widely  differ  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  as,  by  our  own  act,  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  our  shackles  ;  that  we  shall 
receive  with  gratitude  every  indulgence  that 
may  be  extended  to  us  by  the  legislature, 
and  are  thankful  to  our  benevolent  coun- 
trymen for  their  generous  efforts  on  our 
behalf;  that  sir  P.  Bellew  be  requested  to 
present  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  as  the  act  of  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland,  and  entreat  that  his 
lordship  will  be  pleased  to  communicate 
them  to  the  national  convention."  In  spite 
of  this  act  of  the  catholic  committee,  dis- 
trust had  been  raised  between  the  catholics 
and  the  volunteers,  and  the  latter  seized 
upon  sir  Boyle  Roche's  message  as  a 
ground  or  excuse  for  excluding  the  catho- 
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lies  from  participation  in  the  advantages 
which  they  sought  for  themselves. 

The  next  step  of  the  convention  was  to 
resolve  itself  into  committees  and  sub-com- 
mittees to  prepare  plans  of  parliamentary 
reform  for  the  consideration  of  the  general 
body.  Flood  and  the  bishop  of  Derry  took 
the  lead  in  these  deliberations,  and  the 
plan  of  parliamentary  reform  drawn  up  and 
approved  by  them  was  the  one  eventually 
adopted.  Flood  was  appointed  to  introduce 
a  bill  embodying  this  plan  into  parliament, 
and  it  was  vainly  imagined  that  the  con- 
vention was  sufficiently  powerful  to  terrify 
the  legislature  and  force  it  to  accept  the 
proposition.  When  Flood  left  the  Rotunda 
on  the  29th  of  November,  1783,  to  carry 
the  bill  of  the  convention  to  the  house  of 
commons,  he  requested  the  delegates  not 
to  adjourn  until  its  fate  was  ascertained. 

There  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  Flood's 
plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  which  con- 
tained principles  far  less  advanced  than 
those  which  have  since  been  established  by 
law ;  but  it  was  regarded  as  a  measure  of 
intimidation,  a  bill  to  be  forced  upon  the 
house  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  on 
this  ground  only  it  was  resisted.  The  de- 
bate was  unusually  stormy  and  bitter.  The 
opposition  to  the  bill  was  led  by  the  attor- 
ney-general (Yelverton),  himself  a  known 
advocate  of  liberal  opinions.  "  I  do  not 
mean,"  he  said,  "  to  go  into  the  discussion 
of  the  bill ;  but  I  would  wish  the  honour- 
able member  would  now  state  the  necessity 
there  is  for  bringing  it  in  at  all,  and  also 
who  those  persons  are  who  are  discontented 
with  the  present  constitution,  and  with 
whom  it  originates;  for  I  will  say,  if  it 
originates  with  an  armed  body,  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  freedom  of  debate  for  this 
house  to  receive  it.  We  sit  not  here  to 
register  the  edicts  of  another  assembly,  or 
to  receive  propositions  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  I  admire  the  volunteers,  so  long 
as  they  confine  themselves  to  their  first  line 
of  conduct — it  was  their  glory  to  preserve 
the  domestic  peace  of  their  country,  and  to 
render  it  formidable  to  foreign  enemies — it 
was  their  glory  to  aid  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  to  support  their  parliament ;  but  when 
they  turn  aside  from  this  honourable  con- 
duct— when  they  form  themselves  into  a 
debating  society,  and  with  that  rude  instru- 
ment the  bayonet  probe  and  explore  a  con- 
stitution which  requires  the  nicest  hand  to 
touch,  I  own  my  respect  and  veneration 
for  them  is  destroyed.  If  it  will  be  avowed 
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that  this  bill  originated  with  them,  I  will 
reject  it  at  once;  because  I  consider  that  it 
decides  the  question,  whether  this  house  or 
the  convention  are  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  whether  parliament  or  the 
volunteers  are  to  be  obeyed.  I  consider  it 
as  a  question  involving  the  existence  of  the 
constitution  ;  and  it  is  in  vain,  whatever 
may  be  avowed  or  pretended,  to  shut  our 
ears  and  eyes  to  what  every  one  has  seen 
and  heard — armed  men  walking  bareheaded 
through  the  streets,  under  a  military  escort, 
courting  the  smiles  and  applauses  of  the 
multitude,  and  meeting  in  the  pantheon  of 
divinities,  the  Rotunda — for  we  are  told  it 
is  blasphemy  to  utter  a  word  against  them — 
forming  committees  and  sub-committees, 
receiving  reports  and  petitions,  and  going 
through  all  the  mockery  of  parliament.  It 
is  in  vain,  then,  to  pretend  that  this  bill  is 
not  their  mandate.  And  can  any  man,  who 
has  the  least  regard  for  that  constitution 
which  our  ancestors  purchased  with  their 
blood,  bear  to  see  government  forced  from 
its  centre  by  these  reformers  ?  I  think  the 
time  is  now  arrived,  things  are  come  to  such 
a  crisis,  that  even  our  self-preservation,  as 
a  parliament,  depends  on  the  vote  we  shall 
now  give.  This  is  the  spot  to  make  our 
stand ;  here  we  must  draw  our  line  ;  for  we 
have  retired,  step  by  step,  as  they  have  ad- 
vanced ;  we  are  now  on  a  precipice  ;  and 
to  recede  one  step  more,  plunges  us  into 
inevitable  ruin.  Sir,  I  lament,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  my  countrymen,  that  they  should 
have  chosen  this  period  for  introducing 
innovation,  or  exciting  discontent.  What 
is  the  occasion  that  calls  forth  their  dis- 
pleasure against  the  constitution?  —  and 
what  is  our  present  situation  ?  Blessed 
with  a  free  trade  and  a  free  constitution, 
our  peers  restored  to  their  rights  and  to 
their  lawful  authority,  our  judges  rendered 
independent,  the  manacles  fallen  from  our 
commons,  all  foreign  control  abolished,  we 
take  our  rank  among  nations  as  a  free  state. 
And  is  this  a  time  to  alter  that  constitution 
which  has  endured  so  many  storms,  and 
risen  superior  to  all  oppressions  ?  Will  the 
armed  associations,  wise  as  they  may  be, 
be  able  to  form  a  better,  though  they  reject 
this  ?  Before  they  have  for  a  single  session 
entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  it,  like  chil- 
dren, they  throw  away  the  bauble,  for 
which,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  an  infan- 
tine caprice,  they  have  struggled ;  or,  like 
spendthrifts,  they  would  make  away  with 
their  inheritance  before  they  enter  into 
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possession  of  it.  But  I  will  say  to  the 
volunteers,  you  shall  not  throw  from  you 
the  blessings  you  may  possess  under  your 
happy  constitution ;  cultivate  your  own 
prosperity,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your 
virtue;  beat  your  swords  into  ploughshares  ; 
return  to  your  different  occupations ;  leave 
the  business  of  legislation  in  those  hands 
where  the  laws  have  placed  it,  and  where 
you  have  had  ample  proof  it  will  be  used 
for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  But,  sir, 
it  is  in  vain,  on  the  part  of  the  convention, 
to  disclaim  their  intent  of  overawing  the 
parliament ;  nay,  I  am  told  their  session  is 
not  yet  prorogued ;  and  perhaps  they  may 
meet  on  Monday,  to  reverse  the  opinion 
which  this  house  may  give  this  night.  Sir, 
I  call  upon  the  house  to  exert  their  spirit, 
and  vindicate  their  rights  ;  I  shall  call  upon 
them  in  the  words  of  a  great  man — Ex- 
pergiscimini  aliquando,  et  capessite  rem.  I 
appeal  to  the  candour  of  gentlemen.  Are 
they  sure  they  come  into  parliament  to 
deliver  their  sentiments  as  freely  as  they 
would  do  if  they  were  not  members  of  the 
convention  ?  Or,  will  gentlemen  who  are 
not,  vote  as  free  ?  Is  it  decent,  while  the 
convention  are  watching  to  control  our  ac- 
tions, to  enter  into  any  subject  that  they 
can  propose  ?  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  volunteers  as  men,  and  for  their 
former  actions ;  but  if  the  question  appears 
to  the  house,  as  it  does  to  me,  the  result  of 
any  resolution  formed  at  that  meeting,  it  is 
our  duty  to  reject  it  with  indignation." 

After  this  energetic  address,  little  was 
said  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform, 
but  the  debate  turned  entirely  on  the  volun- 
teers, on  whom  and  their  conduct  much 
was  said  for  and  against.  Flood,  as  their 
special  representative  in  the  house,  rose  to 
reply  to  the  attorney-general.  He  said, 
"  i  have  not  mentioned  the  bill  as  being 
the  bill  of  any  set  of  men,  or  any  body  of 
men  whatsoever.  I  am  as  free  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  this  bill  as  any  gen- 
tleman in  this  house,  and  with  as  little  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  what  I  shall  propose  ; 
1  prefer  it  to  the  house  as  the  bill  of  my 
right  honourable  friend  who  seconds  me — 
will  you  receive  it  from  us  ?  In  the  last 
carliament  it  was  ordered  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  equal 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament ; 
this  was  in  the  duke  of  Portland's  adminis- 
tration, an  administration  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  professes  to  admire, 
and  which  he  will  not  suspect  of  overturn- 


ing the  constitution.  I  own,  from  the  turn 
which  has  been  given  to  the  question,  I 
enter  on  it  with  the  deepest  anxiety;  armed 
with  the  authority  of  this  precedent,  I  did 
not  think  any  one  would  be  so  desperate 
as  to  give  such  a  violent  opposition  to  the 
simple  introduction  of  a  bill.  I  now  rise, 
sir,  for  the  first  time,  to  speak  upon  that 
subject,  and  I  call  upon  every  man,  auditor 
or  spectator,  in  the  house  or  in  the  galleries, 
to  remember  this  truth — that  if  the  volun- 
teers are  introduced  into  this  debate,  it  is 
not  I  who  have  done  it.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  says,  if  the  volunteers  have 
approved  it,  he  will  oppose  it — but  I  say  I 
bring  it  in  as  a  member  of  this  house  ;  sup- 
ported with  the  powerful  aid  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  sits  behind  me 
(Mr.  Brownlow),  we  bring  it  in  as  members 
of  parliament,  never  mentioning  the  volun- 
teers. I  ask  you,  will  you  receive  it  from 
us,  from  us  your  members,  neither  intend- 
ing by  anything  within  doors,  or  without, 
to  intimidate  or  overawe  you  ?  I  ask,  will 
you  receive  it  as  our  bill,  or  will  you  con- 
jure up  a  military  phantom  of  interposition 
to  affright  yourselves  ?  I  have  not  intro- 
duced the  volunteers,  but  if  the  volunteers 
are  aspersed,  I  will  defend  their  conduct 
against  all  the  world.  By  whom  were  the 
commerce  and  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try recovered  ? — by  the  volunteers.  Why 
did  not  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
make  a  declaration  against  them  when  they 
lined  our  streets,  when  parliament  passed 
through  ranks  of  those  virtuous  armed 
citizens,  to  demand  the  rights  of  an  insulted 
nation  ?  Are  they  different  men  at  this 
day,  or  is  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
different  ?  He  was  then  one  of  their  body 
— he  is  now  their  accuser.  He  who  saw 
the  streets  lined,  who  rejoiced,  who  partook 
in  their  glory,  is  now  their  accuser.  What 
has  changed  them  since  that  time  ?  Are 
they  less  wise,  less  brave,  less  ardent  in 
their  country's  cause  ?  or  has  their  admira- 
ble conduct  made  him  their  enemy  ?  May 
they  not  say,  We  have  not  changed,  but 
you  have  changed  ?  He  cannot  now  hear- 
to  hear  of  volunteers — but  I  will  ask  him, 
and  I  will  have  a  starling  taught  to  holla 
it  in  his  ear,  Who  got  you  the  free  trade  ? 
who  got  you  the  constitution  ?  who  made 
you  a  nation? — the  volunteers.  If  they 
were  the  men  you  now  describe  them,  why 
did  you  accept  of  their  service  ?  Why  did 
you  not  then  accuse  them  ?  If  they  were 
so  dangerous,  why  did  you  pass  through 
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their  ranks  with  your  speaker  at  your  head, 
to  demand  a  constitution  ?  Why  did  you 
not  then  fear  the  ills  you  now  apprehend  ? 
Have  your  lord  lieutenants  refused  the  ser- 
vice of  those  men  ?  Look  back  to  their 
offers  in  lord  Carlisle's  administration ;  have 
not  such  of  them  as  could  obtain  that 
honour  been  proud  to  be  escorted  by  them 
to  the  sea  ?  And  has  not  parliament  re- 
turned repeated  thanks  to  this  body  of  men 
who  are  now  so  degenerated  that  rectitude 
becomes  depravity  in  them  ?  Were  not 
resolutions  sought  from  them  to  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  inadequate  security  of  simple 
repeal  ?  When  betrayed  into  wrong  they 
were  cherished,  but  now,  when  right,  op- 
posed. What  do  some  of  the  greatest  men 
in  England  say,  speaking  of  the  volunteers? 
'  That  the  history  of  mankind,  the  annals 
of  the  world  do  not  furnish  such  another 
glorious  example  of  patriotism  and  modera- 
tion ;'  and  now  will  any  man  condemn 
them  if  they  wish  to  crown  themselves  with 
never-fading  glory,  and  finishing  their  la- 
bours by  rendering  perfect  that  constitution 
that  their  labours  have  acquired  ?  Should 
you  comply,  it  would  for  ever  render  un- 
necessary the  interference  of  such  bodies  of 
men  as  they  are.  I  am  conscious  that  I 
have  not  done  justice  to  that  much  honoured 
and  much  injured  body  of  men ;  but  be  it 
remembered,  that  it  was  not  I  who  intro- 
duced their  name ;  it  was  not  I  who  wished 
to  inflame  your  passions,  when  I  had  not 
arguments  to  support  me  ;  it  was  not  I  who 
wished  to  debauch  them  on  the  side  of  fear 
— such  a  proceeding  shews  the  rottenness  of 
the  cause.  If  the  volunteers  and  parlia- 
ment shall  ever  be  committed,  which  God 
Almighty  forbid,  no  great  thanks  will  be 
due  to  those  men  who  represent  the  volun- 
teers as  endeavouring  to  dragoon  parlia- 
ment— men  who  endeavour  to  exasperate 
them,  and  if  their  moderation  was  not 
greater  than  the  wisdom  of  their  accusers, 
great  and  miserable  would  be  the  confusion 
indeed  ;  but  they  have  too  much  wisdom  not 
to  despise  their  accusers,  though  I  will  tell 
the  man  who  accuses  them,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  he  was  proud  to  join  in  their 
ranks,  and  share  the  glory  of  their  conduct. 
I  am  called  on  for  an  explanation  of  my 
plan  of  reform,  in  order  that  exceptions 
may  be  taken  to  it;  but  I  am  ready  to  ex- 
plain it,  and  to  refute  all  exceptions  on  the 
ground  of  reason  and  argument.  As  in  this 
house  votes  go  by  tale,  and  not  by  weight, 
and  as  the  vote  of  the  meanest  wretch  that 
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ever  disgraced  the  walls  of  parliament, 
though  representing  the  most  venal  borough, 
tells  for  as  much  as  the  most  illustrious 
character,  representing  the  first  county  in 
the  kingdom,  the  people  wish  to  correct  the 
ill  effects  of  this  by  opening  the  boroughs, 
and  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  being 
virtuous.  This  is  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  opposed  because  it  is  the  demand 
of  the  volunteers  ;  but  the  volunteers  and 
the  people  are  the  same;  they  have  been 
made  constitutional  by  every  act  but  that 
of  being  placed  on  your  establishment, 
which  they  despise.  Does  any  man  say 
that  there  is  not  a  positive  act  of  parlia- 
ment directing  every  protestant  to  bear 
arms  ?  And  will  you  say  that  because  one 
man  fulfils  more  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen 
than  another,  that  he  should  less  enjoy  a 
citizen's  privilege  ?  Or  will  any  man  say 
that  because  the  volunteers,  in  obedience  to 
the  laws,  bear  arms,  therefore  that  obedience 
should  strip  them  of  their  franchise  ?  But 
who  will  deny  that  the  representation  of 
cities  and  boroughs  demands  reform  ?  And 
are  plans  of  reform  to  be  rejected  because 
agreeable  to  the  volunteers?  If  so,  how 
came  the  duke  of  Portland  to  send  volun- 
teer delegates  to  the  throne,  with  letters  to 
deliver  into  the  sacred  hand  of  majesty  ? 
And  if  the  duke  of  Portland  acted  thus, 
will  any  man  say  that  the  volunteers  have 
since  done  anything  to  transform  them  into 
the  gorgons  and  hydras  they  have  been  repre- 
sented? No,  they  are  not  changed,  they 
are  seen  through  the  medium  of  borough 
interest ;  it  is  this  that  has  given  them  this 
terrible  aspect,  it  is  the  sordid  interest  of  a 
prostituted  government  to  say  they  have 
strength,  though  it  be  the  strength  of 
borough-mongers  ;  but  it  is  the  strength  of 
a  virtuous  government  to  be  supported  by 
the  public  good  opinion  ;  and  it  is  no  credit 
to  any  government  to  depend  rather  on  a 
venal  parliament  than  on  the  honest  voice 
of  an  ingenuous  nation.  The  bill  sets  at 
defiance  all  objection ;  for  is  there  a  man 
who  will  say,  however  political  declamation 
may  attempt  to  mislead,  that  the  constitu- 
tion wants  no  reform?  Will  any  man  be 
found  to  say,  that  that  constitution  is  per- 
fect, when  he  knows  that  the  honour  of  the 
peerage  may  be  obtained  by  any  ruffian 
who  possesses  borough  interest?" 

Mr.  Flood  then  proceeded  to  trace  the 
general  outline  of  the  plan  of  refonn  agreed 
to  at  the  convention,  and  concluded  with 
saying — "  1  shall  neither  endeavour  to  in- 
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timidate  nor  overawe  the  house,  but  on  the 
contrary  I  shall  most  humbly  hope,  that  in 
the  infancy  of  your  liberty,  and  because  a 
body  of  men  who  are  determined  to  treat 
with  respect  that  constitution  which  they 
have  recovered  by  fortitude,  bear  arms  for 
their  country's  service  ;  I  hope,  I  say,  you 
will  not  go  to  fish  for  objections  until  these 
people  shall  do  something  derogatory  of  that 
authority  which  they  have  established ;  no 
body  of  men  can  make  me  affirm  to  be 
right  what  I  know  to  be  wrong ;  neither 
will  I  be  so  absurd  as  to  deny  that  which  I 
know  to  be  right,  because  other  men  think 
so  too." 

Flood's  eulogy  of  the  volunteers  was 
evidently  an  evasion  of  the  question  which 
had  been  raised  rather  than  a  direct  reply. 
He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  who 
said — "  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  ever  agitated  in  this  house,  and  I 
lament  the  ill-treatment  the  motion  has 
received  from  the  other  side,  in  the  course 
of  which  such  illiberal  reflections  have  been 
thrown  on  the  saviours  of  their  country,  for 
their  interference  to  reform  a  vicious  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  The  question  is, 
whether  Ireland  is  truly  represented  or  not  ? 
The  sentiments  of  all  are,  that  we  are  not 
truly  represented,  and  this  opinion  has 
coincided  with  the  volunteer  army,  who  have 
proved  themselves  the  saviours  of  their 
country.  We  have  been  told  that  no  reform 
is  necessary  ;  but  I  deny  it ;  reform  is  neces- 
sary— I  am  an  instance  of  that  necessity  of 
reform.  Are  not  boroughs  sold  at  market 
like  an  ass  or  an  ox  ?  Who  are  they  that 
propose  it  ?  Some  of  the  most  respectable 
persons  in  this  kingdom,  with  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other  kingdom,  at  their  head  ;  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  people — it  should  not  be  slighted  ;  I 
therefore  give  my  hearty  concurrence  to  the 
motion." 

Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  then  rose  and 
said,  that  it  would  be  paying  a  great  com- 
pliment to  the  requisition  of  the  honourable 
member,  notwithstanding  any  partiality  he 
might  entertain  toward  him,  if  he  were  to 
surrender  every  faculty  of  his  understand- 
ing— to  shut  his  eyes  at  what  every  man 
sees — to  shut  his  ears  against  what  every 
man  hears;  and  this  he  must  do,  if  he  were 
persuaded  to  treat  this  as  a  simple  propo- 
sition for  leave  to  bring  a  bill  into  parlia- 
ment. "  The  honourable  member  has  stated 
his  plan,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  it 
is  literally  the  plan  shaped  and  fashioned  in 


another  assembly,  and  sent  here  through 
the  means  of  two  respectable  members  just 
to  receive  the  form, of  law.  Can  any  man, 
without  making  a  surrender,  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  of  the  rights  and  existence  of  par- 
liament, consent  to  the  reception  of  it  under 
those  circumstances  ?  We  all  know  whence 
it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth — we  have 
read  it  in  every  newspaper,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  as  it  came  out  printed  by  autho 
rity ;  and  we  are  now  called  upon  to  give 
up  ourselves,  and  take  it  as  the  plan  and 
proposition  of  two  honourable  members.  I 
will  never  thus  impose  upon  myself.  I  will 
never  agree  to  the  proposition,  because  I 
know  where  it  originates.  I  will  never  agree 
to  the  plan,  because  I  know,  and  think,  it 
would  be  subversive  of  the  constitution.  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  authority  of  the 
honourable  member  who  made  the  motion ; 
but  where  is  the  authority  that  could  justify 
a  member  of  parliament  in  an  attempt  to 
demolish  ancient  charters  that  have  taken 
root  in  the  constitution,  and  are  the  growth 
of  so  many  centuries  ?  Where  is  the  autho- 
rity that  could  justify  us  in  extinguishing 
or  transferring  to  others  the  rights  and  fran- 
chises of  those  who  sent  us  here  ?  Where 
is  the  authority  that  could  justify  an  attempt 
to  alter  the  essential  principles  of  a  con- 
stitution which  has  been  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  all  nations  and  all  ages,  and  which 
perhaps  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  that 
has  preserved  political  liberty  to  this  day  ? 
And  is  there  common  sense  in  your  attempts 
to  alter  it  at  the  very  moment  you  have 
acquired  it?  To  reject  it,  before  you  have 
tried  it?  I  have  considered  this  subject 
with  all  its  consequences.  I  have  studied 
the  deliberations  of  society  in  your  own 
country.  I  have  travelled  over  every  page 
that  has  been  written  and  transmitted  to  you 
from  another  country,  by  personages  who 
were  appointed  arbiters  of  the  constitutional 
destiny  of  Ireland;  and  I  conclude  in  the 
words  of  one  of  them — I  mean  a  noble  duke 
of  great  abilities,  of  great  extent  of  thought, 
and  great  learning,  on  this  subject,  con- 
sidering those  plans  of  partial  reform  (and 
one  would  think  the  present  plan  was  par- 
ticularly in  his  thought),  who  says — '  It 
proceeds  on  the  same  principle  as  the  abuse 
it  pretends  to  rectify  ;  it  is  still  partial  and 
unequal ;  there  is  no  leading  principle ;  all 
is  at  sea,  without  any  compass  to  distinguish 
the  safe  from  the  dangerous  course.' "  Sir 
Hercules  then  recited  the  various  plans  and 
inconsistencies  proposed  by  different  per- 
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sons,  and  continued — "  On  what  a  precipice 
you  stand !  How  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  lost  in  apprehension,  when  you  look 
down  from  the  eminence  of  your  venerable 
constitution,  on  the  perplexities,  the  diffi- 
culties, the  clangers,  that  are  presented  to 
you  by  those  sages  of  reform !  When  you 
see  each  casuist  differing  from  his  brother, 
and  almost  every  one  differing  from  himself, 
if  the  subject  were  not  too  serious,  it  would 
be  laughable  enough  to  see  how  those  doc- 
tors differ;  they  differ,  because  they  do  not 
know  the  disease — there  is  no  disease;  the 
constitution  is  restored.  I  must  do  them 
the  justice  to  say,  they  differ  from  the  gene- 
rality of  advertising  doctors  in  this  city; 
they  do  not  declare  their  medicines  equally 
good  for  all  constitutions;  for  scarcely  one 
recommends  them  as  suited  to  Ireland.  It 
was  lately  your  ambition  to  contend  for,  it 
is  now  your  glory  to  have  acquired,  the 
British  constitution.  Now  you  have  ob- 
tained it,  consider  it  well  before  you  change 
it.  There  are  some  things  too  important 
for  experiment,  too  sacred  for  change;  and 
if  there  be  one  thing  more  sacred,  more 
inimitable  than  all  others,  it  is  your  form  of 
government.  If  the  people  of  this  country 
would  enjoy  contentment,  when  they  have 
so  much  called  for  it — if  they  would  accept 
the  felicity  that  is  before  them — if  they 
would  repose  under  the  constitution  they 
have  acquired,  and  cultivate  the  country 
they  have  defended  by  their  arms,  we  should 
be  the  happiest  people  on  earth ;  or  if  they 
would  condescend  to  rest  on  their  arms,  and 
take  a  review,  with  their  own  eyes,  of  the 
magnificent  objects  that  employ  their  repre- 
sentatives, they  would  behold  them  with 
admiration;  they  would  not  interrupt  their 
great  deliberations;  they  would  depart,  not 
only  in  peace,  but  in  pride.  They  would 
see  them  arranging  supplies,  so  as  to  in- 
sure annual  meetings  of  your  parliament; 
framing  a  mutiny  bill,  to  assert  your  con- 
stitution and  govern  the  army;  framing  an 
Irish  post-office,  alike  favourable  to  the 
revenue  and  to  liberty;  establishing  an 
Irish  admiralty  court,  with  final  appeal— 
the  last  pledge  of  external  legislation 
giving  new  authority  to  the  laws,  and  new 
restrictions  to  prerogative,  by  an  act  of 
indemnity  for  a  late  embargo  ;  deliberating 
on  a  wide  system  of  commerce  between  this 
country  and  America,  with  the  great  con- 
ception of  making,  if  possible,  Ireland  the 
mart  of  communication  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  They  would  see  them 
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anxiously  and  honestly  considering  how  best 
to  relieve  the  distresses,  and  promote  the 
manufactures  of  this  country.  1  will  now 
tell  you  what  they  would  not  see  them  em- 
ployed about.  They  are  not  asserting  the 
supreme  and  exclusive  authority  of  your 
parliament;  they  are  not  restoring  to  your 
lords  their  judicature,  or  to  your  nation  its 
commerce;  they  are  not  rescuing  your  par- 
liament from  the  bondage  of  sir  Edward 
Poynings,  or  framing  an  habeas  corpus  act, 
or  a  bill  to  make  the  judges  independent; 
they  are  not  overturning  religious  prejudices 
by  acts  of  toleration,  or  inviting  the  wealth 
of  talents  and  the  world  by  a  naturalization 
act.  No:  these  are  done  already — these 
are  the  immortal  trophies  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment. Good  God!  is  the  mind  of  man 
never  to  be  satisfied  ?  If  a  recollection  of 
what  you  have  acquired — if  a  contemplation 
of  what  we  enjoy — if  the  prospect  of  na- 
tional improvement  which  lies  before  you — 
if  these  will  not  satisfy  you,  I  can  only  say, 
happiness  is  not  the  lot  of  man !  One  con- 
solation, however,  he  may  insure  to  himself, 
in  every  public  or  private  calamity;  that  is, 
the  reflection  that  he  had  no  share  in  pro- 
ducing it." 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  said — "  It  is  so 
extremely  natural  to  think  favourably  of 
this  constitution,  under  which  we  enjoy,  in 
security,  our  lives,  our  liberties,  our  for- 
tunes, and  the  honour  of  sitting  in  this 
house,  that  the  honourable  member  need 
not  be  surprised  at  finding  his  innovation  so 
generally  opposed.  A  gentleman,  indeed, 
pretends  that  we  should  receive  this  motion 
as  originating  in  the  house,  because  nobody 
else  could  make  it ;  but  does  not  every  one 
know  that  the  honourable  gentleman  is  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  convention,  and  that 
this  is  their  voice  ?  Every  one  knows  what 
has  been  doing  at  the  Rotunda  these  three 
weeks;  if  there  was  no  intention  to  overawe 
us,  why  was  it  thought  necessary  to  bring 
to  the  metropolis  an  assembly  of  armed  men, 
bearding  parliament?  But  I  will  not  be 
overawed.  I  will  support,  with  my  life  and 
with  my  fortune,  that  constitution  under 
which  1  enjoy  every  blessing.  If  we  were 
to  enquire  very  curiously  into  the  frame  of 
our  constitution,  perhaps  some  trifling  im- 
perfections might  be  found;  but  are  we,  on 
that  account,  to  go  round  the  world  begging 
opinions?  And  because  a  gentleman  in 
Yorkshire  thinks  our  constitution  defective, 
shall  we  therefore  overturn  the  whole? 
Parliament  are  adequate  to  the  reformation 
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of  national  grievances,  and  they  have  proved 
it.  The  restraint  of  our  trade  was  a  griev- 
ance; the  dependence  of  our  judges  was  a 
grievance;  the  control  under  which  our 
constitution  laboured  was  a  grievance ;  the 
deprivation  of  the  privilege  of  our  peers  was 
a  grievance ;  Poynings'  law  was  a  grievance : 
but  which  of  these  grievances  now  exists? 
Has  not  parliament  reformed  them  all? 
Some  gentlemen  are  so  very  nervous  as  to 
imagine  the  constitution  is  sick.  Why? 
Because  it  is  sick:  but  their  state  is  so 
hopeless,  no  man  can  attempt  a  cure;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  administer  to  the  maladies 
of  a  perturbed  spirit.  The  object  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  is  to  make  our  go- 
vernment more  popular,  and  in  that  point 
he  admits  the  counties  and  the  cities  are  tole- 
rable enough.  Ungrateful  counties! — un- 
grateful cities! — ye  have  not,  any  of  you, 
called  upon  this  friend  of  liberty  to  repre- 
sent you ;  but  suffer  him  to  sit  here  for 
a  venal  borough.  No  man  enjoys  in  any 
higher  degree  the  talent  of  close  reasoning 
than  the  honourable  gentleman  who  made 
the  motion ;  and  as  the  instance  of  Shore- 
ham  has  been  given,  I  will  submit  to  him, 
whether  that  instance,  and  its  consequences, 
if  authorities  are  to  have  any  weight,  do 
not  decide  in  favour  of  letting  our  constitu- 
tion stand  as  it  is.  The  borough  of  Shore- 
ham  had  so  long  and  so  often  been  guilty  of 
such  shameful  bribery,  that  parliament, 
though  with  infinite  reluctance,  was  obliged 
to  interfere  with  that  sacred,  though  abused 
trust — a  charter,  and  disfranchising  the  cor- 
poration, established  a  new  one.  Soon  after 
this,  a  general  reformation  was  proposed  in 
parliament;  but  did  parliament  approve  it, 
though  supported  by  the  greatest  ability? 
or  did  the  noble  lord  who  moved  the  dis- 
franchisement  of  Shoreham,  approve  of 
tampering  with  the  constitution  of  the 
realm?  There  seems  to  have  been  propa- 
gated an  opinion,  that  some  radical  defect 
exists  in  our  constitution,  and  political 
reformers  have  heated  their  imaginations 
with  many  projects  of  cure.  They  have 
had  from  a  neighbouring  kingdom  several 
letters ;  some  of  the  answers  have  been 
shown,  though  not  all:  it  is  not  the  part  of 
honest  men  to  conceal  the  truth  ;  but  what 
have  they  at  stake?  Yet  this  is  not  all;  for 
after  applying  to  all  the  system-mongers  in 
Europe,  we  cannot  find  any  two  of  them 
agree  in  their  plans  of  reformation.  There 
are  in  this  country  two  sets  of  men,  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  a  change  —  the 


catholics  of  the  south,  the  known  friends  to 
monarchy;  the  presbyterians  of  the  north, 
the  votaries  of  republicanism.  These  latter 
have  set  on  the  others  to  make  it  a  common 
cause;  and  between  them  both  the  estab- 
lished church  is  blockaded.  But  if  the 
people  who  have  established  the  constitu- 
tion shall  be  overpowered  by  those  who 
often  attempted  to  destroy  it,  we  shall  have 
them  quarrelling  amongst  themselves  for 
votes,  for  seats  in  parliament,  for  authority, 
and  for  supremacy.  Sir,  I  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill,  because  it  comes 
from  an  armed  body;  because  I  and  my 
ancestors  have  lived  happy  under  the  pre- 
sent constitution;  because  that  constitution 
every  day  gives  us  new  proofs  of  its  excel- 
lence; and  because  I  do  not  think  it  the 
part  of  a  man  to  throw  away  a  possession  of 
experienced  value,  to  run  after  wild  specu- 
lation." 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  spoke  with  still  more 
warmth,  "  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  that  some 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  would 
have  been  urged,  and  that  we  should  not 
be  entertained  with  the  flights  of  visionary 
speculations  into  the  regions  of  theory  and 
hypothesis ;  but  we  endure  all  this,  because 
the  wise  men  of  1783  cannot  reconcile 
certain  abstract  ideas  of  certain  system- 
mongers  in  England,  to  the  free  and  happy 
constitution  of  this  country.  I  do  not 
oppose  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  because 
it  is  replete  with  absurdities,  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  first  response  of  the  Dun- 
gannon  oracle  ;  no,  I  will  oppose  it  because 
it  comes  under  the  mandate  of  a  military 
congress.  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  motion  is  attempted 
to  be  stolen  upon  us  by  surprise ;  we  were 
to  have  had  ten  days'  previous  notice  of  it. 
The  honourable  member  who  adopts  and 
fathers  the  bill,  tells  us  it  is  the  favourite 
measure  of  the  people ;  now  I  will  under- 
take to  trace  it  to  its  source,  and  shew  that 
it  is  the  production  of  a  military  congress 
assembled  in  the  capital,  appearing  in  mili- 
tary parade,  and  assuming  all  the  mock 
order  of  a  legislative  assembly.  This  plan 
of  a  parliamentary  reform  was  first  taken 
up  by  the  society  called  the  Constitutional 
Society,  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
shaking  lord  North's  government,  when 
other  engines  had  failed.  Now,  whether 
this  society  corresponded  with  certain  per- 
sons in  Belfast,  is  not  well  known,  but 
this  is  certain,  that  in  the  month  of  July, 
forty-five  corps  assembled  at  Belfast,  and 
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there  did  resolve  to  hold  a  provincial  con- 
gress at  Dungannon,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  summer,  in  order  to  reform  the  con- 
stitution of  this  realm.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mr.  Henry  Joy,  jun.,  of  Belfast,  printer 
of  the  Belfast  paper,  and  secretary  to  the 
volunteers  of  that  town,  writes  circular  let- 
ters to  sundry  persons  in  England  and  else- 
where, describing  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  the  defects  of  our  parliament,  in  the 
commons  house,  of  which  he  asserts  there 
are  but  sixty-four  persons  freely  returned 
— the  others,  the  offspring  of  venality. 
Under  this  very  flattering  description  of  the 
assembly  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
address,  he  writes  to  a  number  of  persons 
in  England ;  whether  he  got  answers  from 
them  all  I  will  not  say,  but  that  he  did 
get  answers  from  several  doctors  and  seve- 
ral majors,  is  pretty  notorious ;  and  it  is 
equally  notorious,  that  with  these  answers, 
garbled  and  mutilated  to  his  purpose,  Mr. 
Henry  Joy,  of  Belfast,  printer  and  secre- 
tary, proceeded  to  Dungannon  ;  there  they 
enter  into  sundry  resolutions,  and  vote  that 
a  grand  national  convention  shall  sit  in 
Dublin,  in  November,  to  carry  these  reso- 
lutions into  effect.  These  determinations 
they  published,  and  transmitted  to  every 
county  in  Ireland ;  the  convention  is  now 
assembled  in  consequence  of  those  deter- 
minations— they  have  sat  three  weeks — 
they  have  had  their  committees  and  their 
sub-committees — they  have  printed  their 
resolutions,  every  man  has  read  them,  and 
I  have  heard  they  are  the  most  moderate 
that  ever  were  entered  into  by  fifty  thou- 
sand men  in  arms,  with  fifty  thousand  more 
ready  to  join  them ;  and  will  gentlemen 
tell  me  that  the  constitution  is  not  in- 
vaded, when  any  man  shall  dare  to  make 
a  proposition  from  fifty  thousand  armed 
men,  with  fifty  thousand  more  ready  to  join 
them  ?  Gentlemen  say  it  is  dangerous  to 
commit  the  parliament  and  the  volunteers  ; 
I  know  it  is  dangerous ;  I  know  the  man 
that  does  it  should  answer  the  crime  with 
his  head;  but  I  know  the  force  of  the 
laws  is  sufficient  to  crush  them  to  atoms, 
and  for  one,  I  say,  that  I  do  not  think  life 
worth  holding  at  the  will  of  an  armed 
demagogue.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion 
that  called  upon  every  man  possessing  one 
sentiment  of  liberty,  to  exert  it  in  the 
defence  of  the  constitution,  it  is  this,  it  is 
the  present  occasion  which  demands  to 
spurn  this  bill  away.  The  bill  of  last 
session  has  been  quoted ;  the  motion  for 
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that  bill  was  brought  forward  with  due 
regard  to  the  constitution,  and  proper  par- 
liamentary order  ;  and  what  I  would  readily 
concede  to  an  individual  approaching  our 
bar  with  proper  respect,  I  would  scorn  to 
concede  to  men  who  presume  to  demand ; 
and  let  not,  therefore,  the  honourable  mem- 
ber suppose  I  fear  to  meet  the  bill  upon 
its  own  merits,  though  supported  by  the 
united  wisdom  of  Mr.  Henry  Joy,  jun., 
and  all  his  learned  and  unlearned  corre- 
spondents. There  is  another  circumstance 
of  idle  babble  gone  forth,  which  only  could 
have  issued  from  the  cells  of  Bedlam — that 
if  this  bill  be  rejected,  some  wretched  fools 
will  refuse  to  pay  taxes ;  this  cannot  be 
the  language  of  men  of  sense — I  only  men- 
tion it  to  let  it  be  despised.  I  have  also 
heard  that  a  house  of  parliament  is  to  be 
built  at  Dungannon,  and  that  we  are  to 
have  annual  sessions  of  convention  to  regu- 
late the  business  of  the  nation  in  church 
and  state.  Gentlemen  may  call  this  liberty, 
if  they  please  ;  but  I  call  it  the  worst  kind 
of  tyranny.  To  put  an  end  to  it  at  once, 
I  am  for  rejecting  this  motion  for  leave  to 
introduce  a  bill,  and  then  the  men  with 
whom  it  originates  will  return  to  their 
homes,  ashamed  of  having  been  so  much 
misled." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  this  important 
debate,  in  which  few  members  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  kept  silence,  and 
which  was  continued  with  great  warmth 
till  past  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
(Sunday)  morning.  It  was  evident  to  all, 
whatever  attempt  might  be  made  to  evade 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  fact,  that  it 
was  a  struggle  between  the  parliament  and 
the  volunteers,  and  as  such  it  was  dis- 
cussed. It  was  a  question  not  without  its 
difficulties,  for  the  opposition  might  say 
with  some  reason,  that  greater  concessions 
than  this  had  already  been  made  to  the 
volunteers,  and  ask  why  this  should  be 
denied  ;  while  their  opponents  might  retort, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  made 
so  daring  an  attack  on  the  constitution, 
as  to  hold  a  rival  parliament,  and  keep  a 
permanent  watch  upon  the  legitimate  par- 
liament with  arms  in  their  hands.  The 
firmness  of  the  latter  carried  the  day,  and 
when  at  last  the  house  did  come  to  a  divi- 
sion, Flood's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  forty- 
five. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  many  mem- 
bers acknowledged  that  the  votes  they  were 
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on  this  occasion  giving,  were  contrary  to 
their  opinions ;  some  were  in  favour  of  the 
bill  itself,  but  rejected  it  when  backed  by 
an  armed  intimidation ;  others  voted  for 
Flood's  motion,  merely  because  they  had 
received  instructions  to  do  so  from  their 
constituents.  Grattan,  who  spoke  briefly 
towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  declared 
himself  the  uniform  advocate  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  said  that  in  whatever  form 
it  came,  he  would  vote  for  it,  and  gave 
a  feeble  support  to  the  motion. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  division  was 
made  known,  the  attorney-general  moved 
a  resolution,  "  that  it  is  now  become  neces- 
sary to  declare,  that  this  house  will  main- 
tain its  just  rights  and  privileges  against 
all  encroachments  whatsoever,"  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 


fifty  against  sixty-eight.  Another  resolu- 
tion, moved  by  Mr.  Conolly,  was  carried 
unanimously,  "  that  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  to  declare  the 
perfect  satisfaction  which  we  feel  in  the 
many  blessings  we  enjoy  under  his  majesty's 
most  auspicious  government,  and  our  pre- 
sent happy  constitution ;  and  that  at  this 
time  we  find  it  peculiarly  incumbent  upon 
us  to  express  our  determined  resolution  to 
support  the  same  with  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes." When  it  was  moved  in  the  house 
of  lords  to  join  in  this  address,  the  motion 
met  with  considerable  opposition,  and  when 
it  was  carried,  four  lords,  Charlemont, 
Aldborough,  Powerscourt,  and  Mount- 
morres,  signed  a  protest  against  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  called  for  by  the  oc- 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT  ;  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND  TO  THE 
LOUD  LIEUTENANCY. 


MMEDIATELY  after 
the  Irish  parliament  had 
thus  rejected  the  vo- 
lunteer reform  bill, 
Flood  went  to  England; 
but  his  party  continued 
;  active  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  hostility  to  government.  Early  in 
December  Mr.  Molyneux  was  defeated  by 
a  large  majority,  in  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  question  of  an  absentee  tax.  On  the 
9th  Mr.  D.  Brown  gave  a  melancholy  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
moved  an  address  to  the  king  for  retrench- 
ment in  the  expenses  of  government,  which 
was  also  defeated.  The  struggle  between 
the  commons  and  the  crown  in  England, 
which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  Pitt's 
administration,  embarrassed  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment, and  rendered  necessary  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Irish  parliament.  In  the 
meanwhile  lord  Northington  sent  in  his 
resignation  of  the  lord  lieutenancy,  which 
was  accepted  on  the  7th  of  January.  Never- 
theless it  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of 
February  that  the  duke  of  Rutland  was 
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appointed  lord  lieutenant.  After  two  ad- 
journments of  the  house  of  commons,  par- 
liament met  on  the  9th  of  February,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  adjourn  again  to  the 
18th.  This  was  opposed  by  sir  Lucius 
O'Brien,  who  "  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  adjourn  on  account  of  the  squabble 
of  some  gentlemen  in  England  for  place,  at 
a  time  when  the  distressful  situation  of  that 
country  called  so  urgently  upon  their  atten- 
tion." On  the  18th  of  February,  a  debate 
arose  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Pon- 
sonby  to  grant  three  thousand  pounds  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  of  Dublin,  in 
the  course  of  which  sir  Henry  Cavendish 
suggested  that  money  should  be  given  to 
set  people  to  work,  not  to  promote  idleness. 
There  might  now  be  seen,  he  said,  twenty 
or  thirty  sturdy  beggars  in  a  knot,  and  they 
were  grown  so  outrageous  as  to  offer  force 
in  some  measure ;  he  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  in  a  short  time,  they  forced  people's 
doors,  and  took  their  property  whether  they 
would  or  not. 

The  house  was  again  adjourned  to  the 
23rd,  when,  it  being  known  that  lord  Nor- 
thington was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  duke 
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of  Rutland,  an  address  was  voted  to  the 
former  nobleman,  which  was  followed  by  a 
further  adjournment  to  the  26th.  On  the 
latter  day,  after  a  vote  of  congratulation  to 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  whose  appointment 
had  now  been  officially  communicated,  par- 
liament was  finally  adjourned  to  the  1st  of 
March,  when  it  proceeded  to  business.  The 
duke  of  Rutland  had  arrived  in  Dublin  on 
the  20th  of  February. 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  on  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform  had  been  kept  up, 
and  petitions  on  the  subject  had  been  pre- 
pared in  different  counties.  In  some  parts 
the  popular  excitement  broke  out  in  open 
acts  of  turbulence  and  outrage,  and  there 
were  instances  where  the  volunteers  refused 
to  act  against  the  mob.  It  was  therefore 
found  necessary  to  call  out  the  military,  and 
their  resolute  conduct,  added  to  a  jealousy 
which  had  been  diligently  spread  abroad 
against  them  by  the  volunteers,  tended  to 
make  the  soldiery  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
and  the  mob  revenged  themselves  by  ill- 
treating  them  whenever  they  caught  them 
straggling  or  off  their  guard.  The  Dublin 
mob  was  especially  distinguished  by  its 
turbulence,  and  the  barbarous  practice  of 
houghing,  which  had  on  former  occasions 
been  used  to  cattle,  was  now  applied  to  the 
unfortunate  soldiers  who  chanced  to  fall 
into  their  hands.  This  had  been  carried  to 
such  an  alarming  extent,  that  when  the 
parliament  resumed  its  labours  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  March  of  1784,  general  Luttrell 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  the  soldiery.  He  prefaced  it 
by  stating  that  he  had  a  motion  to  make  for 
the  prevention  of  a  robbery  of  the  worst 
nature,  the  robbery  of  life  and  limb,  by  a 
cruelty  practised  there  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  would  have  astonished  the 
barbarians  of  the  fourteenth ;  it  was  the 
inhuman  practice  of  houghing  men  for  no 
reason  but  their  being  soldiers,  by  the  people 
of  the  trade  and  mystery  of  butchers,  whose 
qualifications  were  a  strong  arm,  a  sharp 
knife,  and  a  hard  heart.  He  said  that  such 
acts  were  sufficient  to  exasperate  men 
against  the  civil  authority,  if  the  officers  of 
the  army  had  not  been  watchful  to  prevent 
any  evil  consequences;  and  he  gave  instances 
of  the  moderation  which  the  officers  of  the 
army  had  shewn  under  considerable  provo- 
cation. As  a  proof  that  individuals  might 
be  urged  to  retaliation,  he  alluded  to  a 
commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, who  declared  to  them  aloud  in  tcr- 
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rorem,  that  if  a  man  of  them  were  houghed 
in  Dublin,  and  they  did  not  the  next  morn- 
ing bring  him  a  butcher's  head,  he  would 
flog  them  all. 

While  the  reformers  were  thus,  in  some 

Earts,  defeating  their  object  by  acts  of  vio- 
mce,  in  others  the  agitation  was  carried  on 
more  peaceably  in  public  meetings.  Peti- 
tions from  these  meetings  crowded  into  the 
house  of  commons  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
about  which  time  Flood  returned  to  Ireland 
to  renew  his  motion  for  a  reform  of  the  re- 
presentation. Flood  brought  in  this  new 
measure,  or  rather  the  repetition  of  his  for- 
mer measure,  on  the  13th  of  March,  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  rectify 
certain  defects  in  the  representation  of  the 
people.  He  repeated  much  the  same  argu- 
ments as  those  he  had  used  on  the  former 
occasion  ;  and,  while  he  deprecated  the  no- 
tion that  he  had  ever  wished  to  awe  the 
house  by  an  unconstitutional  influence,  he 
desired  it  to  be  understood  that  the  wish 
for  reform  came  from  the  people,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  people  had  a 
right  to  dictate  even  to  parliament.  "  Much 
argument,"  Flood  said,  "  had  been  drawn 
against  the  measure  from  the  people's  over- 
awing this  house ;  but  he  asked  gentlemen 
if  they  had  not  known  many  benefits  to 
have  resulted  from  the  people's  interference 
with  their  representatives  ?  Let  them  go 
back  to  lord  Carlisle's  and  some  other  ad- 
ministrations before  him ;  was  not  parlia- 
ment in  direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  people,  and  had  not  they  reason  to 
change  their  opinions  in  subsequent  admin- 
istrations, when  the  sentiments  of  people 
without  doors  overturned  those  of  peo- 
ple within.  They  recovered  your  authority  ; 
do  you  restore  them  their  privileges.  You 
state,  and  state  it  truly,  that  it  is  the  nation 
which  has  begun  this  measure  ;  and  you  also 
state,  that  you  are  now  in  the  recent  pos- 
session of  a  free  constitution,  and  that  you 
will  not  find  fault  with  the  constitution. 
But  is  not  this  to  tell  England,  that  every 
thing  that  has  been  done  by  this  country 
proceeded  from  the  same  channel,  and  was 
liable  to  the  same  objections  ?  A  body  of 
men  had  been  mentioned  as  having  vitiated 
the  principle  by  their  interference — a  body 
of  men  that  ought  always  to  be  mentioned 
with  respect  in  that  house,  while  it  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  consequence  it  had  ac- 
quired from  their  exertions.  But  would 
any  man  say  that  the  principle  is  to  be 
contemned,  because  a  particular  set  of  men 
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had,  agreeing  with  the  whole  world,  ap- 
proved of  the  measure  ?  If  this  were  once 
admitted,  it  would  also  vitiate  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  convention  at  Dungannon,  in 
which  that  house,  and  the  nation  afterwards, 
concurred ;  because  they  were  unanimous 
in  voting  that  such  resolutions  were  agree- 
able to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The 
root  was  at  Dungannon  ;  and  if  this  was  to 
vitiate,  that  root  was  vitiated,  and  every 
thing  founded  on  it  must  be  also  vitiated. 
This  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  argument  of 
absurdity  mixed  with  ingratitude,  little  he- 
coming  this  nation  at  any  time,  and  much 
less  so  at  this  particular  period.  He  had 
now  endeavoured  to  shew  that  no  novelty 
was  intended  —  that  nothing  was  intended 
but  to  restore  the  constitution  to  a  reason- 
able degree  of  perfection — and  that  areform 
could  be  the  only  adequate  measure.  He 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that  the  admin- 
istration of  England,  which  must  always 
maintain  an  influence  here,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  convinced  of  its  necessity. 
One  of  the  most  considerable  members  of 
that  administration  had  declared  to  the 
world  that  he  was  the  advocate  of  a  greater 
equality  of  representation.  Were  he  of  that 
country,  he  would  have  made  a  permanent 
effort  there  ;  but  as  he  was  of  this  country, 
he  would  make  an  effort  to  restore  the  con- 
stitution to  a  just  balance,  and  not  to  forego 
those  rights  we  had  so  lately  obtained." 

Flood  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brownlow, 
and  violently  opposed  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral and  the  prime  sergeant.  The  latter 
attacked  Flood  for  his  warm  advocacy  of 
the  volunteers  ;  and,  alluding  to  a  boast  he 
had  made  of  their  antiquity,  as  the  legiti- 
mate armed  force  of  the  nation,  he  said  — 
"  I  congratulate  the  honourable  gentleman 
on  his  recent  discovery  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  volunteers ;  but  I  own  I  am  surprised 
that,  knowing  their  early  origin  so  well,  he 
should  so  long  have  treated  them  with  cold- 
ness and  neglect,  and  even  declined  to  mix 
amongst  them.  I  believe  the  first  volunteer 
coat  which  he  sported,  was  not  put  on  until 
almost  every  body  else  had  worn  out  their 
last  suit.  If  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
their  constitutional  antiquity,  and  had  not 
doubted  of  the  propriety  even  of  their  ex- 
istence, why  did  he  not  grace  any  of  their 
corps  with  his  early  appearance,  and  enter 
much  sooner  into  the  service,  as  one  of 
them  ?  Because  it  was  not  sooner  necessary 
to  his  own  purposes.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman says  that,  in  England,  both  the  leaders 


of  ministry  and  of  opposition  entirely  ap- 
prove of  a  reform.  If  so,  why  did  he  not 
condescend  to  lend  them  his  illustrious 
assistance,  and  try  his  hand  there  in  the 
first  instance,  where  he  had  so  much  power 
to  support  him,  being,  as  he  is,  an  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  British  parliament, 
freely  returned  to  represent  the  people  of 
that  kingdom  ?  Why  did  he  not  seize  the 
opportunity,  which  he  so  lately  has  had,  to 
display  his  talents  there,  upon  his  favourite 
topic  ?  Because  he  knew  from  his  heart 
that  the  body  and  the  wisdom  of  that  great 
people  were  decidedly  against  it ;  he  knew 
that  no  union  of  talents,  or  of  interest,  could 
conciliate  or  cram  down  such  a  crude  and 
impracticable  scheme  of  wild  and  fanciful 
speculation.  I  have  often  heard,  and  the 
account  has  struck  me  with  some  force  and 
horror,  that  it  is  a  practice  amongst  other 
empirics,  when  they  wish  to  try  the  success 
of  any  dangerous  or  desperate  operation,  to 
petition  the  crown  for  a  convict.  Do  not 
let  us  debase  ourselves  to  become  that 
worthless  condemned  convict,  nor  offer  our- 
selves and  our  healthy  constitution  as  a 
subject  only  fit  for  amputation  and  dissec- 
tion to  political  empirics,  to  make  their 
merciless  and  wild  experiments  upon.  Let 
England,  if  the  thing  is  right,  or  necessary, 
or  desirable — let  England  just  try  this  ex- 
periment herself.  We  may  then,  perhaps, 
follow  her,  at  a  safe  and  cautious  distance  ; 
but,  if  she  has  rejected  the  scheme,  which 
was  found  impracticable  by  the  ablest  and 
wisest  statesmen,  let  us  disdain  to  adopt 
the  exploded  project,  nor  suffer  ourselves 
to  become  the  victims  of  an  experiment,  in 
very  inferior  and  forlorn  hands  indeed, 
which  may  prove  the  certain  ruin  of  our 
state,  and  the  sure  destruction  of  our  con- 
stitution." 

Leave  was  now  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  in  order,  as  it  was  said,  that  it  should 
have  a  fair  discussion,  and  it  was  carried 
through  the  house  of  commons  as  far  as  the 
second  reading,  which  came  on  on  the  20th 
of  March,  and  became  the  signal  for  the 
grand  debate  on  parliamentary  reform.  Mr. 
Monk  Mason  then  opened  the  debate  with 
an  attack  upon  the  bill,  the  principles  of 
'  which  he  combated  in  a  long  and  argumen- 
tative speech.  The  whole  scheme,  he  said, 
was  the  result  of  the  spirit  of  innovation 
then  abroad.  "  The  wanton  and  innovating 
spirit  of  the  times  has  given  rise  to  another 
new  doctrine  in  this  country,  which  was 
diligently  propagated  at  the  last  general 
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election,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended 
to  pave  the  way  for  this  pretended  refor- 
mation. The  doctrine  I  mean  is  this,  that 
the  representatives  are  bound  to  pay  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  commands  of  their 
constituents ;  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  the 
first  principle  of  the  constitution,  which 
is,  that  a  member,  when  elected,  becomes 
the  representative  of  the  nation  at  large, 
not  merely  of  that  particular  place  that 
returned  him  to  parliament;  a  doctrine 
which  tends  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
state,  and  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the 
house ;  for  if  this  doctrine  be  established, 
you  are  no  longer  the  free,  independent 
representatives  of  a  great  and  powerful 
kingdom,  but  the  fettered  deputies  of  a 
parcel  of  petty  communities ;  united,  in- 
deed, under  one  common  sovereign,  but 
as  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  or  the  provinces  of  Ame- 
rica. If  this  doctrine  is  to  prevail ;  if  we 
are  to  be  divided  into  these  petty  com- 
munities, it  is  just  that  each  district  should 
have  its  particular  representatives ;  but  if 
we  adhere  to  the  liberal  and  truly  con- 
stitutional principle,  that  each  member  is 
the  representative  of  the  nation  at  large, 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  is  equally  repre- 
sented, and  every  county  of  the  kingdom 
has  not  two  only,  but  three  hundred  repre- 
sentatives." 

Mr.  Mason  was  supported  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  by  sir  Hercules  Lang- 
rishe,  who  criticised  Flood's  plan,  and 
showed  how  disastrously  it  would  act  on 
many  of  the  larger  boroughs.  "  I  lament 
the  destiny,"  he  said,  "  though  I  admire 
the  virtue  of  the  town  of  Newry,  who 
petitioned  for  this  reform.  With  their 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  all  entitled, 
if  they  were  protestants,  to  vote  for  mem- 
bers, yet  they  are  all  disfranchised,  unless 
they  also  contain  within  their  precincts  a 
hundred  of  another  sort  of  voters,  qualified 
according  to  this  bill."  He  next  applied 
the  principle  and  effects  to  Drogheda, 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Cork,  &c., 
and  concluded  with  the  borough  of  Dun- 
gannon. "  And  here  let  me  lament  the 
fate  of  poor  Dungannon,  at  once  the  pride 
and  the  reproach  of  her  sons.  Dungannon, 
so  late  the  centre  of  government,  the  head 
of  legislation,  the  seat  of  empire !  unless 
you  have  within  your  precincts  (which  I 
am  sure  you  have  not,)  a  hundred  voters 
qualified  according  to  this  bill,  you  arc 
decayed,  depopulated,  and  extinct.  Will 
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you  not  spare  this  town,  on  account  of  the 
righteous  people  that  were  found  therein  ? 
I  know  not  whether  you  hare  a  redemp- 
tion in  store ;  but  i  know  your  redemption 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  bill  on  your 
table.  What,  then,  can  the  friends  of  this 
bill — if  any  such  there  be — what  can  they 
say  of  it?  They  cannot  say  it  is  a  bill 
for  an  equal  representation  of  the  people ; 
a  bill  for  a  more  equal  representation  of 
the  people ;  a  bill  for  the  more  equal  re- 
presentation of  property  ;  a  bill  to  widen 
the  basis  of  legislation,  to  increase  the 
number  of  electors,  to  increase  the  number 
of  representatives.  No  such  thing !  quite 
the  reverse!  In  the  name  of  Heaven  — 
what  is  its  tendency  ?  Is  it  a  reform  on 
any  one  settled  principle  ?  Does  it,  or 
would  it,  correct  any  one  abuse  ?  No,  sir ; 
it  is  nothing  but  alteration ;  a  transfer  of 
election  influences  from  one  set  of  men  to 
another,  which  would  produce  two  or  three 
years  of  contest  and  confusion,  and  then, 
by  corruption  or  compromise,  the  dominion 
would  settle  with  the  most  powerful  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  power  would 
change  hands,  but  the  exercise  of  it  would 
be  the  same.  And  is  it  for  this  mighty 
benefit  that  the  ancient  habits  of  the  con- 
stitution are  to  be  changed  ?  For  this  your 
country  is  to  be  visited  by  a  jubilee  of 
licentiousness,  a  saturnalia  of  anarchy  for 
a  few  years,  before  it  reposes  again  in  the 
abuses  you  now  complain  of.  Yet  this  is 
the  great  arcanum — the  sacred  mystery 
sent  abroad,  like  the  miracles  of  Mahomet, 
assisted  by  the  sword,  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  from  the  east  to  the  west — to 
subdue  the  obdurate,  and  multiply  sub- 
scribers to  the  true  faith.  I  do  not  mean 
the  least  disrespect  to  any  man  in  what  I 
say  of  this  plan  of  reform ;  I  speak  of  it 
as  I  think  of  it.  I  think  it  all  confusion 
and  danger,  and  nothing  else.  And  it 
shews  me  into  what  inconsistencies  even 
wise  men  will  fall,  when  they  attempt  a 
reform  where  reformation  is  unnecessary. 
What  insupportable  difficulties  they  en- 
counter in  an  attempt  to  new-model  a 
constitution  which  has  stood  for  centuries 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world,  and 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  having 
preserved  civil  liberty  on  the  earth  at  this 
day." 

After  a  very  long  discussion,  mixed  with 
not  a  few  personalities,  which  was  not 
closed  till  nearly  four  o'clock  on  the  Sun- 
day morning,  Flood's  plan  of  reform,  ccldiy 
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and  only  partially  supported  by  Grattan, 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  against  eighty-five. 

The  question  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
thus  set  at  rest  for  the  present  session,  to 
the  great  discontent  of  the  populace,  who 
had  been  excited  by  political  papers  and 
mob  orators  till  they  became  unusually  tur- 
bulent and  unruly.  On  the  5th  of  April, 
before  the  sitting  of  the  house  of  commons, 
it  was  invaded  in  a  riotous  manner  by  the 
mob  of  Dublin,  and  several  of  the  members 
who  happened  to  be  there  were  violently 
abused.  Two  of  the  rioters  were  seized  by 
the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  committed  to  cus- 
tody, but  the  others  escaped.  As  soon  as 
the  house  met,  it  was  resolved,  on  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Foster,  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed,  "  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  re- 
specting an  outrageous  mob  which  broke 
into  this  house  this  day,  and  behaved  riot- 
ously and  abusively  to  several  of  the  mem- 
bers ; "  and  an  address  was  voted  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  desiring  him  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery 
and  arrest  of  the  persons  chiefly  concerned 
in  this  outrage.  A  complaint  was  then 
made  against  certain  seditious  paragraphs  in 
the  Volunteers  Journal,  or  Irish  Herald  of 
that  morning,  which  were  adjudged  by  the 
house  to  be  "  a  daring,  false,  scandalous, 
and  seditious  libel  on  the  proceedings  of 
this  house,"  and  the  printer  and  publisher 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
The  next  day  a  similar  order  was  made  to 
take  into  custody  the  publishers  and  printers 
of  other  journals  which  had  repeated  the 
obnoxious  paragraphs;  after  which  Mr. 
Foster  read  the  resolutions  of  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  preceding  day,  which 
were — "  That  it  appears  to  this  committee, 
that  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Greene, 
the  lord  mayor,  received  notice  on  Monday 
morning  last,  at  nine  o'clock,  from  Mr. 
secretary  Orde,  that  he  had  information  of 
an  intended  tumult  in  the  city  on  that  day ; 
and  that  the  lord  mayor  had  seen,  on  Sun- 
day evening  last,  one  of  the  seditious  hand- 
bills which  were  dispersed  throughout  this 
city  on  that  day ;  that  it  appears  to  this 
committee,  that  notwithstanding  such  in- 
formation the  said  lord  mayor  did  not  take 
any  step  to  prevent  the  tumultuous  rising 
of  the  people  which  happened  in  this  city 
on  Monday  last;  that  it  appears  to  this 
committee,  that  the  said  lord  mayor  has  not 
acted  with  that  caution  and  prudence  which 


becomes  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  city." 
An  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  defend  the  lord  mayor;  but  after  a  short 
debate,  the  censure  of  the  lord  mayor  was 
carried  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
members  present. 

The  riotous  temper  of  the  populace  of 
Dublin  was  not  abated  by  these  proceedings, 
but  on  the  contrary  every  new  incident  was 
eagerly  seized  upon  to  increase  their  irri- 
tation. Members  were  attacked  on  their 
way  to  the  house,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  exact  promises  from  them  that  they 
would  vote  for  or  against  certain  measures. 
The  streets  of  Dublin,  and  the  roads  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  appear  to  have  been 
at  this  time  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and 
several  bills  were  brought  into  parliament 
to  improve  them.  The  citizens  were  told 
that  this  was  an  infringement  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  and  that  they  ought  to  resist. 
A  bill  for  paving,  cleansing,  and  repairing 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  brought  into  the 
commons  by  sir  John  Blaquiere,  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  mob,  and  was 
made  the  excuse  for  continual  rioting. 
When  this  bill  was  committed,  on  the  7th 
of  April,  and  it  was  moved  to  hear  counsel 
for  the  city,  in  accordance  with  some  peti- 
tions which  had  been  presented  on  the  day 
preceding,  sir  Boyle  Roche  rose  arid  said, 
he  thought  it  was  repugnant  to  the  dignity 
of  the  house  to  pay  attention  to  the  soli- 
citations of  an  unruly  people.  He  wished 
to  know  if  it  were  not  an  insult  to  the  house 
to  receive  petitions  from  the  ringleaders  of 
mobs.  He  then  informed  the  house  that  he 
had  been  surrounded  by  a  riotous  mob  near 
the  tholsel,  and  challenged  by  them  to  know 
if  he  was  not  an  abettor  of  sir  John  Bla- 
quiere's  bill;  that  as  a  guiltless  man  that 
could  never  be  intimidated,  he  declared  he 
was ;  upon  which  he  found  himself  "  in- 
gulphed  in  a  vortex,"  whence  he  could  not 
extricate  himself;  and  on  demanding  who 
they  were,  he  received  for  answer  that  they 
were  "  the  aggregate  body."  Thus  he  per- 
ceived, he  said,  that  if  Napper  Tandy 
thought  proper  to  go  into  the  remotest 
recesses  of  the  city,  and  excite  the  inhabi- 
tants to  acts  of  desperation,  these  meetings 
were  to  be  legalized  by  the  specious  appel- 
lation of  aggregate  bodies. 

This  turbulent  spirit  of  the  populace  was 
nourished  by  the  extreme  violence  of  the 
newspapers,  which  were  filled  with  attacks 
on  government  and  individuals,  of  the  most 
calumnious  description,  and  which  openly 
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urged  people  to  deeds  of  violence.  The 
necessity  of  putting  some  restraint  upon 
the  press  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  far  more 
licentious  than  in  England,  was  felt  by  most 
people,  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
brought  into  parliament  by  Mr.  Foster, 
who  had  himself  been  a  marked  object  of 
its  attacks.  Though  this  bill  was  violently 
opposed  by  a  few  members  of  the  house,  it 
received  the  support  of  some  of  the  oppo- 
sition leaders,  and  was  passed  by  large  ma- 
jorities. Its  principal  effect  was  to  compel 
the  printers  and  publishers  of  newspapers  to 
put  their  names  to  them,  and  to  make  them 
responsible  for  their  effects.  In  one  of  the 
debates  in  committee,  Grattan  spoke  in 
support  of  this  bill.  The  necessity  of  the 
first  clause,  he  said,  that  for  making  known 
the  real  name  of  the  printer  or  proprietor 
of  every  newspaper  was  apparent,  and,  if 
carried  with  unanimity,  would  produce  the 
most  salutary  consequence.  "  There  is  one 
paper  which  teems  with  exhortations  and 
incitements  to  assassination,  which  daily 
publishes  such  atrocious  matter  as  would 
not  be  suffered  in  any  country  existing. 
Parliament  is  called  upon  to  check  such 
proceedings,  and  to  guard  the  liberty  of 
the  press  from  the  injury  it  may  receive 
through  the  scandalous  and  licentious  con- 
duct of  the  newspapers.  I  have  no  idea  of 
wounding  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  if  it 
be  suffered  to  go  on  in  the  way  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, one  of  these  two  things  irmst  ensue — • 
it  will  either  excite  the  unthinking  to  acts 
of  desperation,  or  it  will  itself  fall  into 
utter  contempt,  after  having  disgraced  the 
nation.  To  prevent  either  of  which  conse- 
quences, I  think  parliament  is  called  upon 
to  interfere  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  not  by  imposing  any  new 
penalty,  nor  by  compelling  printers  to  have 
their  public  actions  licensed,  but  merely  to 
oblige  them  to  put  their  names  to  their 
newspapers."  "  No  country,"  said  general 
Luttrell,  "  was  ever  disgraced  in  the  manner 
this  has  lately  been;  nothing  less  than 
essays  in  praise  of  murder,  investigating 
the  different  means  by  which  it  may  be  per- 
petrated, and  giving  preference  to  the 
poignard  as  the  most  certain  and  least  dan- 
gerous to  the  assassin.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  world  where  excitements  to  murder 
would  be  permitted;  and  if  the  mobs  here 
commit  murders,  they  must  be  attributed  to 
the  news-printers,  who,  not  content  with 
assassinating  characters,  now  proceed  to  the 
shedding  of  blood."  The  journal  particu- 
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larly  alluded  to  was,  it  appears,  that  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  the  Volunteers' 
Journal.  The  effect  of  exhortations  like 
those  mentioned,  upon  a  population  already 
suffering  severely  from  the  consequences  of 
a  stagnation  in  trade  and  a  general  scarcity, 
may  be  easily  imagined.  On  one  hand, 
people,  driven  to  desperation,  entered  into 
dangerous  projects,  and  even  plotted  to 
assassinate  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons who  voted  against  measures  which  they 
imagined  were  for  their  relief;  while,  on 
the  other,  numbers  of  honest  and  indus- 
trious people  left  the  land  where  they  were 
starving,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  America. 

The  state  of  the  labouring  population  was 
brought  before  parliament  on  more  than 
one  occasion  during  the  session,  but  the 
subject  was  found  to  be  beset  with  diffieul  • 
ties  which  it  was  not  easy  to  overcome.  On 
the  second  of  April  Mr.  Gardiner  made  a 
very  able  speech  on  this  question,  and  pro- 
posed to  relieve  manufactures  by  the  old 
favourite  measure  of  prohibiting  importa- 
tion. "  The  dependency  and  distress  of 
this  country,"  he  said,  "  together  with  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  the  measure  itself, 
must  make  every  gentlemenits  friend.  Who 
can  behold  so  many  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  struggling  with  calamities  almost 
insupportable  by  humanity,  and  not  incline 
to  give  relief?  The  misfortune  is  not  par- 
ticular, it  is  universal ;  not  confined  to 
Dublin,  it  extends  to  Cork,  Limerick,  Wa- 
terford,  the  Queen's  County,  and  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  where  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on  ;  not  limited  to  even  the 
woollen,  but  affecting  every  infant  manufac- 
ture in  this  country."  He  proceeded  to 
trace  the  history  of  their  manufactures,  and 
to  compare  the  condition  of  Ireland  with 
that  of  England.  After  picturing  somewhat 
warmly  the  happy  condition  of  Englishmen, 
he  continued,  "  Let  us  now  for  a  moment 
view  the  wretched  condition  of  the  miserable 
Irishman.  The  Irishman,  sir,  feeds  the  cattle 
whose  flesh  he  is  debarred  from  tasting.  As 
to  clothes,  he  has  scarcely  any.  As  for 
habitation,  he  has,  perhaps,  some  miserable 
hovel,  whither  an  Englishman  would  not 
venture  to  turn  his  beast.  Here  he,  with 
an  unhappy  wife  and  wretched  offspring, 
must  endeavour  to  drag  out  existence,  half- 
starred,  and  half-famished  witli  cold.  What 
a  distinction,  alas!  between  beings  of  the 
same  species !  When,  sir,  we  thus  view  the 
different  conditions  of  two  people,  it  is  na- 
tural to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
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ference.  Are  Irishmen  less  fitted  by  nature 
to  earn  a  livelihood  than  Englishmen  ?  Is 
there  any  difference  in  their  frames  to  pro- 
duce these  very  different  effects  ?  Are  their 
constitutions  worse,  or  appetites  greater? 
Is  there  any  disadvantage  in  the  nature  of 
our  climate,  soil,  or  situation  of  our  coun- 
try, to  prevent  our  prosperity  ?  No  !  the 
climate  of  this  country  is  delightful,  the  soil 
as  rich  and  vegetating,  in  general,  as  any  in 
the  world,  and  our  situation  adapted  for 
intercourse  with  both  worlds.  Thus,  those 
who  render  our  people  idle  are  the  first  to 
ridicule  them  for  that  idleness,  and  to  ridi- 
cule them  without  cause.  National  cha- 
racteristics are  always  unjust,  as  there  never 
was  a  country  that  has  not  produced  both 
good  and  bad.  Though  one  man  may  be 
idle,  another  will  be  industrious,  and  though 
that  man  may  be  a  drunkard,  this  may  be 
sober.  I  am  grieved,  sir,  to  hear  those 
uncandid  reflections  thrown  on  Irishmen. 
They  are,  generally,  assertions  false  as  they 
are  illiberal.  Irishmen  have  shewn  spirit 
and  genius  in  whatever  they  have  under- 
taken. They  have  shewn  that  they  can 
make  great  exertions  when  they  are  en- 
couraged. The  difference  of  the  cultivation 
of  this  country  from  what  it  was  before  the 
laws  for  promoting  agriculture,  will  evince 
the  truth  of  my  assertion.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
previous  to  those  laws,  lived  on  imported 
corn,  but  no  sooner  was  encouragement 
held  forth  to  the  plough  than  the  national 
industry  broke  forth,  and  instead  of  import- 
ing, a  great  quantity  of  corn  was  annually 
exported.  This  will  ever  remain  a  positive 
contradiction  to  the  vague  and  ill-founded 
reflections  on  Irishmen.  I  will  even  go 
farther,  and  call  on  gentlemen  to  specify  one 
instance  where  the  people  were  indolent, 
where  the  laws  of  their  country  protected 
them  in  their  endeavours.  Let  us  consider 
what  has  been  done  in  respect  to  our  linens. 
Though  we  were  compelled  to  yield  an 
established  manufacture,  and  to  apply  our- 
selves to  it  under  the  disadvantage  of  con- 
tending with  a  country  that  has  arrived  at 
great  perfection,  yet  we  prospered.  And 
why  ?  because  we  were  not  interfered  with. 
If  this  be  not  a  proof  of  industry  I  know 
not  what  may  be  called  so.  Whenever  this 
country  has  been  encouraged  it  shewed 
great  industry.  Witness  our  linens,  our 
broad  stuffs,  our  tabinets,  and  poplins.  How 
groundless,  therefore,  is  the  charge  of  in- 
dolence !  Even  admitting  the  people  of  this 


country  were  indolent,  instead  of  contribut- 
ing to  keep  them  in  it,  by  continuing  their 
oppressions,  this  house  ought  to  remove 
that  indolence."  After  speaking  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  had  arisen  from  the  non- 
importation agreement,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
carried  into  force,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  evaded  by  the  merchants  of  the 
north,  Mr.  Gardner  moved  four  resolutions, 
to  the  effect,  "  That  it  appears  to  this  house 
that  the  working  manufacturers  of  this 
kingdom  are  in  the  greatest  poverty  and 
distress ;  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures  into  this  kingdom  has  of  late 
years  considerably  increased,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  do  so  ;  that  this  great  importation, 
by  impeding  our  manufactures,  is  the  cause 
of  this  poverty  and  distress  ;  that  the  inter- 
ference of  parliament  is  necessary  to  remove 
these  evils."  After  a  short  debate  an  amend- 
ment was  carried,  referring  the  question  to 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  was  debated  with  some 
warmth,  but  without  any  very  beneficial 
result. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  several 
days  were  occupied  with  angry  debates  on 
the  motions  for  an  address  of  thanks  and 
confidence  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  for  an 
address  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the 
distresses  of  the  country.  On  the  14th  of 
May  parliament  was  prorogued,  with  a 
speech  from  the  duke  of  Rutland,  who  met 
an  Irish  parliament  for  the  first  time.  He 
congratulated  them  on  the  success  of  their 
efforts  to  avert  the  evils  of  a  famine  which 
had  threatened  the  land,  for  their  resis- 
tance to  the  licentious  attacks  on  the  con- 
stitution, and  for  their  efforts  to  improve 
agriculture  and  trade.  Thus  did  the  par- 
liament break  up  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
degree  of  popular  excitement,  for  the  re- 
pression of  which  no  very  efficient  measure 
had  been  adopted. 

The  mob  of  Dublin  had  now  taken  into 
its  hands  the  support  of  the  non-importation 
agreement,  and  proceeded  to  acts  of  daring 
outrage  against  all  who  were  accused  or  sus- 
pected of  acting  contrary  to  it.  The  pop- 
ulace had  borrowed  from  the  Americans  a 
mode  of  punishment  which  appears  not 
previously  to  have  been  used  in  Ireland, 
that  of  tarring  and  feathering.  An  instance 
of  popular  revenge  occurred  on  the  14th  of 
July.  Mr.  Plowman,  a  woollen-draper  at 
the  corner  of  John's-lane,  in  Dublin,  was 
reported  to  have  made  a  considerable  im- 
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portation  of  English  goods.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  above-mentioned  a  number 
of  armed  men  proceeded  to  his  house, 
dragged  him  out,  and  hurried  him  to  Wea- 
ver's-square, where  in  a  few  minutes  they 
stripped  and  tarred  him.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick, 
one  of  the  sheriffs  of  Dublin,  having  been 
informed  of  what  was  going  on,  hastened 
alone  to  the  spot,  and  imprudently  threw 
himself  among  the  crowd.  He  succeeded 
in  rescuing  the  unhappy  victim  of  their  re- 
sentment, but,  attempting  to  seize  some  of 
the  ringleaders,  swords  were  drawn,  and  the 
sheriff,  after  receiving  two  very  severe  cuts 
on  the  head,  was  knocked  down,  and  lay  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  his  life,  when,  for- 
tunately, one  of  the  aldermen,  with  a  strong 
military  force,  arrived  to  his  assistance. 

The  jealousy  of  the  military  also  led  to 
frequent  riots  and  outrages,  which  were  not 
unfrequently  provoked  by  the  soldiers,  but 
were  embittered  by  the  language  of  the  news- 
papers and  the  popular  orators.  About  a 
fortnight  after  the  fray  just  described,  a 
party  of  officers  entered  the  house  of  a 
publican  of  Dublin,  near  Essex  bridge,  and 
quarrelled  with  a  party  of  volunteers  there. 
The  publican  himself,  a  man  named  Flat- 
tery, was  a  volunteer,  and  was  personally 
insulted.  The  result  was  a  desperate  en- 
gagement, in  which  several  persons  on  both 
sides  were  wounded.  A  meeting  of  the 
corps  to  which  the  volunteers  belonged  was 
called  immediately,  and  entered  into  some 
violent  resolutions,  in  which  they  attributed 
this  and  other  riots  to  "  the  unnecessary  aug- 
mentation of  the  military  establishment." 

During  four  years  the  volunteers  had 
kept  the  provinces  in  a  tolerable — in  fact 
in  an  unusual — state  of  tranquillity,  dis- 
turbed only  now  and  then  by  a  solitary 
white-boy  outrage.  But  all  at  once,  in  the 
summer  of  1784,  these  popular  insurrections 
broke  out  with  great  violence,  almost  as 
though  they  had  been  raised  up  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  government  the  neces- 
sity of  the  self-appointed  police  which  it 
was  now  discarding.  Nightly  outrages 
were  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  the 
white-boys  in  different  parts  of  Munster 
and  Leinster,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny.  These  nocturnal  visits  were 
chiefly  directed  against  protestants,  who 
were  robbed  of  their  arms,  stripped  naked, 
and  in  this  condition  dragged  over  the 
country  on  horseback,  and  finally  buried  in 
the  earth  up  to  the  chin,  with  dreadful 
threats  against  anybod}'  who  should  relieve 
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:hem    before    the   noon    of  the  next  day. 
Sometimes  they  had  their  ears  cut  off,  and 
were    otherwise    mutilated.      The    popish 
clergy  in  general  showed   their  loyalty  on 
;his  occasion  by  discouraging  in  every  way 
n    their   power    this    riotous    spirit.     Dr. 
Butler,   the  Roman  catholic  archbishop  of 
^ashel,  and  Dr.  Troy,  the  Roman  catholic 
jishop  of  Ossory,  distinguished  themselves 
especially    by    their    zeal   in    the  cause  of 
order;  and   the  latter  drew  up  a  pastoral 
.etter,    which    was    read    in    the    chapels 
;hroughout  his  diocese,  and  which  merited 
;he    special    thanks    of    the    government. 
'  Dear  Christians,"  said  this  forcible  appeal 
;o    the    people,    "at    this   particular   time, 
when  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  a  plentiful 
larvest,  should  warm  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians with  becoming  gratitude  to  the  Father 
of  mercies,  and  excite  a  spirit  of  industry 
amongst  all  ranks  of  people,  we  are  much 
oncerned  to  observe  riot  and  disorder  per- 
vading many  of  our  communion  in  several 
parts  of  this  county  and  diocese.     Unmind- 
ful of  the  untimely  and  ignominious  death 
of  their   relations   and   acquaintances   for- 
nerly  distinguished  by  the  execrable  appel- 
lation of  white-boys,  and  deaf  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  religion  constantly  enforced 
by  our  exhortations  from   the  altars,  they 
are  endeavouring  to  renew  the  horrid  scenes 
of  confusion  and  bloodshed  which  disgraced 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  not  many  years 
ago.      They    again    seem   to   glory    in    the 
opprobrious  name  of  white-boys,  and  have 
lately  assembled  at  unseasonable  hours,  and 
in  different  parties,  sounding  their  riotous 
horn.     They  have  presumed  to   administer 
oaths  of  combination,  and  proceeded  to  bar- 
barous acts  of  violence  against  the  persons 
and   property    of   several   individuals.     In 
a     word,      they     notoriously    violate     the 
most  sacred  laws,  and  equally  despise   the 
injunctions  of  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
rulers.     Such  accumulated  enormities   call 
to  heaven  for  vengeance,  which  will  most 
assuredly  fall  on  the  deluded  offenders,  if 
they  do  not  speedily   expiate  their  crimes 
by  sincere  and  exemplary  repentance.     As 
our  silence  upon   this    occasion    might   be 
misunderstood  by  ignorant,  or  sinistrously 
interpreted  by  malevolent  persons,  we  think 
it  highly  incumbent  on  us  to  declare,  as  we 
do  hereby   solemnly,  in  the  name  and  by 
the    authority    of    our    holy    mother,     the 
church — first,    that    the    association-oaths, 
usually  taken  by  the  misguided  and    un- 
happy wretches  called  white-boys,  are  bonds 
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of  iniquity,  and  consequently  unlawful, 
wicked,  and  damnable.  They  are  r.ot, 
therefore,  binding  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. Secondly,  we  in  like  manner  de- 
clare, that  we  condemn,  abhor,  and  detest 
the  above-mentioned  outrages,  as  contrary 
to  the  maxims  and  canons  of  our  holy 
religion,  destructive  of  the  public  peace, 
injurious  to  private  property,  and  subversive 
of  every  law.  Finally,  we  condemn  these 
deluded  offenders,  who  call  themselves 
Roman  catholics,  as  scandalous  and  rotten 
members  of  our  holy  church,  from  which 
they  have  been  already  cut  oft  by  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  solemnly  fulmi- 
nated against  them  on  the  seventeenth  of 
October,  1779,  in  all  the  chapels  of  this 
diocese.  We  cannot  conclude  without 
beseeching  you,  dearest  Christians,  to  join 
us  in  fervent  and  constant  prayer  for  the 
speedy  conversion  of  these  unthinking  crea- 
tures. Their  condition  is  truly  deplorable; 
in  this  life  exposed  by  their  nocturnal 
excursions  and  wanton  depredation  to  sick- 
loathsome  imprisonment,  and  an 


ness, 


infamous  deatli ;  whilst  in  the  next,  their 
obstinacy  will  be  punished  with  endless 
torture.  May  our  gracious  God,  by  his 
eflicacious  grace,  avert  this  greatest  of  evils, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  bitter  recollection 
of  their  having  disregarded  our  timely  and 
pastoral  admonitions.  We  shudder  at  the 
very  apprehension  of  the  manifold  evils 
which  must  necessarily  ensue  to  themselves, 
to  their  families,  and  to  their  country,  from 
a  continuation  of  their  unwarrantable  pro- 
ceedings. It  being  equally  our  wish  and 
duty  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  that  of  our  country  and 
flock  in  particular,  we  shall  invariably  con- 
duct ourselves  in  a  manner  becoming  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  and  members  of  society. 
Uninfluenced  by  fear  or  any  worldly  con- 
sideration, we  are  determined  to  adopt  such 
further  means  as  shall  be  found  conducive 
to  the  above-mentioned  and  other  great 
objects  of  our  vocation." 

The  northern  province  was  not  more 
tranquil  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
this  year  than  the  south,  but  while  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  island  it  was  the  catholic 
population  that  perpetrated  and  encouraged 
the  disturbances,  the  insurgents  of  the  north 
were  at  first  presbyterians,  who  had  joined 
together  in  hostility  to  the  catholics,  and 
the  latter  banding  together  in  self-defence, 
a  continual  warfare  was  carried  on  between 
the  two  parties.  According  to  the  account 
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given  by  a  contemporary,  sir  Richard 
Musgrave,  these  hostilities  sprung  from  a 
very  trifling  origin.  On  the  fourth  of  July, 
1784,  he  tells  us,  two  protestants  had  a 
quarrel,  and  fought  near  Market-hill,  a 
small  town  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  when 
one  of  the  combatants  became  victorious  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  Roman 
catholic  peasant  and  his  brother,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  the  one  who  was  vanquished,  and 
a  second  challenge  was  given.  The  two 
catholics  on  this  second  occasion  would  not 
attend  the  combat,  having  been  informed 
that  the  presbyterians  resolved  to  be  re- 
venged of  them  and  their  party.  The  van- 
quished presbyterian  then  announced,  that 
a  horse-race  would  take  place  on  a  certain 
day  at  Hamilton's  bawn,  where  the  com- 
batants met  and  fought,  and  the  victory 
was  gained  again  by  the  assistance  of  some 
catholics,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
victor.  Both  parties  now  began  to  raise 
recruits,  and  to  collect  arms ;  but  pres- 
byterians and  papists  mixed  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  were  marked  for  some  time  by 
the  district  to  which  they  belonged,  and  not 
by  any  religious  distinction.  Each  body 
assumed  the  singular  appellation  of  "  fleet," 
and  was  denominated  from  the  parish  or 
tovvnland  where  the  persons  who  composed 
it  resided.  The  Nappagh  fleet  was  at  first 
headed  by  a  Roman  catholic ;  and  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bunker's- 
hill  (in  the  road  from  Newry  to  Armagh], 
entered  into  an  association  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Nappagh  fleet,  chose  a 
dissenting  minister  for  their  leader,  assumed 
for  the  first  time,  the  title  of  defenders,  and 
were  joined  soon  after  by  the  Bawn  fleet, 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
Nappagh  fleet.  On  Whitsun-Monday,  in 
the  year  1785,  the  two  parties  met,  and 
were  to  have  had  a  desperate  engagement. 
The  Nappagh  fleet,  seven  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  all  armed  with  guns,  swords,  and 
pistols.  The  Bunker's-hill  defenders,  and 
the  Bawn  fleet,  though  much  more  nume- 
rous, were  not  so  well  armed.  When  they 
were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, of  Rich-hill,  member  for  the  county  of 
Armagh,  and  two  more  gentlemen,  inter- 
posed, and  induced  them  to  separate,  which 
prevented  a  great  effusion  of  blood.  From 
the  inveterate  hatred  which  has  ever  existed 
between  the  two  sects,  they  soon  began  to 
separate,  and  to  enlist  under  the  banners  ot 
religion  ;  and  as  the  Roman  catholics 
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showed  uncommon  eagerness  to  collect 
arms,  the  presbyterians  began  to  disarm 
them.  The  former  assumed  the  appellation 
of  "defenders,"  and  the  latter  were  known  by 
the  title  of  "  peep-of-day  boys,"  because  they 
visited  the  houses  of  their  antagonists  at  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  to  search 
for  arms ;  and  in  doing  so,  they  often  com- 
mitted the  most  wanton  outrages,  insulting 
their  persons,  and  breaking  their  furniture. 
The  passions  of  both  parties  being  thus 
inflamed,  they  never  missed  an  opportu- 
nity of  exercising  hostilities  against  each 
other,  which  frequently  terminated  in  the 
commission  of  murder.  Various  means 
were  adopted  by  the  different  parties  to 


exasperate  their  followers  and  friends. 
The  defenders  were  alarmed  with  pretended 
prophecies,  that  the  Scotch  (meaning  the 
presbyterians)  would  rise  on  a  certain  night, 
and  massacre  the  catholics,  who  being  cre- 
dulous and  timorous,  posted  watches  all 
night  to  give  the  alarm.  These  distur- 
bances are  said  to  have  been  fomented  by 
the  improper  interference  of  country  gen- 
tlemen, who  espoused  one  party  or  the 
other,  for  electioneering  purposes  ;  and  it 
often  happened,  that  one  person,  who  had 
popish  tenants,  was  partial  to  the  defenders, 
and  another,  whose  estate  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  presbyterians,  protected  the  peep- 
of-day  boys. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS ;  NATIONAL  CONOEESS  ;   HOSTILITY  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


y 

L  Y  its  resistance  the  parliament 
had  triumphed  over  the  vo- 
lunteers ;  they  had  shrunk 
from  the  perilous  responsibility 
of  having  recourse  to  violence, 
when  they  found  their  threats  were  dis- 
regarded. On  the  night  of  the  great  de- 
bate, Saturday,  the  29th  of  November, 
1783,  the  convention  continued  their  sitting 
at  the  Rotunda,  waiting  for  Flood's  message 
that  was  to  assure  them  of  their  triumph, 
but  no  message  came,  and  at  length,  wea- 
ried and  uneasy,  they  agreed  to  adjourn  till 
Monday.  The  intervening  Sunday  was  a 
busy  day  with  all  parties,  who  held  private 
meetings  to  consult  on  the  course  which 
was  to  be  pursued.  A  large  number  of  the 
more  moderate  of  the  volunteer  delegates 
were  assembled  at  lord  Charlemont's  ;  they 
were  now  alarmed  at  the  storm  which  they 
had  conjured  up,  and  trembled  at  the  con- 
sequences of  a  collision  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  public  peace  was  the  first  object  to  be 
considered.  The  demand  of  the  volunteers 
had  been  indignantly,  they  said,  insultingly, 
rejected ;  there  was  but  one  alternative, 
open  war  or  submission,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  adopt  the  latter.  On  Monday  the  con- 
vention again  met  in  the  Rotunda,  when 
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Flood  gave  the  delegates  a  detailed  account 
of  the  reception  of  their  bill  by  the  house  of 
commons,  and,  aware  of  the  submissive  tem- 
per of  some  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  convention,  he  counselled  moderation. 
His  counsel  was  adopted,  and  the  conven- 
tion separated  without  any  other  sign  of  its 
displeasure  than  an  angry  declamation  of  ma- 
jor Moore.  "  Is  it  thus,"  he  exclaimed,  "  our 
defence  of  the  country  against  foreign  foe 
and  domestic  insurgent  was  to  be  rewarded? 
My  feelings  were  almost  too  strong  for 
utterance,  but  they  were  the  feelings  of 
insulted  worth,  not  of  bitterness.  The  vo- 
lunteers would  disappoint  the  malice  of 
their  enemies,  and  smile  at  every  attempt  to 
violate  a  character  too  sacred  for  detraction. 
They  would  show,  by  moderation,  the  wis- 
dom of  their  minds ;  by  perseverance  the 
efficacy  of  their  resolves.  Let  the  castle 
spy,  or  prerogative  lawyer,  hunt  for  con- 
fiscations, our  doors  are  open,  the  volun- 
teers stand  entrenched  in  conscious  virtue. 
I  consider  the  real  enemies  of  their  country 
to  be  the  mock  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  have  prevented  the  voice  of  the 
people  from  being  heard  in  parliament.  I 
insist  that  the  borough-mongers  are  equally 
dangerous  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  sov- 
ereign as  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
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that  our  viceroys  are  obliged  to  purchase 
their  support  by  an  adoption  of  their  prin- 
ciples. I  say,  that  any  minister  who  at- 
tempted to  alienate  the  mind  of  his  majesty 
from  his  faithful  subjects  of  Ireland  merited 
impeachment;  and  I  hope  that  the  several 
counties  will  address  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
remove  from  his  counsels  all  men  who  dare 
to  give  advice  tending  to  so  calamitous  an 
issue." 

Some   vain   discussion  followed,  and   an 
angry  resolution   that  it  was  indispensable 
for  the  people  to  declare  that  they  would 
defend  their  rights  and  privileges,  was  al- 
lowed to  fall  to  the  ground.     The  conven- 
tion met  again  for  the  last  time  on  Tuesday, 
when  Flood  proposed  an  address  to  the  crown 
in    the   following   words.     "  That  his  ma- 
jesty's most  loyal  subjects,  the  delegates  of 
all    the    volunteers    of  Ireland,    beg    leave 
to  approach  his  majesty's  throne  with    all 
humility  ;  to  express  their  zeal  for  his  ma- 
jesty's person,  family,  and  government,  and 
their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  perpetual 
connection  of  his  majesty's   crown   of  this 
kingdom    with    that  of   Great  Britain ;   to 
offer  to  his  majesty  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  support  of  his  majesty's  rights,  and  of  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  the  British  empire  ; 
to  assert  with  a  humble,  but  an  honest  con- 
fidence, that  the  volunteers  of  Ireland  did, 
without  expense  to  the  public,   protect  his 
majesty's   kingdom    of  Ireland   against  his 
foreign  enemies,  at  a  time  when  the  remains 
of  his  majesty's  forces  in  this  country  were 
not  adequate  to  that  service  ;  to  state  that 
through  their  means  the  laws  and  police  of 
this  kingdom  had  been  better  executed  and 
maintained  than  at  any  former  period  within 
the   memory   of  men  ;    and  to  implore  his 
majesty,  that  their  humble  wish  to  have  cer- 
tain manifest  perversions  of  the  parliamen- 
tary representation  of  this  kingdom  reme- 
died by  the  legislature  in  some  reasonable 
degree,  might  not  be   imputed  to  any  spirit 
of  innovation  in  them,  but  to  a  sober  and 
laudable  desire  to  uphold  the  constitution, 
to  confirm  the  satisfaction  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,    and    to    perpetuate    the    cordial 
union  of  both  kingdoms."     After  agreeing 
to  this  address,   the   convention   adjourned 
sine  die;  in  fact  it  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
fate  of  the  volunteers  was  virtually  sealed. 
Their  delegates  separated  to  carry  into  their 
different  provinces  and  counties  the  news  of 
their  discomfiture,   which  was    everywhere 
received  with  astonishment,  and  with  loud 
cries    of  indignation.     The    volunteers    as- 


sembled in  arms,  held  meetings,  and  ex- 
pressed their  anger  in  high  sounding  lan- 
juage,  but  it  was  no  longer  listened  to  with 
the  same  confidence.  While  Flood  was  in 
England,  they  made  their  idol  of  the  bishop 
of  Derry,  who  gave  them  bad  advice,  and 
addressed  them  in  seditious  language.  The 
fforts  of  their  enemies  to  spread  division  of 
opinion  amongst  them  were  attended  with 
success,  and  these  divisions  afforded  an  ex- 
cuse for  many  of  the  more  moderate  officers 
and  leaders  to  desert  their  ranks,  and  they 
drew  with  them  others,  till  they  diminished 
rapidly  in  numbers.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  thirty-one  corps  at  Bel- 
fast, for  the  purpose  of  making  preparations 
for  a  review,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  that 
they  would  not  associate  with  any  regiment 
which  should  continue  under  officers  who 
opposed  parliamentary  reform.  This  ill- 
advised  act  widened  the  breach,  and  gave 
rise  to  new  defections. 

A  still  greater  ground  of  division  now 
rose  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
catholics  into  the  volunteer  ranks.  The  old 
volunteers  had  in  general  been  stanch  pro- 
testants,  and  had  on  many  occasions  ex- 
hibited their  hostility  to  popery.  As  their 
numbers  fell  off,  their  ranks  were  recruited 
with  men  who  were  less  scrupulous,  and 
whose  views  were  not  so  pure.  The  new 
volunteers  were  often  taken  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  people ;  some  were  admitted 
as  officers  who  secretly  held  revolutionary 
doctrines  of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  and 
they  proclaimed  the  principle  of  a  union 
between  protestant  and  catholic  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  them  out.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  1784,  the  Belfast  first 
volunteer  company  resolved  and  agreed  to 
instruct  in  the  use  of  arms  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  religious  persuasions  who  should 
present  themselves  for  that  purpose,  and 
they  offered  them  the  use  of  their  own  arms. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month,  the 
builders'  corps  in  Dublin  resolved  that  their 
drill  Serjeant  should  attend  at  Marlborough- 
green  three  days  in  the  week,  to  teach  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  religious  persuasions 
the  use  of  arms.  And  on  the  twentieth  of 
May,  delegates  from  all  the  volunteer  corps 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin  resolved 
unanimously,  that  the  training  to  the  use 
of  arms  every  honest  and  industrious  Irish- 
man, however  moderate  his  property  or  de- 
pressed his  situation,  was  a  measure  of  the 
utmost  utility  to  this  kingdom,  and  would 
produce  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  volun- 
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teer  arms  and  interest.  Similar  resolutions 
were  entered  into  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  many  of  the  corps  entered 
into  resolutions  engaging  themselves  not  to 
lay  down  their  arms  but  with  their  lives. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  and  Flood's 
failure  to  carry  a  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform    through   parliament,   this   question 
was    still    made    a    subject     of    agitation 
throughout  the  country.     County  meetings 
were  called,  and  resolutions,  some  of  them 
breathing    the    most    violent    spirit,    were 
passed.     At   a  meeting    at    Dublin,    over 
which  the  high  sheriffs  presided,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Ireland ;  in  which  they  were  told 
that,  "In  vain  did  the  noble  asserters  of 
liberty,  composing    the  volunteer  army  of 
Ireland  (arrayed  and  embodied  at  their  own 
expense,  the  unexampled  protectors  of  their 
country  against  foreign  foes  and  domestic 
usurpation)  adjust  by  their  delegates,  agree- 
able  to  the  desire  of  this  nation,  a  more 
equal   representation,    solemnly    and    deli- 
berately  agreed    upon.     In    vain  did    the 
united  voice  of  the  electors  of  this  kingdom, 
through  every   free  county,   city,  and  bo- 
rough, declare  itself  in  favour  of  such  plan 
of  reform,  and  instruct  their  several  repre- 
sentatives to  support   the  same.     In  vain 
was  an  attempt  made  by  the  real  friends  of 
their  country  to  introduce  such  plan  into 
parliament,  and  obtain  for  it  the  sanction  of 
a  law.     The  baneful  influence  of  corruption 
and  venality   prevented   any  success ;    and 
with  equal  folly  and  audacity  were  the  jus- 
tifiable demands  of  the  people  treated  with 
ignominy  and  contempt.     Had  the  persons 
obtruded  into  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom 
considered  it  with  a  due  degree  of  justice 
and  moderation,    possibly   the    legality   of 
their  title  to  a  share  in  its  legislation  might 
have  remained  unexamined  or  at  least  un- 
controverted.      But  when  usurpation  is  fol- 
lowed   by   injury  and    insult,  that    nation 
must  be  composed  of  slaves  indeed,  which 
can  tamely  submit  without  any  exertion  in 
its  defence.     Convinced,"  the  address  goes 
on  to  say,    "of  the  necessity,  we  cannot, 
however,  presume  to  point  out  any  specific 
mode  for   a  parliamentary  reform    in    the 
representation  of  the  people  ;  that  in  which 
all  are  equally  concerned,  must  receive  from 
all    their    approbation    and   support.     We 
call  upon  you,  therefore,  and  thus  conjure 
you,  that  in  this  important  work  you  join 
with  us  as  fellow-subjects,  countrymen,  and 
friends,  as  men   embarked  in  the    general 


cause,  to  remove  a  general  calamity;  and 
:'or  this  purpose,  that  five  persons  be  elected 
ironi  each  county,  city,  and  great  town  in 
this  kingdom,  to  meet  in  national  congress 
at  some  convenient  place  in  this  city,  on 
Monday  the  25th  day  of  October  next,  there 
to  deliberate,  digest,  and  determine  on  such 
measures  as  may  seem  to  them  most  con- 
ducive to  re-establish  the  constitution  on  a 
pure  and  permanent  basis,  and  secure  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  peace,  liberty, 
and  safety.  And  whilst  we  thus  contend, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  for  our  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges,  we  recommend  to  your 
consideration  the  state  of  our  suffering  fel- 
low-subjects, the  Roman  catholics  of  this 
kingdom,  whose  emancipation  from  the 
restraints  under  which  they  still  labour, 
we  consider  not  only  as  equitable,  but 
essentially  conducive  to  the  general  union 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom." 

This  plan  of  a  national  congress,  the  title 
of  which  was  borrowed  from  America,  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  Flood,  Nappei- 
Tandy,  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  volun- 
teers, though  it  was  attempted  as  a  matter 
of  policy  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  any  con- 
nection with  that  body.  It  was  a  measure 
that  gave  alarm  to  the  Irish  government, 
which  had  recovered  its  courage  on  seeing 
parliament  assume  a  spirit  of  resistance. 
Requisitions  had  been  addressed  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  counties,  calling  upon  them  to 
summon  their  bailiwicks  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  representatives,  an  assumption  of 
authority  which  was  altogether  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  A  few  of 
the  sheriffs  complied  with  the  requisition, 
but  the  greater  number  took  the  alarm  and 
refused.  The  attorney-general  (Fitzgibbon, 
afterwards  earl  of  Clare)  threatened  to  pro- 
ceed by  attachment  against  those  who  had 
obeyed,  and  most  of  them  were  terrified  by 
his  menace,  though  strong  resolutions  con- 
demnatory of  his  conduct  were  passed  at 
many  of  the  meetings.  The  high-sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Reily,  had,  on 
the  19th  of  August,  called  and  presided 
over  an  assembly  of  freeholders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  delegates  to  the  congress, 
and  he  was  selected  for  the  first  object  of 
prosecution.  The  attorney-general  pro- 
ceeded against  him  by  attachment  from  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  a  rather  unusual 
course  of  proceeding,  and  the  high  sheriff 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  marks 
(£3  Gs.  8d.)  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  one 
week.  Attachments  were  also  granted 
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against  the  different  magistrates  who  had 
called  the  meetings  and  signed  the  respective 
resolutions  of  the  freeholders  in  the  counties 
of  Roscommon  and  Leitrim;  and  prosecu- 
tions were  also  commenced  against  the  news- 
papers which  had  published  these  resolutions. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  appointed  day,  the 
25th  of  October,  a  part  of  the  delegates 
who  were  to  form  the  national  congress, 
assembled  in  William-street,  in  Dublin. 
They  were  not  numerous,  and  their  great 
champion,  the  bishop  of  Derry,  was  absent. 
Yet  they  proceeded,  with  doors  closed,  to 
debate  on  the  subjects  for  which  they  were 
met.  Flood  was  there,  to  detail  the  plan  of 
reform  which  he  intended  to  lay  before  par- 
liament in  its  approaching  session.  It  ex- 
cluded the  catholics,  a  circumstance  which 
gave  great  offence  to  the  congress,  and  Flood 
left  it  in  anger  at  the  little  real  sympathy 
which  he  found  in  it.  The  congress  sat 
three  days,  in  vain  discussed  on  impractica- 
ble projects,  and  then  adjourned  without 
even  providing  for  another  meeting,  al- 
though it  did  meet  again  early  in  1785.  It 
has  been  well  described  as  a  mere  empty 
shadow  of  the  convention. 

At  length,  when  the  excitement  caused 
by  these  events  was  gradually  abating,  the 
Irish  parliament  reassembled  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1785,  and  in  his  speech  from 
the  throne  the  lord  lieutenant  made  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  the  whiteboy  turbulence 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
meeting  of  the  national  congress.  "  Whilst," 
he  said,  "  I  lamented  the  lawless  outrages 
and  unconstitutional  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place  since  your  last  prorogation,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  these 
excesses  were  confined  to  a  few  places,  and 
even  there  condemned  ;  and  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  to  observe  that,  by  the  salutary 
interposition  of  the  laws,  the  general  tran- 
quillity is  re-established."  The  debate  on 
the  address  was  a  long  and  warm  one,  anc 
turned  chiefly  on  the  conduct  of  the  volun- 
teers and  on  the  proceedings  instituted  by 
government  against  the  sheriffs.  The  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  reform  was  still  upper- 
most in  men's  minds,  and  the  attachments 
were  stigmatized  as  illegal  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry  to  stifle  the  voice  o 
the  people.  The  ministers  on  the  othci 
hand  asserted  that  their  proceedings  had 
been  throughout  legal  and  constitutional, 
and  that  the  power  of  attachment  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  was  the  best  security 
for  the  liberties  of  the  country ;  for,  said 


the  attorney-general,  "  if  that  was  taken 
away,  our  liberties  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  any  monarch  who  should  be  base  and 
tyrannical  enough  to  employ  the  sheriffs, 
the  executive  officers  of  justice,  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution."  Flood  boldly  de- 
'ended  the  county  meetings  and  the  con- 
gress. "  I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  "  what 
;he  speech  means  by  unconstitutional  ris- 
ings, and  moderation  in  suppressing  them, 
ft  cannot  be  the  county  meetings,  they 
are  not  few — neither  have  the  most  salu- 
tary exertions  of  the  law  suppressed  them ! 
So  far  from  that,  they  have  multiplied  in 
consequence  of  the  ill-timed  exertions  of 
the  law  —  scarce  a  town  or  city  but  has 
elected  delegates  from  east  to  west,  from 
north  to  south,  so  that  the  county  meet- 
ings could  not  have  been  alluded  to 

I   cannot   suppose    those    county   meetings 
were  called  unconstitutional,  as  there  is  not 
a  man  who  has  a  vestige  of  the  constitution 
in  his  composition,  or  who  has  a  particle  of 
liberty  in  his  heart,  who  will  say  they  were 
unconstitutional."       The     attorney-general 
replied  to  Flood's  philippic.      "  I  have  in 
my  hand,  sir,"  he  said,  "  the  writ  by  which 
the  national  congress  was  elected ;  the  reso- 
lutions   of    those    virtuous    projectors    of 
reform,  the  aggregate  body,  which  resolu- 
tions  are    the    most    infamous,    false,    and 
daring  libels  that  ever  were  published  in  any 
country.   After  vilifying  and  abusing  parlia- 
ment in  the  most  gross  and   contemptuous 
manner,    they  very   modestly   appeal   from 
the  parliament  to  the  people  at  large,  and 
call  upon  the  people  at  large  to  subvert  and 
overturn    the   parliament.       This    virtuous 
assembly  appeal  to  the  people,  and  request 
them  to  elect  delegates  to  meet  the  national 
congress,  to  reform  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation   of    the   people.      To    this    great 
work  they  invite  men  of  all  descriptions — 
tinkers  and  tailors,  hackney  coachmen  and 
chimney-sweepers :   '  Come   unto  us   all  ye 
that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden  with  the 
burthen  of  the  present  constitution  ;    come 
to  us,   ye  virtuous  reformers  of  every  de- 
nomination, your  plans  cannot  be  too  wild, 
your   intentions  cannot  be    too    seditious ; 
come  to  us,  we  will  receive  you  with  open 
arms.'     Further  to  promote  this  good  work, 
thirteen  select  men  were  chosen,  and  as  it 
may  not  be  unentertaining  I  shall  read  their 
names  : — James  Napper  Tandy,  esq.,  John 
Talbot  Ashenhurst,   John   Peree,    William 
Wentworth  Seward,  George  Joseph  Brown, 
Ignatius  Weldon,  William  Smith,  William 
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Arnold,  William  Burke,  John  Ball,  John 
Hodson,  M.  Charles  Walker,  Arthur 
Nevill.  And  from  this  committee  of  thir- 
teen select  men,  were  issued  writs  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  different  counties,  command- 
ing them  to  return  representatives  for  their 
bailiwicks,  to  meet  in  national  congress,  to 
be  liolden  in  Dublin  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1784,  which  writs  were  returnable  into 
the  hanaper  of  James  Napper  Tandy,  esq. ; 
witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William 
Wentworth  Seward,  who,  in  my  course  of 
practice,  I  know  to  be  an  attorney's  clerk. 
But  grievous  to  relate,  very  few  of  the 
sheriffs  in  this  kingdom  were  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  James  Napper  Tandy,  esq., 
and  consequently  very  few  counties  returned 
members  to  his  parliament.  The  sheriff, 
indeed,  of  the  county  of  Dublin  took  upon 
him  to  prostitute  that  power  to  the  purposes 
of  faction,  with  which  the  crown  had  in- 
vested him  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  subject ;  but  I  have  taught  him,  as  I 
will  every  other  man  who  presumes  to  act 
illegally,  that  the  law  is  too  strong  for  him. 
In  prosecuting  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Dublin,  I  took  the  mode  of  attachment, 
because  it  is  the  mode  pointed  out  by  law 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  authority  delegated 
from  the  king  to  his  officer  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law.  I  did  not  appeal  to  juries, 
because,  before  the  decision  of  juries  could 
be  obtained,  much  mischief  might  have 
been  done.  A  vile  example  in  sedition 
might  have  misled  other  sheriffs  ;  and  there- 
fore the  king's  attorney-general  wished  to 
show  the  sheriffs  of  the  kingdom  what  they 
were  to  expect  if  they  abused  their  trust; 
and  I  say  the  government  that  would  suffer 
the  king's  officers,  the  sheriffs,  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  pitiful  faction,  and, 
under  colour  of  their  authority,  promote  the 
seditious  designs  of  a  congress,  composed  of 
James  Napper  Tandy  and  his  associates, 
ought  to  be  made  answerable  to  this  house 
for  their  pusillanimity." 

These  and  other  remarks  made  in  the 
heat  of  this  long  debate,  called  up  Grat- 
tan,  who  made  a  memorable  speech  on  the 
character  of  the  volunteers.  "  I  will  not," 
he  said,  "  give  this  part  of  the  address  a 
silent  vote :  we  are  called  upon  to  defend 
the  authority  of  parliament,  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  people,  the  first  against  en- 
croachment, the  latter  against  misrepre- 
sentation. I  approve  of  this  part  of  the 
address,  because  it  directly  strikes  at  the 
violent  and  unconstitutional  measures  which 
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have  disgraced  this  country  since  the  last 
session.  One  would  naturally  enquire  the 
great  call  or  necessity  for  all  those  extra- 
ordinary proceedings.  One  would  suppose 
some  great  and  fundamental  principle  of 
the  constitution  violated;  that  the  principles 
of  the  revolution  were  invaded,  that  the 
petition  of  right  had  been  infringed,  that 
the  great  charter  itself  had  been  broken, 
or  that  the  principles  of  the  Irish  revolu- 
tion of  1782  had  been  invaded,  that  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  attempted 
to  make  laws  for  us,  that  the  judicature  of 
the  Irish  lords  had  been  encroached  upon, 
that  the  power  of  the  council  had  been 
revived,  or  that  an  army  had  been  per- 
petuated upon  us  without  consent  of  par- 
liament. One  would  not  have  imagined 
what  is  the  fact,  that  this  country  is  in 
the  full,  free,  and  uninterrupted  possession 
of  the  benefits  of  two  revolutions  —  the 
English  and  the  Irish — of  the  fruits  of  every 
exertion  of  both  nations ;  that  she  is  more 
free  than  ever  she  was  before  1782,  and  as 
free  as  England  at  any  period.  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  have  seen  a  declaration 
that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  is  incom- 
petent. When  ?  When  it  became  inde- 
pendent. We  have  seen  another  declara- 
tion, that  it  is  an  intolerable  grievance, 
when  it  became  free.  We  have  also  seen 
an  engagement  to  support,  with  life  and 
fortune,  whatever  plan  a  body  called  a 
national  congress  might  choose  to  adopt. 
Did  these  men  know,  that  a  pledge  of  life 
and  fortune,  to  support  the  plan  of  a  con- 
gress, was  an  engagement  to  rise  in  arms, 
and  a  transfer  of  allegiance  ?  Did  they 
recollect  that  they  had  before  asserted  the 
contrary  ?  had  asserted  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive authority  of  the  Irish  parliament — 
had  pledged  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
support  it?  That  they  had  obtained  a  high 
character  for  that  exertion,  and  that  they 
were  treading  upon  the  memory  of  their 
own  merit,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  their 
country,  when  they  thus  addressed  them- 
selves to  his  majesty  and  the  public,  in 
such  empty  strains  of  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption? But  some  had  gone  much  fur- 
ther; they  had  petitioned  the  king  to  dis- 
solve the  parliament,  and  to  call  another ; 
not  according  to  the  laws,  but  according  to 
that  plan  which  a  congress  should  frame. 
What!  that  his  majesty  should  break  the 
charter  of  the  land  by  his  own  prerogative ! 
They  had  advised  him  to  do  more  than 
James  II.  did,  when  he  abdicated  the  crown 
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of  both  countries.  Did  those  men  know 
that  they  were  petitioning  the  king  to 
exercise  more  than  a  dispensing  authority  ? 
That  if  the  king  had  followed  their  advice, 
he  might  have  lost  his  crown,  and  they 
might  have  lost  their  heads  if  they  had 
attempted  to  support  him  in  following  their 
criminal  suggestions  ?  But  I  do  these  men 
the  justice  to  suppose,  that  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  nature  of  their  deliberations ; 
that  they  had  too  much  principle  to  do 
what  they  had  folly  enough  to  publish  ; 
that  they  were  resorting  to  high-sounding 
declarations,  without  any  meaning  what- 
ever. Pity  that  a  noble  spirit  should  so 
degenerate  and  expose  itself!  That  men 
should  become  too  fond  of  an  overweening 
interference;  and,  deviating  from  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  should  insensibly  contract  the 
lust  of  power,  and  should  call  upon  the 
sovereign  to  commit  the  excesses  of  des- 
potism, whilst  they  thought  they  were  only 
committing  the  excesses  of  liberty." 

"  I  would  now,"  Grattan  continued, 
"  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  the  alarming  measure  of  drilling  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  populace,  by  which  a 
stain  had  been  put  on  the  character  of  the 
volunteers.  The  old,  the  original  volun- 
teers, had  become  respectable,  because  they 
represented  the  property  of  the  nation ; 
but  attempts  had  been  made  to  arm  the 
poverty  of  the  kingdom.  They  had  origi- 
nally been  the  armed  property  of  Ireland ; 
were  they  to  become  the  armed  beggary  ? 
Will  any  man  defend  this  ?  These  mea- 
sures I  lament  and  condemn,  because  they 
have  been  called  the  measures  of  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  but  the  people  have  not  been 
guilty,  and  are  incapable  of  being  guilty  of 
such  vanities.  The  nation  has  been  soli- 
cited to  rise,  but  she  stands  unshaken  and 
uriseduced ;  and  it  is  an  additional  charge 
against  those  proceedings,  that  they  assume 
the  name  of  the  people,  without  their 
authority.  When  men  say  the  majority  of 
the  people,  they  mean  constitutionally,  that 
they  are  the  origin  of  power ;  but  the 
populace  differ  much,  and  should  be  clearly 
distinguished,  from  the  people.  I  must 
condemn  the  appeal  made  to  every  class 
of  the  people  without  distinction,  and  the 
injury  done  to  the  constitutional  electors 
of  Ireland  ;  for  an  attempt  hath  been  made 
to  bind  the  majesty  of  the  people,  and 
sacrifice  her  as  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  the 
populace.  An  appeal  to  the  latent  and 
summary  powers  of  the  people  should  be 


'eserved  for  extraordinary  exigencies  ;   but 
he  rejection  of  a  popular  bill  was  no  just 
cause  for  their   exertion ;    they  should  be 
jreserved  sacred  in  the  storehouse  of  the 
jeople,  and  husbanded  for  great  occasions. 
They  should  not  vulgarize  popular  exer- 
ions.     I  most  sincerely  lament  the  injuries 
which  were  done  to  the  popular  cause,  as 
of  a  more  lasting  nature  than  those  com- 
nitted  against  the  state.     Government  soon 
recovers  from   the   alarm,   and   is  compen- 
sated by  increasing  its  advocates.      Then, 
when  we  see   any  description    of  his   ma- 
esty's  subjects  denying  the  powers  of  par- 
.lament,  pledging    themselves  to  unknown 
plans  of  a  body  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
;ion,    they  then,  I  say,   forget   the  object 
of  reform,  tremble  for  their  existence,  and 
seek  for  shelter  under  the  throne;  but  the 
people  have  no  compensation.      Who  will 
restore    to    their   country    her   union,    her 
tranquillity,  and  her  credit?     What  com- 
pensation   can    be    made    for    the   capital 
which  has  been  drained,  for  the  manufac- 
turers which  have  been  deterred,   and  the 
character    of   the   nation   which    has    been 
sunk  ?     We   have   seen   the   great   instru- 
ments of  popular  power,   the  popular  re- 
sources of  the  country,  wasted  in  idleness  ; 
the  majesty  of  the  people  become  a  pageant, 
her  thunder  the  plaything  of  petty  show 
and  public  mummery ;  and  the  sacred  lan- 
guage   of  grievance   assumed   by  the    cant 
of  lunacy,    hypocrisy,    and    sedition.       In 
regard  to  the  national  congress,  it  has  been 
declared    by  some  law  authorities  in    this 
house  illegal.     This  I  will  say,  that  I  do 
not  think  establishments  of  that  kind   re- 
concileable  to  a  house  of  commons.     Two 
sets   of  representatives,    one  de  jure,   and 
another  supposing  itself  a  representative  de 
facto,   cannot   well    co-exist.      I   condemn 
this  meeting,  and  all  other  excess,  because 
they  prejudice  the  reform  of  parliament, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  insult  its  autho- 
rity.     They  give    the    business   of  reform 
the  caste  and  appearance  of  innovation  or 
violence.       The    enemies    of  reform    insist 
that  it  is  an  innovation,  and  that  the  people 
are  too  much  inflamed  to  exercise  with  dis- 
cretion  an   accession   of  power.      I  am  a 
friend  to  the  principle  of  reform,  and  deny 
both  their  positions,  and  lament  that  any 
description   of  men,    however  few,   should 
give  a  pretence  to  such  an    argument ;    I 
dare  say,   some  of  these  men  whose   mea- 
sures  I  condemn,   may  mean   well ;    I   am 
sure  they  cannot  mean  all  that  their  peti- 
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tions  and  declarations  proclaim.  I  think 
it  fair  and  friendly  to  expostulate  with 
them,  by  assuring  them  that  they  have 
been  guilty  of  the  wildest  indiscretions, 
that  they  have  gone  much  too  far,  and  that 
if  the}'  go  on,  they  will  overturn  the  laws 
of  their  country." 

A  more  direct  attack  was  soon  afterwards 
made  on  the  volunteers  by  the  revival  of  the 
militia,  the  real  constitutional  force  of  the 
kingdom.  During  the  volunteer  period,  the 
militia  had  been  allowed  quietly  to  die 
away,  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  money 
to  equip  it;  but  now,  after  having  taken 
into  consideration  various  plans  for  the 
indirect  suppression  of  the  armed  association 
which  had  given  them  so  much  alarm  and 
trouble,  government  determined  to  revive 
the  former  institution  as  a  counterbalance 
to  the  latter.  On  the  14th  of  February, 
Mr.  Gardiner  rose  in  his  place  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  said  that  he  had  discovered 
that  the  militia  bill  had  expired.  A  right 
honourable  friend  of  his  had  brought  for- 
ward that  measure,  but  the  bill  had  lain 
dormant  for  want  of  the  necessary  grant  of 
money ;  and  he  then  pointed  to  the  turbu- 
lent state  of  the  kingdom,  as  showing  the 
necessity  of  some  force  to  keep  up  order, 
and  give  vigour,  energy,  and  force  to  the 
laws,  which  were  relaxed,  from  some  such 
co-operative  assistance.  He  moved  that  a 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  should  be 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  the 
militia. 

This  proposal  raised  a  storm  of  anger 
among  the  more  violent  opponents  of  go- 
vernment. They  declared  openly  that  the 
only  constitutional  force  of  the  kingdom 
was  the  armed  volunteers ;  and  they  said 
that  the  revival  of  the  militia  was  a  direct 
attack  on  that  body,  which  the  government 
feared,  on  account  of  its  liberal  principles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  militia  bill  was  sup- 
ported even  by  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  fraction  of  the  house  which  ordinarily 
composed  the  opposition,  who  considered  the 
militia  a  constitutional  army,  and  thought 
that  the  revival  of  it  ought  to  give  offence 
to  no  one.  The  advocates  of  the  measure 
represented  that  the  volunteers  were  a  force 
raised  only  for  an  extraordinary  occasion  ; 
most  of  the  original  body,  they  said,  had 
returned  to  their  own  social  occupations  ; 
while  their  places  had  been  assumed  by  men 
without  principles,  and  with  evil  designs. 
The  most  direct  attack  upon  the  volunteers 
was  made  by  the  attorney-general,  who 
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spoke  as  follows  :  —  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  shall 
ever  respect  and  love  the  volunteers  for  their 
conduct  during  the  last  war.  When  the 
sagacious  Mr.  Heron  told  that  government 
lad  no  power  wherewith  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection, they  armed  themselves,  and  by  their 
spirit  and  their  numbers  intimidated  the 
nemy  from  our  coasts  ;  and  I  say  that  the 
gentlemen  who  then  took  up  arms,  who 
defended  their  country  from  foreign  in- 
vaders, and  preserved  its  internal  peace,  by 
supporting  government,  and  enforcing  the 
laws,  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  world  ;  and  if  they  had  remained  in  the 
lionourable  line  in  which  they  first  set  out, 
if  the  same  men  had  continued  volunteers,  if 
they  had  not  suffered  their  glory  to  be 
sullied,  if  they  had  not  allowed  their  name 
to  be  blasphemed,  by  admitting  into  their 
ranks  all  the  armed  beggary  of  the  soil, 
they  would  have  still  remained  the  orna- 
ment of  their  country.  But  of  the  original 
volunteers,  the  great  majority  have  hung  up 
their  arms,  and  are  retired  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace  ;  their  station  has  been  as- 
sumed by  men  who  disgrace  the  name ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  dishonourable  action 
which  such  men  have  not  committed.  I 
have  seen  resolutions  inviting  the  French 
into  this  country.  On  the  26th  of  April, 
1784,  the  Sons  of  the  Shamrock  voted  Mr. 
Perrin,  a  native  of  France,  and  every  French- 
man of  character,  honorary  members  of  their 
corps.  I  have  seen  publications  inviting 
catholics,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
to  arm  themselves,  to  reform  the  consti- 
tution in  church  and  state.  I  have  seen 
encomiums  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  friend  of 
mankind,  and  the  asserter  of  American 
liberty.  Though  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
(and  gentleman  and  original  volunteer  I  hold 
to  be  synonymous)  reprobate  sucli  sedition, 
they  may  invite  the  French,  under  the  false 
idea  of  support,  to  invade  our  country, 
which  only  an  army  can  defend.  I  have 
seen  invitations  to  the  dregs  of  the  people 
to  go  to  drills,  and  form  into  corps :  we 
should  therefore  distinguish  between  the 
gentlemen,  the  original  volunteers,  and  those 
sons  of  sedition.  I  have  a  summons  from 
a  major  something  [somebody  whispered, 
Canier]  —  aye,  a  major  Canier  —  ordering 
his  corps  to  attend  with  nine  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge,  as  there  might  be  occasion  for 
actual  service  ;  and  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mating a  threat  to  government :  and  will 
any  man  tell  me,  that  we  should  be  over- 
awed by  such  people  as  these  ?  or  that  the 
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commons  of  Ireland  should  be  afraid  to 
grant  a  sum  of  money  to  array  a  militia, 
until  these  people  should  lay  down  their 
arms  ?  Are  the  commons  of  Ireland  to  be 
told,  that  they  shall  not  have  a  militia  until 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  who  blast  and  dis- 
grace the  name  of  volunteers,  shall  choose 
to  permit  them  ?  Let  no  one  threaten  the 
commons  of  Ireland  with  the  displeasure 
of  any  body  of  men  out  of  doors.  No  body 
of  men  out  of  doors  ever  shall  intimidate 
me.  I  reprobate  and  I  spurn  the  idea.  I 
desire  again  to  distinguish  between  the 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  the  original  volun- 
teers, and  the  dregs  of  the  people,  who,  led 
on  by  vile  incendiaries,  blast  and  dishonour 
the  volunteer  name ;  and  I  say,  that  had  I 
no  other  reason  than  to  shew  those  sons  of 
sedition  that  government  has  a  power  suffi- 
cient to  crush  them  to  atoms,  I  would  vote 
for  the  establishment  of  a  militia." 

The  same  view  of  the  gradual  degeneracy 
of  the  volunteers  was  taken  by  sir  Hercules 
Langrishe  and  others.  "  There  are  two 
great  points,"  said  Arthur  Wolfe,  "  gained 
by  the  establishment  of  a  militia — first,  it 
trains  to  arms  men  of  a  proper  description; 
and  secondly,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  counteracts 
the  danger  of  a  standing  army.  These 
points  have  always  been  relied  on  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  if  we  obtain  a  militia  such  as 
theirs,  I  shall  always  think  it  so  much  ac- 
quired in  support  of  the  liberty  of  the 
country.  Gentlemen  have  said  a  great  deal 
about  the  volunteers  which,  I  think,  had  as 
well  been  left  unsaid;  but  let  the  conse- 
quence of  my  speech  be  what  it  will,  I 
shall  now  speak  plainly  out.  The  volun- 
teers, I  say,  ought  never  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  body  of  the  citizens;  even  if  they 
had  existed  to  this  hour  uncon  laminated  by 
the  dregs  of  the  people ;  they  never  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  their  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  if  they  were,  they  would  grow  to 
think  themselves  a  separate  body  in  the 
state,  and  imagine  they  had  some  authority. 
I  know  there  are  many  thousands  of  loyal 
and  honourable  men  still  amongst  the  volun- 
teers, but  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  if  all 
the  corps  of  this  city  were  under  arms,  I 
should  tremble  for  my  property  and  my 
religion;  for  I  have  seen  men  amongst  them 
that  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  arms, 
and  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  volunteer 
name.  But  suppose  the  volunteers  were 
still  uncontaminated — suppose  they  were, 
as  at  the  first,  loyal,  brave,  and  honourable ; 
lovers  of  their  country,  maintainers  of  its 
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legislature,  and  supporters  of  its  laws  ;  what 
certainty  could  we  have  of  their  continu- 
ance? How  could  we  be  sure  that  if  the 
enemy  was  upon  our  coasts,  and  the  volun- 
teers had  retired  to  their  ploughs,  that  they 
could  be  immediately  assembled  so  as  to 
protect  the  kingdom?  If  they  could  not, 
we  should  in  vain  regret  our  improvidence 
in  not  taking  this  opportunity  to  establish 
a  militia."  Another  active  debater  in  the 
commons'  house,  sir  Boyle  Roche,  expressed 
his  opinion  thus: — "At  the  first  raising  of 
the  volunteers,"  said  he,  "  they  were  sur- 
rounded with  honour  and  glory;  in  that 
manner  they  went  on  for  some  time,  adored 
by  their  countrymen,  and  respected  by  the 
neighbouring  nations.  At  this  time  they 
stood  upon  the  high  ground  of  patriotism 
and  public  virtue,  as  armed  citizens,  sup- 
porting the  laws  and  constitution  of  their 
country ;  at  this  particular  period  they  had 
at  their  head,  or  in  their  ranks,  all  the  gen- 
tlemen of  consequence  in  this  kingdom ; 
but,  alas !  they  proved  that  there  is  no 
human  institution  that  is  not  subject  to 
corruption  and  decay.  Incendiaries  and 
declaimers  got  among  them,  and  by  their 
sophistry  deluded  them  from  the  high  ground 
of  armed  citizens  to  become  legislators.  It 
was  here  that  the  volunteers  sunk  into  con- 
tempt, and  every  man  who  had  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  his  country  at  heart,  con- 
sidered them  as  dangerous  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
name  of  congress  originated  amongst  the 
rebels  of  America;  the  volunteers  adopted 
it  on  the  10th  of  November,  1783,  and  I 
declare  from  my  place,  that  from  that  mo- 
ment every  man  who  had  anything  to  lose, 
had  everything  to  fear  for  his  life  and  pro- 
perty. The  cleaveboys  of  Oi  mond  market 
are  armed,  and  are  the  volunteers  of  this 
day.  I  now  declare  that  there  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  a  national  militia,  as  I 
think  the  salvation  of  this  country  depends 
upon  that  measure,  and  the  respectability  of 
the  royal  army." 

Gruttan  repeated  the  sentiments  which  he 
had  so  strongly  expressed  in  the  debate  on 
the  address. 

These  debates,  and  their  result — the  mo- 
tion for  the  revival  of  the  militia,  was  car- 
ried at  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  16th  of  February,  by  a  majority  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  against  sixty-three 
— sealed  the  fate  of  the  volunteers.  They 
were  abandoned  by  their  old  leaders  and 
by  most  men  of  property  who  had  pre- 
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viously  appeared  in  their  ranks,  and  their 
places  were  supplied  by  men  with  dan- 
gerous views,  who  were  skilful  and  daring, 
and  not  without  high  public  spirit,.  The 
volunteers  lingered  on  under  that  name  for 
some  years,  holding  the  pageantry  of  their 
annual  reviews,  and  still  passing  addresses 
and  resolutions,  but  they  were  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  a  national  institution  of  any 


importance.  When  they  threatened  to  give 
umbrage  to  government,  the  regular  army 
was  ordered  to  disperse  them,  and  the  last 
remnant  of  the  famous  volunteers  of  Ireland 
expired.  Their  old  chief,  lord  Charlemont, 
formed  some  of  their  old  leaders  into  the  whig 
club;  their  new  leaders  became  the  foun- 
ders of  the  far  more  daring  and  dangerous 
association  of  the  united  Irishmen. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BU.L  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  IRELAND  AND 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


In  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which 
was  opened  about  the  same  time,  the  king 
said  in  his  speech — "  Amongst  the  objects 
which  now  requii'e  consideration,  I  must 
particularly  recommend  to  your  earnest 
attention  the  adjustment  of  such  points  in 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  are  not  yet  finally 
arranged;  the  system  which  will  unite  both 
kingdoms  the  most  closely  on  principles 
of  reciprocal  advantage,  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, best  ensure  the  general  prosperity 
of  my  dominions." 

It  appears  that  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  the  British  cabinet,  in  con- 
cert with  commissioners  appointed  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  had  formed  a  plan  for  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries.  Mr. 
Orde,  the  secretary  of  state,  laid  their  plan 
before  the  Irish  house  of  commons  in  a 
series  of  resolutions.*  He  stated,  that  these 
resolutions  had  been  founded  on  the  words 

the  place  of  their  growth,  product,  or  manufacture ; 
and  that  all  duties  originally  paid  on  importation 
into  either  country  respectively,  shall  be  fully  drawn 
back  on  exportation  to  the  other. 

"  III.  That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  proper  that 
no  prohibition  should  exist,  in  either  country,  against 
the  importation,  use,  or  sale  of  any  article,  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  other ;  and 
that  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  every  such  arti- 
cle, if  subject  to  duty,  in  either  country,  should  be 
precisely  the  same  in  the  one  country  as  the  other, 
,  except  where  an  addition  may  be  necessary  in  either 
country,  in  consequence  of  an  internal  duty  on  any 
such  article  of  its  own  consumption. 

"  IV.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  duties  on  articles 
of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  either 


question  had  now 
arisen  to  take  off  public 
attention  gradually  from 
the  violently  agitated  ques- 
tions of  parliamentary  re- 
form and  the  character  of 
the  volunteers.  The  duke 
of  Rutland  had  said  in  his  speech,  "  I 
am  to  recommend,  in  the  king's  name, 
to  your  earnest  investigation  those  ob- 
jects of  trade  and  commerce  between  this 
kingdom  and  Great  Britain,  which  have 
not  yet  received  their  complete  adjust- 
ment. In  framing  a  plan  with  a  view  to 
a  final  settlement,  you  will  be  sensible 
that  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ought  to  be  for  ever  united  and 
inseparable.  And  his  majesty  relies  on 
your  liberality  and  wisdom  for  adopting 
such  an  equitable  system  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  both  countries,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  interest,  as  will  se- 
cure mutual  satisfaction  and  permanency." 

*  The  propositions  as  laid  originally  before  the 
Irish  parliament  were  as  follows  :— 

"  I.  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  British  empire,  that  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  encouraged  and  ex- 
tended as  much  as  possible ;  and  for  that  purpose, 
that  the  intercourse  and  commerce  be  finally  settled 
and  regulated  on  permanent  and  equitable  principles 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries. 

"  II.  That  towards  carrying  into  full  effect  so  de- 
sirable a  settlement,  it  is  n't  and  proper  that  all  arti- 
cles, not  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  should  be  imported  into  each  kingdom 
from  the  other  reciprocally,  under  the  same  regula- 
tion, and  at  the  same  duties,  if  subject  to  duties,  to 
which  they  are  liable  when  imported  directly  from 
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of  an  address  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
in  the  preceding  session,  which  recom- 
mended "a  plan  for  a  liberal  arrangement 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  formed  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  reciprocal  advantage,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  strengthening  the  empire 
at  large,  and  cherishing  the  common  interest 
and  brotherly  affection  of  both  kingdoms;" 
and  he  said  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  the 
propositions  had  been  framed. 

The  reading  of  these  propositions  gave 
rise  to  what  at  first  promised  to  be  a  very 
angry  debate,  and  one  characteristic  of  the 
hasty  temper  of  many  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
tors. The  last  resolution  provided  that  a 
portion  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  Ireland 
should  be  "appropriated  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire,  in 
such  manner  as  the  parliament  of  this  king- 
dom shall  direct."  It  was  scarcely  read, 
when  Mr.  Brownlow  rose  abruptly,  and  ex- 
country,  are  different  on  the  importation  into  the 
other,  it  would  be  expedient  that  they  should  be 
reduced  in  the  kingdom  where  they  are  the  highest, 
to  the  amount  payable  in  the  other;  and  that  all 
such  articles  should  be  exportable  from  the  kingdom 
into  which  they  shall  be  imported,  as  free  from  duty 
as  the  similar  commodities  or  home  manufactures  of 
the  same  kingdom. 

"V.  That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  also  proper  that 
in  all  cases  where  either  kingdom  shall  charge  arti- 
cles of  its  own  consumption  with  an  internal  duty  on 
the  manufacture,  or  a  duty  on  the  material,  the  same 
manufacture,  when  imported  from  the  other,  may  be 
charged  with  a  further  duty  on  importation,  to  the 
same  amount  as  the  internal  duty  on  the  manufac- 
ture, or  to  an  amount  adequate  to  countervail  the 
duty  on  the  material,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  such 
drawbacks  or  bounties  on  exportation  as  may  leave 
the  same  subject  to  no  heavier  burden  than  the 
home-made  manufacture ;  such  further  duty  to  con- 
tinue so  long  only  as  the  internal  consumption  shall 
be  charged  with  the  duty  or  duties,  to  balance  which 
it  shall  be  imposed ;  or,  until  the  manufacture  com- 
ing from  the  other  kingdom,  shall  be  subjected  there 
to  an  equal  burden,  not  drawn  back  or  compensated 
on  exportation. 

"  VI.  That  in  order  to  give  permanency  to  the 
settlement  now  intended  to  be  established,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  no  prohibition,  or  new  or  additional  duties, 
should  be  hereafter  imposed  in  either  kingdom,  on 
the  importation  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  product, 
or  manufacture  of  the  other,  except  such  additional 
duties  as  may  be  requisite  to  balance  duties  on  inter- 
nal consumption,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion. 

"  VII.  That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
further,  that  no  prohibition,  or  new  or  additional 
duties,  should  be  hereafter  imposed  in  either  king- 
dom, on  the  exportation  of  any  article  of  native 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture,  from  thence  to  the 
other,  except  such  as  either  kingdom  may  deem  ex- 
pedient, from  time  to  time,  upon  corn,  meal,  malt, 
Hour,  and  biscuits  ;  and  also  except  where  there  now 


pressed  himself  as  follows  : — "  I  confess, 
sir,  I  could  hardly  suppress  my  indignation 
whilst  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
speaking.  I  am  really  astonished  that  any 
man  should  be  bold  enough  to  move  such  a 
proposition  in  this  house,  and  I  should 
deem  myself  a  slave  if  I  could  tamely  hear 
it  made.  Does  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man mean  that  we  should  become  a  tribu- 
tary nation  ?  Is  this  the  boasted  extension 
of  our  commerce  ?  Is  this  the  reciprocal 
advantage  we  were  to  enjoy  ?  Sir,  I  reject 
the  gift,  and  I  hurl  it  back  with  scorn.  I 
never  will  consent  to  be  a  slave,  nor  to  pay 
tribute.  I  am  ready  to  die  rather  than  be 
a  slave.  Such  propositions  were  formerly 
made  to  America,  and  we  have  seen  their 
effect.  Sir,  it  is  well  for  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  that  he  is  in  a  civilized 
country  ;  had  he  made  such  a  proposition  in 
a  Polish  diet,  he  would  not  have  lived  to 
carry  back  an  answer  to  his  master.  I  will 

exists  any  prohibition  which  is  not  reciprocal,  or  any 
duty  which  is  not  equal  in  both  kingdoms,  in  every 
which  case  the  prohibition  may  be  made  reciprocal, 
or  the  duties  raised  so  as  to  make  them  equal. 

"  VIII.  That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
that  no  bounties  whatsoever  should  be  paid,  or  pay- 
able, in  either  kingdom,  on  the  exportation  of  any 
article  to  the  other,  except  such  as  relate  to  corn, 
meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,  and  such  as  are  in  the 
nature  of  drawbacks,  or  compensation  for  duties  paid; 
and  that  no  duty  should  be  granted  in  this  kingdom 
on  the  exportation  of  any  article  imported  from  the 
British  plantations,  or  any  manufacture  made  of 
such  article,  unless  in  cases  where  a  similar  bounty 
is  payable  in  Britain,  on  exportation  from  thence,  or 
where  such  bounty  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  draw- 
back or  compensation  of,  or  for  duties  paid  over  and 
above,  any  duties  paid  thereon  in  Britain. 

"  IX.  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  British  empire,  that  the  importation  of  articles 
from  foreign  states  should  be  regulated,  from  time  to 
time,  in  each  kingdom,  on  such  terms,  as  may  afford 
an  effectual  preference  to  the  importation  of  similar 
articles  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of 
the  other. 

"  X.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  this  country  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  an 
accumulation  of  national  debt,  and  therefore  it  is 
highly  expedient  that  the  annual  revenues  of  this 
kingdom  should  be  made  equal  to  its  annual  ex- 
penses. 

"  XI.  That,  for  the  better  protection  of  trade, 
whatever  sum  the  gross  hereditary  revenue  of  this 
kingdom  (after  deducting  all  drawbacks,  repayments, 
or  bounties  granted  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks) 
shall  produce,  over  and  above  the  sum  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  thousand  pounds  in  each  year  of 
peace,  wherein  the  annual  revenues  shall  be  equal  to 
the  annual  expenses ;  and  in  each  year  of  war,  with- 
out regard  to  such  equality,  should  be  appropriated 
toward  the  support  of  tne  naval  force  of  the  empire, 
in  such  manner  as  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom 
shall  direct." 
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not  say  timeo  Danaos;  I  am  afraid  of  no 
man  ;  I  was  born  a  freeman ;  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  will  deliver  the  same 
freedom  unimpaired  to  my  children.  I 
will  not,  and  I  trust  no  Irishman  will  re- 
duce himself,  and  become  a  tributary  slave ; 
for  you  may  call  it  by  what  name  you 
please,  it  will  still  be  a  tribute.  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  liberality  of 
Great  Britain,  but  never  will  consent  to 
such  terms  as  these." 

"After  what  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman has  said,"  replied  secretary  Orde, 
"  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  he  must  have  mis- 
apprehended my  words,  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  deemed  presumptuous  in  rising  again,  to 
express  my  astonishment  at  his  calling  the 
appropriation  of  part  of  the  hereditary  re- 
venue to  the  common  defence  of  the  empire, 
under  the  control  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
paying  tribute.  Is  it  not  just  that  we  should 
contribute  towards  the  expense  of  our  pro- 
tection ?  Is  Yorkshire  tributary,  because 
that  county  pays  something  towards  the 
general  expenses  of  the  empire  ?  Would  it 
be  proper  Yorkshire  should  complain,  and 
refuse  money  to  the  revenue,  because  a  part 
of  it  may  be  spent  in  London  ?  Good  God, 
sir,  he  might  as  well  say  that  we  pay  tribute 
in  maintaining  a  part  of  the  army !  Nay, 
it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  navy  of  the 
empire  has  been  the  object  of  your  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  Ireland 
lias  thought  proper  to  assist  Great  Britain 
by  strengthening  her  navy ;  and  now,  when 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  feels  and  acknow- 
ledges the  liberality  of  Great  Britain — 
now,  when  we  are  admitted  into  full  par- 
ticipation of  all  she  has  to  impart,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  a  very  little  aid  shall  be  con-, 
tributed  to  the  common  defence,  and  that 
under  the  control  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
shall  this  be  called  a  tribute  ?  Or  shall  it 
be  supposed  that  I  should  dare  to  rise  up 
in  this  house,  and  propound  such  a  dis- 
graceful measure,  after  I  had  declared  that 
I  had  a  zealous  anxiety  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  this  country,  and  that,  while 
I  had  the  honour  to  stand  in  the  station 
I  now  do,  my  most  earnest  wish  would  be 
to  promote  its  honour  and  advantage  ;  and 
by  cultivating  the  most  perfect  reciprocity 
with  England,  endeavour  for  ever  to  unite 
the  two  countries  in  affection,  as  they  are 
in  interest?  I  own,  though  I  have  a  high 
respect  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
that  I  cannot  suppress  my  astonishment  at 
such  a  suggestion." 
5UO 


In  spite  of  this  outburst  of  violence,  the 
opposition  were  not  unanimous  in  their  wish 
to  reject  the  propositions ;  but  some  only 
demanded  time,  and  that  they  should  un- 
dergo careful  deliberation.  And  this  was 
not  denied  ;  for  they  occupied  the  consider- 
ation of  the  parliaments  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  during  several  months.  On  the  llth 
and  12th  of  February,  when  the  resolutions 
were  in  committee,  they  were  again  dis- 
cussed with  considerable  warmth,  and  vio- 
lently opposed  by  some.  Flood  was  fore- 
most in  the  opposition.  Grattan,  at  this 
stage  of  the  business,  approved  of  the  reso- 
lutions, though  eventually  he  opposed  them. 
"  I  am  anxious,"  he  said,  "  to  say  a  few 
words,  both  on  the  new  resolutions  and  the 
plan.  The  resolutions  I  think  absolutely 
indispensable.  They  have  a  threefold  prin- 
ciple. The  first  is,  after  the  expenses  of  the 
nation  are  paid,  to  contribute  to  the  general 
expense  of  the  empire.  The  second  is,  that, 
by  making  the  surplus  not  applicable  to  the 
general  expense  till  all  expenses  are  paid, 
it  interests  both  the  British  and  the  Irish 
ministers  in  Irish  economy.  The  third  is, 
to  subject  that  surplus  to  the  control  of  the 
Irish  parliament.  If  the  other  resolutions 
had  not  passed,  these  ought  still  to  be  sup- 
ported. They  put  an  end  to  debt ;  they 
decide  the  great  question  of  1753  ;  they  es- 
tablish Irish  economy ;  they  make  the  British 
ministry  a  guarantee  to  the  integrity  of  this 
house  and  the  economy  of  Irish  administra- 
tion. The  plan  is  open,  fair,  and  just,  and 
such  as  the  British  minister  can  justify  to 
both  nations.  He  gave  to  Ireland  what  she 
had  a  right  to  expect ;  and,  perhaps,  he 
could  not  give  her  more." 

When  the  resolutions  were  at  length 
finally  agreed  to,  and  an  address  had  been 
voted  to  the  king,  expressive  of  gratitude 
for  his  recommendation  of  them,  they  were 
sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords  on  the  12th  of 
February,  and  having  been  agreed  to  there, 
they  were  immediately  despatched  to  Eng- 
land. They  had  there  already  formed  a 
subject  of  public  discussion  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  had  raised  much  prejudice 
and  ill-feeling,  which  promised  a  very  reso- 
lute opposition.  In  laying  the  resolutions 
before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  22nd  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
tested against  the  hostile  spirit  which  had 
been  so  industriously  spread  abroad  on  this 
subject,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  what  had  been  and  what  was  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  countries.  Until 
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within  a  few  years,  he  said,  the  prevailing 
system  had  been  that  of  debarring  Ire- 
land from  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  her 
own  resources;  it  had  been  the  object  of 
government  to  make  Ireland  completely 
subservient  to  the  interests  and  opulence  of 
Great  Britain,  without  suffering  her  to  share 
in  the  bounties  of  nature,  or  in  the  industry 
of  her  citizens,  or  making  them  contribute 
to  the  general  interests  and  strength  of  the 
empire.  This  system  of  cruel  restraint  had, 
however,  been  exploded.  It  was  at  once 
harsh  and  unjust,  and  it  was  as  impolitic  as 
it  was  oppressive  ;  for  however  necessary  it 
might  be  to  the  partial  benefit  of  certain 
districts  in  Britain,  it  did  not  promote  the 
real  prosperity  and  strength  of  the  empire. 
That  which  had  been  the  system  counter- 
acted the  kindness  of  Providence,  and  sus- 
pended the  industry  and  enterprise  of  man. 
Ireland  was  put  under  such  restraint  that 
she  was  shut  out  from  every  species  of  com- 
merce. She  was  restrained  from  sending 
the  produce  of  her  own  soil  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  all  correspondence  with  the  colo- 
nies of  Britain  was  prohibited  to  her,  so 
that  she  could  not  derive  their  commodities 
but  through  the  medium  of  Britain.  This 
was  the  system  which  had  prevailed,  and 
this  was  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which  that 
country  had  been  kept  ever  since  the  revo- 
lution. Some  relaxation  of  the  system,  in- 
deed, took  place  at  an  early  period  of  this 
century ;  somewhat  more  of  the  restrictive 
laws  was  abated  under  George  II.  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  within  seven  years  that  the  sys- 
tem had  been  completely  reversed.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  but  that  when  Ireland, 
by  the  more  enlarged  sentiments  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  had  acquired  an  independent  legis- 
lature, she  would  instantly  export  her  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  to  all  the  markets 
of  the  world.  She  did  so,  and  this  was  not 
all.  England,  without  any  compact  or  bar- 
gain, generally  admitted  her  to  a  share  in 
her  colonies.  She  gave  her  liberty  to  im- 
port directly,  and  to  re-export  to  all  the 
world,  except  to  Britain,  the  produce  of 
her  colonies.  Thus  much,  he  said,  was  done 
some  years  ago ;  but  to  this  moment  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  them- 
selves. Some  trivial  points,  indeed,  had 
been  changed  ;  but  no  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  our  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  Ireland,  or  in  their's  imported  to 
England.  That,  therefore,  which  had  been 
done  was  still  viewed  by  the  people  of  Ire- 


land as  insufficient ;  and  clamours  were  ex- 
cited, and  suggestions  published  in  Dublin 
and  elsewhere,  of  putting  duties  on  our  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  under  the  name  of 
protecting  duties.  Having  thus  far  relaxed 
from  the  system  which  had  been  maintained 
since  the  revolution  ;  having  abandoned  the 
commercial  subserviency  in  which  we  had 
so  long  persevered,  and  having  so  wisely 
and  justly  put  them  into  a  state  in  which 
they  might  cultivate  and  profit  from  the 
gifts  of  Nature;  having  secured  to  them  the 
advantages  of  their  arts  and  industry;  it  was 
to  be  observed  that  we  had  abolished  one 
system  and  had  established  another  ;  but  we 
had  left  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  exactly  where  it  was.  There  were, 
he  said,  but  two  possible  systems  for  coun- 
tries situated  in  relation  to  one  another 
like  Britain  and  Ireland :  the  one,  of  hav- 
ing the  smaller  completely  subservient  and 
subordinate  to  the  greater;  to  make  the  one, 
as  it  were,  an  instrument  of  advantage,  and 
to  make  all  her  efforts  operate  in  favour  of 
and  conduce  merely  to  the  interest  of  the 
other.  This  system  we  had  tried  in  respect 
to  Ireland.  The  other  was  a  participation 
and  community  of  benefits,  and  a  system  of 
equality  and  fairness,  which,  without  tend- 
ing to  aggrandize  the  one  or  depress  the 
other,  should  seek  the  aggregate  interests  of 
the  empire.  Such  a  situation  of  commercial 
equality,  in  which  there  was  to  be  a  commu- 
nity of  benefits,  demanded  also  a  community 
of  burthens;  and  it  was  this  situation  in 
which  he  was  anxious  to  place  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  was  on  that  general  basis  that  he 
was  solicitous  of  moving  the  proposition 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  to  complete  a 
system  which  had  been  left  unfinished  and 
defective. 

Such  were  Pitt's  opinions  at  this  time  on 
the  relative  position  of  Ireland  with  regard 
to  Great  Britain.  The  concessions  which 
he  wished  to  make  to  Ireland  he  reduced  to 
two  heads,  first,  the  importation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and 
America  through  Ireland  into  Great  Britain, 
and,  second,  a  mutual  exchange  between 
the  two  countries  of  their  respective  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures  upon  equal 
terms.  With  regard  to  the  first,  he  allowed 
that  it  had  the  appearance  of  militating 
against  the  navigation  laws,  for  which  Eng- 
land had  ever  had  the  greatest  partiality  ; 
bt  i  as  she  had  already  allowed  Ireland  to 
trade  immediately  and  directly  with  the 
colonies,  he  could  not  see  how  the  importing 
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of  the  produce  of  those  colonies  circuitously 
through  Ireland  into  Great  Britain  could 
injure  the  colonial  trade  of  this  country, 
which  was  a  direct  one,  and  therefore  to  be 
made  at  a  less  expense  and  risk  than  that 
which  was  circuitous.  Pitt  concluded  by 
moving  a  general  resolution,  "  that  it  was 
highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire,  that  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should 
be  finally  adjusted,  and  that  Ireland  should 
be  admitted  to  a  permanent  and  irrevocable 
participation  of  the  commercial  advantages 
of  this  country,  when  her  parliament  should 
permanently  and  irrevocably  secure  an  aid 
out  of  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue 
of  that  kingdom,  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  protecting  the  general  commerce 
of  the  empire  in  time  of  peace." 

Fox  and  lord  North,  with  their  party, 
declared  themselves  from  the  first  hostile  to 
the  Irish  resolutions,  and  the  business  went 
on  very  slowly.  A  report  was  given  in  by 
a  committee  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations, founded  on  a  series  of  examinations 
of  the  principal  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  latter,  while 
the  result  of  their  examinations  was  repre- 
sented as  favourable  to  the  resolutions, 
held  meetings,  and  consultations  and  de- 
clared their  opinion  against  them.  The 
whole  of  March  and  April,  and  one-half  of 
the  month  of  May  were  occupied  in  receiv- 
ing petitions  and  hearing  evidence  of  manu- 
facturers and  merchants.  In  the  course  of 
these  examinations,  the  original  proposi- 
tions received  so  many  modifications,  ex- 
planations, and  additions,  that  they  were 
increased,  in  number  to  twenty.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  additional  propositions  was 
chiefly  to  provide,  that  wh  itever  navigation 
laws  the  British  parliament  should  there- 
after find  it  necessary  to  enact  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  marine,  the  same  should  be 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ireland  ;  against 
the  importing  into  Ireland,  and  from  thence 
into  Great  Britain,  of  any  other  West  India 
merchandises  than  such  as  were  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  colonies  ;  and  that  Ireland 
should  debar  itself,  from  any  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  so  long  as  it  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  continue  the  charter 
of  the  English  East  India  company. 

Pitt  brought  forward  the  twenty  resolu- 
tions on  the  12th  of  May,  1785,  and  they 
led  to  very  warm  discussions  in  the  English 
house  of  commons.  The}'  were  vigorously 
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opposed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they 
contained  concessions  to  Ireland  which 
would  be  injurious  to  England,  and  which 
it  was  said  the  British  ministers  made  under 
a  species  of  coercion,  inasmuch  as,  after 
driving  the  Irish  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
discontent  by  their  unpopular  government, 
they  were  obliged  now  to  give  them  the  com- 
mercial treaty  in  order  to  stop  their  cries. 
Thus,  said  they,  English  commerce  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  purchase  Irish  slavery.  In 
the  grand  debate  on  this  question  which 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  was 
only  brought  to  a  close  at  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  Pitt  carried  his  measure  by  a 
large  majority.  In  their  passage  through 
the  house  of  lords,  Pitt's  resolutions  were 
opposed  with  equal  vigour,  and  discussed 
with  persevering  minuteness.  The  most 
remarkable  speech  in  the  lords  was  that  of 
lord  Townsend,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land for  five  years,  at  a  period  before  the 
new  liberal  policy  had  been  adopted,  and 
who  had  taken  several  occasions  since  his 
recal  of  advocating  principles  which  he  had 
not  practised  in  his  government.  He  spoke 
again  in  the  same  tone,  and  said  that  he 
wished  many  of  their  lordships  had  visited 
the  remote  provinces  of  our  sister  kingdom: 
there  they  would  have  seen  a  hardy,  inno- 
cent, oppressed  race  of  men,  in  a  rich  soil, 
surrounded  by  numberless  flocks  and  herds, 
yet  unclothed,  unfed,  and  mostly  unhoused, 
owing  to  our  restrictions  upon  their  imports 
and  exports,  yet  contributing  their  persons 
and  their  labours  to  the  support  of  the  em- 
pire. Would  their  lordships  wish  to  con- 
tinue so  large  a  part  of  their  fellow-subjects 
in  that  state  of  subordination  and  misery? 
After  warning  them  against  forcing  the 
Irish  into  a  collision  with  England,  he  ob- 
served that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  had 
expressed  twice  the  warmest  satisfaction  and 
perfect  contentment  at  his  majesty's  gracious 
indulgences  to  that  kingdom  ;  that  the  vol- 
unteers were  dwindling,  and  that  the  force 
of  government  was  never  stronger  there, 
nor  had  ever  been  more  exerted  to  the  sup- 
pression of  rebellion  and  tumults  than  at 
that  period.  He  must,  he  declared,  ever 
honour  the  national  spirit  of  the  volunteers 
of  that  kingdom,  in  spite  of  all  the  discoun- 
tenance, discouragement,  and  expedients 
with  which  government  attempted  to  de- 
press them.  They  had  given  an  illustrious 
example  of  what  a  brave  and  animated  peo- 
ple could  effect  in  their  own  defence.  Yet 
he  did  not  carry  his  admiration  so  tar  as  to 
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approve  of  their  assembling  under  the  nose 
of  parliament,  to  prescribe  reform  and  dic- 
tate to  their  representatives.  There  was 
much  palliation  to  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
our  impassioned  neighbours,  especially  when 
they  recollected  what  a  quantity  of  political 
combustibles  had  been  exported  into  that 
kingdom  from  this,  and  even  the  most  chi- 
merical propositions  recommended,  however 
unfitting  her  peculiar  situation.  On  the 
contrary,  had  the  same  constitutional  re- 
gulations been  imparted  to  her  at  that 
period,  which  we  had  adopted  and  enjoyed 
in  this  kingdom,  those  formidable  volunteers 
had  perhaps  never  existed  ;  but  it  seemed 
we  were  as  jealous  of  our  constitutional 
superiority  as  our  commercial,  and  conse- 
quently had  surrendered  with  reluctance 
what  we  should  have  granted  with  cor- 
diality. The  alterations  which  had  been 
made  in  the  first  propositions  to  Ireland 
were  certainly  very  considerable,  and  plainly 
proved  the  defects  of  the  original  plan;  im- 
perfect and  perilous  it  certainly  was,  and  had 
it  passed,  might  have  produced  greater  evils 
than  he  was  persuaded  it  was  calculated  to 
prevent. 

After  the  resolutions  had  passed  both 
houses,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  founded 
upon  them,  which  was  read  a  first  time  on 
the  2nd  of  August.  It  was  then  allowed  to 
stand  still  until  the  decision  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  should  be  known. 

Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  August,  Mr. 
secretary  Orde  moved  in  the  Irish  house 
of  commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
which  was  a  mere  transcript  of  that  which 
was  in  abeyance  in  the  British  parliament. 
If  this  bill  encountered  some  warmth  of 
opposition  in  England,  it  was  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  storm  that  burst  upon 
it  in  the  Irish  parliament.  Grattan  joined 
with  Flood  in  opposing  it,  and  the  old  op- 
position was  increased  by  the  desertion 
from  the  treasury  benches  of  all  who  wished 
to  shew  that  they  acted  with  independence. 
Their  indignation  was  complete  when 
they  thought  they  traced  a  design  to  in- 
fringe upon  their  legislative  independence, 
and  they  placed  in  every  disadvantageous 
light  the  clause  disposing  of  their  hereditary 
revenue,  the  surrender  of  their  right  to 
commercial  legislation,  and  the  restraint 
from  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  They 
treated  the  bill  as  a  measure  fraught  with 
utter  ruin  to  the  Irish  constitution,  and  as 
an  insult  to  the  nation. 


Grattan's  eloquent  declamation  against  it 
at  the  commencement  of  the  debate  seems 
to  have  had  great  influence  both  in  the 
house  and  throughout  the  country.  He  too 
regarded  the  bill  as  a  direct  and  grave 
attack  upon  Irish  liberty,  and,  after  tracing 
briefly  the  history  of  the  Irish  trade  since 
it  had  begun  to  obtain  some  degree  of 
freedom,  he  proceeded  to  compare  what  had 
been  previously  done  with  what  was  pro- 
posed in  the  present  bill.  "  The  American 
war,"  he  said,  "  was  the  Irish  harvest. 
From  that  period,  as  from  the  lucky  moment 
of  your  fate,  your  commerce,  constitution, 
and  mind  took  form  and  vigour  ;  and  to 
that  period,  and  to  a  first  and  salient  prin- 
ciple must  they  recur  for  life  and  renova- 
tion. It  is  therefore  I  consider  those  settle- 
ments as  sacred,  and  from  them  I  am 
naturally  led  to  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  relates  to  compensation,  the  payment 
which  we  are  to  make  for  the  losses  which  we 
are  to  sustain  ;  certainly  compensation  cannot 
apply  to  the  free  trade,  supposing  it  unin- 
vaded,  first,  because  that  trade  was  your 
right ;  to  pay  for  the  recovery  of  what  you 
should  never  have  lost,  had  been  to  a  great 
degree  unjust  and  derogatory?  secondly, 
because  that  free  trade  was  established  in 
1779,  and  the  settlement  then  closed  and 
cannot  be  opened  now  ;  to  do  so  were  to 
destroy  the  faith  of  treaties,  to  make  it  idle 
to  enter  into  the  present  settlement,  and  to 
render  it  vain  to  enter  into  any  settlement 
with  the  British  minister.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  colony  trade,  that  too  was 
settled  in  1779,  on  terms  then  specified  not 
now  to  be  opened,  clogged,  conditioned,  or 
circumscribed  ;  still  less  does  compensation 
apply  to  the  free  constitution  of  1782.  His 
majesty  then  informed  you  from  the  throne, 
'  these  things  come  unaccompanied  with  any 
stipulation,' — besides,  the  free  constitution, 
like  the  free  trade,  was  your  right.  Free- 
men wont  pay  for  recovery  of  right ;  pay- 
ment had  derogated  from  the  claim  of 
right ;  so  we  then  stated  to  the  ministry.  It 
was  then  thought  that  to  have  annexed 
subsidy  to  constitution  had  been  a  barren 
experiment  on  public  poverty,  and  had 
marred  an  illustrious  experiment  on  the 
feelings  of  the  nation,  and  had  been 
neither  satisfaction  to  Ireland,  nor  revenue 
to  Great  Britain.  This  bolder  policy,  this 
happy  art,  which  saw  how  much  may  be 
got  by  tax,  and  how  much  must  be  left  to 
honour,  which  made  a  bold  push  for  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  and  leaving  her  free  to 
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acquire,  took  a  chance  for  her  disposition 
to  give,  had  its  effect,  for  since  that  time 
until  the  present  most  unfortunate  attempt, 
a  great  bulk  of  the  community  were  on  the 
side  of  government,  and  the  parliamentary 
constitution  was  a  guarantee  for  public 
peace.  See  then  what  you  obtained  without 
compensation,  a  colony  trade,  a  free  trade, 
the  independency  of  your  judges,  the 
government  of  your  army,  the  extinction  of 
the  unconstitutional  powers  of  your  council, 
the  restoration  of  the  judicature  of  your 
lords,  and  the  independency  of  your  legis- 
lature !  See  now  what  you  obtain  by 
compensation — a  covenant  not  to  trade  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  ;  a  covenant  not  to  take  foreign 
plantation  produce,  but  as  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  shall  permit ;  a  covenant 
not  to  take  British  plantation  produce,  but 
as  Great  Britain  shall  prescribe ;  a  cove- 
nant to  make  such  acts  of  navigation  as 
Great  Britain  shall  prescribe  ;  a  covenant 
never  to  protect  your  own  manufactures, 
never  to  guard  the  primum  of  those  manu- 
factures !  These  things  are  accompanied,  I  do 
acknowledge,  with  a  covenant  on  the  part 
of  England  to  disarm  your  argument  for 
protecting  duties,  to  give  the  English 
language  in  the  act  of  navigation  the  same 
construction  in  Ireland,  and  to  leave  our 
linen  markets  without  molestation  or  dimi- 
nution. One  should  think  some  God  pre- 
sided over  the  liberties  of  this  country,  who 
made  it  frugality  in  the  Irish  nation  to  con- 
tinue free,  but  has  annexed  the  penalties  of 
fine  as  infamy  to  the  surrender  of  the  con- 
stitution. From  this  consideration  of  com- 
merce, a  question  much  more  high,  much 
more  deep,  the  invaluable  question  of  con- 
stitution arises,  in  which  the  idea  of  protect- 
ing duties,  the  idea  of  reciprocal  duties,  of 
countervailing  duties,  and  all  that  detail, 
vanish,  and  the  energies  of  every  heart,  and 
the  prudence  of  every  head,  are  called  upon 
to  shield  this  nation,  that  long  depressed, 
and  at  length  by  domestic  virtue  and  foreign 
misfortune  emancipated,  has  now  to  defend 
her  newly  acquired  rights  and  her  justly 
acquired  reputation  ;  the  question  is  no 
less  than  that,  which  three  years  ago  agi- 
tated, fired,  and  exalted  the  Irish  nation, 
the  independency  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
By  this  bill  we  are  to  covenant  that  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  shall  subscribe  whatever 
laws  the  parliament  of  England  shall  pre- 
scribe, respecting  your  trade  with  the 
British  plantations,  your  trade  in  the  pro- 
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duce  of  foreign  plantations,  and  part  of 
your  trade  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  There  is  also  a  sweeping  cove- 
nant or  condition,  whereby  we  are  to  agree 
to  subscribe  whatever  laws  the  parliament 
of  England  shall  prescribe  respecting  navi- 
gation; the  adjustment  subjects  also  your 
reversionary  trade  to  the  east  to  the  same 
terms — over  all  these  objects  you  are  to 
have  no  propounding,  no  deliberative,  no 
negative,  no  legislative  power,  whatsoever. 
Here  then  is  an  end  of  your  free  trade  and 
your  free  constitution  ;  I  acquit  the  people 
of  England ;  an  ill-grounded  jealousy  for 
their  trade  seems  aggravated  by  a  well- 
founded  alarm  for  your  liberty  ;  unwilling 
to  relinquish,  but,  when  relinquished,  too 
magnanimous  and  too  wise  to  resume  abdi- 
cated tyranny — they  feel  in  these  propo- 
sitions an  honourable  solicitude  for  the 
freedom  of  Ireland,  and  the  good  faith  of 
Great  Britain,  and  see  the  darling  prin- 
ciples and  passions  of  both  countries 
wounded  in  an  arrangement  which  was  to 
compose  them  for  ever ;  to  a  proposal, 
therefore,  so  little  warranted  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  England,  so  little 
expected  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  so  little 
suggested  by  the  minister,  and  so  involving 
to  whatever  is  dear  to  your  interest,  honour, 
and  freedom,  I  answer,  no.  I  plead  past 
settlements,  I  insist  on  the  faith  of  nations; 
the  objection  should  have  been  made  when 
these  settlements  were  making ;  but  now 
the  logic  of  empire  comes  too  late.  No 
accommodation,  no  depreciation,  on  this 
subject ;  assertion  —  national  assertion  — 
national  reasscrtion !  If,  three  years  after 
the  recovery  of  your  freedom,  you  bend, 
your  children,  corrupted  by  your  example, 
will  surrender ;  but  if  you  stand  firm  and 
inexorable,  you  make  a  seasonable  impres- 
sion on  the  people  of  England,  you  give 
a  wholesome  example  to  your  children,  you 
afford  an  awful  instruction  to  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  make  (as  the  old  English  did 
in  the  case  of  their  charter)  the  attempt 
on  Irish  liberty,  its  confirmation  and  estab- 
lishment. However,  lest  certain  glosses 
should  seem  to  go  unanswered,  I  shall,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  waive  past  settle- 
ments, and  combat  the  reasoning  of  the 
English  resolutions,  the  address,  his  ma- 
jesty's answer,  and  the  reasoning  of  this 
day.  It  is  here  said,  that  the  laws  respect- 
ing commerce  and  navigation  should  be 
similar,  and  inferred  that  Ireland  should 
subscribe  the  laws  of  England  on  those 
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subjects — that  is,  the  same  law,  the  same 
legislature  ;  but  this  argument  goes  a  great 
deal  too  far — it  goes  to  the  army,  for  the 
mutiny  bill  should  be  the  same ;  it  was 
endeavoured  to  be  extended  to  the  col- 
lection of  your  revenue,  and  is  in  train  to 
be  extended  to  your  taxes;  it  goes  to  ex- 
tinction of  the  most  invaluable  part  of 
your  parliamentary  capacity ;  it  is  an  union 
• — an  incipient  and  a  creeping  union ;  a 
virtual  union,  establishing  one  will  in  the 
general  concerns  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, and  reposing  that  will  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain ;  an  union  where 
our  parliament  preserves  its  existence  after 
it  has  lost  its  authority,  and  our  people 
are  to  pay  for  a  parliamentary  establish- 
ment, without  any  proportion  of  parlia- 
mentary representation.  In  opposing  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  bill,  I  con- 
sider myself  as  opposing  an  union  in  limine, 
and  that  argument  for  union  which  makes 
similarity  of  law  and  community  of  in- 
terest (reason  strong  for  the  freedom  of 
Ireland),  a  pretence  for  a  condition  which 
would  be  dissimilarity  of  law,  because  ex- 
tinction of  constitution ;  and,  therefore, 
hostility,  not  community  of  interest.  I 
ask  on  what  experience  is  this  argument 
founded  ?  Have  you,  ever  since  your 
redemption,  refused  to  preserve  a  simi- 
larity of  law  in  trade  and  navigation  ? 
Have  you  not  followed  Great  Britain  in 
all  her  changes  of  the  act  of  navigation, 
during  the  whole  of  that  unpalatable 
business,  the  American  war  ?  Have  you 
not  excluded  the  cheap  produce  of  other 
plantations,  in  order  that  Irish  poverty 
might  give  a  monopoly  to  the  dear  pro- 
duce of  British  colonies  ?  Have  you  not 
made  a  better  use  of  your  liberty  than  Great 
Britain  did  of  her  power  ?  But  I  have  an 
objection  to  this  argument,  stronger  even 
than  its  want  of  foundation  in  reason  and 
experiment ;  I  hold  it  to  be  nothing  less 
than  an  intolerance  of  the  parliamentary 
constitution  of  Ireland,  a  declaration  that 
the  full  and  free  external  legislation  of  the 
Irish  parliament  is  incompatible  with  the 
British  empire.  I  do  acknowledge  that  by 
your  external  power  you  might  discompose 
the  harmony  of  empire,  and  I  add,  that  by 
your  power  over  the  purse  you  might  dis- 
solve the  state;  but  to  the  latter  you  owe 
your  existence  in  the  constitution,  and  to 
the  former  your  authority  and  station  in  the 
empire  ;  this  argument,  therefore,  rests  the 
connection  upon  a  new  and  a  false  principle, 
VOL.  n.  3  s 


goes  directly  against  the  root  of  parliament, 
and  is  not  a  difficulty  to  be  accommodated, 
but  an  error  to  be  eradicated  ;  and  if  any- 
body of  men  can  still  think  that  the  Irish 
constitution  is  incompatible  with  the  British 
empire,  doctrine  which  I  abjure  as  sedition 
against  the  connexion  ;  but  if  any  body  of 
men  are  justified  in  thinking  that  Irish  con- 
stitution is  incompatible  with  the  British 
empire,  perish  the  empire  !  live  the  consti- 
tution !  Reduced  by  this  false  dilemma  to 
take  a  part,  my  second  wish  is  the  British 
empire,  my  first  wish  and  bounden  duty  is 
the  liberty  of  Ireland  ;  but  we  are  told  this 
imperial  power  is  not  only  necessary  for 
England,  but  safe  for  Ireland.  What  is 
the  present  question  ?  what  but  the  abuse 
of  this  very  power  of  regulating  the  trade  of 
Ireland  by  the  British  parliament,  excluding 
you,  and  including  herself  by  virtue  of  the 
same  words  of  the  same  act  of  navigation  ? 
And  what  was  the  promovent  cause  of  this 
arrangement  ?  what  but  the  power  you  are 
going  to  surrender,  the  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent external  authority  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament, competent  to  question  that  mis- 
construction ?  What  is  the  remedy  now 
proposed  ?  the  evil.  Go  back  to  the  par- 
liament of  England  ;  I  ask  again,  what  were 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  your  eleven 
propositions  ?  what  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
British  manufacturers  on  the  subject  of 
trade  ?  And  will  you  make  them  your 
parliament,  and  that  too  for  ever,  and  that 
too  on  the  subject  of  their  jealousy,  and  in 
the  moment  they  displayed  it — safe !  I 
will  suppose  that  jealousy  realised,  that  you 
rival  them  in  some  market  abroad,  and  that 
they  petition  their  parliament  to  impose  a 
regulation  which  shall  affect  a  tonnage  which 
you  have  and  Great  Britain  has  not ;  how 
would  you  then  feel  your  situation,  when 
you  should  be  obliged  to  register  all  this  ? 
And  how  would  you  feel  your  degradation, 
when  you  should  see  your  own  manufac- 
turers pass  you  by  as  a  cypher  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  deprecate  their  ruin  at  the 
bar  of  a  foreign  parliament — safe  !  Whence 
the  American  war  ?  Whence  the  Irish  re- 
strictions? Whence  the  misconstruction  of 
the  act  of  navigation  ?  Whence  but  from 
the  evil  of  suffering  one  country  to  regulate 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  another,  and  of 
instituting,  under  the  idea  of  general  pro- 
tectoress,  a  proud  domination,  which  sacri- 
fice the  interest  of  the  whole  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  part,  and  arms  the  little  passions 
of  the  monopolist  with  the  sovereign  potency 
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of  an  imperial  parliament;  for  great  nations 
when  cursed  with  unnatural  sway  follow  but 
their  nature  when   they   are  invaded  ;  and 
human  wisdom  has  not  better  provided  for 
human  safety  than  by  limiting  the  principles 
of  human  power.     The  surrender  of  legisla- 
ture has  been  likened  to  cases  that  not  unfrc- 
quently  take  place  between  two  equal  nations 
covenanting  to  suspend,  in  particular  cases, 
their  respective  legislative  powers  for  mu- 
tual benefit.    Thus  Great  Britain  and  Portu- 
gal agree  to  suspend  their  legislative  power, 
in  favour  of  the  wine  of  the   one,  and  the 
woollen  of  the  other ;  but  if  Portugal  had 
gone  farther,  and  agreed  to   subscribe  the 
laws  of  England,  this  covenant  had  not  been 
a  treaty,  but  conquest.     So   Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  may  covenant  not  to  raise  high 
duties  on  each  other's  manufactures  ;  but  if 
Ireland  goes  farther,  and  convenants  to  sub- 
scribe British  law,  this  is  not  a  mutual  sus- 
pension of  the  exercise  of  legislative  power, 
but  a  transfer  of  the  power  itself  from  one 
country  to  another,  to  be  exercised  by  an- 
other hand.     Such  covenant  is  not  recipro- 
city of  trade ;  it  is  a  surrender  of  the  go- 
vernment of  your  trade — inequality  of  trade 
and   inequality   of   constitution.      I    speak, 
however,  as  if  such  transfer  could  take  place  ; 
but,  in  fact,  it  could  not.    Any  arrangement 
so  covenanting  is  a  mere  nullity :    it  could 
not  bind  ;    still  less  could  it  bind  your  suc- 
cessors, for  a  man  is  not  omnipotent  over 
himself;  neither  are  your  parliaments  om- 
nipotent over  themselves,  to  accomplish  their 
own   destruction,  and   propagate   death   to 
their  successors.     There  is  in  these  cases  a 
superior  relationship  to  our  respective  crea- 
tors—  God — the  community,  which  in  the 
instance  of  the  individual  arrests  the  hand 
of  suicide,  and  in  that  of  the  political  body 
stops  the  act  of  surrender,  and  makes  man 
the  means   of  propagation,  and  parliament 
the  organ  to  continue  liberty,  not  the  engine 
to  destroy  it.     However,  though   the    sur- 
render is  void,  thefe  are  two  ways  of  at- 
tempting it :  one,  by  a  surrender  in  form; 
the   other,   by  a  surrender  in  substance — 
appointing  another  parliament  your  substi- 
tute, and  consenting   to   be   its  register  or 
stamp,  by  virtue  of  which  to  introduce  the 
law  and  edict  of  another  land ;    to  clothe 
with  the  forms  of  your  law  foreign  delibe- 
rations ;   and  to  preside  over  the  disgraceful 
ceremony  of  your  own  abdicated  authority. 
Both  methods  arc  equally  surrenders,  and 
both  are  wholly  void.     I  speak  on  principle, 
the  principle   on   which    you   stand— your 
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creation.  We,  the  limited  trustees  of  the 
delegated  power,  born  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, limited  to  a  particular  time,  and  bear- 
Ing  an  inviolable  relationship  to  the  people, 
tvho  sent  us  to  parliament,  cannot  break 
that  relationship,  counteract  that  purpose, 
surrender,  diminish,  or  derogate  from  those 
privileges  we  breathe  but  to  preserve.  Could 
:he  parliament  of  England  covenant  to  sub- 
scribe your  laws  ?  Could  she  covenant  that 
young  Ireland  should  command,  and  old 
England  should  obey  ?  If  such  a  proposal 
to  England  were  mockery,  to  Ireland  it 
cannot  be  constitution.  I  rest  on  authority, 
as  well  as  principle,  the  authority  on  which 
the  revolution  rests.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  abolition  of  government,  says 
that  the  transfer  of  legislative  power  is  the 
abolition  of  the  state,  not  a  transfer.  Thus 
I  may  congratulate  this  house,  and  myself, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  British 
constitution,  that  it  cannot  perish  of  a  rapid 
mortality — not  die  in  a  day,  like  the  men 
who  should  protect  her.  Any  act  that  would 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  dead-born 
from  the  womb.  Men  may  put  down  the 
public  cause  for  a  season  ;  but  another  year 
would  see  old  constitution  advance  the  ho- 
nours of  his  head,  and  the  good  institution 
of  parliament  shaking  off  the  tomb,  to  re- 
ascend  in  all  its  pomp,  and  pride,  and  ple- 
nitude, and  privilege!" 

The  supporters  of  the  bill  in  this  debate 
were  comparatively  few,  and  not  very  warm. 

I  will  not,"  said  Mr.  Gardiner,  "  enter  into 
the  subject  at  large,  as  I  think  as  much  as 
possible  has  been  said  upon  it.  The  ad- 
mission of  the  bill,  and  whether  it  is  dero- 
gatory to  this  house,  is  the  only  question 
at  present  before  us.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  bill  is  likely  to  infringe  on  our  consti- 
tutional or  commercial  rights  ;  and  if  I  did 
think  so,  no  man  would  be  more  ready  to 
oppose  it.  I  am  of  opinion,  indeed  I  am 
convinced,  that  Ireland  never  can  participate 
in  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  without 
consenting  to  regulate  that  commerce  by  a 
similarity  of  laws.  Many  things  may  occur, 
in  process  of  time,  that  may  cause  jealousies 
and  rivalships  injurious  to  both  kingdoms, 
unless  their  trade  is  carried  on  by  similar 
laws.  Do  gentlemen  think  it  possible  to 
arrange  and  establish  a  system  of  commerce 
with  Britain  on  any  other  terms  ?  I  think 
no  man  can  say  that  it  is  practicable.  If  the 
case  is  so,  and  gentlemen  nevertheless  refuse 
to  admit  the  bill,  merely  because  it  men- 
tions that  Ireland  is  in  future  to  pass  such 
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laws,  with   respect  to  commerce,  as  Great 
Britain  shall  find  it  necessary  to  pass,  I  will 
ask  why  they  entered  at  all  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?  or    why  did   they  address  the  crown 
respecting  it?     I  do  not  think  that  any  rea- 
sonable objection  can  be  ofFered  against  the 
mode   proposed  for    the  regulation    of  the 
commerce  of  this  country  in  future  ;  for,  in 
fact,  Ireland  has  been  acting  under  similar 
laws  with  England  ever  since  we  obtained 
a  free  trade.     The  great  objection  to   the 
twenty  propositions   is,  that  we  are  to  be 
bound  by  British  laws  ;  and  a  very  strange 
objection  it  is  indeed,  when  it  is  considered 
that  our  plantation  trade  has  hitherto  been 
and  is  still  to  be  subject  to  a  similar  obliga- 
tion.    Now  I  am  sure  that  resolution  can- 
not put  us  in  a  worse  situation  than  we  are 
in  at  present.     There  is  another  matter  that 
I  must  take  notice  of.     Who  are  to  be  the 
judges  of  the  infraction  of  the  compact  be- 
tween the    two  countries  ?     It  is  declared 
by  the  bill,  that  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  must  pronounce  a 
positive  statute,    that  Ireland    has    broken 
the  treaty,  before  she  can  be  charged  with 
a  breach  of  it ;    but  if  Ireland  thinks  that 
Great  Britain  has  violated  it,  no  other  au- 
thority is   thought   necessary   for  charging 
the  breach  upon  her,  but  an  address  of  both 
houses   of  the  Irish  parliament.     This  is  a 
strong  guard  to  Ireland  against  the   influ- 
ence   that   ministers   may  be    supposed   to 
have  over  it,  and  consequently  an  advantage 
on  the  part  of  Ireland.     There  is  certainly 
one  very  great  objection  to  the  system  ;  and 
that  is,  while  it  guards  the  raw  materials  of 
England,  it  leaves  those  of  Ireland  without 
any  protection.     But  it  is  better  to  speak 
of  that  point  when  the  bill  is  before  a  com- 
mittee, than  at  present ;    it  is  no  reason  for 
refusing  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  in  ordei 
that  it  may  be  examined.     I  shall  vote  for 
the  motion,  as  I  have  so  much  confidence 
in  the  integrity  and  vigilance  of  this  house 
on  all  occasions,  especially  when  matters  ol 
consequence  to  the  interests  of  this  country 
come  under  consideration,  that  I  have  noi 
a  doubt  but  that  the  measure  will  be  dealt 
with,  upon  examination,  as  it  deserves.    Foi 
this  reason  I  hope  it  will  be  met  manfully 
and  not  stifled  in  its    birth,  in  compliance 
with    the    advice   of   those  gentlemen  who 
have  declared  they  will  vote  against  the  bil 
being  brought  in." 

The  debate  was  continued  with  unabatec 
warmth  till  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing ;  and  then,  on  a  division,  the  number; 


vere  found  to  be,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  a 
mndred  and  twenty-seven,  and  against  it, 
a  hundred  and  eight. 

The    opposition   looked  upon  this  small 
majority  as  a  victory,  while  the  ministers 
themselves  felt  that  it  was  a   defeat.     The 
ibrmer  wished   to   proceed  immediately   to 
further  resolutions,  and,  although  they  had 
sat  continuously  during  eighteen  hours,  the 
question  of  adjournment  was  only   carried 
in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  sixteen, 
and  the  house  separated  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.     When  they  reassembled  on 
Monday,    the    15th    of  August,    secretary 
Orde  announced   that  government  had  de- 
cided on  abandoning  the  bill.     He  would 
not  then,  he  said,  remind  the  house  of  the 
proceedings  that  had  taken  place  with  regard 
to  this  measure  after  having  had  so  many 
opportunities   of   expatiating  upon  it ;    he 
would  do  no  more  than  just  observe,  that 
the  measure  had  been  undertaken,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  that  house,  by 
the  government  of  both  countries,  so  far  as 
to  project  and  bring  forward  a  proposition 
for  their  mutual  benefit.     With  that  view  he 
had  the  honour  of  having  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill  then  in  his  hand,  and  he 
hoped  the  contents  of  it  would  effectually 
answer  the  purpose ;   he  had   declared  that 
on  no  ground  whatever  could  those  who  had 
engaged  in  it  have  any  view  or  satisfaction 
in  proposing  the  bill,  than  as  it  might  tend 
to  attain  that  object.     It  was  but  justice  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  given  government 
their  support,  to  say  thus  much,  as  he  was 
convinced  that  those  who  enjoyed  most  of 
its  confidence,  never  would  have  advised  or 
recommended  a  measure  that  had  not  that 
stamp.      Under    this    idea,    he   had    taken 
the  liberty  of  applying  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill ;  and  having  done  so,  he  wished  to 
have  it  understood,  that  it  was  his  desire 
that  full  time  should  be  given  for  the  con- 
sideration of  it.      In  reality  he  had  effected 
his   duty  when  he   had  brought  it  to   the 
period   of  its  being  laid  before  the  public. 
From  that  moment  he  should  consider  it  to 
be  in  their  possession,  to  do  with  it  as  they 
pleased.     He    should,    therefore,    wish     to 
collect  opinions  upon  it;  and  with  that  view 
he  should  move  to  have  it  printed,  that  the 
people    might  examine  and  understand  it, 
and  that  gentlemen  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  consulting   their   constituents,   and 
c-ol!vcting  the  sense  of  the  country  upon  it. 
From  what  had  passed  in  the  house  on  the 
last  day  that  they  had  assembled,    he   was 
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induced  to  suppose  that  considerable  time 
would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  This 
opinion,  it  was  true,  arose  from  a  minority 
of  the  house,  yet  that  minority  was  of  such 
a  nature,  and  so  composed,  that  the  gentle- 
men who  formed  it  might  be  well  supposed 
to  know  the  sense  of  the  country,  for  which 
reason  he  should  be  sorry  not  to  pay  suffi- 
cient respect  to  them.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  that  he  was  still  decidedly  of  the 
same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  measure 
that  he  ever  had  entertained,  yet  as  one 
great  object  was  to  enforce  the  justification 
of  government,  it  \vas  highly  necessary  that 
the  bill  should  be  seen  and  considered.  He 
would  with  this  view  move  that  it  be  printed, 
and  having  done  so,  he  did  not  intend  mak- 
ing any  further  motion  respecting  it  during 
the  present  session.  His  reason  was,  he 
thought  the  public  much  mistaken  in  the 
opinion  they  had  formed  of  it,  and  there- 
fore he  was  anxious  that  they  should  see  it, 
as  the  minister  wished  only  to  proceed  in 
concurrence  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  having  no  view  but  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  country,  nor  would  he 
desire  to  do  anything  with  the  measure  un- 
less it  should  appear  to  have  that  stamp 
upon  it.  He  thought  he  had  perfected  his 
duty  when  he  had  brought  it  before  the 
public.  Its  further  progress  must  be  by  a 
motion  from  them  ;  and  as  it  had  been  the 
general  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  session  should  elapse  without  fur- 
ther consideration  of  it,  in  order  to  give  the 
country  time  to  reflect  upon  it,  he  should 
proceed  in  that  way.  When  the  next  ses- 
sion commenced,  the  country  would  have 
had  sufficient  time  to  consider  it,  and  might 
take  such  further  steps  respecting  it  as  they 
thought  proper. 

Mr.  Orde's  announcement  was  received 
with  the  utmost  joy  by  the  now  formidable 
opposition,  and  Flood  rose  to  declare  his 
satisfaction.  Any  proposition,  said  he,  to 
take  away  the  right  of  legislation  from 
the  land,  he  was  an  enemy  to.  Such  a 
proposition  was  inadmissible  now  ;  it  would 
be  inadmissible  to-morrow  —  would  be  in- 
admissible at  any  time.  The  constitution 
was  not  a  subject  of  negotiation ;  it  was 
not  a  commodity  for  barter ;  it  was  not  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  resolution  he 
was  going  to  propose  was  necessary  to  shew 
the  people  of  Ireland,  to  shew  the  people 
of  England,  to  shew  the  world,  that  it  was 
too  sacred  for  the  hands  of  the  most  ruinous 
and  profligate  minister  to  touch  ;  that  it 
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was  above  the  power  or  wickedness  of  even 
such — beyond    the    grasp   of   depravity   or 
imbition.      In    his   opinion,   there    existed 
not,  at  this  day,  a  subject  of  commerce  be- 
iween  the  two  countries  worth  any  sort  of 
Itercation.    We  now  had  a  right  of  trading 
with  any  part  of  the  world  that  chooses  to 
trade  with  us  ;  no  stipulation  was,  therefore, 
lecessary  ;  common  probity  would  be  suffi- 
cient.    To  think  of  binding  the  legislature 
was  foolish  and  absurd,  as  the  constitution 
acknowledged ;    common  sense,   or   reason, 
acknowledged    no  power   to  reside   in   one 
parliament  to  bind  any  future  parliament, 
"ircumstances  might,  in  the  course  of  time, 
je   so  changed,  as  to   render  what  at  one 
jeriod  might  be  a  wise  and   salutary  mea- 
sure, directly  the   contrary.      There   could 
never,  therefore,  exist  any  one  general  re- 
medy, irrevocable,  and  to  be  applied  to  all 
cases   whatever.       The    regulation    of    the 
:ommerce  and  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries   must  be  left  to  their   respective 
legislatures,  to  be  settled  from  time  to  time, 
as  to  them  might  seem  meet.    That  England 
could  have  nothing  to  fear  from  leaving  this 
in  such  a  situation,  he  assumed,  from  the 
conduct  invariably  observed  by  Ireland  since 
the  recovery  of  a  free  constitution.     "  Had 
we,  since  that  period — had  we,   since   we 
were    permitted    to   legislate    for    our   own 
commerce,  shewn  any  indisposition  toward 
that  country  ?     Had  we  not,  on   the   con- 
trary, gone,  on  very  many  occasions,  farther 
than    the    interests   of  Ireland    could    well 
permit  ?       Had  we  never,  since,  sacrificed 
some  of  our  most  important  interests  at  the 
shrine  of   their  good  pleasure  ?"     Arguing 
from    the    greater   influence    possessed    by 
England  in  our  parliament,  than  by  Ireland 
in  hers,  he  said  there  was  no  necessity  for 
that    kingdom    to    invade    the    constitution 
of  this,  the  only  nation  that  shewed  itself 
friendly   to   Great    Britain ;    and  we  could 
not,  ought  not,  must  not  attempt  the   sub- 
version of  the  constitution.     He  said,  that 
as  the  whole  business  was  to  be  considered 
only  in  the  light  of  a  bargain  between  two 
equal  and  independent  states,  as  each  sought 
its  own    advantage,  the    rejection   of   their 
own  propositions  here  could  give  no  offence 
to  the  English  parliament ;  nor  should  any 
Irishman  be  chagrined   because    the  legis- 
lature of  England  did  not  agree  to  the  pro- 
positions  of  this   country.       He   then  pro- 
posed a  resolution,  "  that  we  hold  ourselves 
bound  not  to  enter  into  any  engagement  to 
give  up  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  the 
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parliament  of  Ireland  to  legislate  for  Ireland 
in  all  cases  whatever,  as  well  externally  as 
commercially  and  internally." 

Flood's  resolution  drew  on  another  warm 
debate,  and  many  of  those  who  had  voted 
against  the  bill  disapproved  of  it.  Rather, 
therefore,  than  close  the  question  with  a 


diminished  minority,  and  thus  lessen  the 
popular  victory,  Flood  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  motion.  Thus  the  subject  of  the 
commercial  treaty,  a  subject  which  had 
caused  the  greatest  agitation  throughout 
Ireland  for  some  months  was  set  at  rest  for 
the  present. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OTHER  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT  ;   DISTURBED  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  DURING  THE 
SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  OF  1785;   REOPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT;   O'CONNOR'S  INSURRECTION. 


HE  bill  to  regulate 
the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the 
two  countries  was 
the  subject  of  prin- 
cipal interest  during 
this  session  of  the  Irish 
parliament.  Several 
other  questions,  how- 
ever, gave  rise  to  animated  debates,  though  the 
government  continued  to  carry  its  measures 
by  large  majorities.  In  the  first  resolute 
attack  by  the  opposition,  that  on  the 
subject  of  attachments,  ministers  had  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  against 
forty-eight.  Early  in  the  session  Mr. 
Rowley,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county  of  Antrim,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  preserving  the  independence  of  par- 
liament. Its  object  was  to  prevent  the 
selling  of  seats  in  parliament ;  but  it  was 
opposed  by  the  advocates  of  parliamentary 
reform,  because  it  was  only  a  half-measure, 
and  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
it  only  found  twenty-one  supporters. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  while  the  com- 
mercial resolutions  were  under  considera- 
tion in  England,  Flood  again  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Irish  house  of  commons  the 
popular  subject  of  parliamentary  reform. 
After  expatiating  on  the  corruption  of  par- 
liaments, and  the  danger  with  which  this 
corruption  threatened  the  nation,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  state  some  of  the  electioneering 
practices  resorted  to  in  Ireland.  "  There 
is  scarce  a  corporate  body  in  the  kingdom," 
he  said,  "  but  that  has  been  deprived  of 
their  rights  of  election  ;  to  remedy  which, 
it  sterns  necessary,  first  to  take  away  by  an 


act  of  parliament,  every  bye-law  or  usage 
that  hath  crept  into  places  to  deprive  elec- 
tors of  their  original  right  of  voting ; 
secondly,  that  every  leasehold  housekeeper 
in  every  borough  or  town  corporate  should 
vote  ;  thirdly,  to  register  all  freeholds  what- 
ever. We  have  seen  elections  carried  on 
from  day  to  day  for  a  very  long  period, 
where  it  was  well  known  that  not  one  free- 
holder was  polled,  and  these  mockeries  of 
electors  were  polled  as  ten  pound  free- 
holders. To  remedy  this,  let  every  free- 
holder be  registered  at  least  as  a  forty- 
shilling  freeholder,  or  not  have  a  vote  at  all. 
It  is  well  known  that  gentlemen  in  different 
counties  agree  to  make  freeholders  on  this 
condition — I  will  make  forty  or  fifty  free- 
holders in  your  county,  if  you  will  make 
the  same  in  mine ;  and  they  shall  go  to  you 
on  condition  that  yours  come  to  me.  Thus 
they  travel  about,  and  a  band  of  itinerant 
freeholders  dispose  of  the  representation 
of  the  country,  while  mock  electors  are 
brought  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and 
from  the  south  to  the  north,  an  army  of 
fictitious  freeholders  produced  as  true.  In 
towns  too,  what  is  the  practice  ?  A  parcel 
of  friends  are  made  honorary  members,  who 
deprive  the  electors  of  their  franchise  and 
bestow  the  name  of  representative  on  one 
who  has  really  no  relation  to  them.  My 
idea,  therefore  is,  that  no  man  shall  be 
admitted  to  have  a  vote  in  any  town,  unless 
he  has  one  hundred  pounds  a-year  free- 
hold ;  or  resides  within  the  precincts  of  the 
place.  I  should  also  wish  to  enforce  a 
residence  personally  and  actually  for  six 
months  before  the  test  of  the  writ  of  elec- 
tion ;  that  every  man  should  be  acquainted 
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with  them  upon  the  tender  of  their  votes. 
I  wish,  too,  that  the  sheriff  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  discretionary  power,  and 
rendered  merely  ministerial,  as  to  the  act  of 
election  ;  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  appoint 
persons  who  might  hold  the  election  in 
every  barony  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
This  I  think,  would  prevent  corruption,  and 
accelerate  the  election.  Besides  the  pro- 
secution now  allowed  by  law  for  false 
registry,  my  intention  is  to  give  a  penalty 
to  be  recovered  by  any  kind  of  action 
before  any  judge  of  assize.  It  is  also  my 
wish  that  every  man  shall  be  registered  in 
the  barony  where  he  resides,  and  poll  there 
and  nowhere  else.  The  precedent  of  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  borough  of  Shore- 
ham  was  a  good  one ;  it  had  its  right  of 
election  restored  by  annexing  certain 
parishes  annexed  to  it.  To  restore  and 
keep  up  a  chain  of  populous  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  will  be  one  of  the  great  means  of 
improving  the  representation ;  I  shall  there- 
fore move  that  the  house  do  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  for 
the  following  purpose :  to  prepare  a  clause 
or  clauses  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  equal  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  parliament,  the  better  to 
promote  due  population  in  small  contracted 
or  decayed  cities,  towns  corporate,  and 
boroughs,  whereby  it  shall  be  provided  that 
any  city,  town  corporate,  or  borough 
returning  members  to  serve  in  parliament, 
which  shall  not,  twelve  months  before  the 
next  general  election,  contain,  duly  regis- 
tered, a  number  of  resident  protestant 
leasehold  housekeepers,  not  less  in  Leinster, 
Munster,  or  Connaught  than  seventy,  nor 
less  in  Ulster  than  one  hundred  and  forty, 
in  each  city,  town  corporate,  or  borough 
respectively,  shall  return  to  parliament  one 
representative  only  on  the  next  general 
election ;  and  shall  continue  on  every  sub- 
sequent election  to  return  one  representa- 
tive and  no  more,  until  such  number  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  completed ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  such  number  shall  be  completed, 
then  the  said  city,  town  corporate,  or 
borough,  shall  again  return  two  representa- 
tives to  parliament,  and  shall  continue  so 
to  do  as  long  as,  and  no  longer  than,  it 
shall  retain  the  aforesaid  number  complete." 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  replied  to  Flood 
in  a  long  and  able  speech,  in  which  he  con- 
troverted the  statement  that  parliamentary 
reform  was  the  unbiassed  wish  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  asserted  that  the  manner  in  which 
what  was  called  the  people's  opinion  was 
got  up  was  at  least  as  corrupt  as  the  parlia- 
mentary representation  of  the  people.  The 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  parliamentary 
reform,  he  said,  were  in  general  made  by 
small  numbers  of  persons,  and  were  not 
composed  of  those  most  capable  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  subject.  After  detailing 
at  some  length  the  practices  of  the  agita- 
tors, he  proceeded  to  observe  :  "  Now,  sir, 
I  say  wherever  the  people  collectively  have 
given  an  opinion  in  favour  of  reform,  they 
have  spoken  by  a  decided  minority  of  the 
voters  in  the  place  whose  sense  they  would 
convey  ;  and  the  public  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject is  conspicuous  in  the  elections  of  dele- 
gates to  the  national  congress.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  that  measure ;  that  has  been 
already  sufficiently  explained ;  I  know,  too, 
that  several  respectable  gentlemen  were 
elected  to  that  assembly  ;  I  only  speak  of  it 
at  present  merely  as  it  bears  testimony  tc 
the  national  sentiment;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  manner  of  the  elections,  where 
they  were  held,  and  the  number  of  places 
where  no  such  were  held  at  all,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  conclude  that  the  sense  of  the  na- 
tion was  adverse  to  the  measure.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  whole  province  of  Munster 
sent  no  delegate  ;  and  I  am  sure  every  county 
or  city,  within  my  knowledge,  which  elected 
delegates,  elected  them  by  a  decided  mino- 
rity of  those  entitled  by  law  to  vote  for 
representatives.  The  honourable  member 
who  introduced  this  bill  knows  very  well 
the  election  for  the  county  in  which  he 
resides  was  not  held  even  in  the  body  of  the 
county  itself;  it  was  held  in  another  county, 
where  the  freeholders  had  not  a  right  by 
law  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  even 
under  the  king's  writ ;  and  though  I  do 
allow  that  five  respectable  gentlemen  were 
the  objects  of  their  choice,  yet  no  man  alive 
will  say  that  the  sense  of  twelve  hundred 
freeholders  were  expressed  by  an  assembly 
convened  out  of  their  county,  and  composed 
of  thirtv,  or  forty,  or  fifty,  of  those  free- 
holders and  the  populace  of  a  large  city. 
We  are  all  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  election  for  the  metro- 
polis was  conducted.  I  do  not  mean  any 
disrespect  to  the  gentlemen  that  were 
elected ;  I  dare  say  they  were  very  worthy 
of  the  trust;  but  the  manner  was  this: — 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  in  the 
usual  place  of  election,  it  was  by  a  sort  of 
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popular  certiorari,  removed  to  a  place  never 
before  resorted  to,  as  the  seat  of  election, 
though  it  has  lately  been  the  scene  of  sum- 
mary justice  ;  a  part  of  the  city,  perhaps 
recommended  by  the  popularity  of  its  name 
— it  is  called  the  liberty  ;  or,  perhaps,  pre- 
ferred to  all  others,  from  an  opinion  that  in 
that  centre  of  peace  and  industry,  in  that 
sacred  suburb,  diversity  of  opinion  would 
be  silenced ;  that  the  friends  of  experiment 
were  sure  to  find  a  decisive  support,  and 
that  though  the  election  might  not  be  per- 
fectly free,  it  would  certainly  be  unani- 
mous. I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a 
description  of  other  elections  throughout 
this  country,  but  submit  it  to  the  obser- 
vation of  gentlemen  to  judge  in  general 
what  testimonies  they  bore  of  the  national 
opinion.  The  grand  aggregate  body  were 
indeed  liberal  and  comprehensive  in  their 
invitations;  they  looked  to  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  the  north  and  the  south  at  once, 
but  unfortunately  the  whole  kingdom  was 
not  at  that  time  sufficiently  informed,  as 
they  are  now,  that  the  great  men  who  con- 
ducted and  enlightened  that  assembly  were 
really  persons  whose  condition  in  life  gave 
them  an  authority,  and  whose  education 
that  degree  of  knowledge  which  could 
entitle  them  to  stand  and  talk  to  the  nation 
about  a  change  of  its  constitution.  Their 
summons,  therefore,  was  disregarded ;  those 
who  were  bidden  refused  to  come ;  one 
would  not  come  because  he  had  a  piece  of 
ground,  another  would  not  come  because 
he  had  five  yoke  of  oxen,  another  would 
not  come  because  he  had  got  a  wife  (and 
excellent  reasons  in  my  opinion  for  not 
coming  !)  I  will  not  say  that  on  these  re- 
fusals they  sent  out  into  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city,  into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  for  guests,  because  I  know  respec- 
table guests  were  gotten ;  but  this  I  must 
say,  that  their  elections  afterwards  became 
so  concise  and  summary,  that  if  the  sense  of 
the  nation  had  not  been  decidedly  against 
the  measure,  it  is  impossible  the  house 
should  not  have  been  filled.  Now,  sir,  as 
to  the  interference  of  the  people  at  large  on 
every  political  question,  I  am  willing  to 
allow  it  every  extent  consistent  with  our 
form  of  government.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  us  everything  in  our 
power  to  promote  their  real  happiness ; 
they  are  entitled  to  our  love  while  they 
behave  well  ;  they  are  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  whilst  they  obey  them, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  liberty  whilst  they 


will  share  it  with  others.  But  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  and  the  nature  of 
tilings,  have  drawn  a  line,  and  fixed  a  boun- 
dary to  their  interference  in  the  state  ;  they 
are  the  object  of  all  government,  but  not 
government  itself;  whenever  they  have 
been  so,  their  dominion  has  been  tyranny, 
and  the  public  condition  unhappiness.  It 
is  very  true,  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
all  degrees  of  men,  but  education  and  inter- 
course enlighten  some  minds  above  others, 
and  men  must  be  exalted  on  some  little 
eminence  above  the  level  of  the  community 
to  look  far  into  remote  objects  ;  but  when 
you  observe  men  of  low  rank  and  condition, 
the  obscure,  the  ignorant,  and  the  despe- 
rate, desirous  to  step  into  a  sphere  to  which 
they  are  inadequate,  you  may  be  sure  the 
state  is  disordered.  If  the  man  that  cleans 
your  shoes  were  to  aspire  at  that  chair 
which  you  fill  with  so  much  ability,  you 
would  laugh  at  the  absurdity,  if  you  were 
not  controlled  in  your  mirth  by  the  reflec- 
tion '  that  it  was  a  symptom  of  public  dis- 
order.' " 

Flood's  bill  was  brought  in  on  the  12th 
of  May,  and,  after  a  not  very  animated 
debate,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
After  this  failure,  little  business  of  impor- 
tance was  brought  forward.  Grattan  had 
on  one  occasion  said — "  I  think  the  mind  of 
every  man  in  this  kingdom  should  be  ap- 
plied to  one  point,  and  one  point  only — 
the  commercial  arrangements;  and  that  no 
other  business  should  interfere  with  the 
subject  of  that  arrangement ;  "  and  his  wish 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  com- 
plied with.  The  last  debate  on  the  subject 
of  the  commercial  bill,  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, was  closed  on  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  a  complaint  of  the  veteran 
speaker,  Mr.  Pery,  that  he  was  much  indis- 
posed, and  the  house  adjourned  to  the  5th 
of  September.  When  it  reassembled  on 
the  day  last  mentioned,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Pery  announced  his  determination,  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age  and  the  decline  of 
his  strength,  to  resign  the  speakership,  and 
John  Foster,  the  member  for  Louth,  was 
elected  in  his  place.  Next  day  an  address 
of  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
duke  of  Rutland  was  moved  and  carried  by 
a  very  large  majority,  in  spite  of  some  oppo- 
sition from  Grattan,  who  was  now  joining 
more  decidedly  in  the  opposition  to  the 
dul-o  of  Rutland's  government.  On  the 
7th  of  September,  the  lord  lieutenant  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  to  the  22nd  of  No- 
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vember,  with  a  speech  in  which  he  made 
particular  allusion  to  the  question  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  "  Although  the  very 
advanced  season  of  the  year,"  he  said,  "ren- 
ders it  expedient  to  conclude  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  I  flatter  myself  that 
the  great  object  of  adjusting  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  has  not  in 
vain  engaged  your  attention,  and  protracted 
your  deliberations.  You  have  repeatedly 
expressed  your  wishes  for  the  attainment  of 
an  equitable  settlement,  and  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  observe  that  you  continue  to 
be  impressed  with  the  true  sense  of  its 
necessity  and  importance.  You  will  have 
the  fullest  leisure  to  pursue  our  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  in  private,  with  that  dis- 
passionate assiduity  which  it  so  eminently 
deserves."  In  speaking  of  the  supplies,  he 
said — "  The  necessity  of  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  debt  cannot  be  too  strongly 
enforced,  and  it  shall  be  my  earnest  and 
constant  endeavour  to  render  your  wise 
exertions  for  this  salutary  purpose  effectual 
and  permanent.  I  feel  the  truest  satisfac- 
tion," he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  in  observing 
the  various  beneficial  laws  which  have  passed 
during  this  session,  and  the  wholesome 
effects  of  your  wisdom  in  the  returning 
tranquillity  and  industry,  and  in  the  rising 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  The  conduct 
of  parliament  has  had  its  just  influence; 
their  deliberate  spirit  and  approved  atten- 
tion at  all  times  to  the  public  welfare,  has 
inspired  the  people  with  full  confidence  in 
the  legislature,  and  will  teach  them  to  con- 
sider their  true  interests  with  calmness  and 
discretion.  The  noblest  object  to  which  I 
can  direct  my  attention,  and  which  will  ever 
constitute  the  happiness  and  pride  of  my 
life,  is  the  establishment  of  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  by  extending  and  securing  her 
commerce,  and  by  cementing  and  perpetu- 
ating her  connection  with  Great  Britain; 
and  I  trust  you  will  continually  cherish  this 
sentiment  in  the  national  mind,  that  the 
stability  and  strength  of  the  empire  can 
alone  be  ultimately  ensured  by  uniting  the 
interests  and  objects  of  both  kingdoms  in  a 
general  and  equitable  system  of  reciprocal 
and  common  advantage." 

When  parliament  rose,  the  popular  agita- 
tion throughout  the  country  increased,  and 
the  city  of  Dublin  especially  continued  to 
be  the  scene  of  not  and  disorder  through 
the  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the 
year  1785.  The  old  plan  of  non-importa- 
tion agreements  was  again  resorted  to,  and 
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engagements  of  this  kind  became  popular 
throughout  the  kingdom.  They  received 
the  sanction  of  several  grand  juries,  and  the 
merchants  of  the  trading  ports  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  subscribe  to  them.  The 
mob  everywhere  undertook  to  enforce  these 
prohibitory  contracts,  and  they  led  to  the 
commission  of  unjustifiable  acts  of  violence. 
In  Dublin  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  restrain  these  excesses  within  some 
bounds,  to  post  the  military  in  such  parts  of 
the  city  as  were  most  subject  to  tumult, 
and  sentinels  were  placed  to  prevent  or  give 
notice  of  the  first  appearance  of  riot.  Even 
these  precautions  were  hardly  sufficient  to 
check  the  discontent  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  firm  conduct  of  the  government  only 
increased  the  unpopularity  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, until  he  could  hardly  pass  along  the 
streets  without  the  risk  of  being  insulted. 
On  one  occasion,  when  his  excellency  paid 
a  visit  to  the  theatre,  he  was  received  on  his 
arrival  in  the  house  by  the  performance  of  a 
piece  of  music  called  the  volunteers  march. 
A  general  uproar  ensued,  and  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  evening  were  stopped. 
The  duke  of  Rutland  himself  narrowly 
escaped  from  the  mob,  which  proclaimed  its 
intention  of  subjecting  his  person  to  the 
same  outrages  which  they  were  in  the  cus- 
tom of  inflicting  upon  other  objects  of 
popular  vengeance. 

Most  parts  of  the  kingdom  began  to  be 
invaded  by  this  riotous  spirit,  which  gave 
rise  to  frequent  disturbances.  In  the  north, 
the  struggle  between  the  defenders  and  the 
peep-of-day  boys  continued.  In  the  south, 
and  more  especially  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, the  whiteboys  were  succeeded  by  a 
set  of  insurgents  who  assumed  the  name  of 
right-boys,  and  professed  to  be  commanded 
by  a  leader,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
captain  Right.  The  proceedings  of  these 
men,  who  rose  into  importance  towards  the 
spring  of  1786,  were  directed  chiefly  against 
the  protestant  clergy,  and  presented  marks 
of  organization  which  pointed  to  men  above 
the  station  of  the  peasantry  as  the  pro- 
moters of  them.  They  suggested  to  the 
fanners  to  enter  into  a  combination,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  not  to  deliver  their 
tithes,  or  to  assist  any  clergyman  in  drawing 
them.  At  the  same  time,  a  printed  form  of 
summons  to  the  clergy  to  draw  their  tithe, 
penned  with  legal  accuracy,  was  circulated 
in  Minister,  and  men  attended  at  the  Romish 
chapels,  and  in  market  towns,  to  administer 
the  right-boy  oath  to  the  lower  class  of  the 
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population.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
publish  a  ti thing-table,  fixing  what  they 
were  willing  to  allow  the  clergy,  which 
amounted  to  little  better  than  depriving  the 
clergy  of  their  livelihood.  The  more  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  portion  of  the 
Roman  catholic  clergy  supported  the  go- 
vernment in  its  efforts  to  restore  tranquillity 
to  the  country  ;  and  Dr.  Troy,  the  Roman 
catholic  bishop  of  Ossory,  distinguished 
himself,  as  usual,  by  addressing  a  circular 
letter  of  instructions  to  his  clergy,  in  which 
he  said :  "  Notwithstanding  the  uniform 
doctrine  of  the  catholic  church  concerning 
the  invalidity  of  combination  oaths  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  late  one  administered  by 
persons  calling  themselves  right-boys  in 
particular,  has  been  frequently  explained,  I 
am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  that  some 
of  our  deluded  people,  who  have  taken  the 
said  wicked  oath,  think,  or  seem  to  think, 
themselves  obliged  to  observe  it.  In  order 
to  remove  this  great  error,  equally  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  society  and  reli- 
gion, I  think  it  necessary  to  require  each 
and  every  one  of  you  (as  I  do  hereby)  to 
declare,  in  the  name  of  God  arid  our  church, 
from  your  respective  altars,  that  the  afore- 
said right-boy  oath  is  so  far  from  being 
binding  in  conscience,  that  whoever  obsti- 
nately adheres  to  the  contrary  opinion  is 
unworthy  of  catholic  communion,  because 
he  acts  in  direct  and  scandalous  opposition 
to  the  express  command  of  God,  the  laws 
of  the  church,  and  statutes  of  the  realm. 
You  are  not,  therefore,  to  administer  any 
sacrament  to  such  persons,  even  when  dying, 
as  have  taken  the  said  oath,  unless  they 
shall  abjure  it  entirely,  and  promise  to  hold 
and  regard  it  as  null  and  void,  and  of  no 
effect.  If,  after  this  our  solemn  declara- 
tion, any  person  calling  himself  a  Roman 
catholic,  who  has  already  taken  or  may 
hereafter  take  the  said  oath,  shall  depart 
this  life  after  refusing  to  make  the  above- 
mentioned  abjuration  and  promise,  he  is 
to  be  deprived  of  all  the  rights  and  suffrages 
of  our  holy  church,  and  to  be  looked  upon 
in  every  respect  as  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  saints.  I  confide  much  in  your 
zealous  and  prudent  endeavours  to  reclaim 
these  misguided  poor  creatures ;  and  hope1 
our  efforts  to  procure  their  happiness  and 
promote  public  peace  will,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  prove  successful." 

In  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  they 
had  met  with,  ministers  did  not  relinquish 
the  scheme  of  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
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commercial  intercourse.  Pamphlets  in  fa- 
vour of  the  measure  were  published  during 
the  recess,  especially  one  by  Mr.  Orde,  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  addressed  to  his  consti- 
tuents. When  parliament  reassembled  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1786,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  lord  lieutenant  had  the 
commercial  bill  of  the  previous  session  in 
view  when  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
their  natural  solicitude  for  the  welfare  ol 
Ireland,  and  a  just  sense  of  her  real  interests, 
would  direct  all  their  deliberations,  and 
point  out  to  them  the  line  of  conduct  which 
might  be  most  conducive  to  the  public 
advantage,  and  to  that  lasting  connection 
between  the  sister  kingdom  so  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  both.  He  said  to  the 
house  of  commons — "  The  principle  which 
you  so  wisely  established,  of  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  the  national  debt,  will,  I 
hope,  appear  already  to  have  proved  suc- 
cessful; and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  your 
wisdom  will  persevere  in  measures  which  in 
their  operation  promise  such  beneficial 
effects."  And  in  alluding  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  he  told  parliament 
that  "  A  systematic  improvement  of  the 
police,  and  a  vigorous  execution  of  the 
laws,  were  essential  not  only  to  the  due  col- 
lection of  the  public  revenue,  but  to  tiie 
security  of  private  property,  and  indeed  to 
the  protection  of  society.  The  frequent 
outrages  which  have  been  committed  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  will  particu- 
larly call  your  attention  to  this  important 
object." 

Grattan  had  now  thrown  himself  entirely 
into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  which  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  desertion  of 
Mr.  Conolly  and  others,  who  had  hitherto 
supported  the  measures  of  government. 
Thus  enforced,  the  popular  party  became 
unusually  active,  and  the  debate  on  the 
address  was  carried  on  with  some  heat.  It 
turned  chiefly  upon  the  commercial  bill, 
against  which  many  public  meetings  during 
the  recess  had  declared  their  sentiments, 
and  its  opponents  in  the  house  now  held 
for  the  popular  opinion  as  one  of  their  chief 
arguments  against  it.  The  ministerial  party 
retorted  by  describing  the  partial  manner  in 
which  these  demonstrations  had  been  got 
up,  and  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to 
prejudice  the  populace.  "  I  have  heard  it 
said,"  lord  Luttrell  observed,  "  that  the 
pet  |>le  are  unwilling  to  receive  the  system 
that  was  offered.  I  know  the  arts  that  are 
used  to  make  the  people  unwilling;  but  the 
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people  do  not  always  remain  in  the  same 
opinion.  Sometimes  they  change  their  opi- 
nion in  a  year,  sometimes  in  a  month,  some- 
times in  a  week,  nay,  sometimes  even  in  a 
day,  and  if  the  present  session  should  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  last,  1  am  persuaded  it 
will  outlive  the  present  opinion  of  the 
people."  "  As  to  the  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced last  session,"  said  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, "I  have  read,  I  believe,  all  the  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  entered  into  against  it, 
and  I  find  the  proceedings  at  the  dilf'ercnt 
meetings  upon  the  bill  have  been  thus : — 
sometimes  they  have  read  it,  sometimes 
they  have  not ;  then  they  have  stated  some- 
thing that  was  not  in  the  bill,  and  this 
something  they  have  condemned.  Nay, 
they  have  condemned  every  part  of  the 
negotiation  as  injurious  to  their  constitu- 
tion, and  an  alienation  of  their  unalienable 
rights.  They  say  a  covenant  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  to  secure  to  them  for  ever  a 
decided  preference  to  their  linens,  is  inju- 
rious to  their  constitution,  and  an  alienation 
of  their  unalienable  rights.  A  covenant 
never  to  tax  coals,  bark,  and  sundry  mate- 
rials necessary  to  manufacture,  is  an  in- 
fringement on  their  constitution,  and  an 
alienation  of  their  unalienable  rights;  so 
that,  while  the  people  of  this  country  re- 
main in  their  present  humour,  I  never  will 
advise  that  any  commercial  system  be  under- 
taken, because  it  is  impossible  to  give  them 
satisfaction,  until  time  and  cool  reflection 
shall  show  them  that  to  accept  the  many 
and  great  advantages  offered  by  England, 
would  neither  be  a  dereliction  of  their  con- 
stitution, nor  an  alienation  of  their  unalien- 
able rights." 

The  opposition  followed  up  the  advan- 
tage they  seemed  to  have  gained,  by  repeat- 
ing during  the  session  several  of  their  old 
popular  motions.  Of  these,  the  one  most 
likelj  at  the  moment  to  add  to  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  government,  was  that  of 
the  pension  list,  and  on  the  6th  of  March, 
Mr.  Forbes,  who  represented  Drogheda, 
brought  the  subject  before  the  house  of 
commons  in  the  form  of  a  motion,  "  That 
the  present  application  and  amount  of 
pensions  on  the  civil  establishment,  are  a 
grievance  to  the  nation  and  demand  re- 
dress." He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  and  warmly  opposed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  by  sir  Hercules 
Langrishe  and  others.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Grattan,  in  some  heat,  uttered 
the  offensive  expression,  in  giving  his  vote 
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in  favour  of  the  motion,  "  Should  I  affirm 
the  pension  list  is  not  a  grievance,  I  should 
affirm,  in  the  face  of  my  country,  an  im- 
pudent, insolent,  and  a  public  lie."  The 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  to  seventy ;  yet,  on  the  13th 
of  March  the  same  gentleman  returned  to 
the  attack  by  bringing  a  bill  into  parlia- 
ment to  limit  the  amount  of  pensions. 
The  debate  on  this  occasion  was  much 
longer,  and  not  less  warm.  The  bill  was 
opposed  on  the  old  plea,  that  it  was  an 
encroachment  on  the  prerogative ;  it  was 
represented  that  the  grievance  was  one 
created  long  ago,  that  the  additions  to  the 
pension  list  of  late  years  were  not  unrea- 
sonable, and  were  founded  on  merit,  and 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  power  of  granting  pensions  would  in 
future  be  abused.  The  chief  speakers 
against  the  bill  were,  sir  Hercules  Lang- 
rishe, sir  Boyle  Roche,  and  the  attorney- 
general.  It  was  supported  by  Curran,  who 
assailed  the  pension  list  with  wit  as  well 
as  eloquence.  "  I  am  surprised,"  he  said, 
banteringly,  "  that  gentlemen  have  taken 
up  such  a  foolish  opinion,  as  that  our  con- 
stitution is  maintained  by  its  different  com- 
ponent parts,  mutually  checking  and  con- 
trolling each  other.  They  seem  to  think 
with  Hobbes,  that  a  state  of  nature  is  a 
state  of  warfare,  and  that  like  Mahomet's 
coffin,  the  constitution  is  suspended  be- 
tween the  attraction  of  different  powers.  My 
friends  seem  to  think  that  the  crown  should 
be  restrained  from  doing  wrong  by  a  phy- 
sical necessity,  forgetting,  that  if  you  take 
away  from  a  man  all  power  to  do  wrong, 
you  at  the  same  time  take  away  from  him 
all  merit  of  doing  right,  and  making  it  im- 
possible for  men  to  run  into  slavery,  you 
enslave  them  most  effectually.  But  if 
instead  of  the  three  different  parts  of  our 
constitution  drawing  forcibly  in  right  lines, 
at  opposite  directions,  they  were  to  unite 
their  power,  and  draw  all  one  way,  in  one 
right  line,  how  great  would  be  the  effect  of 
their  force,  how  happy  the  direction  of  this 
union !  The  present  system  is  not  only 
contrary  to  mathematical  rectitude,  but 
to  public  harmony  ;  but  if  instead  of  privi- 
lege setting  up  his  back  to  oppose  preroga- 
tive, he  was  to  saddle  his  back  and  invite 
prerogative  to  ride,  how  comfortably  might 
they  both  jog  along;  and  therefore  it  de- 
lights me  to  hear  the  advocates  for  the 
royal  bounty  flowing  freely,  and  spon- 
taneously, and  abundantly,  as  Holywell  in 
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Wales.  If  the  crown  grants  double  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  in  pensions,  they 
approve  of  their  royal  master,  for  he  is 
breath  of  their  nostrils.  But  we  will  find 
that  this  complaisance,  this  gentleness 
between  the  crown  and  its  true  servants,  is 
not  confined  at  home,  it  extends  its  in- 
fluence to  foreign  powers.  Our  merchants 
have  been  insulted  in  Portugal,  our  com- 
merce interdicted ;  what  did  the  British 
lion  do  ?  Did  he  whet  his  tusks  ?  Did  he 
bristle  up  arid  shake  his  mane  ?  Did  he 
roar?  No;  no  such  thing — the  gentle 
creature  wagged  his  tail  for  six  years  at  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  and  now  we  hear  from  the 
Delphic  oracle  on  the  treasury  bench,  that 
he  is  wagging  his  tail  in  London  to  chevalier 
Pinto,  who  he  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  tell 
us  will  allow  his  lady  to  entertain  him  as  a 
lapdog;  and  when  she  does,  no  doubt  the 
British  factory  will  furnish  some  of  their 
softest  woollens  to  make  a  cushion  for  him 
to  lie  upon.  But  though  the  gentle  beast 
has  continued  so  long  fawning  and  couch- 
ing, I  believe  his  vengeance  will  be  great  as 
it  is  slow,  and  that  posterity,  whose  ances- 
tors are  yet  unborn,  will  be  surprised  at  the 
vengeance  he  will  take.  This  polyglot  of 
wealth,  this  museum  of  curiosities,  the 
pension  list,  embraces  every  link  in  the 
human  chain ;  every  description  of  men, 
women  and  children,  from  the  exalted 
excellence  of  a  Hawke  or  a  Rodney  to  the 
debased  situation  of  the  lady  who  humbleth 
herself  that  she  may  be  exalted.  But  the 
lessons  it  inculcates  form  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion ;  it  teacheth,  that  sloth  and  vice  may 
eat  that  bread  which  virtue  and  honesty 
may  starve  for  after  they  had  earned  it.  It 
teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  look  up 
for  that  support  which  they  are  too  proud 
to  stoop  and  earn.  It  directs  the  mind  of 
men  to  an  entire  reliance  on  the  ruling 
power  of  the  state,  who  feeds  the  ravens  of 
the  royal  aviary,  that  cry  continually  for 
food.  It  teaches  them  to  imitate  those 
saints  on  the  pension  list  that  are  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field — they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed  like  Solomon 
in  his  glory.  In  fine,  it  teaches  a  lesson 
which  indeed  they  might  have  learned  from 
Epictetus — that  it  is  sometimes  good  not  to 
be  over  virtuous ,  it  shews  that  in  propor- 
tion as  our  distresses  increase,  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  crown  increases  also — in  pro- 
portion as  our  clothes  are  rent,  the  royal 
mantle  is  extended  over  us.  But  notwith- 
standing the  pension  list  like  charity, 


covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  give  me  leave 
to  consider  it  as  coming  home  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  house — give  me  leave  to  say 
that  the  crown  in  extending  its  charity,  its 
liberality,  its  profusion,  is  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  the  independence  of  parliament  ; 
for  hereafter  instead  of  orators  or  patriots 
accounting  for  their  conduct  to  such  mean 
and  unworthy  persons  as  freeholders,  they 
will  learn  to  despise  them,  and  look  for  the 
first  man  in  the  state,  and  they  will  by  so 
doing  have  this  security  for  their  indepen- 
dence, that  while  any  man  in  the  kingdom 
has  a  shilling  they  will  not  want  one.  Sup- 
pose at  any  future  period  of  time  the 
boroughs  of  Ireland  should  decline  from 
their  present  flourishing  and  prosperous 
state — suppose  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  would  wish  to  drive  a 
profitable  commerce,  by  having  members 
of  parliament  to  hire  or  let ;  in  such  a  case 
a  secretary  would  find  great  difficulty  if  the 
proprietors  of  members  should  enter  into  a 
combination  to  form  a  monopoly  ;  to  pre- 
vent which  in  time,  the  wisest  way  is  to 
purchase  up  the  raw  material,  young  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  just  rough  from  the 
grass,  and  when  they  are  a  little  bitted, 
and  he  has  got  a  pretty  stud,  perhaps  of 
seventy,  he  may  laugh  at  the  slave- 
merchant;  some  of  them  he  may  teach  to 
sound  through  the  nose,  like  a  barrel-organ  ; 
some,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  might 
be  taught  to  cry  hear  !  hear  !  some  chair  ! 
chair  !  upon  occasion,  though,  those  latter 
might  create  a  little  confusion,  if  they  were 
to  forget  whether  they  were  calling  inside 
or  outside  of  those  doors.  Again,  he  might 
have  some  so  trained  that  he  need  only  pull 
a  string,  and  up  gets  a  repeating  member ; 
and  if  they  were  so  dull  that  they  could 
neither  speak  nor  make  orations,  (for  they 
are  different  things),  he  might  have  them 
taught  to  dance  pedibus  ire  in  sententia. 
This  improvement  might  be  extended ;  he 
might  have  them  dressed  in  coats  and  shirts 
all  of  one  colour,  and  of  a  Sunday  he 
might  march  them  to  church  two  and  two, 
to  the  great  edification  of  the  people,  and 
the  honour  of  the  Christian  religion  :  after- 
wards, like  the  ancient  Spartans,  or  the 
fraternity  at  Kilmainluun,  they  might  dine 
all  together  in  a  large  hall.  Good  heaven  ! 
what  a  sight  to  see  them  feeding  in  public 
upon  public  viands,  and  talking  of  public 
subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  is 
a  pity  they  are  not  immortal  ;  but  I  hope 
they  will  flourish  as  a  corporation,  and  that 
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pensioners  will  beget  pensioners  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter." 

In  spite  of  the  eloquent  support  of  G rat- 
tan and  others,  this  bill  was  likewise  rejected 
by  a  large  majority,  the  numbers  being  se- 
venty-eight in  its  favour,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-four  against  it. 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  first  called 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  by  a 
rather  serious  insurrection  in  Connaught. 
The  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people  had 
encouraged  a  man  named  O'Connor,  who 
claimed  descent  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
that  province,  to  gather  together  and  arm 
the  disaffected  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  support  his  pretended  rights. 
He  established  his  residence  in  a  place 
surrounded  by  bogs  and  fastnesses,  where 
he  bad  a  cannon  placed  at  his  door,  by  the 
firing  of  which  he  assembled  the  mob  of 
the  country  for  several  miles  round.  They 
proceeded  to  dispossess  people  of  their 
lands  by  force,  under  pretence  that  these 
lands,  having  once  belonged  to  the  kings 
of  Connaught,  were  now  by  right  the  pro- 
perty of  their  descendant ;  and  in  the  month 
of  January  they  went  to  the  lands  of  a 
Mr.  Bourke  of  Ballydogan,  and,  having 
made  a  formal  entry,  they  told  the  hind 
who  had  the  care  of  the  cattle,  that  if  his 
master  did  not,  before  the  16th  of  February, 
send  O'Connor  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
they  would  carry  his  cattle  away  where 
they  should  never  be  found. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the  house 
of  commons  on  the  6th  of  February,  by 
Mr.  Ogle;  and  several  members,  who  pos- 
sessed estates  in  the  disturbed  district,  ex- 
pressed their  apprehensions,  and  their  wish 
to  be  efficiently  protected.  Mr.  Ogle  al- 
luded to  riotous  practices  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  declared  his  opinion  that 
the  protestant  ascendancy  was  in  danger. 
"  It  was  not  my  intention,"  he  said,  "  to 
upbraid  government,  but  to  warn  them,  and 
support  them  in  maintaining  the  protestant 
ascendancy.  1  own  my  mind  was  disturbed 
when  I  saw  the  utter  ruin  of  that  ascen- 
dancy, not  only  in  the  affair  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, but  in  ten  thousand  other  instances. 
What  portends  the  resistance  that  is  made 
to  the  collection  of  tithes  ?  Does  it  not 
go  to  the  utter  overturning  of  the  pro- 
testant establishment  in  church,  and  conse- 
quently in  state?  What  shall  we  say  to 
the  daily  practice  of  carrying  away  women? 
An  honest,  industrious  farmer,  by  great 
care  and  labour,  lays  by  four  or  five  hun- 
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dred  pounds  for  his  daughter.  No  sooner 
is  this  known,  than  some  ruffian  in  the 
neighbourhood  assembles  a  gang  of  two  or 
three  hundred  banditti,  forces  the  farmer's 
house,  drags  the  girl  out,  throws  her  across 
a  horse,  and  so  carries  her  off  to  the  next 
priest,  where  she  is  compelled  to  marry 
him,  or  suffer  worse.  Our  gazette  is  full 
of  such  offences ;  and  do  you  think  that 
any  man  of  common  sense  will  trust  his 
money  in  a  country  where  they  are  prac- 
tised ?" 

The  depredations  of  O'Connor's  band  were, 
it  appears,  soon  repressed,  by  sending  the 
military  into  the  disturbed  district ;  but 
the  outrages  of  the  right-boys  in  the  south 
increased  during  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
and  reached  such  a  height  that  it  became 
necessary  to  devise  some  new  measures  of 
severity  against  them.  These  outrages  were, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  directed  principally 
against  the  protestant  clergy.  Some  notion 
may  be  given  of  the  melancholy  state  of  the 
country  over  which  this  insurrection  ex- 
tended, by  a  few  extracts  from  the  news- 
papers of  the  time.  At  the  beginning  of 
December,  a  numerous  band,  completely 
armed,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birr,  a  considerable  town  of  King's  County 
on  the  borders  of  Tipperary.  Nine  of  them 
one  night  attacked  the  house  of  a  farmer 
named  Flattery  on  lord  Gundore's  estates, 
plundered  the  house  of  everything  of  value, 
and  threatened  him  and  his  whole  family, 
whom  they  had  tied  together,  to  broil  them 
on  a  hot  "  griddle,"  which  they  had  put  on 
a  large  fire  for  that  purpose,  unless  they 
confessed  where  they  had  concealed  their 
money.  By  the  activity  of  the  magistrates 
three  or  four  of  the  offenders  were  secured. 
A  short  time  before,  upwards  of  twenty 
right-boys,  covered  with  white  shirts,  and 
armed  with  guns,  pitchforks,  and  other 
weapons,  broke  into  the  house  of  the  rev. 
William  Ryan  of  Mullanouly,  near  Mul- 
lanihone  in  Tipperary,  and  after  robbing 
the  house  of  firearms,  and  other  things, 
dragged  Mr.  Ryan  out  of  the  house  in  his 
shirt,  and  beat  and  cut  him  in  a  cruel  man- 
ner to  force  him  to  take  their  oath,  besides 
committing  various  outrages  on  his  family. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  a  party  attacked 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  at  Ballyshoneen, 
near  Cork,  where  they  had  received  infor- 
mation that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
was  sleeping,  whom  they  had  warned  on 
pain  of  death  not  to  take  his  usual  fees  at 
marriages  and  christenings.  Another  party, 
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the  same  night,  entered  six  different  houses 
near  Kilmurry,  in  Tipperary,  and  forced 
the  owners  to  contribute  each  two  pounds 
of  gunpowder,  which  they  deposited  next 
day  at  a  certain  house  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  in  the  parish  of  Magourney,  in  Cork, 
the  right-boys  shewed  their  hostility  to 
the  clergyman  by  cutting  and  tearing  off 
the  tails  of  three  fat  cows  belonging  to  him 
in  such  a  brutal  manner  that  it  was  necessary 
to  kill  the  cows  immediately  ;  the  tails  were 
found  next  morning  nailed  to  the  chapel- 
door  of  the  parish.  The  next  day  (the  12th 
of  December),  as  John  Ryan,  a  farmer  of 
Grange  Paddel,  in  Tipperary,  was  riding 
home  on  horseback  with  a  child  about  three 
months  old  before  him,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  number  of  right-boys  or  white-boys,  who 
demanded  his  horse,  and  on  being  refused 
beat  him  severely  and  killed  the  child  with 
a  stroke  of  the  butt-end  of  a  gun.  That 
night,  a  party  of  sixteen,  under  a  leader 
who  gave  his  name  as  captain  Right,  all 
well  armed,  came  to  the  house  of  Dennis 
M' Car  thy  at  Dromenah,  near  Kanturk,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  and  demanded  con- 
tribution money,  which  being  refused,  and 
more  resistance  offered  than  was  expected, 
they  went  into  one  of  his  fields,  where  they 
killed  a  cow  and  maimed  two  others.  In 
Cork,  about  the  same  time,  they  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tralee,  and  threw  all  his  hay  into  a 
neighbouring  river  which  was  flooded  ;  they 
took  a  valuable  mare  belonging  to  another 
farmer  in  the  said  neighbourhood,  and  rode  it 
almost  to  death  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  December,  they  went  to  the  house 
of  a  tithe-farmer  of  Beall,  near  Tralee,  and 
destroyed  his  hay  and  corn.  In  Tipperary, 
Cork,  and  Kerry,  these  outrages  now  became 
so  frequent,  that  no  man's  person  or  pro- 
perty was  safe.  They  assembled  regularly 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights,  being 
gathered  together  by  the  sounding  of  a 
horn  on  one  of  the  hills,  and  seldom 
mustered  less  than  eighty,  all  in  arms. 
The  farmers  were  in  such  dread  that  they 
dared  not  shut  up  their  horses,  which  these 

*  Some  of  the  notices  in  the  newspapers  of  this 
time  are  amusing.  The  following  may  be  given  as 
an  example,  while  it  helps  to  complete  our  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  country  : — • 

"  Mullinyar,  March  11. —  On  Sunday,  two  com- 
panies of  the  G2nd  regiment  arrived  at  Castlerea 
from  Galway,  a  troop  of  horse  from  Athlone,  one 
company  of  the  48th  from  Mullingar,  and  another 
from  Granard.  Nothing  but  the  fals;:  and  malicious 
report  of  a  preti.'ialed  rent-llion  in  that  ne  'n'nour- 


depredators  took  for  their  excursions,  and 
returned  them  before  morning.  On  the 
15th  of  December,  they  posted  notices  on 
the  church-doors  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castle-Island,  announcing  that  no  tithes 
were  to  be  paid  in  future.  It  is  stated  that 
a  person  styling  himself  their  captain,  "  well 
dressed,  with  a  gold-laced  hat,  a  silver- 
mounted  sword,  a  case  of  pistols  in  his 
hand,  and  appearing  in  every  particular  like 
a  gentleman,"  entered  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle-Island, 
and  asked  if  any  one  there  knew  him  ;  he 
remained  in  the  house  some  time,  but  none 
of  the  family  recognised  him. 

While  the  country  was  in  a  state  like 
this,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
public  mind  was  continually  disturbed  with 
false-  intelligence  of  rebellions  and  insur- 
rections of  a  still  more  formidable  charac- 
ter.* During  the  earlier  months  of  the 
year  1786,  the  spirit  of  turbulence  spread 
more  widely,  and  became  more  alarming. 
In  March  the  evil  had  reached  such  a 
height,  that  it  became  necessary  for  parlia- 
ment to  consider  of  a  remedy  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  29th  of  that  month,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  moved,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  pro- 
tect the  persons,  houses,  and  properties  of 
rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,  actually  resident 
within  their  parishes."  He  stated  that, 
although  these  outrages  were  not  restricted 
to  the  clergy,  yet  they  were  the  persons 
more  especially  persecuted,  and  who  stood 
more  in  need  of  protection.  "  They  are," 
said  he  "  generally  sent  strangers  into  the 
country,  unsupported  by  family,  by  connec- 
tions, by  tenants,  where,  through  an  un- 
happy combination  of  circumstances,  almost 
every  landholder  is  interested  against  them, 
and  nothing  but  the  authority  of  the  laws 
can  protect  them.  Of  late  the  most  bar- 
barous outrages  have  been  committed  against 
the  protestant  clergy.  Men  of  the  purest 
morals,  and  most  inoffensive  manners,  have 
had  their  houses  broken  open  in  the  dead 
time  of  night  —  their  wives  and  children 
driven  naked  into  the  open  air  —  themselves 

hood,  could  equal  the  surprise  of  both  officers  and 
privates,  on  seeing  the  walls  of  the  old  castle  of 
ISallintuhber,  instead  of  finding  it  another  Gibraltar, 
surrounded  by  morasses,  with  heavy  cannon,  and 
several  thousand  troops  to  defend  it,  the  garrison 
only  of  an  owl  (old  as  Nestor),  two  ravens,  some 
jackdaws,  and  pigeons,  who  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, though  (ley  were  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable 
possession  of  that  decayed  and  solitary  habitation 
many  years." 
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have  been  carried  and  thrown  on  dunghills, 
and  hardly  suffered  to  escape  with  life. 
This  as  to  the  persons  of  clergymen.  Then, 
as  to  the  protestant  religion  itself,  I  know 
many  instances  in  which  affronts  of  the 
most  atrocious  kind  have  been  offered  to  it. 
Let  me  mention  one.  A  clergyman  of  ex- 
cellent character,  being,  for  the  safety  of 
his  person,  obliged  to  fly  from  his  parish, 

Erevailed  upon  another,  who  was  thought 
?ss  obnoxious  to  the  insurgents,  to  officiate 
in  his  stead.  What  did  they  do  1  In  the 
middle  of  divine  service,  a  number  of  ruf- 
fians, armed  with  bludgeons,  rushed  into 
the  church,  where  they  continued  to  march 
about  in  a  most  riotous  manner,  until  they 
had  thrown  the  minister  and  congregation 
into  the  greatest  terror  ;  and  while  the  most 
solemn  rite  of  our  religion,  the  sacrament 
of  the  lord's  supper,  was  administering,  a 
number  of  wicked  people  climbed  up  the 
church  window,  and  in  the  grossest  manner 
insulted  the  persons  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  serious  duty." 

The  government  bill  met  with  some 
opposition,  which  was  based  on  different 
pleas.  It  was  alleged  that  the  tithe  system 
in  the  south  was  very  oppressive  ;  that  arti- 
cles of  general  consumption,  such  as  pota- 
toes, which  paid  tithes  in  no  other  part  of 
the  kingdom,  were  tithed  there  ;  and  that 
the  extortions  of  the  clergy  themselves  had 
provoked  the  outrages  of  the  right-boys. 
Others  urged  that  the  clergy,  like  all  other 
classes  of  the  community,  might  have  relief, 
when  injured,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
new  law ;  and  the  strongest  ground  of 
opposition  was,  that  ministers  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  misguided  violence  of  a 
few  people  to  arm  themselves  with  extra- 
ordinary powers,  which  they  might  use 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people.  These 
represented  that  the  spread  of  the  right-boy 
insurrection  was  owing  entirely  to  the  re- 
missness  of  the  magistrates;  and  they  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  the  extent  of  the 
outrages,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  a 
new  law  was  not  wanting.  The  particular 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  throw  the  respon- 
sibility of  these  disorders  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  parishioners  of  the  place  where 
they  occurred,  or,  as  the  mover  expressed  it, 
"  to  make  the  parishioners  the  guardians 
of  the  public  peace,  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other."  The  chief  debate 
on  this  bill  took  place  when  it  was  in  com- 
mittee, on  the  3rd  of  April ;  and  the  third 
reading  was  fixed  for  the  5th.  In  the 
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mean  time  the  outrages  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  had  decreased  so  much, 
that  people  began  to  think  the  insurrection 
would  be  quelled  without  the  necessity  of 
any  extraordinary  means,  and  the  bill  was 
supported  with  less  warmth  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  It  was  op- 
posed by  the  attorney-general,  who  seems 
to  have  viewed  the  question  in  a  light 
totally  different  from  that  adopted  by  his 
colleagues.  He  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  bill  would  fail  in  answering  the  inten- 
tions for  which  it  was  brought  in,  and  rather 
operate  against  them,  as  no  regulation  res- 
pecting the  abuses  and  oppressions  com- 
mitted in  collecting  the  tithes  was  a  part  of 
it;  for  this  evil  was  arrived  at  such  a  height, 
that  he  had  known  at  one  time  in  Limerick, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  processes  against 
poor  people  for  tithes  in  the  civil  bill  court. 
He  wished,  he  said,  that  as  a  more  equitable 
provision  for  the  clergy,  the  tithes  should 
be  levied  on  the  lands.  The  result  was  that 
the  secretary  of  state  agreed  to  postpone  his 
bill,  which  was  virtually  a  withdrawal  of  it 
for  the  present  session. 

There  was  a  much  greater  struggle  be- 
tween ministers  and  their  opponents  on  the 
bill  for  regulating  the  police  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  which  was  represented  as  having  for 
its  only  object  to  strengthen  the  government 
interest  in  the  capital.  The  opposition  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  despotic  measure  which 
government  attempted  injudiciously  to  in- 
troduce in  Dublin,  that  it  might  eventually 
be  applied  to  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  they 
said  that  O'Connor's,  and  other  insurrec- 
tions were  mere  inventions  to  conceal  their 
designs.  "  I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  O'Connor 
in  a  former  debate,"  said  sir  Edward  Crof- 
ton,  "and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that,  as  to 
that  gentleman,  matters  have  been  ex- 
tremely exaggerated  and  misrepresented. 
I  know  it  has  been  mentioned  as  an  affair 
that  required  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  camps,  cannon,  and  fortifi- 
cations were  erected.  It  was  also  rumoured, 
that  the  Roman  catholics  were  in  open 
rebellion  ;  this  was  an  insidious,  infamous, 
and  false  report,  calculated  to  cast  an  unde- 
served reflection  on  a  body  of  men  remark- 
able for  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and 
their  known  attachment  to  the  constitution; 
it  was  an  illiberal  and  an  infamous  attack 
on  a  people  distinguished  for  their  peace- 
able demeanour,  and  was  intended  but  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  still  more  in- 
famous bill.  However  great  my  knowledge 
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may  have  been  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Roman 
catholics  of  this  country,  yet  I  must  confess, 
on  this  occasion,  I  was  made  a  dupe  to  re- 
port; for,  from  the  gentleman  who  had  de- 
clared the  county  of  Roscommon  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
but  government  had  authority  for  saying  so; 
I  confess,  therefore,  I  felt  for  my  property, 
and  it  was  natural  I  should  make  every  pos- 
sible inquiry;  I  did  so,  and  found  there 
was  no  rebellion  in  the  country;  and  also 
found  the  trifling  disturbances,  which  had 
been  so  exaggerated,  were  only  the  effects 
of  some  whiskey  to  which  the  country  peo- 
ple had  been  treated,  and  which  every  gen- 
tleman knows  operates  on  the  lower  order 
of  people  as  oil  of  rodium  does  on  rats; 
and  what  was  very  extraordinary,  there 
was  not  a  broken  head  on  the  occasion.  I 
wrote  to  a  gentleman  of  veracity,  and  a  ma- 
gistrate (a  Mr.  Caulfield),  who  assured  me, 
the  peace  of  the  country  was  not  for  a  mo- 
ment disturbed;  I  offered  to  reinstate  those 
gentlemen  who  were  said  to  be  dispossessed 
of  their  lands,  with  the  assistance  of  a  troop 
of  dragoons ;  the  power  was  denied  me ;  I 
therefore  was  well-founded  in  an  opinion 
that,  when  this  bill  was  mentioned,  the  affair 
of  Roscommon  would  be  made  a  handle  of, 
and  that  it  would  be  said,  the  rebellion,  as 
it  was  ludicrously  termed,  of  O'Connor, 
made  it  absolutely  necessary.  I  am  also 
convinced,  that  the  affairs  in  the  south  are 
likewise  exaggerated,  and  by  no  means 
fairly  stated,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  this 
measure." 

The  supporters  of  the  bill  urged  the  un- 
checked turbulence  of  the  Dublin  mob, 
and  the  numerous  outrages  which  they  had 
perpetrated.  When  a  petition  against  the 
bill  was  presented  from  that  rather  turbu- 
lent portion  of  the  city  population  which 
had  assumed  the  title  of  "  the  aggregate 
body,"  the  attorney-general  observed  indig- 
nantly: "  If  any  argument  was  wanting  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  bill,  it  is  the  fre- 
quency of  these  tumultuous  meetings  called 
aggregate  meetings,  assembled  at  the  instiga- 
tions of  persons  who,  no  doubt,  are  very 
inimical  to  the  bill,  as  it  goes  to  restrain 


licentiousness,  and  to  teach  those  worthy 
constitutional  citizens  a  due  deference  to  the 
laws  of  their  country.  They  behold  with 
the  deepest  concern  a  police  bill  introduced 
—I  doubt  it  not.  If  passed  into  a  law,  it 
will  give  great  additional  influence  to  the 
crown.  I  doubt  not  they  think  it  will  pre- 
vent an  opposition  to  the  laws ;  that  it  will 
preserve  the  public  peace,  and  that  there 
will  be  an  end  of  that  branch  of  the  police, 
the  tarring  and  feathering  committee.  There 
will  be  an  end  to  the  worshipful  company  of 
2;lass-blowers,  a  set  of  ruffians  hired  and 
paid  by  those  worthy  constitutional  gentle- 
men, to  drag  from  his  habitation  any  citizen 
that  refuses  to  take  such  illegal  oaths  as 
they  were  pleased  to  administer,  or  who  is 
suspected  of  a  due  regard  to  the  laws  and 
government  of  the  country — to  drag  free 
citizens  to  the  Tenter-fields,  #nd  there  to 
torment  them  with  whipping  and  other 
marks  of  ignominy ;  and  therefore  I  doubt 
not  that  a  plan  for  a  regular  police  has 
greatly  alarmed  the  worthy  gentlemen  who 
in  general  promote  the  calling  of  aggregate 
meetings,  as  it  will  put  an  end  to  that  kind 
of  opposition  to  the  laws  which  they  are 
always  ready  to  give."  The  petition  was 
rejected  as  disrespectful  and  indecent ;  and, 
after  several  very  warm  debates,  and  a  vio- 
lent opposition  from  Grattan,  Conolly,  and 
their  friends,  the  police-bill  passed  the  house, 
and  became  law. 

This  was  the  most  important  bill  of  the 
session,  which  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
other  measures  worthy  of  remark.  On  the 
eighth  of  May  the  lord  lieutenant  closed  the 
session,  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  constant  attention  and 
uncommon  dispatch  with  which  they  had 
gone  through  the  public  business,  and  told 
them  that  "  the  determined  spirit  with  which 
they  had  marked  their  abhorrence  of  all 
lawless  disorder  and  tumult,  had,  he  doubted 
not,  already  made  a  useful  impression  ;  and 
the  salutary  laws  enacted  in  this  session,  and 
particularly  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  police,  were  honourable  proofs  of  their 
wisdom,  their  moderation,  and  their  pru- 
dence." 
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hundred  of  these  insurgents  assembled  at 
Newport  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  forced 
every  body  they  met  to  take  their  oath. 
The  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  was  in 
the  chapel,  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
through  the  window,  but  they  pursued  and 
took  him,  and,  having  dragged  him  into  the 
street  in  his  vestments,  they  compelled  him 
to  promise  that  he  would  take  only  five 
shillings  for  a  marriage,  and  eighteenpence 
for  a  christening.  In  this  county  the  volun- 
teers of  the  Dunmanway  union  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  zeal  against  the  right- 
boys.  A  party  of  them,  in  conjunction 
with  some  regulars,  attacked  a  large  body 
of  the  insurgents  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  June,  of  whom  they  wounded 
three,  and  took  thirteen  prisoners  and  nine 
horses.  Among  the  prisoners  was  one  of 
their  captains  who  pretended  to  act  under 
the  title  of  captain  Right.  The  same  volun- 
teers and  regulars  came  up  with  a  body  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  right-boys  near 
Macroom,  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  after 
a  short  engagement,  in  which  three  of  them 
were  killed  and  several  wounded,  put  them 
to  flight,  taking  some  prisoners  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  arms. 

These  rencontres  and  skirmishes  between 
the  insurgents  and  the  military  were  now 
frequent.  On  the  ninth  of  July  a  body  of 
two  thousand  right-boys  were  attacked  in 
the  road  from  Rathkeal  to  Ardagh  in  the 
county  of  Limerick  by  a  party  of  dragoons 
and  foot,  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which 
six  of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  about 
forty  wounded,  and  a  few  prisoners  taken. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  several  hundred 
right-boys  came  to  the  chapel  of  Curing, 
near  Carrick,  on  a  Sunday,  to  swear  the 
congregation,  but  they  were  surprised  by  a 
party  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  and  two  of  their 
ringleaders  were  captured.  On  the  sixth  of 
the  same  month  about  five  hundred  of  them 
attacked  the  house  of  the  clergyman  of 
Ballymartle  in  Cork,  but  some  of  the 
parishioners  having  joined  in  the  defence  of 
the  house,  and  being  well  furnished  with 
fire-arms,  the  insurgents  were  driven  away 
with  some  loss. 

They  had  now  become  so  powerful,  that 


HE  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
peasantry    of    the    south 
seemed  so  much  appeased 
towards    the    spring     of 
the  year  1786,  that  there 
appeared  to  be  ground  for 
hope  that  the  right-boy 
insurrection  wasatan  end ; 
yet  no  sooner  was  the  session  of  parliament 
brought  to  a  close  than  it  broke  out  with 
greater   force   than   ever,   and   soon  spread 
over   most    of    the    counties    of    Munster. 
Where  the  insurgents  had  formerly  assem- 
bled in  hundreds,  they  now  came  together 
in  thousands,   and   their   proceedings   were 
more  deliberate    and  formidable.      During 
the    summer    the    papers    were    filled  with 
accounts    of   their  illegal  proceedings,  and 
of  encounters  between   them    and  the  sol- 
diery, who  were  now  employed  in  repres- 
sing them.     The  force  of  the  insurrection 
appears  to  have  lain  in  Limerick  and  Cork. 
They  now  made  their  excursions  by  day- 
light; and  on  the   llth  of  July,  a  body  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  assembled  at 
Galbally  in  the  former  county,  from  whence 
they  proceeded    to    Murrogh,    where   they 
were  attacked  by  a  strong  body  of  volun- 
teers, who  pursued  them  and  took  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners.     A  few  days  afterwards, 
the  inhabitants  of  Fedamore  in   the   same 
county  having  entered  into  resolutions  ap- 
proving of  the  conduct  of  their  clergymen, 
and    condemning    the    proceedings    of    the 
right-boys,    a    body    of    these    misguided 
people,   to  the  number   of  more  than  two 
thousand,  armed  with  guns,  spades,  shovels, 
and  other  weapons,  invaded  that  parish,  and 
threatened  the  people  who  had  agreed   to 
the  resolutions  with  destruction  ;  and  when 
a  party  of  dragoons  came  to  disperse  them, 
they  offered  resistance,  and  shots  were  fired. 
In  Tipperary  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry 
was  equally   tumultuous.     At   the    end   of 
June  a  party  of  about  two  thousand  right- 
boys  marched  into   the   town   of  Caher  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  remained 
in  possession  till  noon,  administering  oaths 
to  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  binding  them  as 
to  what  fees  they  should  pay  to  the  clergy. 
About  the  same  time  a  body  of  four  or  five 
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they  no  longer  restricted  their  hostilities  to 
the  protestant  clergy,  but  made  war  indis- 
criminately upon  protestants  and  papists, 
and  put  forth  a  regular  scale  of  fees,  to  which 
each  was  to  be  restricted.*  The  accounts 
of  their  proceedings  became  so  alarming, 
that  government  thought  it  necessary  to 
send  a  considerable  portion  of  the  army  to 
the  south  under  the  command  of  lord  Lut- 
trell,  but  even  the  presence  ot  the  troops 
only  procured  temporary  peace,  as  they  had 
no  sooner  quitted  any  place  than  the  insur- 
gents reappeared.  They  received  a  more 
effectual  check  from  the  assizes  in  Septem- 
ber, when  many  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  and  public  flogging,  and  some 
of  their  leaders  were  hanged.  The  tur- 
bulence of  the  south  drew  attention  to  many 
grievances  under  which  the  population  of 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  suffered,  especially 
with  regard  to  tithes,  and  several  county 
meetings  were  held,  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed  to  apply  to  parliament  for  their 
redress.  The  catholic  inhabitants  of  Ros- 
crea  presented  an  address  to  lord  Luttrell, 
in  which  they  declared  their  loyalty,  and  at 
the  same  time  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
grievances.  "  We  are  sensible,"  they  said, 
"  that  the  unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the 
misguided  people  of  the  south  is  by  no 
means  the  way  to  induce  the  legislature  to 
examine  into  and  redress  the  grievances 
which  we  believe  some  part  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  do  experience  from  tithe-farmers, 
proctors,  and  priests.  As  to  ourselves,  we 
are  free  to  declare  that  we  have  no  great 
cause  to  complain  of  oppression  or  exaction 
from  either  church  ;  but  unless  the  legisla- 
ture should  in  its  wisdom  regulate  the 
claims  of  the  clergy,  we  do  not  know  how 
soon  we  may  be  oppressed  in  the  like  man- 

*  The  terms  now  regulated  by  the  right-boys  were 
as  follows  : — 

"  To  be  paid  to  the  Romish  clergyman  from  each 
married  couple,  sixpence  at  Christmas  and  sixpence 
at  Easter. 

For  every  mass  for  the  dead  One  shilling. 
For  a  certificate  ....  One  shilling. 
For  anointing  the  sick  .  .  One  shilling. 
For  christening  the  child 

and  churching  the  woman  One  shilling  and  sixpence. 
For  marriage  by  banns      .  A  crown. 
If  by  licence,  2s.  Grf.  to  the  bishop  for  the  same. 
Plate  money  to  be  abolished. 

"  Ti/thes  to  be  paid  to  the  established  clergyman. 

s.    <l. 

For  potatoo  ground  .     .     .4     0  an  acre. 
Wheat  and  barley     .     .     .1     6  an  acre. 

Oats 1     0  an  acre. 

Flax,  if  grown  to  perfection  1     6  an  acre. 

"  All  plantation  measure." 
VOL.  II.  3u 


ner  as  some  of  our  fellow-subjects  certainly 
are.  If  any  other  person  should  succeed 
to  the  present  worthy  rector  or  priest,  we 
should  be  in  their  power,  and  we  therefore 
feel  ourselves  interested  in  the  cause  of 
others  ;  but  we  do  beseech  your  lordship  to 
be  a  mediator  for  us,  and  to  represent  to  his 
race  the  lord  lieutenant,  whom  we  revere, 
and  to  whose  administration  we  do  not  in- 
tend any  disturbance,  that  we  are  deter- 
inined  to  observe  due  obedience  to  the  laws  ; 
and  that  no  oaths  hastily  taken  or  forced 
upon  us,  oaths  which  want  every  essential 
to  constitute  their  validity,  free-will,  truth, 
justice,  or  judgment,  shall  or  ought  to  have 
any  influence  on  our  future  conduct." 

When  the  Irish  parliament  reassembled 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1787,  the  speech  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  called  especial  attention 
to  the  turbulent  condition  of  the  southern 
province.  "  I  had  hoped,"  he  said,  "  that 
upon  the  present  occasion  of  meeting  you 
again  in  parliament  it  would  have  been  in 
my  power  to  have  announced  to  you  the  en- 
tire suppression  of  those  commotions  which, 
in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  dis- 
turbed the  general  tranquillity.  Under  the 
present  circumstances  I  am  persuaded,  by 
my  confidence  in  the  accustomed  proofs  of 
your  wisdom  and  zeal,  that  I  shall  receive 
from  you  whatever  assistance  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  more  effectual  vindication  of 
the  laws  and  the  protection  of  society.  Your 
uniform  regard  for  the  rights  of  your  fellow- 
subjects,  and  your  zealous  attachment  to 
the  religious  and  civil  constitutions  of  your 
country,  will  stimulate  your  attention  to  their 
inseparable  interests,  and  will  insure  your 
especial  support  of  the  established  church, 
and  the  respectable  situation  of  its  ministers." 

A  vigorous  opposition  was  made  to  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lord  lieutenant, 
and  the  paragraph  of  the  speech  alluding  to 
the  disturbances  in  Munster  became  a  sub- 
ject of  warm  debate.  Some  of  the  opposi- 
tion, admitting  the  gravity  of  the  outrages, 
accused  government  of  being  wanting  in  the 
energetic  measures  of  repression  which  they 
called  for.  "Thelegislature/'saidMr.Browne, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  university  of 
Dublin,  "  sitting  there,  with  a  vain  image 
of  authority,  thought  they  governed  the 
country;  but  a  new  power  had  risen  in  the 
land,  who  laughed  at  their  edicts — a  vision- 
ary monarch,  a  captain  Right,  who  seemed 
to  have  more  real  strength  than  the  legisla- 
ture ever  had.  This  royal  will-o'-th'-wisp, 
whom  no  man  could  catch,  made  laws  in- 
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finitely  more  effectual,  or  better  enforced, 
than  those  of  parliament."  He  accused  gov- 
ernment of  not  putting  in  force  the  laws  to 
disarm  papists.  In  consequence  of  the  gen- 
eral enforcement  of  the  right-boy  oath,  be 
said,  "that  possibly  all  the  peasantry  of 
Munster  might  at  that  instant  be  sworn  to 
overturn  the  constitution,  and  lift  the  horrid 
band  of  treason  against  the  throne.  The 
acts  of  outrage  that  followed  were  number- 
less and  beyond  measure  extravagant — at- 
tacking private  houses,  burning  corn,  bury- 
ing men  up  to  their  necks,  and  threatening 
those  who  should  release  them  till  mid-day, 
while  the  timidity  or  disaffection  of  magis- 
trates suffered  these  orders  to  be  obeyed  ;* 
firing  on  the  king's  troops,  threatening  large 
towns,  such  as  Cork  and  Limerick,  with 
famine  and  blockading,  unless  prisoners  were 
released.  The  whole  wore  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  foreign  invasion,  than  intestine 
commotion,  and  had  nothing  in  it  to  resem- 
ble civil  tumult  but  its  cruelty.  One  whole 
class  of  men,  at  least  as  meritorious  as  any 
other  in  the  community,  had  been  outlawed 
and  proscribed  ;  their  properties  confiscated 
to  the  rapine  of  the  mob ;  their  persons 
endangered ;  their  characters  vilified  and 
aspersed  ;  he  might  safely  say,  that  domestic 
comfort  had  fled  the  roof  of  every  clergy- 
man in  Munster,  during  the  past  year  ;  most 
of  them,  harassed  with  perpetual  alarms, 
and  tired  with  a  constant  state  of  war,  had 
fled  to  towns  for  protection.  The  towns  of 
Munster  wore  the  appearance  of  cities  be- 
sieged, filled  with  refugees  from  the  open 
country.  Those  clergymen  who  continued 
in  their  habitations,  lived  under  military 
protection.  So  universal  and  undistinguish- 
ing  a  proscription  bad  not  been  heard  of  in 
modern  times." 

Others  of  the    opposition    declared    that 

*  The  opposition  urged  constantly  that  the  laws 
in  existence  were  sufficient  to  put  down  these  insur- 
rections, if  enforced  by  the  magistrates ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing example  will  show  how  difficult  it  was  to 
find  any  who  dared  to  support  the  law,  even  by 
giving  evidence.  It  is  given  in  January,  1787,  in 
the  papers,  as  intelligence  from  Clonmel : — • 

"  \Ve  lay  before  the  public  the  following  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  murder  of  John  Dunn. 
Dunn  was  an  industrious  farmer,  and  lived  on  the 
lands  of  Fennor,  contiguous  to  the  road  leading 
from  Longford  Pass  to  Urlingford ;  about  the  middle 
of  January  last  his  horses  were  taken  away  and 
abused  by  the  white-boys,  several  of  whom  being 
known  to  him,  he  threatened  to  lodge  informations 
against  them,  if  his  horses  were  again  taken.  On 
account  of  this  declaration,  the  white-boys  went  to 
Dunn's  house  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  took  him 
naked  in  triumph  to  Beggar's  Inn,  in  the  county  of 
r.,).) 


there  had  been  no  disturbances,  or  that  they 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  they  even 
accused  government  of  having  fomented 
them,  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  new 
measures  against  popular  liberty.  Mr.  Long- 
field,  the  representative  of  Baltimore,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  declared  that  he  had  been 
there  during  the  summer,  and  had  heard  of 
no  disturbances  except  some  petty  riots  in 
which  none  but  the  most  miserable  and  op- 
pressed were  concerned.  Curran  took  this 
view  of  the  question,  and  made  it  the 
ground  of  a  general  attack  on  the  conduct 
of  government.  He  accused  them  of  ne- 
glecting the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
taking  no  steps  for  securing  their  happiness, 
and  he  went  over  most  of  the  alleged  griev- 
ances of  the  nation,  such  as  absenteeism, 
parliamentary  reform,  and  the  pension  list. 
"  Will  any  man,"  he  said,  "dare  to  say  that 
there  is  a  single  man  of  property,  a  single 
man  of  consequence  connected  with  the  in- 
surgents ?  or  that  any  such  men  afford  them 
support  ?  No  ;  and  with  what  justice  then 
can  the  paragraph  stand  in  the  address  ? 
When  a  body  of  men  stood  forward,  in  the 
moment  of  general  consternation  and  dismay 
— in  that  perilous  moment,  when  it  was  a 
question  whether  you  should  longer  sit  as 
a  house  of  commons,  government  was  unable 
to  defend  you — they,  the  volunteers,  de- 
fended you  ;  and  to  be  sure  you  held  out  a 
good  encouragement  to  loyalty  !  What  did 
you  do  ?  You  thanked  them  first,  and  dis- 
missed them  afterwards.  This  was  attended 
with  the  blessed  effects  we  are  now  witnesses 
of.  Fired  with  honest  indignation,  they 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  left  it  exposed  to  all  the 
consequences  of  intestine  commotion  ;  it  is 
true,  you  talked  of  substituting  a  militia- 
bill,  but,  sir,  this  was  a  mere  farce,  to  amuse 

Kilkenny,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  where  a 
grave  was  prepared  in  the  centre  of  three  roads, 
in  which  they  buried  him  up  to  the  neck  ;  but  not 
content  therewith,  they  most  inhumanly  cut  off  both 
his  ears,  which  they  nailed  to  a  public  pump  in  the 
said  town,  where  they  remained  for  some  days.  In 
consequence  of  this  outrage  he  lodged  an  informa- 
tion, and  three  of  the  offenders  being  taken,  he 
attended  at  the  last  assizes  of  Clonmel  to  prosecute, 
but  the  prisoners  found  means  to  have  the  trial  put 
off,  and  the  white-boys,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
operation  of  the  laws,  and  put  an  effectual  stop 
to  the  prosecution,  went  armed  with  guns  on  Sunday 
night,  the  17th  instant,  about  the  hour  of  nine 
o'clock,  to  Dunn's  house,  broke  open  the  door,  took 
him  out  of  bed,  and  with  a  hatchet  clove  his  head, 
laying  it  open  from  the  crown  to  the  joining  of  the 
neck,  and  then  severed  the  mangled  head  from  the 
body." 
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for  the  present  moment;  and  you  should  not 
have  deprived  the  country  of  one  support, 
until  you  had  actually  supplied  her  with 
another.  You  were  called  on,  sir,  solemnly 
called  on  for  a  proper  reformation  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  ;  did  you  grant 
it  ?  No  ;  and  how  does  it  at  present  stand  ? 
Why,  sir,  seats  in  this  house  are  bought  and 
sold ;  they  are  set  up  to  public  sale ;  they 
are  become  an  absolute  article  of  commerce, 
a  traffic  of  the  constitution.  And,  sir,  I 
have  a  doubt  whether,  if  a  member  of  this 
house  should  become  a  bankrupt,  that  his  seat 
in  this  assembly  would  not  be  claimed  by 
his  assignees,  as  a  part  of  his  property,  and 
whether  they  might  not  put  it  up  to  public 
auction.  Sir,  the  legal  and  constitutional 
idea  is,  that  a  member  should  represent  his 
constituents  by  virtue  of  the  property  he 
has.  Now  members  for  these  saleable  rotten 
boroughs  represent  their  constituents,  or 
the  people,  by  virtue  of  the  property  which 
they  have  not,  for  they  represent  them  in 
virtue  of  the  two  thousand  pounds  which 
they  give  the  proprietor  for  his  seat.  No- 
thing then  can  be  more  clear  than  that  they 
do  not  represent  the  people  in  virtue  of  the 
property  they  have ;  and  certainly  as  they 
have  bought  the  people  for  a  sum  of  money, 
it  is  natural  they  should  sell  them,  and  so 
they  do,  and  make  the  most  they  can  of  the 
bargain.  The  mandate  of  a  boroughmonger 
can  return  any  man,  however  contemptible, 
however  obnoxious,  into  this  house,  and  I 
ask  any  man  should  this  be  tolerated  ?  But, 
sir,  there  is  a  race  in  this  country  between 
public  prodigality  and  connivance.  Pro- 
digality is  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  con- 
nivance affords  it  the  means  of  existence, 
and  hence  the  race  between  public  pro- 
digality and  public  connivance,  and  the  fact 
of  their  both  keeping  pace  together.  I  do 
not  blame  a  certain  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Orde),  I  see  him  look  grave  at 
what  I  say,  I  am  sure  he  feels  it  with  regret. 
Sir,  that  right  honourable  gentleman  knows, 
that  the  people  have  no  power  of  control 
over  their  representatives ;  and  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  Why,  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
few  boroughmongers  to  impede  the  neces- 
sary motions  of  government — to  obstruct 
the  necessary  business  of  the  nation  !  And 
hence,  sir,  expectants  and  demandants  must 
be  gratified  with  places  and  pensions,  or  we 
should  have  in  fact  no  government ;  and 
hence  are  the  people  victims  !  I  know  what 
I  say  may  be  offensive  to  many  gentlemen ; 
individually  and  personally,  I  have  as  much 


respect  for  them  perhaps  as  any  man  can 
have,  but  private  respect  must  give  way  to 
public  necessity.  But  unless  something  is 
done,  what  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  Why 
government  will  be  necessitated,  at  length, 
to  imitate  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
who  broke  the  neck  of  an  abominable  aristo- 
cracy, and  caused  the  property  they  had 
accumulated  to  circulate  amongst  the  people. 
But  in  this  case  it  would  only  be  restoring 
to  the  people  their  own  property,  the  right 
of  election.  Nor  are  the  evils  I  speak  of 
seen  in  theory  only,  but  in  practice ;  you 
have  now,  sir,  near  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  on  your  pension  list,  and  this  should 
surprise  and  alarm  every  man  who  is  not 
dead  to  the  real  subjects  of  surprise  and 
alarm.  The  peasantry  had  formed  hopes  of 
relief,  and  will  you,  sir,  dash  the  cup  of 
comfort,  or  snatch  the  bread  of  hope  from 
the  mouth  of  affliction  ?  People  when  op- 
pressed, though  oppressed  by  law,  will  make 
reprisal,  and  these,  sir,  are  the  real  causes  of 
disturbance.  I,  sir,  have  been  a  resident  of 
this  county,  spoken  of  as  in  open  insurrec- 
tion, and  since  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  themselves,  I  shall  do  myself 
the  same  honour.  Sir,  I  could  not  perceive 
any  of  the  outrages  spoken  of,  and  I  am 
certain  that  they  were  nothing  more  than 
the  offspring  of  the  most  abject  misery. 
They  were  all  forlorn  wretches,  who,  were 
they  inclined  to  become  danglers,  and  to 
pin  themselves  to  the  petticoat  of  adminis- 
tration, so  poor,  so  naked  are  they,  that  ad- 
ministration would  not  find  on  them  a  rag 
whereby  to  pin  them  to  their  petticoat." 

The  outrages  in  the  south  were,  however, 
too  notorious  to  be  overlooked  by  any  one, 
and  too  alarming  not  to  be  brought  forward 
before  the  house  of  commons  on  every 
occasion  which  offered  itself.  On  the  23rd 
of  January,  Curran  again  raised  his  power- 
ful voice,  and  joined  in  the  cry  against  the 
misconduct  of  magistrates.  "  I  will  relate 
to  you,"  said  he,  "  a  circumstance  that  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  vigilance  of  magis- 
trates in  that  quarter  (Kerry).  One  Seely, 
a  notorious  offender,  for  whom  a  reward 
had  been  offered  by  government,  appeared 
openly  in  the  county.  A  poor  cottager  was 
met  by  a  person  one  morning  in  going  to 
pay  his  rent.  The  person  asked  him,  was 
he  not  distressed  to  make  up  the  money  ? 
the  poor  cottager  innocently  replied,  why 
sho.ild  I  want  money,  when  I  can  at  any 
time  get  fifty  pounds  for  informing  against 
Seely.  For  having  dropped  this  expression, 
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tlie  wretch's  cabin  was  that  night  broken 
open  by  six  armed  men,  and  as  himself,  his 
wife  and  children,  sat  round  a  little  table  at 
their  tasteless  and  scanty  meal  of  dry  pota- 
toes, a  blunderbuss  was  discharged  on  them. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  children  escaped  being 
wounded,  the  father  died  on  the  spot.  In 
Tralee,  another  fellow  broke  gaol ;  and  they 
are  both  walking  about  the  country,  not 
skulking  or  hiding,  but  in  the  face  of  day. 
To  my  knowledge  informations  were  laid 
before  a  magistrate,  a  very  respectable  per- 
son, but  no  step  has  been  taken  to  appre- 
hend them,  and  the  murderer  and  the  outlaw 
stalk  about  the  land,  laughing  at  the  sleep- 
ing laws." 

The  more  this  subject  was  debated  in 
parliament,  the  more  the  alarming  character 
of  the  outrages  became  evident,  and  no  less 
so  the  miserable  condition  of  the  peasantry 
of  the  south.  On  the  31st  of  January,  the 
attorney-general  moved,  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  some  further  provisions 
by  statute  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
prevent  tumultuous  risings  and  assemblies, 
and  for  the  more  adequate  and  effectual 
punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  outrage, 
riot,  and  illegal  combination,  and  of  admin- 
istering and  taking  unlawful  oaths."  He 
attributed  the  spread  of  these  commotions, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  circumstance  that 
under  the  existing  law  the  kind  of  combi- 
nation which  pervaded  the  province  of  Mun- 
ster  was  deemed  only  a  misdemeanour,  and 
was  a  bailable  offence ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  insufficiency  and  criminal 
neglect  of  the  magistrates.  The  attorney- 
general  laid  before  the  house  an  abstract  of 
the  information  which  government  had  been 
able  to  collect  relating  to  the  origin  of  the 
insurrection.  "  Their  commencement,"  he 
said,  "  was  in  one  or  two  parishes  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  they  proceeded  thus — 
the  people  assembled  in  a  mass-house,  and 
there  took  an  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  cap- 
tain Right,  and  to  starve  the  clergy.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  next  parishes  on  the 
following  Sunday,  and  there  swore  the  peo- 
ple in  the  same  manner,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  (the  people  last  sworn)  should,  on 
the  ensuing  Sunday,  proceed  to  the  chapels 
of  their  next  neighbouring  parishes,  and 
swear  the  inhabitants  of  those  parishes  in 
like  manner.  Proceeding  in  this  manner, 
they  very  soon  went  through  the  province 
of  Munster.  The  first  object  of  their  refor- 
mation was  tithes:  they  swore  not  to  give 
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more  than  a  certain  price  per  acre  ;  not  to 
take  from  the  minister  at  a  great  price ; 
not  to  assist  or  allow  him  to  be  assisted  in 
drawing  the  tithe,  and  to  permit  no  proctor. 
They  next  took  upon  them  to  prevent  the 
collection  of  parish  cesses;  then  to  nominate 
parish  clerks,  and  in  some  cases  curates;  to 
say  what  church  should  or  should  not  be 
repaired;  and  in  one  case  to  threaten  that 
they  would  burn  a  new  church,  if  the  old 
one  was  not  given  for  a  mass-house.  At 
last  they  proceeded  to  regulate  the  price  of 
lands,  to  raise  the  price  of  labour,  and  to 
oppose  the  collection  of  the  hearth-money 
and  other  taxes.  In  all  their  proceedings 
they  have  shown  the  greatest  address,  with 
a  degree  of  caution  and  circumspection 
which  is  the  more  alarming  as  it  demon- 
strates system  and  design.  Bodies  of  five 
thousand  of  them  have  been  seen  to  march 
through  the  country  unarmed,  and  if  met 
by  any  magistrate  who  had  spirit  to  ques- 
tion them,  they  have  not  offered  the  smallest 
rudeness  or  offence;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  allowed  persons  charged  with  crimes  to 
be  taken  from  amongst  them  by  the  magis- 
gistrates  alone,  unaided  with  any  force. 
Wherever  they  went,  they  found  the  people 
as  ready  to  take  an  oath  to  cheat  the  clergy 
as  they  were  to  propose  it;  but  if  any  one 
did  resist,  the  torments  which  he  was 
doomed  to  undergo  were  too  horrible  even 
for  savages  to  be  supposed  guilty  of.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  dragged 
from  his  bed,  and  buried  alive  in  a  grave 
lined  with  thorns,  or  he  was  set  naked  on 
horseback,  and  tied  to  a  saddle  covered 
with  thorns;  in  addition  to  this,  perhaps 
his  ears  were  sawed  off.  There  is  this  clay 
an  account  received  of  two  military  men, 
who  had  exerted  themselves  in  the  line  of 
their  duty,  being  attacked  by  a  body  of 
right-boys,  and  I  fear  murdered;  for  there- 
is  but  little  hope  of  their  recovering  of 
their  wounds.  The  way  in  which  the  right- 
boys  perpetrated  this  crime  was,  the  two 
men  were  walking  together,  armed,  they 
set  a  dog  at  them,  when  one  of  the  men 
fired;  he  had  no  sooner  thrown  away  his 
fire,  than  a  multitude  rushed  upon  the  two 
from  behind  the  ditches,  and  wounded  them 
in  a  most  shocking  manner." 

The  attorney-general  declared,  that  as 
far  as  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  informa- 
tion, there  was  no  ground  for  charging  the 
clergy  with  extortion.  He  attributed  the 
misery  of  the  peasantry  to  their  landlords. 
"  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
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vince  of  Minister,"  he  said,  "  and  I  know- 
that  it  is  impossible  for  human  wretched- 
ness to  exceed  that  of  the  miserable  pea- 
santry in  that  province.  I  know  that  the 
unhappy  tenantry  are  ground  to  powder 
by  relentless  landlords ;  I  know  that,  far 
from  being  able  to  give  the  clergy  their 
just  dues,  they  have  not  food  or  raiment 
for  themselves  —  the  landlord  grasps  the 
whole ;  and  sorry  I  am  to  add,  that  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  extortion,  some 
landlords  have  been  so  base  as  to  instigate 
the  insurgents  to  rob  the  clergy  of  their 
tithes,  not  in  order  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  tenantry,  but  that  they  might 
add  the  clergy's  share  to  the  cruel  rack- 
rents  already  paid."  "  A  poor  man,"  said 
he,  "  is  obliged  to  pay  six  pounds  for  an 
acre  of  potato  ground,  which  six  pounds 
he  is  obliged  to  work  out  with  his  landlord 
at  fivepence  per  day." 

The  attorney-general's  motion  was  car- 
ried without  a  division,  and  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  in  accordance  with  it. 
Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  February,  a 
bill  for  preventing  tumultuous  risings  and 
assemblies,  or,  in  other  words,  an  Irish  riot 
act,  was  read  the  first  time,  not  without 
some  warm  opposition.  On  the  second 
reading,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
February,  it  was  partially  opposed  by  Grat- 
tan,  who  objected  to  the  severity  of  some 
of  its  provisions.  It  met  with  a  more 
determined  resistance  from  other  members 
of  the  opposition,  who  objected  to  any 
measure  of  this  kind  as  a  new  instrument 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  first  division  on 
the  bill  took  place  on  this  occasion,  when 
the  motion  for  committing  it  was  carried 
by  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  against 
thirty. 

In  spite  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament, 
the  southern  insurrection  had  not  dimin- 
ished, and  the  alarming  accounts  which 
even  at  this  time  were  brought  in  daily, 
determined  the  ministers  to  hasten  the  bill 
through  the  house.  With  this  object,  they 
relinquished  several  of  the  more  objection- 
able clauses ;  nevertheless,  when  in  com- 
mittee next  day,  the  bill  again  experienced 
a  warm  opposition,  the  chief  point  in  dis- 
pute being  whether  the  bill  should  be 
general,  or  whether  it  should  be  merely 
restricted  to  Munster.  The  question  was 
carried  in  favour  of  its  general  application 
by  a  large  majority,  and  it  was  read  a  third 
time  on  the  2J3rd  of  February,  without  fur- 
ther opposition. 


The  opposition  leaders  in  parliament  now 
turned  their  attention  to  the  grievances 
under  which  the  peasantry  laboured,  the 
relief  of  which  they  considered  to  be  the 
only  effectual  measure  to  put  an  end  to 
their  turbulence.  At  the  begining  of  the 
session,  Mr.  Stewart  of  Killymoon,  pro- 
posed the  old  scheme  of  an  absentee-tax 
as  the  only  means  of  relieving  the  southern 
peasantry,  but  his  suggestion  attracted 
little  attention.  Later  on,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  Grattan  brought  before  the  house 
the  subject  of  tithes.  He  represented 
the  oppressive  character  which  the  levying 
of  tithes  for  support  of  the  church  assumed 
in  the  south.  "  Our  present  system  of  sup- 
porting the  clergy,"  he  said,  "  is  liable  to 
radical  objections ;  in  the  south,  it  goes 
against  the  first  principles  of  human  ex- 
istence ;  in  the  south  you  tithe  potatoes. 
Would  any  man  believe  it  ?  the  peasant 
pays,  1  am  informed,  often  seven  pounds  an 
acre  for  land,  gets  sixpence  a  day  for  his 
labour,  and  pays  from  eight  to  twelve  shil- 
lings for  his  tithe — if  the  whole  case  was 
comprised  in  this  fact,  this  fact  is  sufficient 
to  call  for  your  interference — it  attacks 
cultivation  in  its  cradle,  and  tithes  the 
lowest,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  com- 
passionate subsistence  of  human  life — the 
more  severely  felt  is  this,  because  it  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  south,  one  of  the 
great  regions  of  poverty.  In  Connaught 
potatoes  do  not  pay  tithe,  in  the  north  a 
moderate  modus  takes  place  when  they  do 
pay ;  but  in  the  south  they  do  pay  a  great 
tithe,  and  in  the  south  you  have  perpetual 
disturbances."  After  pointing  out  at  length 
the  advantages  which  he  believed  would 
arise  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  clergy 
by  a  change  in  the  system,  Grattan  moved 
a  resolution,  "  That,  if  it  shall  appear,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  that  public  tranquillity  has  been 
restored  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  that 
have  been  lately  disturbed,  and  due  obe- 
dience paid  to  the  laws,  this  house  will 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  tithes, 
and  endeavour  to  form  some  plan  for  the 
honourable  support  of  the  clergy  and  the 
ease  of  the  people."  This  motion  was  com- 
bated with  the  plea  that  the  distress  in  the 
south  arose  not  from  tithes,  but  from  the 
disproportionate  high  rent  of  land  and  low 
rate  of  wages,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  a  class  of  men  long  known  in 
Ireland  as  the  middlemen,  whom  the  attor- 
ney general  described  as  "  a  set  of  gentry 
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who,  having  no  inheritance,  no  education, 
no  profession,  or  other  means  of  life,  than 
by  getting  between  the  inheritor  and  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  grind  the  poor  people 
to  powder."  If  tithes  were  abolished  alto- 
gether, he  said,  that  "  would  not  make  the 
situation  of  the  cottager  one  whit  better, 
while  those  harpies  are  suffered  to  prey 
upon  them."  Grattan's  motion  was  even- 
tually negatived  without  a  division. 

The  other  measures  of  this  session  were 
not  of  very  great  importance,  and  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  internal  regulation  of 
the  country.  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  28th  of  May,  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne  in  which  the  lord  lieutenant  con- 
gratulated them  on  their  exertions  for  re- 
pressing the  disorders  in  the  south.  These 
were  now  abating,  and  the  summer  of  1787 
promised  to  be  less  turbulent  than  those 
which  had  preceded  it.  This  expectation 
was  not  disappointed ;  the  terror  of  the  new 
law  seemed  to  have  worked  effectually,  and 
comparatively  few  occasions  occurred  for 
putting  it  in  force. 

As  the  evil  itself  abated,  a  newspaper 
agitation  arose  out  of  it  which  was  carried 
on  for  fome  time  with  considerable  warmth. 
Woodward,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  more  than  one  occa- 


sion as  a  pamphleteer,  and  whose  diocese 
was  especially  the  scene  of  right-boy  turbu- 
lence, took  alarm  at  the  danger  which  he 
imagined  to  threaten  the  Irish  church  estab- 
lishment. At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1787,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  between  the  catholics  and  pres- 
byterians  to  overthrow  the  protestant  estab- 
lished church,  or,  as  he  expressed  it  more 
pointedly,  that  Peter  had  joined  with  John 
to  drive  out  brother  Martin.  This  publica- 
tion made  a  great  sensation,  and  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  passed  through  five  or 
six  editions.  It  was  replied  to  with  con- 
siderable asperity  by  O'Leary,  a  popish 
ecclesiastic,  to  whom  bishop  Woodward  had 
imputed  covertly  the  crime  of  encouraging 
sedition,  and  by  several  presbyterian  clergy- 
men. It  was  severely  animadverted  upon 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  the  opposition 
speakers,  who  represented  it  as  a  firebrand 
to  kindle  religious  intolerance,  and  as  throw- 
ing the  most  unjust  reflections  on  the  body 
of  the  Irish  Roman  catholics.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  parliamentary  session  was 
closing,  the  paper  war  which  this  dispute 
had  given  rise  to  was  at  its  height,  but  it 
also  soon  dwindled  away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DEATH  OF  THE  DDKE  OF  RUTLAND;   PARLIAMENTARY  SESSIONS  of  1788  AND  1789; 
THE  REGENCY  QUESTION. 


N  event  occurred  during 
the  recess  which  was 
calculated  to  change 
in  some  measure  the 
position  and  policy  of 
the  Irish  administration. 
The  duke  of  Rutland 
possessed  most  of  the  personal  qualities 
requisite  to  ensure  popularity  among  a 
people  like  the  Irish,  and  the  odium  which 
had  been  attached  to  his  administration  be- 
gan to  diminish,  when,  on  the  ii-lth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1787,  he  died  somewhat  unexpectedly 
in  Dublin.  The  government  of  Ireland  was 
entrusted,  during  a  fortnight,  to  three  lords 
justices,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  lord 
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Clifford  (the  chancellor),  and  Mr.  Foster  (the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons) ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  November  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant. 
The  Irish  parliament  met  again  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1788.  The  speech  of  the 
new  lord  lieutenant  contained  little  of  im- 
portance, beyond  condoling  with  them  on 
the  los.s  of  their  late  chief  governor,  which 
was  also  the  chief  subject  of  the  debates 
which  followed.  The  opposition  agreed  in 
acknowledging  the  private  virtues  of  the 
duke  of  Rutland,  but  they  refused  to  con- 
cur in  a  vote  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
which  they  thought  implied  their  approval 
of  his  public  measures,  and  some  of  their 
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orators  spoke  with  great  severity  of  the  acts 
of  the  late  administration.  The  address 
stated  the  opinion  of  parliament  that  "  the 
wise  and  steady  course  of  his  public  ad- 
ministration had  established  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  exalted  the  credit  of  the 
nation ;"  in  place  of  which  Mr.  Parsons, 
(one  of  the  members  for  the  university  of 
Dublin,  ami  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  oppo- 
sition) proposed  to  insert  the  words  : — "  At 
the  same  time,  our  regard  to  truth,  and  to 
the  real  interests  of  his  majesty  and  his 
loyal  people  of  Ireland,  which  will  not 
suffer  us  to  convey  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion of  the  state  of  this  kingdom  to  his 
royal  mind,  compel  us  to  declare,  that  not- 
withstanding the  good  disposition  which 
we  are  willing  to  believe  our  late  lamented 
chief  governor  had  for  the  prosperity  of 
this  island,  yet  through  the  misguidance 
of  his  counsellors,  this  kingdom,  during  his 
administration,  has  been  afflicted  with  a 
most  burthensome  increase  of  taxation,  and 
with  several  grievous  and  severe  acts,  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  our  wise  con- 
stitution, and  injurious  to  the  liberties  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  realm."  This 
amendment  expressed  the  general  senti- 
ments of  the  opposition  ;  it  was  rejected 
without  a  division. 

On  the  14-th  of  February,  Grattan  again 
brought  before  the  house  the  subject  of 
tithes,  and  he  made  on  this  subject  and 
occasion  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
eloquent  appeals.  This  made  a  great  sen- 
sation in  the  country ;  it  was  published 
with  a  spirited  preface,  and  four  editions 
were  sold  in  less  than  a  month.  Grattan 
shewed  more  especially  the  manner  in 
which  the  tithes  weighed  on  the  people  of 
Minister,  as  it  affected  the  produce  and 
support  of  the  cottagers'  potatoes.  "  As 
to  potatoes,"  he  said,  "  the  clergyman 
ought  not  to  proceed  with  reference  to 
the  produce  but  to  the  price  of  labour ;  in 
the  parts  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
the  price  of  labour  is  not  more  than  five- 
pence  a-day  the  year  round ;  that  is  six 
pounds  four  shillings  the  year,  -supposing 
the  labourer  to  work  every  day  but  Sun- 
day ;  making  an  allowance  for  sickness, 
broken  weather,  and  holidays,  you  should 
strike  off  more  than  a  sixth ;  he  has  not  in 
fact  more  than  five  pounds  a-year  by  his 
labour;  his  family  average  about  five  per- 
sons, nearer  six,  of  whom  the  wife  may 
make  something  by  spinning  (in  these  parts 
of  the  country  there  are  considerable  manu- 


factories.) Five  pounds  a-year,  with  the 
wife's  small  earnings,  is  the  capital  to  sup- 
port such  a  family,  and  pay  rent  and  hearth- 
money,  and,  in  some  cases  of  illegal  ex- 
action, smoke-money  to  the  parson.  When 
a  gentleman  of  the  church  of  Ireland  comes 
to  a  peasant  so  circumstanced,  and  demands 
twelve  or  sixteen  shillings  an  acre  for  tithe 
of  potatoes,  he  demands  a  child's  provision  : 
he  exacts  contribution  from  a  pauper — he 
gleans  from  wretchedness — he  leases  from 
penury — he  fattens  on  hunger,  raggedness, 
and  destitution.  In  vain  shall  he  state  to 
such  a  man  the  proctor's  valuation,  and  in- 
form him  that  an  acre  of  potatoes,  well 
tilled  and  in  good  ground,  should  produce 
so  many  barrels — that  each  barrel  at  the 
market  price  is  worth  so  many  shillings, 
which,  after  allowing  for  digging,  tithes  at 
so  much.  The  peasant  may  answer  this 
reasoning  by  the  Bible ;  he  may  set  up 
against  the  tithe-proctor's  valuation  the  New 
Testament — the  precepts  of  Christ  against 
the  clergyman's  arithmetic  —  the  parson's 
spiritual  professions  against  his  temporal 
exactions;  and,  in  the  argument,  the  peasant 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  parson. 
It  is  an  odious  contest  between  poverty  and 
luxury — between  the  struggles  of  a  pauper 
and  the  luxury  of  a  priest.  Such  a  man, 
making  such  a  demand,  may  have  many 
good  qualities;  may  be  a  good  theologian; 
an  excellent  controversialist ;  deeply  read 
in  church  history ;  very  accurate  in  the 
value  of  church  benefices;  an  excellent  high 
priest — but  no  Christian  pastor.  He  is  not 
the  idea  of  a  Christian  minister — the  white- 
boy  is  the  least  of  his  foes — his  great  enemy 
is  the  precept  of  the  Gospel  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  apostles." 

After  giving  a  variety  of  examples  of 
oppression  and  extortion,  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  which  the  peasantry  of  the  south 
certainly  experienced,  not  only  in  the  tithe 
itself,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
collected,  Grattan  proceeded  to  describe 
the  grievance  of  letting  out  the  tithes  to 
farm — of  placing  the  middle-man  between 
the  church  and  the  people.  "  This  oppres- 
sion," said  he,  "  connects  itself  with  another 
part  of  this  subject,  a  very  obnoxious,  a 
very  oppressive,  and  a  very  notorious  part 
of  it — the  tithe  farmer.  The  farming  of 
any  revenue  is  a  pernicious  idea.  It  is  the 
practice  of  absolute  kings,  who,  anxious 
about  their  riches,  and  careless  about  their 
people,  get  a  fixed  income  from  some  des- 
perate adventurer,  and  then  let  loose  on 
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the  community  this  animal  of  prey,  at  once 
destitute  of  remorse  and  armed  with  au- 
thority. In  free  countries  such  a  practice 
is  not  permitted.  You  would  not  allow  it 
to  the  king,  and  you  ought  not  to  allow  it 
to  the  church.  It  is  an  evil  in  politics, 
but  a  scandal  in  religion ;  and  the  more 
dangerous  in  the  latter,  because  tithe  being 
indefinite,  the  latitude  of  extortion  is  in- 
definite. The  use  of  the  tithe  farmer  is  to 
get  from  the  parishioner  what  the  parson 
would  be  ashamed  to  demand,  and  to  enable 
the  clergyman  to  absent  himself  from  his 
duty;  the  powers  of  the  tithe-farmer  are 
summary  laws  and  ecclesiastical  courts — 
his  livelihood  is  extortion — his  rank  in 
society  is  generally  the  lowest,  and  his  oc- 
cupation is  to  pounce  on  the  poor  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  He  is  a  species  of  wolf, 
left  by  the  shepherd  to  take  care  of  the 
flock  in  his  absence — he  fleeces  both,  and 
begins  with  the  parson."  Here  Grattan 
stated  that  the  tithe-farmer  seldom  got  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  money  collected, 
but  sometimes  one-third.  That  there  were 
instances  where  he  got  even  more,  and  had 
reduced  the  parson  to  the  state  of  a  poor 
pensioner  on  his  own  living.  He  said  that 
he  had  heard,  that  in  one  of  the  disturbed 
parishes,  the  parish  had  wished  to  come  to 
a  good  understanding  with  the  clergyman, 
and  to  pay  him  in  person  ;  but  that  the  tithe- 
farmer  had  obstructed  such  an  accommoda- 
tion, and  had  by  his  mercenary  intervention 
prevented  concord,  moderation,  and  com- 
position. Parishes  were  not  only  subject  to 
one  tithe-farmer,  but,  in  some  cases,  were 
cursed  with  a  legion  of  them.  "A  non- 
resident clergyman  shall  employ  a  tithe- 
farmer,  who  shall  set  the  tithe  over  again  to 
two  blacksmiths,  who  go  among  the  flock 
like  two  vultures.  A  tithe-farmer  shall, 
on  being  questioned,  give  the  following 
account  of  himself :  That  he  held  the  tithe 
from  one,  who  had  them  from  an  officer,  who 
held  them  from  a  clergyman,  who  did  not 
reside  in  a  parish  where  there  were  resident 
no  dean,  no  rector,  no  vicar,  no  school- 
master; where  the  whole  business  of  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  Protestant  side,  was  trans- 
acted by  a  curate  at  fifty  pounds  a-year; 
and  as  the  parish  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
tithe-farmer  or  proctor,  so  has  it,  in  some 
cases,  been  quieted  in  getting  rid  of  him. 
I  have  known  a  case  where  the  parish  made, 
with  their  clergyman,  the  following  agree- 
ment:—  Sir,  we  pay  your  proctor  eight 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  he  gives  you 
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six  hundred.  We  will  give  you  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  become  your  collectors  and 
your  security.  In  another  living,  the  parish 
paid  the  proctor  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  proctor  paid  the  par- 
son three  hundred  pounds.  The  parishioners 
became  the  collector  and  the  security,  paid 
the  clergyman  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
took  for  their  trouble  thirty  pounds,  and 
eased  the  parish  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  The  consequence  was  peace;  and 
the  more  you  investigate  this  subject,  the 
more  you  will  find  that  the  disturbance  of 
the  people,  and  the  exactions  of  the  church, 
have  been  commensurate,  and  that  the  peace 
of  the  former  has  attended  the  moderation 
of  the  latter;  nor  is  it  only  the  excess  of 
exaction  which  makes  the  tithe-farmer  a 
public  misfortune — his  mode  of  collection 
is  another  scourge.  He  puts  his  charges 
into  one  or  more  notes,  payable  at  a  certain 
time;  if  not  then  discharged,  he  serves  the 
countryman  with  a  summons,  charging  him 
sixpence  for  the  service,  and  a  shilling  for 
the  summons;  he  then,  sometimes,  puts  the 
whole  into  a  Kerry  bond,  or  instrument, 
which  bears  interest;  he  then  either  keeps 
the  bond  over  his  head,  or  issues  out  ex- 
ecution, and  gets  the  countryman's  body 
and  goods  completely  in  his  power:  to  such 
an  abuse  is  this  abominable  practice  carried, 
that  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Ire- 
land the  peasantry  are  made  tributary  to 
the  tithe-farmer;  draw  home  his  corn,  his 
hay,  and  his  turf — for  nothing ;  give  him 
their  labour,  their  cars,  and  their  horses,  at 
certain  times  of  the  year — for  nothing. 
These  oppressions  not  only  exist,  but  have 
acquired  a  formal  and  distinct  appella- 
tion— tributes.  Tributes  to  extortioners  ; 
tributes  paid  by  the  poor  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  To  oppression  we  are  to  add  intoxi- 
cation, the  drunkenness  and  idleness  which 
not  seldom  attend  the  method  in  which  the 
tithe-farmer  settles  his  accounts  with  the 
poor  parishioners  devoted  to  his  care ;  the 
place  in  which  he  generally  settles  these 
accounts,  makes  his  bargains,  and  transacts 
his  business  is  the  alehouse :  he  some- 
times, I  am  told,  keeps  one  himself,  or 
he  has  a  relation  who  gets  a  licence  to  sell 
ale  and  spirits — because  his  friend  is  em- 
ployed by  the  church,  and  will  bring  him 
custom.  Do  you,  gentlemen,  sign  your 
leases  in  the  alehouse  ?  what  should  you 
think  of  a  steward  who  made  your  tenants 
drunk,  when  he  should  collect  your  rents? 
and  what  should  a  clergyman  think  of  his 
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tithe-farmer,  who  made  his  flock  drunk, 
when  he  collected  or  settled  his  tithes,  and 
bathed  in  whiskey  this  precious  offering, 
this  primeval  property,  held  by  some  to  be 
the  very  essence  of  religion,  and  not  only 
most  ancient,  but  divine  ?" 

Grattan's  motion  was  a  moderate  and  a 
reasonable  one ;  it  required  only  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire, 
"  whether  any  just  cause  of  discontent  ex- 
isted among  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Munster,  or  of  the  counties  of  Kilkenny 
or  Carlow,  on  account  of  tithe,  or  the  col- 
lection of  tithes  ;  and,  if  any,  to  report  the 
same,  together  with  their  opinion  there- 
upon." Yet  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  to  forty-nine. 

The  numbers  of  the  opposition  had,  in- 
deed, been  diminished  by  a  few  desertions 
to  the  new  viceroy;  the  most  important  of 
which  was  that  of  Mr.  Longfield.  Yet  the 
popular  party  seem  not  to  have  been 
daunted,  but  continued  their  attacks  with 
spirit.  Mr.  Forbes  again  fell  upon  the 
pension  list,  and  made  more  than  one 
motion  to  enforce  economy  in  the  public 
expenditure.  On  the  fifteenth  of  March 
Mr.  Conolly  made  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  tax  of  hearth-money,  which 
bore  so  heavily  upon  the  poor.  His  motion 
only  went  to  require  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  lay  before  the  house,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  session,  an 
account  of  all  houses  in  the  kingdom  pay- 
ing hearth-money  which  were  not  of  greater 
value  than  thirty  shillings  a  year,  and  were 
inhabited  by  persons  who  had  not  lands, 
goods,  or  chattels,  of  the  value  of  five 
pounds  in  their  possession.  The  act  itself, 
he  said,  originated  in  injustice,  and  it 
was  continued  in  oppression.  Gentlemen 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  its  origin.  This 
tax  was  given  in  England  and  Ireland  to 
Charles  II.  in  lieu  of  his  right  to  wardship 
and  marriage.  The  poor  felt  none  of  this 
oppression,  they  care  not  whom  their  chil- 
dren married;  not  so  the  rich;  but  still 
this  tax  was,  by  the  rich,  put  upon  the 
poor.  At  the  revolution,  in  England,  king 
William  took  away  this  tax,  and  substituted 
a  window  tax  in  the  place  of  it;  the  house 
of  a  poor  man  there,  having  only  six  win- 
dows, was  exempted.  Compare  an  English 
house  with  six  windows,  to  an  Irish  house 
with  only  one  hearth,  which  was  the 
poorest  ?  The  motion  was  resisted,  not 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  because  it 
was  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
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the  required  returns,  and  because  it  was 
dangerous  to  move  a  question  which  might 
only  end  in  provoking  discontent ;  and, 
after  a  short  debate,  it  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

This,  and  another  attempt  of  Grattan's 
to  force  on  parliament  the  subjects  of  tithes 
and  of  the  relation  between  the  clergy  and 
their  flocks,  were  the  only  questions  of  any 
importance  which  came  before  the  Irish  par- 
liament during  the  remainder  of  this  ses- 
sion, which  was  brought  to  a  close  on 
the  eighteenth  of  April,  with  a  very  short 
speech  from  the  lord  lieutenant.  He  merely 
congratulated  the  two  houses  on  their 
temper  and  wisdom,  thanked  the  commons 
for  their  supplies,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
"national  tranquillity  and  security"  had 
enabled  them  to  attend  "  with  peculiar 
advantage  "  to  the  important  objects  which 
had  been  brought  under  their  consideration. 

As  the  insurrection  in  the  south  ceased 
to  be  alarming,  public  attention  was  called 
to  a  scene  of  turbulence  in  the  north.  The 
petty  hostilities  of  the  defenders  and  the 
peep-o'-day  boys  had  not  only  continued, 
but  had  been  gradually  aggrayating,  until 
in  this  year  (1788)  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  have  recourse  again  to  raising  some 
volunteer  corps  with  the  avowed  object  of 
enabling  the  civil  authorities  to  repress 
them.  As  it  was  in  their  directions  to  de- 
prive the  turbulent  of  both  parties  of  their 
arms,  and  being  protestants  they  were  in- 
clined to  enforce  these  orders  very  strictly 
with  regard  to  the  defenders,  they  soon  be- 
came more  obnoxious  to  the  latter  than  the 
peep-o'-day  boys  themselves.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  several  encounters  took 
place  between  the  volunteers  and  the  de- 
fenders. On  one  occasion,  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  challenge,  a  numerous  body 
of  defenders  and  peep-o'-day  boys  met  near 
Lismadil  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  to  fight 
a  pitched  battle.  Eighteen  of  the  first 
volunteer  Armagh  company  repaired  to  the 
spot,  declared  they  would  shoot  the  first 
person  who  should  resist  the  lawful  com- 
mands of  the  magistrate,  and  took  some 
arms  from  both  parties,  who  separated 
without  bloodshed.  The  defenders,  who 
had  increased  very  much  in  numbers,  now 
sent  challenges  to  the  volunteers;  and  on 
one  occesion,  when  a  party  of  volunteers 
were  exercising  at  Granemore  in  Armagh, 
preparatory  to  a  general  review,  a  strong 
body  of  the  defenders  watched  them  till 
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they  had  fired  their  last  cartridge,  and  then 
challenged  them  to  fight.  The  volunteers, 
unable  to  defend  themselves,  were  obliged 
to  retreat  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  they 
waited  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of 
their  own  party,  and  then  proceeded  to 
their  respective  homes.  Soon  after  this,  a 
corps  of  volunteers  belonging  to  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  marched  one  Sunday  without 
arms  to  the  church  of  Armagh,  to  hear 
divine  service.  On  their  way,  passing  a 
catholic  chapel,  they  engaged  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  congregation,  who  threw  stones  at 
them.  Instead  of  returning  quietly  by 
another  way,  the  volunteers  procured  arms 
at  Armagh,  and  marched  back  to  the  catho- 
lic chapel,  where  the  quarrel  was  renewed, 
and  ended  in  a  conflict,  in  which  two  of  the 
catholics  were  killed,  and  several  were 
wounded  on  both  sides. 

This  event  was  the  cause  of  much  excite- 
ment, and  the  volunteers  incurred  great 
blame  for  returning  to  renew  the  quarrel. 
The  defenders  now  collected  arms  with 
greater  activity  than  ever,  for  they  had  the 
excuse  that  they  were  necessary  for  self- 
defence;  upon  which  lord  Charlemont,  who 
was  governor  of  the  county  of  Armagh, where 
the  disturbances  were  most  frequent,  with  the 
consent  of  the  grand  jury,  issued  a  manifesto 
against  all  papists  who  should  assemble  in 
arms,  and  also  against  any  person  who  should 
attempt  to  disarm  them  without  legal  au- 
thority. This  was  directed  against  the 
peep-o'-day  boys  as  well  as  the  defenders, 
but  it  was  evidently  partial  to  the  former, 
and  it  only  tended  to  irritate  the  catholics, 
although  the  law  was  administered  between 
them  with  sufficient  impartiality.  For  some 
of  the  peep-o'-day  boys  having  sought  to 
disarm  their  antagonists  by  means  of  the 
law,  by  inditing  the  defenders  at  the  sum- 
mer assizes  of  1788,  the  judge  quashed  the 
indictments,  and  dismissed  both  parties  with 
an  impressive  exhortation  to  live  in  peace 
and  brotherly  love. 

Little  else  of  importance  to  Irish  history 
occurred  during  the  year  of  1788,  but  in 
England  an  event  had  taken  place  which 
was  the  cause  of  some  embarrassment  to  the 
Irish  government,  and  gave  rise  to  a  new 
and  warm  contest  in  parliament — this  was 
the  mental  aberration  of  the  king,  and  the 
question  of  the  regency,  which  it  had  been 
resolved  in  England  to  confer  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  limited  power.  The  whig 
party,  who  at  this  time  were  closely  leagued 
with  the  prince,  finding  themselves  defeated 
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in  England,  were  prepared  to  renew  the 
battle  in  Ireland,  where  they  saw  a  better 
prospect  of  success.  When  the  session  of 
1789  opened  on  the  fifth  of  February,  the 
lord  lieutenant  (the  marquis  of  Buckingham) 
expressed  his  deep  concern  at  being  obliged 
to  communicate  the  painful  information 
that  the  king  had  been  afflicted  with  a 
severe  malady,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
had  not  honoured  him  with  his  commands 
upon  the  measures  to  be  recommended  to 
that  parliament.  The  public  excitement 
that  existed  at  this  time  was  shown  by  the 
turbulence  of  the  strangers  in  the  gallery  of 
the  house,  of  commons,  who  were  so  noisy 
during  the  short  debate  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  speech,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  give  stricter  orders  for  keeping 
the  galleries  clear,  especially  during  the 
sitting  of  committees.  The  political  con- 
duct of  the  lord  lieutenant  was  bitterly 
attacked  by  the  opposition  speakers,  and 
some  of  them  seemed  to  doubt  the  legality 
of  the  parliament  called  under  such  circum- 
stances. This  objection  received  little  at- 
tention, for  the  question  of  the  regency  was 
one  which  involved  a  multitude  of  points  on 
which  the  popular  party  were  eager  to  enter, 
because  they  presented  themselves  under 
circumstances  favourable  to  them,  and 
among  them  was  the  old  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  parliament.  The 
opposition  assumed  that  they  had  a  right  to 
receive  information  of  the  king's  health  in- 
dependent of  the  English  parliament,  and 
that  they  were  not  to  pay  any  attention  in 
their  choice  of  a  regent  for  Ireland  to  what 
might  be  the  will  or  intentions  of  the  par- 
liament of  England.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  debate  on  this  subject,  Grattan,  who 
took  the  lead  in  this  matter,  asked  whether 
any  other  evidence  was  expected  relative  to 
his  majesty's  health  than  that  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  houses  of  parliament 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  For  his 
part,  he  said,  he  was  sure  that  the  physi- 
cians' report  who  attended  his  sovereign,  as 
solemnly  given  and  properly  certified,  was 
complete  and  conclusive  evidence ;  but  the 
house  should  not  wait  for  his  excellency's 
report  of  these  transactions,  for,  if  they  did, 
it  would  appear  to  the  world  as  if  the  mea- 
sure of  another  assembly  was  to  be  the  rule 
of  their  conduct.  He  had  a  high  venera- 
tion for  such  respectable  authority,  but  he 
spurned  the  idea  of  insolent  dictation;  the 
first  was  evidence,  the  last  control;  and  were 
the  house  to  wait  for  it,  they  would  act  with 
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gross  impropriety;  for  the  presence  of  such 
a  form  being  necessary  was  designed  to  cut 
out  the  free  agency  of  the  Irish  parliament; 
it  was  meant  as  the  ground  for  wanton  delay. 
Mr.  Griffith  "  thought  it  highly  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  that  house,  and  to  the 
independence  of  Ireland,  to  receive  any 
reports  from  the  parliament  or  privy  coun- 
cil of  another  country,  on  a  subject  which 
related  to  the  rights  of  the  king  of  Ireland. 
Such  conduct  would  be  highly  undignified, 
and  the  precedent  which  it  would  establish, 
would  undermine  the  very  foundations  of 
our  independence."  "  Suppose,"  he  said, 
"  that  his  majesty  had  been  taken  ill  in 
Hanover,  would  the  English  parliament 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the 
Hanoverian  physicians?  No;  and  yet  Eng- 
land is  not  more  independent  of  Hanover 
than  Ireland  is  of  England." 

All  objections  of  this  kind  were,  however, 
overruled ;  and  it  was  accepted  as  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  king  was  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  be  unable  to  fulfil  the  functions 
of  his  state.  The  prospect  of  a  rising  sun 
seems  to  have  dazzled  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  numerous  supporters  of  government 
deserted  in  an  instant,  so  that  when  Grat- 
tan  moved  that  the  house  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
nation  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  his 
motion  was  carried  against  the  government 
by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  against  seventy-four.  Next  day  a 
motion  of  Grattan's  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  the  supplies  till  after  the  other 
question  had  been  entered  upon,  was  car- 
ried against  ministers  without  a  division ; 
and  then  the  house  adjourned  till  the 
eleventh. 

The  committee  on  the  eleventh  of  Feb- 
ruary produced  a  long  and  very  warm  de- 
bate, which  was  interrupted  almost  at  its 
commencement  by  an  attack  upon  the  house 
by  a  violent  and  numerous  mob  from  with- 
out, in  which  the  students  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, who  were  at  this  time  hot  politicians, 
and  were  angry  at  strangers  being  excluded 
from  the  gallery  in  committees,  were  distin- 
guished. At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Conolly 
was  explaining  the  steps  he  wished  to  be 
taken  in  the  appointment  of  a  regent,  the 
speaker  rose  in  the  committee,  and  said  he 
was  obliged  to  interrupt  the  debate,  as  he  be- 
lieved it  was  necessary  that  he  should  take 
the  chair,  and  that  the  house  should  resume, 
as  he  was  informed  that  there  was  a  danger- 


ous riot,  several  persons  with  arms  having  as- 
saulted the  door-keepers,  the  constables,  and 
the  sergeant-at-arms.  He  accordingly  re- 
sumed the  chair,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms,  on 
being  called,  stated  that  there  was  a  great 
riot  at  the  door,  that  several  persons  having 
got  arms,  they  had  attacked  the  door- 
keepers and  constables,  and  that  one  of  the 
latter  had  been  almost  cut  to  pieces.  A 
sufficient  force  having  been  called,  the 
rioters  immediately  dispersed,  and  the  house 
again  resolved  itself  into  committee. 

Ministers  urged  that  the  house  should 
delay  the  consideration  of  the  subject  until 
it  was  known  what  course  the  English  par- 
liament would  resolve  upon,  but  this  was 
refused  indignantly,  as  a  surrender  of  Irish 
independence.  The  attorney-general  having 
stated  the  wish  of  the  government  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  should  be  appointed  regent 
with  limitations,  as  was  proposed  in  Eng- 
land, Grattan  at  once  rose  to  state  the  plan 
which  he  and  his  friends  had  chalked  out. 
They  agreed  with  the  castle  only  in  the 
person  on  whom  their  choice  fell,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  but  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  limitation  to  be  an  attack  on  the  Irish 
constitution.  It  was  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland,  he  said,  and  not  the  castle, 
who  were  to  appoint  the  regency  and  judge 
of  his  functions.  Parliament  could  not, 
in  its  present  state,  pass  a  bill  to  invest 
him  with  the  necessary  powers,  and  there- 
fore an  address  must  be  presented  to  him, 
requesting  him  to  assume  the  powers  of 
regent,  and  then  a  bill  could  be  passed 
to  declare  and  recognise  those  powers. 
Grattan's  first  resolution,  "  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  personal 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  is,  by  his 
majesty's  indisposition,  for  the  present  in- 
terrupted," was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
Mr.  Connolly  then  mored  a  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Pon- 
sonby,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  humbly  to  request  his  royal  highness 
to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of 
this  realm,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
majesty's  present  indisposition,  and  no 
longer,  and  under  the  style  and  title  of 
prince  regent  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of 
his  majesty  to  exercise  and  administer,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
kingdom,  all  regal  powers,  jurisdiction,  and 
prerogatives,  to  the  crown  and  government 
thereof  belonging." 
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The  sentiments  of  the  more  moderate  of 
the  opposition,  on  this  subject,  were  fully 
expressed  in  the  observations,  in  support 
of  the  motion,  made  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
represented  the  borough  of  Rathcormuck, 
in  Cork,  and  had  usually  voted  with  min- 
isters. "  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,"  he 
said,  "  to  state  my  reasons  for  differing 
from  those  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have 
hitherto  had  the  honour  of  acting.  I  object, 
on  this  occasion,  to  our  waiting  till  Eng- 
land shall  have  completed  the  business  of 
the  regency,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
disgraceful  to  this  country,  and  injurious 
to  her  independence,  and  I  am  convinced  it 
would  be  completely  subversive  of  the 
constitution,  were  we  to  proceed  by  bill, 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  right  lion, 
gentleman  (the  attorney-general).  This, 
sir,  is  a  question  not  of  English  government, 
but  of  Irish  constitution  ;  it  is  a  question 
where  two  branches  of  the  independent  and 
supreme  legislature  of  Ireland  are,  as  of 
right  they  ought,  to  judge  for  themselves. 
Upon  a  question  of  such  constitutional 
magnitude,  and,  in  other  respects,  of  such 
national  importance,  it  is  beneath  this 
house  to  look  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left.  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  our  consulting  what  others 
may  have  done,  but  I  am  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  our  consulting  our  own  dignity, 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  genius 
of  the  constitution.  We  are  now  placed  in 
a  situation  which  may  be  rendered,  by  our 
conduct,  the  most  dignified  of  any  in  which 
this  house  was  ever  placed,  since  that  me- 
morable era  which  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  country  ;  but  we  may  also 
render  this  same  situation  one  the  most 
humiliating  we  have  ever  known,  should  we 
follow  the  advice  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (the  attorney-general) ;  should  we 
adopt  the  despicable  expedient  of  putting 
our  understanding  into  the  keeping  of  other 
men,  should  we  acknowledge  to  the  world, 
upon  an  emergency  like  the  present,  our 
total  incapacity  to  act  for  ourselves.  We 
are  to  determine  upon  the  means,  the  con- 
stitutional means,  of  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency in  our  legislature,  which  has  arisen 
from  the  unhappy  malady  of  our  sovereign. 
We  have  a  plain  line  of  conduct  before  us  ; 
we  are  to  take  care  to  preserve  the  consti- 
tution entire,  and  our  connection  with  the 
sister  kingdom  unimpaired ;  these,  as  it 
were,  are  two  land-marks  to  direct  our 
course  ;  while  we  keep  them  in  view  we 
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cannot  go  wrong.  I  know  not,  sir,  what 
has  been  done  in  the  other  houses  of  par- 
liament, nor  will  I  insult  the  members  of 
this  house  by  the  degrading  supposition, 
that  we  are  to  look  to  another  country  in 
order  to  learn  our  duty  to  our  own  ;  that 
we  are  to  stand  with  folded  arms,  waiting 
in  humble  silence,  and  ready  to  receive, 
with  mean  submission,  the  dictates  of  any 
assembly  of  men ;  to  suppose  so,  would  be 
to  suppose  you  had  forgot  the  constitution 
you  had  acquired,  or  that  you  felt  that  you 
were  unworthy  of  it;  but  it  is  not  so;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  proud  to  assert,  that 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  was  never  more 
competent,  than  at  the  present  moment, 
to  assert  the  constitution,  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  shewn  they  never  were  more  deter- 
mined. Here  are  no  party  animosities, 
here  are  no  views  of  interested  ambition  ; 
unbiassed  and  uninfluenced  by  such  con- 
siderations, you  will  act  with  the  spirit 
of  freemen  that  know  the  value  of  your 
liberties  ;  you  will  scorn  meanly  to  follow 
any  other  assembly  ;  will  act  like  men  who 
deserve  a  free  constitution."  "  I  cannot 
find,"  continued  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  that  either 
the  common  law  or  the  statute  law  gives 
any  right  to  the  prince  of  Wales  to  assume 
the  regency,  neither  are  the  houses,  by 
any  law  that  I  know,  empowered  to  bestow 
it  on  whom  thev  will;  but  there  is  a  statute 
which  prohibits  the  two  houses,  in  any 
possible  case,  from  legislating  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  crown.  If,  therefore, 
we  proceed  by  address,  we,  at  the  worst, 
commit  but  an  unavoidable  irregularity, 
where  the  law  is  silent,  though  the  consti- 
tution and  precedent  both  clearly  speak ; 
but,  in  the  other  case,  we  are  guilty  of  the 
contumacy  of  acting  in  defiance  of  law,  and 
violating  the  constitution." 

The  opposition  to  the  motion  was  led  by 
the  attorney-general,  who  began  by  stating 
his  conviction  that  the  majority  of  the 
house  had  for  a  moment  passed  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  that  whatever  he  might  say 
would  have  little  effect  with  them.  He 
endeavoured  to  shew  that,  by  the  law 
and  the  constitution,  their  proceedings  on 
this  occasion  were  irregular.  He  argued 
for  acting  by  bill,  and  not  by  address,  if 
they  must  hurry  on  the  question,  because 
he  knew  that  the  proceedings  on  a  bill 
would  give  government  more  time,  but  he 
still  urged  the  propriety  of  waiting  to  see 
the  course  pursued  by  the  parliament  of 
England.  "  There  is  a  feature  in  this  pro- 
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ceeding,"  he  said,  "which,  independent  of 
every  other  objection  to  it,  does  in  my 
mind  make  it  highly  reprehensible,  and 
that  is,  that  I  consider  it  as  a  formal  appeal 
from  the  parliament  of  England  to  that  of 
Ireland.  Respecting  the  parties  who  make 
this  appeal  I  shall  say  nothing.  But, 
although  there  may  be  much  dignity  on 
our  part  in  receiving  this  appeal,  I  cannot 
see  any  strong  symptoms  of  wisdom  in  it; 
because,  by  so  doing,  I  should  conceive  we 
must  inevitably  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy 
and  disunion  between  the  parliaments  of 
the  two  countries ;  and  though  I  do  not, 
by  any  means,  desire  of  the  parliament  of 
this  country  implicitly  to  follow  the  par- 
liament of  England,  I  should  suppose  it 
rather  a  wise  maxim  for  this  country  always 
to  concur  with  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  unless  for  very  strong  reasons  in- 
deed we  are  obliged  to  differ  from  it.  If 
it  is  to  be  a  point  of  Irish  dignity  to  differ 
with  the  parliament  of  England,  to  shew 
our  independence,  I  very  much  fear  that 
sober  men  in  this  country,  who  have  estates 
to  lose,  will  soon  become  sick  of  indepen- 
dence. The  fact  is,  that,  constituted  as  it 
is,  the  government  of  this  country  never 
can  go  on  unless  we  follow  Great  Britain 
implicitly  in  all  regulations  of  imperial 
policy.  The  independence  of  your  par- 
liament is  your  freedom  ;  your  dependence 
on  the  crown  of  England  is  your  security 
for  that  freedom  ;  and  gentlemen  who  pro- 
fess themselves,  this  night,  advocates  for 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  crown,  are 
advocates  for  its  separation  from  England. 
Let  us  agree  with  England  on  three  points  : 
one  king- — one  law — one  religion.  Let  us 
keep  these  great  objects  steadily  in  view, 
and  we  act  like  wise  men ;  and  if  you 
make  the  prince  of  Wales  your  regent, 
and  grant  him  the  plenitude  of  power, 
in  God's  name,  let  it  be  done  by  bill ; 
otherwise,  I  see  such  danger,  that  I  depre- 
cate the  measure  proposed.  I  call  upon 
the  country  gentlemen  of  Ireland ;  this  is 
not  a  time  to  think  of  every  twopenny  griev- 
ance, every  paltry  disappointment  sustained 
at  the  castle  of  Dublin.  If  any  man  has 
been  aggrieved  by  the  viceroy,  and  chooses 
to  compose  a  philippic  on  the  occasion,  let 
him  give  it  on  the  debate  of  a  turnpike 
bill,  where  it  will  not  be  so  disgraceful  to 
the  man  who  utters  it,  and  to  those  who 
will  listen  to  him,  as  it  will  be  on  the 
present  occasion.  Sir,  I  abominate  the 
idea  of  restraining  the  prince  regent  in  the 


power  of  making  peers  in  this  country,  or 
in  limiting  him  in  the  power  of  making 
grants,  on  the  narrow  principles  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust.  This  is  a  question 
which  rests  upon  very  different  ground,  in 
this  country,  from  that  on  which  it  has  been 
taken  up  in  England ;  and,  if  gentlemen 
can  reconcile  to  themselves  a  precedent  for 
adopting,  in  this  country,  a  different  form 
of  executive  government  from  that  estab- 
lished in  England,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
apprehension  that  the  powers  which  may 
be  committed  to  the  prince  of  Wales  by 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  will  be  abused 
by  him." 

So  completely  were  parties  broken  up  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  secretary  of  state  took 
a  contrary  view  from  the  attorney-general, 
and  spoke  in  favour  of  an  address.  •  Curran 
turned  the  arguments  of  the  attorney-ge- 
neral to  ridicule.  Others  urged  the  house 
not  to  proceed  hastily  on  a  question  of  so 
much  importance,  and  among  these  Mr. 
Johnson  spoke  warmly  on  the  side  of  govern- 
ment. He  said  he  was  sorry  the  people  of 
this  country  were  likely  to  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
men  who  seemed  to  be  the  encamped  Prae- 
torian guard  of  the  empire ;  who  had  been 
eagerly  on  the  watch  to  tear  the  imperial 
ornaments  from  the  limbs  of  their  fallen 
monarch,  even  before  his  eyes  had  closed 
upon  their  splendour,  in  order  to  lay  them 
at  the  feet  of  the  rising  Caesar.  Was  this 
affection,  was  this  loyalty?  No — it  was  the 
prospect  of  the  liberal  donative  to  the 
troops,  that  exited  their  zeal,  and  that  ani- 
mated their  activity.  Caesar,  however,  would 
live  to  regret  his  confidence  in  such  men. 
He  thanked  God  he  was  not  one  of  them, 
and  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  saying 
so.  It  is  said  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman, 
(Mr.  Grattan)  with  more  quaintness  than 
point,  '  that  we  may  create  in  order  to  legis- 
late, but  we  cannot  legislate  in  order  to 
create.'  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase.  A  higher  act  of 
legislation  cannot  well  be  conceived  than 
the  creation  of  sovereign  power.  But  the 
two  houses  will  not  legislate  if  they  proceed 
by  bill.  They  approve  by  vote  of  the 
chancellor's  putting  the  great  seal  to  a  com- 
mission to  give  the  royal  assent.  The  assent 
is  the  act  of  the  organ  of  the  king's  will,  and 
is  safe  from  censure,  because  the  only  bodies 
capable  to  censure  have  before  approved. 
It  wis  said  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (the 
secretary  of  state),  that  a  great  and  able 
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chancellor  had  once  put  the  great  seal  with- 
out the  royal  authority  to  the  instruments 
for  calling  a  parliament ;  that  the  very  par- 
liament so  called  afterwards  approved  of  the 
uct,  and  then  all  was  legal.  Will  the  chan- 
cellor, if  we  proceed  in  this  case  by  bill,  do 
more  ?  Or  will  the  approbation  of  a  parlia- 
ment, legally  convened,  and  that  approba- 
tion expressed  before  hand,  give  less  autho- 
rity to  the  act  than  an  approbation  ex- 
pressed afterwards  ?  I  am  therefore  against 
the  proceeding  by  address,  as  precipitate 
and  indecent,  and  I  am  for  proceeding  by 
bill,  as  being  more  deliberate,  more  agree- 
able to  the  forms  of  law,  and  more  respect- 
ful to  the  sovereign,  whose  situation  calls 
upon  us  for  this  melancholy  attention." 

Sir  Frederick  Flood  said  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  have  said  a  word  upon  the  subject, 
if  he  had  not  been  roused  by  the  rash  de- 
claration of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
attorney-general,  and  the  unfounded  as- 
sertion of  his  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Parsons, 
"  that  the  committee  and  house  of  commons 
of  Ireland  had  dethroned  the  good  old  king, 
by  their  address  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
without  evidence."  He  said  that  it  was  a 
libel  upon  the  house  of  commons  of  Ire- 
land, and  a  fire-brand  cast  at  random  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  he 
trusted,  the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman could  not  effect.  He  avowed  him- 
self a  warm  friend  to  unfettered  regency. 
There  were  several  reasons  why  he  thought 
a  generous  confidence  in  the  prince  of 
Wales  would  not  only  be  just,  but  politic  ; 
and  that  it  would  induce  his  royal  highness, 
(if  not  very  ungrateful  indeed,)  to  distin- 
guish between  his  distrustful  subjects  of 
England,  and  his  liberal  people  of  Ireland. 
That  we  are  a  free  and  independent  country, 
and  ought  to  keep  ourselves  so,  with  all  due 
regard  for  the  united  and  common  interests 
of  both  kingdoms ;  that  some  gentlemen 
wanted,  for  purposes  best  known  to  them- 
selves, to  pare  down  and  weaken  the  royal 
and  rightful  executive  powers,  which  were 
originally  given  for  the  public  good  ;  and  as 
such  he  would  maintain  them. 

At  a  late  hour,  near  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Conolly's  motion  was  carried 
without  a  division,  and  the  house  adjourned 
till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  give 
time  to  draw  up  the  proposed  address. 

When  the  commons  reassembled  at  three 

o'clock  on   the   12th  of  February,    the  lord 

lieutenant  had  sent  by  his  secretary,  to  be 

laid  before  them,  copies  of  the  resolutions  ol 
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;he  British  parliament  on  the  subject  of  the 
•egency,  and  of  the  prince  of  Walcs's  reply. 
This  announcement  led  to  a  discussion  whe- 
ther the  house  could  listen  to  them  or  not, 
)ut  it  was  eventually  agreed  they  should  be 
'ead,  after  which  Mr.  Conolly  read  the  ad- 
dress proposed  to  be  sent  to  the  prince  in 
:he  name  of  the  Irish  parliament,  which  was 
worded  as  follows  : — "  May  it  please  your 
•oyal  highness,  we,  his  majesty's  most  dutiful 
incl  loyal  subjects,  the  commons  of  Ireland 
n  parliament  assembled,  beg  leave  humbly 
to  request  that  your  royal  highness  will  be 
jleased  to  take  upon  you  the  government  of 
.his  realm  during  the  continuation  of  his 
najesty's  present  indisposition,  and  no 
onger,  and  under  the  style  and  title  of 
jrince  regent  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  and  on 
;he  behalf  of  his  majesty  to  exercise  and  ad- 
minister, according  to  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  this  kingdom,  all  regal  powers, 
urisdiction,  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
and  government  thereto  belonging." 

After  a  short  debate,  the  address  was 
agreed  to,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  house  of 
ords.  During  these  debates,  the  excite- 
ment out  of  doors  was  so  great  that  it  had 
3een  found  necessary  to  surround  the  house 
of  commons  with  armed  guards.  The  com- 
mons were  again  interrupted  on  the  12th  by 
rumours  of  a  riotous  mob,  led  by  some  of 
the  collegians,  armed  with  pistols  and  swords, 
who  threatened  to  force  their  way  in. 

On  Monday,  the  16th,  lord  Charlemont 
moved  in  the  house  of  lords  that  that  house 
should  concur  with  the  commons  in  their 
address  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  after 
rather  a  warm  debate,  the  address,  with  the 
addition  of  an  introductory  paragraph  which 
did  not  affect  its  meaning,  was  agreed  to  by 
a  majority  of  nineteen.  Most  of  the  peers 
who  opposed  it  signed  a  very  energetic  pro- 
test against  it.  Next  day,  the  17th,  the 
amended  address  was  returned  to  the  com- 
mons, and  the  attorney-general  attempted  to 
produce  further  delay,  by  proposing  a  con- 
ference with  the  house  of  lords  upon  the 
amendment.  But  it  was  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  others,  that,  as  the  lords 
had  agreed  to  the  address  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  commons,  their  amendment 
should  at  once  be  received,  and  this  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  both  houses 
waited  upon  the  lord-lieutenant  with  their 
address,  and  requested  him  to  transmit  it  to 
the  prince.  Lord  Buckingham  replied  that, 
under  the  impressions  he  felt  of  his  oiiicial 
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duty  and  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  did 
not  consider  himself  warranted  to  lay  before 
the  prince  an  address,  purporting  to  invest 
his  royal  highness  with  powers  to  take  upon 
him  the  government  of  that  realm,  before  he 
should  be  enabled  by  law  so  to  do ;  and, 
therefore,  he  felt  obliged  to  decline  trans- 
mitting their  address  to  Great  Britain. 
When  the  commons  had  returned  to  their 
house,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Grattan,  to  adjourn  to  the  next  day,  that 
they  might  not  proceed  with  hurry  or  pre- 
cipitation under  circumstances  so  entirely 
new. 

On  the  20th,  the  lord  lieutenant's  answer 
was  entered  on  the  journals,  and  then 
Grattan  moved,  "  That  his  excellency  the 
lord  lieutenant  having  thought  proper  to 
decline  to  transmit  to  his  royal  highness 
George  prince  of  Wales  the  address  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  a  competent  number 
of  members  be  appointed  by  this  house  to 
present  the  said  address  to  his  royal  high- 
ness." This  motion  having  been  carried  by 
a  large  majority,  Grattan  next  moved  that 
"  Mr.  Conolly  should  attend  the  lords  with 
the  said  resolution,  and  acquaint  them  that 
the  commons  requested  them  to  appoint 
members  of  their  own  body  to  join  with  the 
members  of  the  commons  in  presenting  the 
said  address."  Mr.  Conolly  accordingly 
waited  upon  the  lords,  who  concurred  in  the 
resolution  of  the  commons,  and  chose  the 
duke  of  Leinster  and  the  earl  of  Charlemont, 
who,  with  Conolly,  John  O'Neii,  W.  B. 
Ponsonby,  and  J.  Stuart,  were  appointed 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  two  houses 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  address  to  the  prince. 

These  questions  having  been  settled, 
Grattan  next  moved,  "  That  it  be  resolved, 
that  his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant's  an- 
swer to  both  houses  of  parliament,  request- 
ing him  to  transmit  their  address  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  is  ill-advised, 
contains  an  unwarrantable  and  unconstitu- 
tional censure  on  the  proceedings  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  attempts  to  ques- 
tion the  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland."  Most  of  the  previous 
motions  had  been  subjects  of  warm  debate, 
but  now  that  opposition  was  no  longer  useful, 
tlie  ministerial  party  gave  in,  and  little  was 
said  on  this  vote  of  censure  upon  the  lord 
lieutenant.  Some  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  previous  motions,  were  opposed  to  this, 
but,  after  two  amendments  had  been  rejected, 


it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The 
absolute  majority  was,  however,  diminishing, 
and  had  the  question  been  kept  open  long, 
it  would  probably  have  diminished  consider- 
ably. For  this  reason  ministers  wished  for 
delay,  and  their  opponents  urged  haste. 

On  the  25th  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
were  brought  forward,  and  Grattan  followed 
up  his  victory  by  moving  a  short  money  bill, 
openly  declaring  that  the  object  of  this  mea- 
sure was  to  keep  the  government  at  the 
mercy  of  the  majority.  The  popular  speak- 
ers confessed  that  their  aim  was  to  hinder 
the  lord  lieutenant  from  proroguing  or  dis- 
solving parliament.  The  progress  of  events, 
however,  disappointed  their  expectations, 
and  soon  restored  the  majority  to  the  court. 

The  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
Irish  parliament  arrived  in  London  oh 
the  25th  of  February,  and  the  following 
day  they  were  received  at  Carlton-house  to 
present  the  address.  At  this  time  it  was 
apparent  that  the  king  was  fast  recovering 
his  health,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  act 
with  some  caution.  The  prince,  accord- 
ingly, returned  his  warmest  thanks  for  the 
address,  and  spoke  of  his  gratitude  for  the 
attachment  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  shown  for  him  ;  he  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  this  proof  of  their  loyal  and 
affectionate  attachment  to  the  person  and 
government  of  his  father,  acquainted  them 
with  the  fortunate  change  that  had  taken 
place,  and  promised  them  his  final  answer  in 
a  few  days,  when  he  hoped  for  the  joyful 
event  of  his  majesty's  resuming  his  govern- 
ment. Immediately  afterwards  it  was  an- 
nounced publicly  that  the  king  was  per- 
fectly recovered. 

Grattan  attempted  to  profit  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment  to  introduce 
some  of  his  reforms,  and  on  the  third  of 
March,  after  stating  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  the  subjects  of  a  reform  of  the 
police,  of  the  pension  list,  and  of  abuses 
connected  with  elections,  he  moved  a  resolu- 
tion, "  that  recommendations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  the  great  offices  of  this 
kingdom,  or  the  reversion  of  great  offices, 
to  absentees,  are  improvident  and  prejudi- 
cial, especially  now  as  great  annual  charges 
have  been  incurred  by  making  compensation 
to  absentees  for  resigning  their  offices  that 
those  offices  might  be  granted  to  residents." 
This  motion  was  aimed  more  directly  at  Mr. 
Grenville,  to  whom  a  reversionary  patent 
had  recently  been  granted.  The  debate 
was  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  violent  per- 
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sonal  altercation  between  Grattan  and  Mr. 
Parsons  ;  and  when  the  attorney-  general 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  original  motion 
by  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  house, 
he  carried  his  object  by  a  majority  of  nine. 
On  the  next  day  Grattan  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  disable  revenue  officers 
from  voting  at  elections  of  members  of  par- 
liament. A  bill  to  disable  persons  having 
pensions  during  pleasure  from  being  chosen 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  or  from 
sitting  and  voting  in  it,  was  read  a  second 
time  on  the  9th  of  March,  and,  in  spite 
of  a  warm  opposition,  the  motion  for  com- 
mitting it  immediately  was  carried  by  a 
hundred  and  thirty  against  ninety-eight.  A 
bill  for  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of 
pensions  was  read  a  second  time  on  the 
10th  of  March.  On  the  14th  of  March, 
the  lord  lieutenant  went  to  the  house 
of  lords  and  made  a  formal  announcement 
to  the  two  houses  of  parliament  of  the 
king's  entire  restoration  to  health ;  and 
on  the  20th  the  parliament's  commission- 
ers having  returned  from  England,  Mr. 
Conolly  communicated  to  the  house  the 
final  answer  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  their 
address.  From  this  moment  the  majority 
again  changed  to  the  side  of  the  ministry. 
Grattan's  bill  to  deprive  revenue  officers  of 
the  right  of  voting  at  elections  was  warmly 
debated  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  was  op- 
posed on  the  ground  that  it  was  uncalled  for 
and  unnecessary,  that  there  were  no  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  men  it  went  to  dis- 
franchise had  voted  corruptly,  and  that  it 
was  contrary  to  justice  to  punish  those  who 
were  not  even  charged  with  a  crime.  Much 
special  pleading  was  exhibited  on  the  minis- 
terial side  of  the  question,  and  they  went 
even  so  far  as  to  assert  that  a  measure  that 
was  good  in  England  might  be  the  contrary 
in  Ireland.  "  In  England,"  said  one  of  the 
supporters  of  government,  "  the  parliament 
is  purified  by  a  pension  bill,  and  by  a  bill 
to  disqualify  revenue  officers.  In  Ireland 
the  parliament  is  not  so  purified — there  is 
no  pension  bill — there  is  no  bill  to  disqualify 
revenue  officers.  Yet  how  have  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  stated  the 
conduct  of  the  two  parliaments  ?  In  Eng- 
land, a  house  so  purified,  say  the  gentlemen, 
led  by  a  daring  minister,  violated  the  con- 
stitution, insulted  the  prince,  and  attempted 
to  destroy  the  balance  between  the  estates 
of  parliament.  But  in  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  a  faithful  and  honourable  band  of 
placemen  and  pensioners,  led  by  the  right 
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honourable  gentleman  (Grattan),  asserted 
the  constitution,  maintained  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  kingdom,  and  carried  a  bold 
disapprobation  to  the  breast  of  the  very  man 
who,  at  the  head  of  government,  was  sup- 
posed to  direct  their  movements  and  to  con- 
trol their  consciences.  Would  you  wound 
the  feelings  of  such  an  honourable  band  im- 
mediately after  such  an  exertion  ?  Would 
you  say  to  such  men,  you  have  been  re- 
turned by  corrupt  revenue  officers,  and  you 
have  proved  their  corruption  by  your  own  ? 
this  would  be  unkind  treatment  as  well  as 
bad  argument.  It  does  not  appear  to  me, 
therefore,  that  in  this  country  the  influence 
of  the  crown  has  ever  prevailed,  whenever 
popular  virtue,  angry  party,  or  family  fac- 
tion have  exerted  themselves.  But  if  it  did 
prevail  in  such  a  contest,  the  prevailing 
power,  and  not  the  yielding  one,  should  be 
lessened  ;  and  in  these  reasons  I  find  my 
justification  and  my  consolation  for  refusing 
to  consent  to  the  committal  of  this  bill." 

There  was  much  justice  in  this  not  ill- 
timed  irony  on  the  late  conduct  of  the 
opposition,  for  the  regency  question  had 
been  particularly  calculated  to  draw  out  in 
full  view  whatever  factious  spirit  existed 
among  them.  But  the  arguments  against 
the  pension  bill  were  not  so  well  founded, 
and  they  were  vigorously  resisted  by  Grattan 
and  his  friends.  Grattan  told  the  house 
that  this  bill  was  not  a  new  one — that  it  had 
passed  the  commons  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  was  only  lost  in  the  lords  through  a 
change  of  the  administration.  It  had  been 
represented  that  the  bill  was  partial,  because 
it  only  disfranchised  a  part  of  the  various 
denominations  of  the  people  who  were  pen- 
sioned on  the  government.  "  This  bill," 
said  Grattan,  "  has  been  now  combated  on 
various  grounds,  and  first — partiality.  It  is 
that  the  bill  is  partial,  because  it  does  not 
extend  to  all  revenue  officers ;  and  partial, 
because  it  does  not  extend  to  all  the  officers 
of  the  crown,  and  to  all  professions,  to  the 
law,  and  the  army.  To  the  first  part  of  this 
objection,  the  bill  itself  is  the  answer.  It 
does  extend  to  all  revenue  officers,  and  a 
blank  is  left  for  such  exceptions  as  may  be 
agreed  on;  and  if  the  bill  did  not,  which  it 
does,  extend  to  all  revenue  officers,  the 
imperfection  of  its  formation  is  no  argument 
against  its  committal.  To  the  other  part  of 
the  objection,  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  difference  of  the  subject-matters  com- 
pared— the  law,  the  army,  and  the  revenue. 
The  first  is  a  profession — an  independent 
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profession ;  the  bar  is  not  fed  by  the  minister. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  bar  do  not  resemble 
excisemen,  tide-waiters,  hearth-money  col- 
lectors, tide-surveyors,  in  number,  in  sen- 
timent, or  in  condition.  Those  of  the  bar, 
who  are  servants  of  the  crown,  are,  com- 
pared with  such  a  tribe,  not  numerous  ;  and 
compared  with  the  bulk  of  electors,  nothing. 
The  mischief,  therefore,  is  not  the  same  in 
its  extent,  nor  in  the  rankness  of  its  nature. 
The  army,  that  part  of  it  which  is  composed 
of  officers,  does  not  contain  numbers  to 
affect  the  elections  of  the  people  ;  that  part 
of  it  which  is  composed  of  rank  and  file 
men,  do  not  contain  electors  ;  common  sol- 
diers are  not  freeholders,  nor  likely  to 
become  such  ;  but  if  a  colonel  of  a  regiment 
should  do  what  a  commissioner  is  said  to 
have  done — if  he  should  make  his  troop  or 
his  battalion  such  occasional  voters,  in  a 
county  or  borough,  I  do  then  believe  parlia- 
ment would  interfere  ;  because  then  a  very 
probable  and  unforeseen  mischief  would 
have  taken  place.  But  though  the  laws  of 
England  have  not  disqualified  the  military 
from  giving  votes  at  elections,  they  have  re- 
moved them  from  the  place  of  election, 
guarding  the  rights  of  the  people  against 
the  evil  incidental  to  the  army — force ;  as 
they  have  guarded  those  rights  against  the 
evil  incidental  to  the  revenue  officers — cor- 
ruption." 

The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
a  hundred  and  forty-eight  against  ninety- 
three,  so  completely  had  the  castle  recov- 
ered its  majority. 

The  opposition  next  fell  upon  the  old 
grievance  of  the  police  bill,  which  also  gave 
rise  to  a  long  and  warm  debate,  which  only 
ended  in  a  new  victory  on  the  part  of  min- 
isters. On  the  29th  of  April,  Mr.  Conolly 
again  brought  forward  the  subject  of  hearth- 
money.  A  bill  of  Grattan's,  for  the  im- 
provement of  barren  lands,  by  giving  encou- 
ragement to  cultivation,  a  main  part  of  that 
encouragement  being  exemption  from  tithes 
for  the  first  seven  years,  was  thrown  out  on 
the  second  reading.  A  bill  brought  forward 
by  this  patriot  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
tithes,  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  session 
was  closed  on  the  25th  of  May,  with  a 
speech  from  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  which 
he  did  little  more  than  congratulate  them 
on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  regency  question  had 
widened  and  rendered,  if  possible,  more 
intense  the  division  of  political  parties. 

VOL.  ii.  3  Y 


Many  of  those  who,  during  the  king's  ill- 
ness had  deserted  from  the  ministerial 
ranks,  did  not  return  on  his  recovery,  but 
made  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, in  refusing  to  transmit  their  ad- 
dress, an  excuse  for  joining  the  opposition, 
which  thus  became  at  all  events  more  nu- 
merous and  formidable  than  before.  The 
lord  lieutenant,  who  had  become  exces- 
sively unpopular,  and  who  could  hardly 
conceal  his  dislike  of  the  people  whom 
he  was  sent  to  govern,  was  exasperated 
at  seeing  the  great  popular  leaders,  who 
now  represented  personally  most  of  the 
interests  of  the  country,  knit  into  a 
closer  and  more  resolute  union  against 
him.  In  spite  of  the  return  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  supporters  to  their  posts, 
and  of  his  avowed  principles  of  economy, 
he  was  now  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
ruinous  system  of  purchasing  votes  by  re- 
tail, in  order  to  break  through  this  new 
combination ;  and  in  this  new  canvas  for 
parliamentary  influence,  neither  bounds,  nor 
reserve,  or  even  decency  were  kept.  It  was 
an  open  market,  in  which  on  one  side  the 
prices  of  boroughs  and  votes,  and  on  the 
other  those  of  titles  and  peerages,  were 
reduced  to  a  regular  standard.  Peerages, 
places,  and  pensions,  were  exchanged  for 
parliamentary  influence,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose every  office  or  emolument  was  resumed, 
for  the  resumption  of  which  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse could  be  found.  The  duke  of  Leinster, 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
and  every  person  holding  place,  office,  or 
pension  at  pleasure,  were  displaced  or  de- 
prived for  having  joined  in  the  address  to 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  and,  in  addition  to 
many  new  appointments,  eight  new  peerages 
were  created.  Thus  the  pension  list  was 
considerably  increased,  single  offices  were 
split  into  more  than  one,  and  dormant  and 
unnecessary  employments  were  revived,  and 
these  in  many  instances  in  favour  of  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham's  own  relations  and 
connections. 

On  the  other  side,  the  opposition  had 
formed  a  closer  alliance  with  the  whig  party 
in  England,  and  had  imitated  them  in  their 
plans  and  tactics.  They  had  established,  as 
a  common  centre  of  union,  a  whig  club,  the 
members  of  which  professed  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  adopted  the  same  uniform  of 
blue  and  buff,  as  the  whig  club  in  England. 
This  ciub  was  excessively  obnoxious  to  the 
castle.  At  its  head  were  the  duke  of  Lein- 
ster, the  earl  of  Charlemont  Conolly,  Grat- 
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tan,  Forbes,  the  two  Ponsonbys,  Curran, 
and  a  number  of  the  leading  members  of  op- 
position in  botli  houses.  In  a  round  of 
dinners  and  meetings,  the  opposition  here 
planned  and  arranged  all  their  measures  for 
attacking  the  ministry,  each  member  having 
his  measure  or  question  in  turn,  while  to 
each  was  assigned  that  share  in  the  attack  he 
was  most  competent  to  sustain.  This  club, 
aided  by  some  of  the  popular  newspapers, 
continued  to  announce  its  days  of  dining,  to 
proclaim  its  sentiments  in  the  shape  of  reso- 
lutions, or  to  publish  them  indirectly  in  the 
shape  of  anonymous  paragraphs.  The 
speeches  at  its  meetings  were  reported  with 
point  and  virulence,  and  held  forth  the 
abuses  of  government  and  parliament  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  multitude. 

The  castle  party  took  every  advantage  of 
the  king's  recovery,  which  was  celebrated 
with  much  ceremony.  A  public  thanks- 
giving was  rendered  with  great  pomp  in  the 
cathedral  of  Dublin,  on  the  23rd  of  April  ; 
and  on  different  days  particular  services 
were  performed  in  every  church  and  chapel 
throughout  the  kingdom.  A  solemn  high 
mass  was  performed,  with  a  new  grand  Te 
Deum  composed  for  the  occasion  by  the 
celebrated  Giordani,  in  the  Roman  catholic 
chapel  in  Francis-street  at  which  some  of 


the  first  protestant  nobility  and  gentry  were 
present.  At  the  castle,  a  superb  gala  was 
given  on  the  5th  of  May,  from  which  all 
those  who  had  voted  for  the  address  were 
carefully  excluded,  as  a  mark  of  repro- 
bation ;  and  this  feeling  was  carried  to  such 
a  degree,  that  in  the  list  of  toasts  drunk  after 
dinner,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of 
York  were  purposely  omitted.  The  attor- 
ney-general, who  had  so  much  distinguished 
himself  throughout  in  his  support  of  the 
castle,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  lord  Fitzgibbon,  and  made  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  that  office  having 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  lord  Lifford. 
The  office  of  lord  lieutenant  had  become, 
among  all  these  subjects  of  disagreement,  by 
no  means  an  agreeable  one  to  the  marquis 
of  Buckingham,  and  he  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  England  for  the  purpose  of  resigning 
it.  He  had  become  so  unpopular,  that,  to 
avoid  personal  outrage,  instead  of  making  his 
departure  publicly,  he  took  shipping  secretly 
from  Mr.  Lee's  villa  at  the  Black  Rock ; 
and  after  his  departure,  on  the  30th  of  June, 
the  new  chancellor,  lord  Fitzgibbon,  and 
Mr.  Forster,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  were  sworn  in  lords  justices.  On 
the  5th  of  January  following,  the  lord  lieu- 
tenancy was  given  to  John  earl  of  West- 
morland. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SESSION  OF  1790  ;  ACTIVITY  AND  VIOLENCE  OF  THE  OPPOSITION. 


HE  new  appointment  to 
the  lord  lieutenancy  was  a 
mere  change  of  persons, 
for  it  was  evident  that  the 
English  ministry  had  determined 
to  cairy  on  the  government  of  Ire- 
land in  the  same  spirit  which  had  recently 
characterised  it.  During  the  summer  of 
1789  the  turbulent  spirit  still  continued  to 
show  itself  in  the  south  although  much 
abated,  but  the  dissensions  between  defen- 
ders and  peep-o'-day-boys  in  the  north  re- 
mained much  as  before,  especially  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  which  had  been  hitherto 
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their  chief  seat.  Their  hostility  rose  to  such 
a  height,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send 
troops  to  reduce  them  to  order,  but  before 
they  arrived  an  affray  had  taken  place,  in 
which  many  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
These  dissensions  are  said  to  have  received 
encouragement  from  men  who  aimed  at  turn- 
ing them  to  political  purposes. 

The  patriotic  party  were  looking  forward 
to  the  opening  of  parliament,  to  make  a 
more  desperate  series  of  attacks  than  the 
court  had  ever  yet  been  exposed  to  in  that 
arena.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  opened 
the  session  on  the  21st  of  January,  17i)0, 
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with  a  speech  which  alluded  only  to  com- 
mon-place topics.  The  addresses  were  not 
opposed,  but  Grattan,  as  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  commons,  declared  the 
intention  of  bringing  all  the  old  grievances 
forward  during  the  session.  He  said  that, 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  ad- 
dress, he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  at  this 
early  period  of  the  session  to  mark  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  measures  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration, and  to  prove  to  the  full  con- 
viction of  that  house  that  they  had  been 
ill-governed.  He  mentioned  briefly  the  new 
grievances  of  which  they  complained — the 
increase  of  the  pension-list,  the  increased 
expense  in  the  ordnance  department,  and 
other  things  which  he  laid  to  the  charge  of 
lord  Buckingham,  who  had  at  the  beginning 
of  his  lord  lieutenancy  promised  so  many 
reforms.  "  Such,"  said  Grattan,  "  has  been 
the  conduct  of  your  reformer.  This  was  the 
man  ;  you  remember  his  entry  into  the  ca- 
pital, trampling  on  the  hearse  of  the  duke 
of  Rutland,  and  seated  in  a  triumphal  car, 
drawn  by  public  credulity;  on  one  side 
fallacious  hope,  and  on  the  other  many- 
mouthed  profession  ;  a  figure  with  two 
faces,  one  turned  to  the  treasury,  and  the 
other  presented  to  the  people ;  and  with  a 
double  tongue,  speaking  contradictory  lan- 
guages. This  minister  alights  ;  justice  looks 
to  him  with  empty  hopes,  and  peculation 
faints  with  idle  alarms ;  he  finds  the  city  a 
prey  to  an  unconstitutional  police — he  con- 
tinues it;  he  finds  the  country  overbur- 
thened  with  a  shameful  pension-list  —  he 
increases  it ;  he  finds  the  house  of  commons 
swarming  with  placemen — he  multiplies 
them ;  he  finds  the  salary  of  the  secretary 
increased  to  prevent  a  pension — he  grants  a 
pension  ;  he  finds  the  kingdom  drained  by 
absentee  employment,  and  by  compensations 
to  buy  them  home — he  gives  the  best  rever- 
sion in  the  country  to  an  absentee,  his  bro- 
ther !  He  finds  the  government  at  different 
times  had  disgraced  itself  by  creating  sine- 
cures to  gratify  corrupt  affection — he  makes 
two  commissioners  of  the  rolls,  and  gives 
one  of  them  to  another  brother ;  he  finds 
the  second  council  to  the  commissioners  put 
down  because  useless — he  revives  it ;  he 
finds  the  boards  of  accounts  and  stamps  an- 
nexed by  public  compact — he  divides  them; 
he  finds  the  boards  of  customs  and  excise 
united  by  public  compact — he  divides  them; 
he  finds  three  resolutions  declaring  that  se- 
ven commissioners  are  sufficient — he  makes 
nine  ;  he  finds  the  country  has  suffered  by 


some  peculations  in  the  ordnance — he  in- 
creases the  salaries  of  offices,  and  gives  the 
places  to  members — to  members  of  parlia- 
ment." 

The  vituperation  of  Grattan  was  weak  in 
comparison  of  that  of  one  of  his  supporters, 
Mr.  Egan,  member  for  the  borough  of  Bal- 
lynakill,  in  Queen's  county,  which  affords  a 
fair  sample  of  the  violent  recrimination  to 
which  the  Irish  orators  sometimes  gave  vent. 
"  I  rise,"  said  this  speaker,  "  to  give  my 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  address  to  our 
most  gracious  sovereign.  I  trust  I  shall 
obtain  the  patience  of  the  house  while  I 
state  to  them  the  negative  reasons  which 
induce  my  concurrence.  I  concur,  sir,  in 
this  address,  because  the  men  who  conducted 
the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham have  had  neither  the  audacity  nor 
the  servility  to  promise,  nay,  even  have  had 
the  prudence  not  to  glance  at  the  measures 
of  his  administration.  That  nobleman  has 
suffered  a  political  decease  in  this  country, 
and  this  address  has  left  his  tombstone  with- 
out an  inscription.  This  is  seldom  the  lot 
of  any  man  who  has  left  either  fame  to  jus- 
tify his  panegyric,  or  friends  to  commiserate 
his  departure.  His  excellency  has  the  pe- 
culiar felicity  not  to  merit  the  meed  of 
fame,  nor  the  memorial  of  friendship.  I 
have  listened,  sir,  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
so  justly  animadverted  on  his  excellency's 
administration,  with  that  delight  which  his 
pointed  and  polished  eloquence  must  give 
to  every  man ;  but  I  have  followed  him 
through  the  political  biography  of  the  last 
administration  with  lamentation  at  the  me- 
lancholy catalogue  of  national  calamities, 
which  he  has  disclosed  with  veracity  and 
chastised  with  justice.  Sir,  that  historical 
detail,  and  detestation  of  the  measures  of  a 
departed  and  an  execrated  chief  governor, 
is  pregnant  with  many  advantages  to  this 
insulted  and  abused  land.  It  will  teach  his 
majesty's  ministers  in  Great  Britain  in  fu- 
ture not  to  suffer  their  arrogant  ambition  to 
banish  to  this  kingdom  the  outcasts  of  their 
counsels,  and  to  dignify  his  excellency  with 
the  viceroyalty  of  this  devoted  country  ;  to 
amuse  his  officious  meddling  capacity  from 
concurring  in  the  destruction  of  his  native 
land,  by  submitting  this  country  to  the  ra- 
vage of  his  profusion,  and  its  constitution  to 
the  rage  of  his  disappointed  disloyalty.  It 
will  instruct  his  majesty's  ministers  not  to 
transi  'it,  as  the  governors  of  this  land,  the 
transports  from  their  counsels,  and  to  con- 
vert the  kingdom  of  Ireland  into  the  political 
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Botiiny  Bay  of  Great  Britain.    We  have  read 
in  history  an  instance  that  bears  near  affinity 
to  this  political  subterfuge.    When  Edward 
II.,  that  weak  and  that  unfortunate  prince, 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  reiterated 
demands  of  his  people,  to  banish  from  his 
presence    the    favourite   Gavaston,    he    ap- 
pointed him  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  and 
thus  thought  to  abate  while  he  illuminated 
the  degradation  of  his  exile.     Let  me  not 
be  understood  to  disgrace  our  gracious  sov- 
ereign by  insinuating  any  parallel  between 
him  and  Edward  II.,  that  sacrifice  of  mis- 
guided favouritism;  nor  let  me  be  thought 
to  reflect  on  the  memory  of  Gavaston,  who 
possessed    many   manly   qualities  and   con- 
ciliating   accomplishments,    by    suggesting 
any  family   resemblance   between  him  and 
our  departed  viceroy.     If  any  man  in  this 
house  thinks  I  have  said  anything  too  severe 
in  this  brief  abstract  of  his  late  excellency 
I  will  recant  it,  if  either  the  opulent  or  the 
indigent  announce  one  public  or  one  private 
virtue  to  purchase  his  redemption  from  de- 
served execration.     If  not,  I  will  inscribe 
under   this  sketch,  Monstrum  nulla  virtute 
redemptum.     I  will   take  the  liberty  briefly 
to   detail    and  to   contrast  his  excellency's 
conduct  in  the  choice  of  men  and  of  mea- 
sures, and  in  his  renunciation  of  men  and  of 
measures.     With  the  men  whom  he  selected 
for  his  ministers,  being  contemporary,  I  am 
rendered  unfit  to  do  those  characters  strict 
historical  justice.     I  shall  only  observe,  and 
probably  it  may  be  thought  sufficiently  se- 
vere, that  they  will  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity at  least  under  the  suspicion  of  political 
depravity,  by  his  excellency's  adoption  and 
approbation ;    of  the  men  whom  he  vainly 
and  impotently  thinks  he  discomfited  and 
disgraced,  I  shall  also  say,  that  they  will  be 
handed   down   to  posterity  in  the   opposite 
page   of  history,  encircled  and  illuminated 
with  the  glory  of  having  merited  his  repro- 
bation.     Sir,    the    notoriety    of    the    mal- 
administration of  the  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham would  entitle  me  to  group  his  measures 
for    public    odium,   for   public   detestation. 
But,  sir,  I  am  forced  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  into  some  details.      I  say,  sir,  his 
administration  was  not  only  unprincipled  in 
practice,  but  barefacedly  and  avowedly  so  in 
profession.    Former  majorities  in  this  house 
demanded  of  the  minister,  under  whom  they 
mustered  for  the  honourable  demolition  o: 
the   constitution   and   degradation   of   theii 
country,  some  plausible  pretences  for  sup- 
porting him — some  abilities  on  the  side  o: 
M.O 


dministration   artful   enough   to  gloss  over 
he  pravity  of  his  measures,  and   to  make 
jolitical  baseness  at  least  argumentative  and 
M'oblematical.     The   administration   of  his 
excellency  addressed  themselves  neither  to 
;he  passions  nor  to  the  understanding  of  men; 
they  stood  mute  and  bully-bold  against  prin- 
ciple, in  practice  or  profession,  announced 
ministerial  vengeance    against  all   political 
integrity,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  indigna- 
tion of  their  contemporaries  and  the  abomi- 
nation of  their  posterity.     I  shall  terminate 
;his  short   observation  on   this  profligatory 
crusade  against  all  public  principle  by  one 
remark.     We   find  from   this  era,  that  few 
men   can  resist  the   strong  attraction  with 
which   they  are  drawn  to  corruption  by  the 
common  centre  of  every  administration.     If 
we  cannot,  therefore,  by  some  political  as- 
sociation  increase   the   centrifugal  force  of 
public  and  of  private  virtue,  so  as  to  correct, 
if  not   to  overcome  this  irresistible  attrac- 
tion, the  constitution  must  soon  meet  its  dis- 
solution.   You  saw  the  dignity  of  parliament 
prostrated  at  his  excellency's  feet,  for  their 
treasonable  practices  in  supporting  the  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover  against  the 
arrogant  ambition  of  the  relatives  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  but  you  saw  also,  to  their  immortal 
honour,    that  parliament   vindicated    them- 
selves, and  with  recorded  and  unanimous  op- 
probrium stigmatized  his  political  audacity, 
his  disappointed  profligacy.     You  saw  this 
ministerial  profligacy  beget  a  dignified  and 
a  laudable  confederacy  against  his  adminis- 
tration.    To  moderate  parliamentary  indig- 
nation, and  to  break   the   confederacy,  you 
beheld  a  waste  of  profusion  and  a  renuncia- 
tion of  all  principle  ;  you  beheld  places  and 
pensions    multiplied,   and    boards    divided 
against  ministerial  contracts  and  covenants 
with  parliaments.     But,  sir,  these  were  not 
the  most  flagrant  outrages  committed.    You 
beheld  titles  commuted  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  the  fountain  of  honour  had  an 
almost  indiscriminate  and  venal  issue,  and 
we  beheld  one  house  of  parliament,  as  our 
Saviour  found   the  Temple,  polluted   with 
money-changers." 

This  violence  of  language  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  showed  that  it 
was  destined  to  be  a  turbulent  one;  and 
accordingly,  after  some  slight  sparring  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  on  several  occa- 
sions of  less  importance,  Grattan  rose  in  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  first  of  February, 
and,  in  one  of  those  extraordinary  floods 
of  eloquence  for  which  he  was  so  celebrated, 
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arraigned  the  entire  system  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration, which  was  now  continued  by 
their  successors.  He  boldly  attacked  the 
whole  system  of  court  influence,  and  de- 
scribed the  universal  corruption  with  which 
it  was  then  maintained.  He  accused  the 
government  of  making  a  market  of  places 
and  pensions,  and  of  disregarding  the 
interests  of  the  nation  ;  and  he  went  fully 
into  all  the  charges  against  lord  Buck- 
ingham's administration,  which  he  had 
enumerated  in  his  former  speech.  He  dwelt 
especially  on  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  contrary 
to  the  expressed  opinion  of  parliament,  the 
object  of  which  was  evidently  to  increase 
the  number  of  places,  as  instruments  of 
court  influence,  and  then  he  proceeded, 
"I  have  dwelt  enough  on  this  particular 
measure,  I  have  shown  it  to  be  a  defiance 
of  the  advice  of  this  house,  without  the 
pretence  even  of  expediency,  and  that 
nothing  since  that  advice  was  given,  has 
taken  place  in  the  laws  to  justify  the  min- 
ister in  disregarding  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  now  necessary,  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  law,  to  disregard  the  instruction 
of  the  minister.  I  say  I  have  shewn  this 
measure  to  be  a  disregard  to  the  sense  of 
this  house,  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
influence ;  this  leads  me  from  the  particular 
subject,  to  the  general  policy  ;  the  nature 
of  this  policy  I  have  described  ;  the  ultimate 
consequences  I  shall  not  now  detail,  but 
I  will  mention  one,  which  seems  to  include 
all :  I  know  you  say  a  union — no,  it  is  not 
the  extinction  of  the  Irish  parliament,  but  its 
disgraceful  continuation.  Parliament,  under 
the  success  of  such  a  project  will  live,  but 
live  to  no  one  useful  purpose.  The  minis- 
ter will  defeat  her  attempts  by  corruption, 
and  deter  the  repetition  of  her  attempts  by 
threatening  the  repetition  of  the  expenses  of 
corruption.  Having  been  long  the  bawd, 
corruption  will  become  the  sage  and  honest 
admonitress  of  the  nation.  She  will  advise 
her  no  more  to  provoke  the  minister  to  rob 
the  subject — she  will  advise  her  to  serve  in 
order  to  save,  to  be  a  slave  on  the  principles 
of  good  housewifery;  then  will  parliament, 
instead  of  controlling  the  court,  administer 
to  its  licentiousness — provide  villas  and 
furniture  for  the  servants  of  the  castle ; 
afford  a  place  army  to  obnoxious  members  ; 
accommodate  with  cruel  and  contradictory 
clauses  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  or 
feed  on  public  rapine  the  viceroy's  clanship  ! 
Parliament,  that  giant  that  purged  these 


islands  of  the  race  of  tyrants — whose  breed 
it  was  the  fortune  of  England  to  preserve, 
and  of  Ireland  to  adopt ;  parliament,  whose 
head  has  for  ages  commerced  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  gods,  and  whose  foot  has 
spoken  thunder  and  deposition  to  the  op- 
pressor, will,  like  the  sacred  giant,  stand  a 
public  spectacle,  shorn  of  its  strength,  or 
rather,  like  that  giant,  he  will  retain  his 
strength  for  the  amusement  of  his  enemies, 
and  do  feats  of  ignominious  power  to  gratify 
an  idle  and  hostile  court ;  and  these  walls, 
where  once  the  public  weal  contended,  and 
the  patriot  strove,  will  resemble  the  ruin 
of  some  Italic  temple,  and  abound,  not 
with  senators,  but  with  animals  of  prey,  in 
the  guise  of  senators,  chattering  their  pert 
debates,  and  disgracing  those  seats  which 
once  belonged  to  the  people.  Here  you 
will  stop  to  consider,  and  demand  why  all 
this  ?  Why  this  attack  on  Ireland  ?  the 
minister  will  tell  you  what  caused,  but  I 
will  tell  what  contributed — it  was  impunity 
— impunity.  You  have  no  adequate  re- 
sponsibility in  Ireland,  and  politicians  laugh 
at  the  sword  of  justice  which  falls  short  of 
their  heads,  and  only  precipitates  on  their 
reputation.  Sir,  this  country  has  never  yet 
exercised  herself  in  the  way  of  vindictive 
justice  ;  in  the  case  of  Stralford,  she  was 
but  an  humble  assistant,  and  yet  in  this 
country  we  have  had  victims — the  aristo- 
cracy at  different  times  have  been  a  victim, 
the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  for  almost  an 
entire  century,  were  a  victim  ;  but  minis- 
ters in  all  the  criminal  successions — here  is 
a  chasm,  a  blank  in  your  history.  Sir,  you 
have  in  Ireland  no  axe,  therefore  no  good 
minister.  Sir,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  this 
country,  that  the  principles  of  her  consti- 
tution have  not  yet  become  entirely  the 
maxims  of  all  those  who  take  the  lead  in 
her  government.  They  have  no  public 
mind,  their  maxims  are  provincial,  and  this 
misconception  of  our  situation  is  not  a  little 
assisted  by  a  prudent  sense  of  their  own 
interest.  They  know  that  Ireland  does  not 
punish  —  they  see  that  the  British  court 
does  reward.  This  will  explain  why  the 
Irish  court  prefers  a  strong  corrupt  govern- 
ment to  a  good  sound  constitution  ;  why 
peculations  of  the  most  scandalous  nature, 
;  if  the  English  court  do  not  appear  affected 
thereby,  are  represented  as  trifles;  and  why 
corruptions  of  a  most  flagitious  nature,  if 
the  Uiitish  court  can  by  any  misinterpre- 
tation be  represented  as  benefited  thereby, 
are  advanced  as  pretensions.  This  will  ex- 
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plain  why,  under  the  same  British  minister, 
on  the  same  subject,  the  powers  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  British  parliament  shall  be 
asserted,  and  those  of  the  Irish  denied ;  why 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  parliament  of  Britain  shall  be  advanced, 
and  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  three  estates 
of  Ireland  denied."  In  conclusion,  Grattan 
moved,  "  That  the  resolutions  of  this  house 
against  increasing  the  number  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  revenue,  and  dividing  of 
the  boards,  be  laid  before  his  majesty,  with 
an  humble  address,  that  his  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  order  to  be  laid  before 
us  the  particulars  of  the  representations  in 
consequence  of  which  two  new  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  have  been  added, 
notwithstanding  the  resolutions  of  this 
house  ;  and  also,  that  his  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  communicate  to  his 
faithful  commons  the  names  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  recommending  that  measure." 

Grattan's  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Conolly,  who,  in  a  short  speech,  said  in 
allusion  to  the  vote  of  censure  against  the 
lord  lieutenant  on  the  regency  question, 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  when  he 
saw  his  name  enrolled  in  an  assembly  that 
could  first  censure  and  then  support  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham,  and,  if  he  could 
judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  house,  was 
still  determined  to  sanction  his  proceed- 
ings ;  he  remarked  that  the  two  additional 
commissioners  were  not  only  added  to  the 
original  number  in  despite  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  house,  but  that  they  were  added  for 
the  purposes  of  corruption,  coercion,  and 
revenge.  The  motion  was  opposed  with 
considerable  vehemence  by  John  Beresford, 
the  head  commissioner  of  the  customs,  and 
by  sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  new  attorney-general  (A. 
Wolfe)  and  others.  After  a  debate  which 
was  carried  on  with  great  violence  till  nearly 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Grattan's  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  against  eighty. 

This  was  about  the  relative  strength  of 
parties  at  this  time.  Two  days  onlv  were 
allowed  to  pass  over  before  the  opposition 
returned  to  the  attack,  with  a  motion  made 
on  the  4th  of  February  by  Curran,  "  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
praying  that  he  will  order  to  be  laid  before 
this  house  the  particulars  of  the  causes,  con- 
siderations, and  representations,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  boards  of  stamps  and 
accounts  have  been  divided,  with  an  increase 


of  salary  to  the  officers;  also,  that  he  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  communicate  to  this 
house  the  names  of  the  persons  who  recom- 
mended that  measure."  The  debate  again 
was  long,  and  so  warm  as  to  lead  to  great 
intemperance  on  both  sides.  Since  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  the  French  revolution 
had  broken  out,  and  several  allusions  were 
made  to  it  as  well  by  the  patriotic  as  by  the 
ministerial  party,  the  latter  not  hesitating  to 
speak  of  the  opposition  as  of  men  who  aimed 
at  snatching  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the 
monarch  in  order  to  trample  it  in  the  dust. 
One  ministerial  member,  Mr.  Moore,  de- 
fended the  use  of  corruption  by  declaring 
that  against  a  desperate  party,  combined  to 
seize  the  crown,  he,  if  he  were  a  minister, 
would  think  himself  justified  in  employing 
all  the  influence  of  the  crown  for  the  crown's 
protection.  On  a  division,  this  motion  also 
was  thrown  out  by  a  hundred  and  forty-one 
against  eighty-one. 

The  warmth  of  party  animosity  went  fur- 
ther, and  even  degenerated  into  coarse  per- 
sonalities, in  a  debate  on  the  llth  of  Feb- 
ruary, on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Forbes  relating  to 
the  public  expenditure.  The  opposition  not 
only  upbraided  their  opponents  with  being 
bought  and  hired  to  vote  against  their  own 
convictions  and  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
but  they  taunted  them  with  the  want  of 
ability  and  talent,  as  well  as  of  honour  and 
honesty.  In  reply,  the  attorney-general 
charged  the  opposition  with  being  turbulent 
and  overbearing,  and  said  that  their  only  ob- 
ject was  toattain  the  power  of  which  they  en- 
vied others  the  possession.  Mr.  Forbes  re- 
plied to  this  attack,  that  he  preferred  the  man 
who  contended  for  power  rather  than  him 
who  sought  for  place ,-  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  he  was  ambitious  of  the 
possession  of  power,  which  might  enable 
him  and  his  friends  to  effect  measures 
beneficial  to  the  country,  and  obtain  a  pen- 
sion bill,  a  place  bill,  and  a  responsibility 
bill,  and  other  salutary  measures.  He  said 
he  should  ever  prefer  men  who  contended 
for  such  a  power  of  serving  their  country, 
to  a  set  of  men  who,  regardless  of  principles, 
characters,  and  measures,  were  the  indis- 
criminate supporters  of  any  and  every  de- 
scription of  men  whom  an  unforeseen  occur- 
rence of  circumstances,  the  confusion  of 
times,  or  the  coalition  of  parties,  might 
enable  to  take  possession  of  the  government. 
The  opposition  had  received  a  slight  accession 
of  strength  since  their  last  attack  on  govern- 
ment ;  for  in  spite  of  their  intemperance, 
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their  numbers  on  this  division  were  ninety- 
two,  while  the  ministerial  majority  was  only 
a  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

On  the  15th  of  February  the  opposition 
rallied  again  in  battle  array,  led  by  Mr. 
George  Ponsonby,  who  congratulated  his 
friends  on  the  accession  to  their  numbers, 
which  had  followed  the  exhibition  of  Grat- 
tan's  transcendent  abilities  in  attacking  the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  crown,  and  this  he 
said  had  encouraged  him  again  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  same  subject. 
Mr.  Ponsonby  went  over  the  old  course  of 
popular  grievances,  and  repeated  with  in- 
creasing asperity  the  charges  against  lord 
Buckingham,  although,  he  said,  as  they  had 
declared  from  the  opposite  benches  that 
they  would  avow  and  defend  every  measure 
of  that  nobleman's  administration,  he  had 
little  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  motion. 
This  motion  was  "  To  represent  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  his  faithful  commons  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  growth  of  public  ex- 
pense in  the  last  year,  could  not  but  observe 
many  new  and  increased  salaries,  annexed 
to  offices  granted  to  members  of  this  house, 
no  fewer  in  number  than  fourteen  ;  that  so 
rapid  an  increase  of  places,  together  with 
the  number  of  additional  pensions,  cannot 
but  alarm  the  house  ;  and  though  they  never 
could  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  majesty's 
affection  and  regard  for  his  loyal  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  yet  they  feared  that  his  majesty's 
servants  may,  by  misinformation,  so  far  have 
abused  his  majesty's  confidence,  as  to  have 
advised  such  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  influence."  The  motion  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Grattan,  and  gave  place  to 
another  of  the  violent  debates  which  cha- 
racterized this  session.  Every  force  of  elo- 
quence, invective,  and  vituperation,  was 
brought  to  bear  against  the  ministerial 
party,  who,  secure  in  their  majority,  stood 
on  the  defensive.  Mr.  Ponsonby 's  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  forty-six 
against  eighty-seven. 

On  the  20th  of  February  ministers  were 
again  exposed  to  one  of  the  grand  out- 
pourings of  Grattan's  eloquence.  This 
great  orator  then  rose  unexpectedly  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and,  addressing  himself 
to  the  chair,  said : — "  Sir,  we  persist  to 
combat  the  project  to  govern  this  country 
by  corruption.  We  have  hitherto  con- 
tended against  those  parts  of  the  system 
which  proceed  to  undermine  the  consti- 
tution, without  an  apparent  breach  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  might  impose  on 


the  public  as  a  government  by  law ; 
such  was  the  addition  of  two  unnecessary 
commissioners ;  such  was  the  unnecessary 
salaries  for  four  officers  of  the  stamps  ; 
such  were  the  additional  salaries  to  four 
officers  of  the  ordnance  ;  such,  in  short,  the 
creation  of  fourteen  new  parliamentary 
places,  and  of  eight  or  nine  parliamentary 
pensions,  in  the  course  of  less  than  twelve 
months.  These  measures  import  their  own 
criminality,  and  bespeak,  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  a  design  to  govern 
this  country  by  sapping  the  foundation  of 
her  liberty.  They  called  upon  us  to  dis- 
allow them,  they  called  upon  us  to  with- 
draw our  confidence  from  the  ministers  by 
whom  they  were  imposed — but  they  went 
no  further.  They  did  not  appear  to  be 
accompanied  with  any  overt  act,  whereby 
the  criminal  designs  of  their  authors  could 
be  substantiated  by  evidence  enough  to 
punish  their  persons ;  they  were  good 
reasons  for  dismissing  the  ministers  for 
ever  from  his  majesty's  councils,  but,  for 
as  yet  appears,  no  grounds  for  personal 
punishment.  But  there  is  another  part  of 
this  project,  wherein  his  majesty's  ministers 
have  not  only  attempted  to  undermine  the 
constitution,  but  have  actually  broken  the 
laws — for  that  part  of  the  project,  we  con- 
ceive his  majesty's  ministers  to  be  impeach- 
able.  Sir,  the  sale  of  honours  is  an  im- 
peachable  offence — the  crime  speaks  itself. 
But,  to  take  the  point  out  of  doubt,  I  will 
state  you  a  case :  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  impeached 
on  thirteen  articles,  and  the  ninth  article 
was  the  sale  of  honours — the  very  crime  of 
which  the  ministers  of  Ireland  have  been 
guilty.  He  was  impeached  for  the  sale  of  a 
peerage  to  lord  Roberts  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,"  "  But,"  he  continued,  "  there  is 
a  circumstance  in  the  offence  of  the  Irish 
ministry,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  —  they 
have  applied  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  to  model  the  house  of  commons.  This 
is  another  impeachable  offence  :  that  min- 
ister who  sells  the  honours  of  one  house  to 
model  the  representation  of  the  other,  is 
impeachable  for  the  last  offence  as  well  as 
the  first ;  he  makes  a  wicked,  and  scanda- 
lous, and  illegal  use  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  in  order  to  destroy  the  privileges 
of  parliament.  He  makes  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  auxiliary,  not  to  support, 
but  to  contaminate,  one  another.  Thus  he 
is  a  conspirator  against  the  legislation — 
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attacking  it  in  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  poisoning  the  two  great  sources  of  the 
law." 

After  showing  the  enormity  of  the 
offence  with  which  ministers  stood  charged, 
Grattan  proceeded  to  point  out  its  conse- 
quences, and  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
criminals  to  punishment.  "  I  will  lay  be- 
fore you  their  project  of  government,  con- 
sidering it  first  as  an  instrument  of  domestic 
government,  and  secondly,  as  a  bond  of 
connexion.  As  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment it  is  very  powerful  indeed,  for  it  will 
make  the  minister  not  only  strong,  but 
completely  absolute.  He  will  first  buy  the 
question,  and  afterwards  favour  you  with 
the  forms  of  debating  it.  He  will  cry  up 
parliament  when  it  is  venal,  and  cry  par- 
liament down  when  it  feels  the  stings  of 
remorse.  He  will  be  soon,  however,  raised 
above  the  necessity  of  those  artifices  ;  for 
the  ascendancy  he  will  obtain  will  not  only 
secure  a  majority  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
but  deprive  the  people  of  the  chance  of  a 
majority  on  any,  and  will  procure  a  legis- 
lature ready  to  allow  expense,  and  overlook 
any  crime,  and  adopt  any  measure  accord- 
ing as  the  divan  of  the  castle  shall  give  to 
its  janissaries  here  the  word  of  command. 
Thus  will  this  country  lose,  not  indeed  the 
existence  of  parliament,  but  whatever  can 
be  derived  from  it.  The  consequence  of 
this  must  be,  that  the  court  will  be  free 
from  control;  and,  free  from  control,  its  first 
idea  will  be  plunder.  Do  not  imagine  that 
opposition  alone  makes  government  extra- 
vagant. Some  past  administrations  in  this 
country  prove  that  the  most  licentious  thing 
imaginable  is  a  little  castle,  presuming  on 
the  languor  of  the  empire  ;  too  low  to  think 
itself  responsible  to  character,  and  too 
shifting  to  be  responsible  to  justice.  Re- 
move from  such  a  court  the  dread  of  par- 
liament, and  they  will  become  a  political 
High  Life  below  Stairs;  carrying  not  only 
the  fashions,  but  the  vices  and  the  insolence, 
of  their  superiors  to  outrageous  excess. 
From  the  infamy  of  the  court  the  discredit 
of  the  executive  power  follows  natural  and 
rapid.  When  I  say  discredit,  I  do  not 
mean  unpopularity.  I  see  some  who  make 
a  merit  of  being  publicly  obnoxious,  and 
would  canvass  for  the  favour  of  the  British 
minister,  by  exhibiting  the  wounds  of  their 
reputation.  No,  I  mean  the  loss  of  the 
esteem  of  all  moderate  and  rational  indi- 
viduals. Already  such  men  are  disgusted — 
they  are  shocked  at  your  pension  list — they 
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are  alarmed  at  your  place  list — they  cannot 
approve  of  what  they  know  your  only 
principle  of  government,  the  omnipotence 
of  corruption.  We  know  you  do  not  love 
us — I  do  not  mean  as  individuals ;  but  we 
know  the  present  ministers  do  not  love 
Ireland  ;  this  we  collect  from  their  measures, 
and  this  we  collect  from  their  manners — 
manners  which  come  immediately  from  the 
springs  of  action,  and  are  a  faithful,  and 
sometimes,  a  fatal  guide  to  the  principles 
of  the  heart ;  but  the  executive  power  will 
not  be  involved  in  discredit  and  disgrace, 
without  also  affecting  the  character  of  the 
laws.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  laws  of  this 
country  can  retain  due  authority,  under  a 
a  system  such  as  yours,  which  would  make 
parliament  the  prostitute,  and  has  made 
government  the  common  bawd  of  the  na- 
tion ?  a  system  which  not  only  poisons  the 
source  of  the  laws,  but  pollutes  the  seats 
of  judgment ;  you  may  say  that  justice 
between  man  and  man  will  be  faithfully 
administered,  and  you  will  set  up  the 
private  dispensation  of  the  laws,  as  an 
apology  for  their  political  perversion  ;  but 
even  that  private  dispensation  will  not  be 
long  pure,  when  you  sell  the  power  of  that 
dispensation  to  every  man  who  will  give 
you  money.  Nor  can  the  laws,  in  a  free 
country,  long  retain  their  authority,  unless 
the  people  are  protected  by  them  against 
plunder  and  oppression  ;  nor  can  that  long 
be  the  case,  unless  the  body  who  is  to 
make,  and  the  body  who  is  to  decide  on  the 
laws,  be  themselves  protected  against  cor- 
ruption. The  present  administration,  there- 
fore, is  an  enemy  to  the  law  :  first,  because 
it  has  broken  the  law;  secondly,  because  it 
has  attempted  to  poison  the  true  sources, 
both  of  legislation  and  justice;  and  how- 
ever the  friends  of  that  administration  may 
talk  plausibly  on  the  subject  of  public 
tranquillity,  they  are,  in  fact,  the  ringleaders 
of  sedition  placed  in  authority.  Rank 
majorities  may  give  a  nation  law — but  rank 
majorities  cannot  give  law  authority." 

"  I  say,  therefore,"  Grattan  concluded, 
"  the  present  ministers  of  this  country  can- 
not govern  Ireland — they  cannot  govern  Ire- 
land for  England.  I  do  not  call  corruption 
government,  not  the  carrying  a  question  at 
the  loss  of  their  money  and  character.  They 
have  then  procured  for  British  government 
neither  character  sufficient  to  command  re- 
spect, nor  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the 
establishment ;  but  then  they  have  gotten 
other  strength — they  have  gotten  the  sup- 
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port  and  good-will  of  the  nation.     No — the 
loss  of  the  nation's  good-will  is  synonymous 
with  the  loss  of  reputation.     The  measures 
these  men  have  pursued,  the  violent  prin- 
ciples they  have  advanced,  and  the  tone  in 
which   they  have  spoken    to   this  country, 
must  have  long  lost  them  the  opinion  of  the 
public.     Before  this  country  can  have  any 
confidence   in  them,  she  must  lose  all  con- 
fidence in  herself,  and  surrender  all  her  te- 
nets, maxims,  and  principles  on  every  con- 
stitutional  and    commercial    subject.      She 
must  forget   the  propositions,  the  regency, 
the  park  extravagance,  the  police,  the  pen- 
sion list,  her  visual  powers  as  well  as  her 
recollective  ones  must  melt  away,  and  she 
must  grow  blind  to  the  corruption  of  your 
establishment,  insensible  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional and  lawless  violence  of  your  principles. 
After  an  experience  of  years,  your  country, 
taking    an    impartial    survey    of    all    your 
offences,  your  country,  perhaps,  in  the  pro- 
digality of  mercy,  may  if  she  pleases  forgive, 
but  surely  she  can  never  trust  you.     The 
independent  country  gentlemen,  have  you 
forgotten  them  ?     No — they  never  can  sup- 
port a  minister  who  practises  extravagance, 
and  professes  corruption  ;  supporting  such  a 
minister  they  would  be  country  gentlemen 
no  longer — they  would  be  the  servants  of  the 
castle  out  of  livery.     They  must  see  and 
despise    the    pitiful    policy    of   buying   the 
country  gentlemen  by  an  offer  to  wrap  them 
up  in  the  old  cast-clothes  of  the  aristocracy. 
A  clumsy  covering  and  a  thin  disguise,  never 
the  object  of  your  respect,  frequently  the 
subject  of  your  derision  ;  the  country  gen- 
tleman must  recollect  how  seldom  he  can 
procure  even  an  audience  from  that  bench, 
except  when  he  artificially  deserts  his  cause 
and  his  country.     Place  him  on  his  native 
hills,    and    he   is  a  protection   against    the 
storm  ;   transplant  him  to  the  hot-bed  of  the 
castle,  he  degenerates,  and  becomes  a  weed. 
As  to  the  aristocracy,  I  will  not  say  you  have 
alienated  every  member  of  that  body  ;  but  I 
do  say,  you  have  alienated  as  great,  as  re- 
spectable, and  as  formidable  a  part  of  that 
body  as  ever  stood  in  the  phalanx  of  oppo- 
sition ;  and  you  have  not  only  given  them 
every  personal  provocation,  but  every  public 
topic,  and  every  public  provocation  to  raise 
on   their  side  the  interest,  the  feelings,  and 
the  voice  of  the  community.    You  have  not, 
however,  left  yourselves  without  some  part 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  but  that 
part  you  have  endeavoured  to  leave  without 
any  kind  of  reputation,  by  directing  against 
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the   aristocracy   of   Ireland   in   general   the 
whisper  of  your  castle  and  the  scurrility  of 
your  press,  reducing  all  men  to  the  level  of 
your  own  reputations.     Thus,  the  result  of 
your  project  has  been  to  render  British  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  as  feeble  and  con- 
temptible as  the  tendency  of  your  project  is 
to  render  the  Irish  constitution  corrupt  and 
dependent.     For  the  sake  of  both  nations, 
therefore,  we  oppose  it ;   but  how  defeat  this 
project  ?    Certainly  not  by  a  plan  of  self- 
defence.     It  is  a  maxim   of  war,  that  the 
body  which  is  ever  attacked,  and  only  de- 
fends, must  finally  be  subdued.     It  is  then 
on  a  principle  of  self-preservation  that  we 
resort  to  the  good  old  method  of  impeach- 
ment.    We  have  long  disputed  about  this 
pension  and  that  place,  until  inch  by  inch  we 
are  driven  into  our  trenches  by  a  victorious 
enemy.     It  is  now  necessary  to  change  our 
system  of  action,  and  to  come  forth  with  the 
power    of  the    constitution    to   punish    the 
enemies  thereof.    We  call  this  house,  whose 
foundation  the  minister  now  undermines,  to 
witness  that  we  are  compelled  to  this,  and 
that  these  men  have,  by  a  multiplication  and 
repetition  of  plunder,  prodigality,  corrup- 
tion,   insult,   outrage,   and  misdemeanours, 
brought  forth  at  last  the  reluctant  justice  of 
the  nation.     The  great  influences  which  the 
philosopher  tells  you  are  necessary  to  bind 
together  the  moral  system  are  wanting  here. 
The  influence  of  opinion,  of  future  and  of 
sublunary  punishment,  the  two  first  the  min- 
ister disregards  ;  be  it  our  province  to  intro- 
duce into  this  region  the  last,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  may  be  sensible  there  is  a 
vindictive  justice,  and  that  there  is  in  this 
country  a  power  competent  to  inflict   that 
justice  upon  them.     Gentlemen  come  over 
to   this   country  for  a  livelihood,  and  they 
find  servants  who,  like  themselves,  look  to 
government   for   nothing  but  a  livelihood, 
and  this  alliance,  that  does  not  include  an 
idea  of  public  care  or  duty,  they  call  an  ad- 
ministration ;  but  it  is  our  task  to  interrupt 
this  venal  commerce  by  impeachment.    Had 
the  people  of  England  only  condemned  ship- 
money,  they  had  done  nothing.     No,  they 
brought    forth    to    public    punishment    the 
projectors,  they  exhibited  the  malefactor  at 
the   bar   of   the  nation.     The  injuries  you 
have    suffered  demand    a  spectacle  of  that 
kind — a  state  offender  kneeling  at  the  bar  of 
the  lords,  and  impeached  in  the   name  and 
on  tlr;  behalf  of  the  commons  of  this  realm." 
Grattan  then  moved,  "  That  a  select  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire,  in  the  most 
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solemn  manner,  whether  the  late  or  present 
administration  have  entered  into  any  cor- 
rupt agreement  with  any  person  or  persons, 
to  recommend  such  person  or  persons  to  his 
majesty  as  fit  and  proper  to  be  by  him  made 
peers  of  this  realm,  in  consideration  of  such 
person  or  persons  giving  certain  sums  of 
money  to  be  laid  out  in  procuring  the  re- 
turn of  members  to  serve  in  parliament, 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  incon- 
sistent with  the  independence  of  parliament, 
and  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  land." 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  on  the  plea  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  ground  a  specific 
charge  upon  ;  he  insisted  that  simple  asser- 
tion and  common  fame  were  insufficient  evi- 
dence. The  ministers  in  general  resisted 
the  proposal  as  an  interference  with  the 
king's  prerogative.  The  prime  sergeant 
considered  the  motion  of  so  extraordinary 
a  nature,  of  such  alarming  magnitude  and 
novelty,  and  introduced  in  so  strange  a 
manner,  that  no  man  could,  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  justice  or  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  accede  to  it.  It  was  com- 
plained that  the  house  was  taken  unawares, 
that  no  notice  had  been  given  of  the  subject 
of  the  "motion  which  the  house  had  been 
called  to  debate  on  this  day.  Other  objec- 
tions of  the  same  kind  were  made,  and  the 
debate  was  characterized  throughout  with 
extreme  warmth.  At  the  close,  Grattan 
rose  and  drew  a  summary  of  the  debate, 
and  expressed  his  indignation  that  it  should 
have  been  stated  that  the  facts  rested  upon 
his  simple  assertion.  "  Will  you,"  he  said, 
"rest  it  on  that?  Will  you  maintain  it  is 
only  a  simple  assertion  ?  I  do  not  assert 
only  that  I  have  heard  it  commonly  said, 
and  specially  stated,  the  sums,  the  persons, 
the  circumstances  ;  but  I  said  I  never  heard 
it  out  of  these  walls  denied.  It  is  a  crime 
as  generally  known,  and  as  publicly  reported, 
as  anything  which  is  not  yet  reduced  to  spe- 
cial conviction  ;  it  is  a  crime  we  offer  to 
prove ;  we  come  here  to  arraign  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown.  I  will  read  the  charges 
which  I  make  against  them."  He  then  read 
the  following  paper.  "  We  charge  them 
publicly,  in  the  face  of  their  country,  with 
making  corrupt  agreements  for  the  sale  of 
peerages,  for  doing  which,  we  say  they  are 
impcachable  ;  we  charge  them  with  corrupt 
agreements  for  the  disposal  of  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale,  to  purchase  for  the 
servants  of  the  castle,  seats  in  the  assembly 
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of  the  people,  for  doing  which,  we  say  they 
are  impeachable;  we  charge  them  with  com- 
mitting these  offences,  not  in  one  nor  in 
two,  but  in  many  instances,  for  which 
complication  of  offences  we  say  they  are 
impeachable ;  guilty  of  a  systematic  en- 
deavour to  undermine  the  constitution  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  convict  them.  We  dare  them 
to  go  into  an  enquiry.  We  do  not  affect  to 
treat  them  as  other  than  public  malefactors. 
We  speak  to  them  in  a  style  of  most  morti- 
fying and  humiliating  defiance.  We  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  public  criminals.  Will 
they  dare  to  deny  the  charge  ?  I  call  upon 
and  dare  the  ostensible  member  to  rise  in  his 
place,  and  say  on  his  honour,  that  he  does 
not  believe  such  corrupt  agreements  have 
taken  place.  I  wait  for  a  specific  answer." 
The  conclusion  of  this  bold  defiance  was 
followed  by  a  pause  in  the  house,  until 
secretary  Hobart,  the  "ostensible  member" 
called  upon,  rose  and  made  an  evasive  reply. 
He  said  that  if  he  could  think  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  any  right  to  ask 
him  the  question  he  had  proposed,  and  he 
were  alone  concerned  in  it,  he  should  find 
no  manner  of  difficulty  in  answering  it;  but 
as  it  was  a  question  which  related  to  the 
exercise  of  his  majesty's  undoubted  prero- 
gative, it  would  ill  become  him,  upon  the 
instigation  of  an  individual,  to  say  what  were 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  his  majesty 
to  bestow  upon  any  persons  those  honours 
which  the  crown  alone  could  constitutionally 
confer.  "  As  to  the  charge  that  has  been 
made,  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  avoid  expressing 
some  surprise  that  gentlemen  were  not  suffi- 
ciently alarmed  by  common  fame  at  the  end 
of  lord  Northington's  administration,  to 
bring  forward  such  _a  charge  then.  Com- 
mon fame  certainly  did  then  report  that 
peerages  had  been  notoriously  granted  in 
return  for  seats  in  the  commons  house  of 
parliament;  yet  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman and  his  friends  were  in  the  confidence 
of  that  administration,  and  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  informed  of  the  fact."  Mr. 
Conolly  replied  to  this  attempt  at  evading 
the  appeal  to  him,  that  Grattan  had  asked  a 
plain,  unequivocal,  direct  question,  and  the 
house  was  to  judge  whether  an  intelligible 
and  satisfactory  answer  had  been  given — for 
his  part  he  conceived  not. 

The  members,  on  a  division,  were  much  the 
same  as  before — a  hundred  and  forty-four 
for  ministers,  and  eighty-eight  against  them. 

On   the   twenty-fourth   of  February,  an- 
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other  violent  attack  was  made  on  the  minis- 
try, upon  occasion  of  a  bill  for  renewing1 
the  police  act,  and  the  debate  was  carried 
on  with  great  asperity.  The  attorney- 
general  complained,  that  no  measure  could 
be  introduced  into  the  house,  but  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  brought  a  charge  that 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  influence.  "  This," 
he  said,  "  is  a  language  that  we  have  endured 
too  long ;  I  have  submitted  to  it  as  long  as 
possible,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
people  cannot  bear  this  imputation  longer. 
The  opinions  of  this  house  must  be  governed 
by  a  majority,  and  therefore  the  decisions  of 
that  majority  should  not  become  the  sport 
of  censure.  I  respect  the  men  who  make 
objections  of  this  nature,  but  I  more  highly 
respect  the  great  body  of  the  people,  repre- 
sented by  the  commons  in  parliament,  and 
therefore  I  tell  them,  that  when  they  ex- 
press such  sentiments,  they  are  out  of  order, 
and  that  their  expressions  tend  to  lessen  the 
authority  of  parliament  with  the  people." 
The  minority,  on  this  question,  received 
some  numerical  increase,  for  the  numbers 
were  ninety-four  against  government,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty  for  it. 

The  next  violent  struggle  between  go- 
vernment and  its  opponents  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  February,  when  Mr.  Forbes 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  place  bill. 
Ministers  had  now  been  so  provoked  with 
the  galling  attacks  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed  during  the  whole  of  the  session, 
that,  in  revenge  for  the  menace  of  impeach- 
ment, they  had  uttered  threats  of  state  pro- 
secutions, and  the  debate  on  the  night  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  charac- 
terized by  unusual  bitterness  of  feeling.  It 
was  represented,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  that 
there  were  then  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
four  persons  holding  places  or  pensions, 
being  members  of  that  house,  and  that  the 
place  bill  in  England  had  long  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  necessary  parts  of  the 
constitution.  The  ministers  complained  that 
the  opposition  had  adduced  no  new  argu- 
guments  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and  that  such 
a  bill  might  be  necessary  in  England,  and 
yet  uncalled  for  in  Ireland.  They  again 
complained,  that  they  were  continually 
assailed  with  charges  of  employing  corrupt 
influence,  and  that  these  charges  were 
brought  forward  in  general  terms  and  with- 
out evidence.  These  complaints  again  drew 
forth  the  eloquence  of  Grattan  and  Cumin, 
the  former  of  whom  alluded  in  very  strong 
language  to  the  threats  of  the  court.  "  I 


cannot  avoid  observing,"  he  said,  "  that  in 
this  day's  debate  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  have  adopted  a  certain 
tone  of  power,  I  presume  in  consequence  of 
a  very  indecent  and  disorderly  interposition 
on  the  part  of  one  who  does  not  belong  to 
this  house,  though  he  has  lately  interfered 
in  its  proceedings.  Sir,  I  am  not  unin- 
formed to  what  length  that  person  went 
within  these  walls,  even  during  the  debates 
of  this  house  ;  it  seems  to  me  somewhat 
strange,  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
should  dwell  so  much  on  the  necessity  of 
parliamentary  decorum,  when  they  have 
been  evidently  spirited  up  by  an  interpo- 
sition, which  in  itself  was  the  grossest  vio- 
lation of  parliamentary  decency.  Sir,  I 
have  been  told,  it  was  said  that  I  should 
have  been  stopped,  should  have  been  ex- 
pelled the  commons,  should  have  been  de- 
livered up  to  the  bar  of  the  lords,  for  the 
expressions  delivered  that  day.  I  will  re- 
peat what  I  said  on  that  day.  I  said  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  sold  the  peerages, 
for  which  offence  they  were  impeachable. 
1  said  they  had  applied  the  money  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  seats  in  the  house  of 
commons  for  the  servants  or  followers  of 
the  castle,  for  which  offence  I  said  they  were 
impeachable.  I  said  they  had  done  this  not 
in  one  or  two,  but  in  several  instances  ;  for 
which  complication  of  offences  I  said  his 
majesty's  ministers  were  impeachable,  as 
public  malefactors,  who  had  conspired 
against  the  common  weal,  the  independency 
of  parliament,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  land  ;  and  I  offered  and  dared  them  to 
put  this  matter  in  a  course  of  inquiry.  ] 
added,  that  I  considered  them  as  public 
malefactors,  whom  we  were  ready  to  bring 
to  justice.  I  repeat  these  charges  now,  and 
if  anything  more  severe  was  on  a  former  oc- 
casion expressed,  I  beg  to  be  reminded  of 
it,  and  I  will  again  repeat  it.  Why  do  not 
you  expel  me  now  ?  Why  not  send  me  to 
the  bar  of  the  lords  ?  Where  is  your  ad- 
viser? Going  out  of  the  house  I  shall  re- 
peat my  sentiments,  that  his  majesty's  min- 
isters are  guilty  of  impeachable  offences ; 
and  advancing  to  the  bar  of  the  lords,  I  shall 
repeat  these  sentiments  ;  or  if  the  tower  is 
to  be  my  habitation,  I  will  there  meditate 
the  impeachment  of  these  ministers,  and 
return  not  to  capitulate,  but  to  punish. 
Sir,  1  think  I  know  myself  well  enough  to 
say,  tiiat  it'  called  forth  to  suffer  in  a  public 
cause,  1  will  go  farther  than  my  prosecutors, 
both  in  virtue  and  in  danger." 
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The  minority  was  on  this  occasion  in- 
creased to  ninety-six,  against  a  hundred  and 
forty-three.  Another  long  debate  took 
place  on  the  3rd  of  March,  on  the  legality 
of  issuing  fiats  for  levying  unascertained 
damages.  The  numbers,  on  this  occasion, 
were  ninety-one  and  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  the  house  being  not  so  full  as  usual. 
One  Magee,  the  printer  of  a  newspaper, 
whilst  under  a  criminal  prosecution  at  the 
suit  of  Mr.  Higgins,  was  confined  to  jail 
upon  different  fiats,  signed  by  lord  Clonmel, 
to  the  amount  of  seven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  had  petitioned  parliament, 
and  a  committee  had  been  appointed.  Mr. 
George  Ponsonby,  who  led  the  patriots  on 
this  occasion,  moved,  "  That  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  that  the  issuing 
writs  from  courts  of  justice  in  actions  of 
slander  or  defamation,  where  the  sum  of 
damages  could  not  be  fairly  ascertained, 
and  holding  persons  to  special  bail  in  exces- 
sive sums  thereon,  is  illegal,  and  subversive 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject." 

The   fifth    of   March    witnessed   another 
violent  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
pension  bill,  which  was  opposed  by  govern- 
ment.    The    ministerial    party    complained 
on    this    occasion    of  the   bitterness   of  the 
attacks  which  they  had  sustained  from  the 
opposition,  whom  they  called  upon  with  an 
air  of  authority  to   account  for  their  con- 
duct.    Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  led  the  at- 
tack against  the  pension  bill,  as  one  of  the 
ablest  defenders  of  the  court.     He  attacked 
the   place    bill    with  art,  rather  than  with 
argument.      After  remarking  with  some  as- 
perity on  the  complaints  of  the  opposition, 
and  the  remedies  they  were  proposing  for 
the   suffering  in  state,  he  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve : — "  The    first   grand  specific   of   my 
learned  friend,  is  the  place  bill ;  why,  sir, 
that  may  be  a  very  good  prescription,  and 
agree    very    well  with  some    constitutions, 
but  as  for  us,  give  me  leave   to  say,  it  has 
always  here  been  a  question  on  which  doctors 
differed  ;  some  of  our  best  and  ablest  men 
have    always    been    apprehensive    that    the 
state  of  this    country,   as  to  affluence   and 
numbers,  was  not  such  as  to  allow  of  the 
exclusion     of  placemen    from    parliament. 
They  thought  it  would  too  much  degrade 
the  executive,  by  throwing  the  offices  of  the 
crown  into  lower  hands,  and  that  if  there 
ever  should   be   any  thing  like  corruption 
in  the  state,  it  was  better  it  should  rest  on 
the  ostensible  and  responsible,  than  to  flow 
in    dark    and    secret    channels    where    you 
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could  never  face  it,  for  every  body  knew 
that  every  enemy  is  most  formidable  in 
proportion  as  he  is  most  concealed.  The 
next  favourite  prescription  of  my  learned 
friend  is  the  pension  bill,  now  before  you  ; 
but,  indeed,  since  he  has  taken  it  oft'  the 
file,  where  it  has  lain  since  the  last  year,  he 
has  so  altered,  he  has  added  so  many  com- 
pounds and  new  ingredients,  that  if  I  had 
not  seen  the  hand  that  administered  it,  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  was  the  same 
medicine,  or  came  from  the  same  shop.  In 
the  first  place  I  must  make  my  acknow- 
ledgments to  my  learned  friend  for  his  kind 
attention  to  our  wives  ;  in  this  new  compo- 
sition he  has  added  something  for  their  par- 
ticular use,  something  at  least  to  confirm 
them  in  habits  of  abstinence.  As  a  mar- 
ried man,  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  at- 
tention to  our  tenderest  connections,  but  I 
have  some  doubts  whether  his  partiality 
may  not,  in  this  instance,  have  led  him  to 
throw  a  little  too  much  weight  into  the 
scale  of  female  supremacy.  As  the  laws 
stand  at  present,  every  man  is  governed  by 
his  wife,— that  is  very  right !  and  some 
wives  have  power  enough  to  turn  their  hus- 
bands out  of  their  own  houses  if  they  choose 
it, — that,  perhaps,  may  be  right  enough 
too :  but  I  have  some  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  enable  the  wife 
to  turn  her  husband  out  of  the  house  of 
commons,  if  she  choose  it,  and  this  in  effect 
the  present  bill  does.  I  will  explain  its 
effect  fairly  and  familiarly.  Suppose  any 
person  in  power  were  to  have  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  my  wife  or  your  wife,  Mr. 
speaker,  or  any  other  honourable  member's 
wife — suppose  then  this  bill  to  pass,  and 
next  session  we  were  to  come  down  here  to 
give  a  vote,  not  supposed  to  be  very  agree- 
able to  government,  to  vote,  suppose,  an 
impeachment,  a  place  bill,  a  responsi- 
bility bill,  or  such  like,  when  we  come  to 
the  door,  '  Hold ! '  says  Mr.  Lestrange, 
'  you  cannot  come  in  here  !  your  wife  has 
dismembered  you, — she  took  a  pension  this 
morning  for  pleasure,  and  you  know  bv 
Mr.  Forbes's  bill  that  disqualifies  you  from 
sitting  in  parliament.'  If  this  were  to 
happen,  my  honourable  friend  must  confess 
he  had  sacrificed  rather  too  largely  on  the 
altar  of  beauty  ;  and  let  any  man  read  the 
bill  and  tell  me,  why  that  may  not  be  the 
case  ?  I  shall  now  rest  on  another  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  that  is  obvious  to  every 
man,  the  absolute  power  it  gives  the  crown 
to  vacate  scats  in  parliament.  Besides, 
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there  are  so  many  searching  ingredients  in- 
troduced, to  follow  the  blood  through  such 
a  circuitous  progress,  through  so  many  dark 
and  secret  passages,  that  we  cannot  trace 
their  effects.  I  am  sure  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient time  this  session  to  examine  or  analyze 
the  different  materials,  so  as  to  judge  of  their 
probable  operation.  Upon  the  whole  then 
of  those  political  maladies  and  political 
medicines,  I,  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
country,  must  beg  leave  to  answer  thus — 
'  Doctor,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  I  daresay 
your  medicines  are  very  good,  and  have 
been  of  great  use  in  other  countries  where 
they  have  been  tried.  I  am  sure  they  are 
made  up  with  skill,  and  offered  with  bene- 
volence, but  I  thank  God,  at  present  my 
ward  is  in  very  good  health,  improving 
daily  in  strength  and  spirit,  and  good  looks  ; 
she  has  an  excellent  constitution,  and  has, 
by  the  assistance  of  her  domestic  friends, 
lately  thrown  off  all  her  infirmities;  there- 
fore, doctor,  with  all  manner  of  respect  for 
your  talents  and  integrity,  I,  as  one  of  her 
guardians,  must  decline  accepting  your  pre- 
scriptions.' " 

The  pension-bill  was  thrown  out  by  a 
hundred  and  twenty-four  votes,  against 
ninety-six.  The  next  evening,  the  6th  of 
March,  another  favourite  measure  of  the  op- 
position, the  responsibility  bill,  was  thrown 
out  without  a  division ;  and  then  Curran 
rose  to  make  a  promised  motion,  which  he 
prefaced  with  a  long  and  animated  speech. 
In  answer  to  the  recent  call  from  the  oppo- 
site treasury  benches,  he  said,  "  on  their 
conduct  he  was  not  afraid  to  appeal  so- 
lemnly to  the  sense  of  the  country,  at  the 
eve  of  a  political  dissolution,  when  the 
members  of  the  house  were  about  to  be  re- 
funded to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
to  give  an  account  whether  they  had  been 
remiss  in  their  parliamentary  vigilance, 
slumbered  upon  their  posts,  or  betrayed 
passes  of  their  constitution.  He  said  gen- 
tlemen on  his  side  of  the  house  had  been 
accused  of  invective  ;  it  was  not  their  wish 
to  shield,  but  to  scourge  venality.  He  de- 
cried the  invective  that  could  call  a  blush 
into  the  cheek  of  virtue  or  innocence;  but 
the  invective  complained  of  was  the  last  re- 
source which  God  had  left  to  injured  virtue, 
and  he  gloried  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
one  of  its  dispensers.  No  man,  he  said, 
could  be  blamed  for  want  of  character  or 
talents ;  he  blamed  not  ministers  for  ina- 
bility to  defend,  but  for  inclination  to  de- 
stroy. They  had  been  charged  with  vin- 


dictiveness,  but  did  not  their  opponents, 
while  trampling  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
on  one  side,  employ  it  for  the  purposes  of 
vilification,  misrepresentation,  and  scurrility 
on  the  other  ?  He  called  upon  the  country 
to  witness  that  he  and  the  friends  with 
whom  he  acted  were  solemnly  pledged  to 
each  other,  never  to  resign  the  project  which 
he  had  held  up  against  corruption ;  and 
though  he  might  never  again  rise  in  that 
house,  though  it  might  not  be  their  fate  to 
see  the  perfection  of  that  constitution  which 
they  hailed  on  its  return  to  life,  they  would 
never  relinquish  their  efforts  in  its  support. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  in 
those  countries  where  liberty  was  extin- 
guished, it  had  never  given  way,  but  when 
the  corruptions  of  the  prince  had  combined 
with  the  vices  of  the  people  for  its  subver- 
sion. But  he  thanked  heaven  that  country 
was  blessed  with  a  virtuous  and  patriotic 
prince,  attached  to  the  freedom  and  hap- 
piness of  his  people,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  yet  unbroken.  Even  in  the  ca- 
pital, where  corruption  sat  like  an  incubus 
upon  the  public  heart,  and  sucked  the  vital 
blood  of  the  constitution,  the  indignation  of 
the  people  was  manifest  against  the  conduct 
of  their  rulers.  He  called  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  join  him  in  an 
address  to  his  majesty  ;  in  a  supplication  to 
that  king  whom  all  revered,  not  as  from  an 
humble  arm  of  the  British  empire,  but  as 
from  a  great  and  independent  kingdom,  to 
free  them  from  those  measures  which  ren- 
dered that  country  a  scandal  to  the  name 
of  British  liberty."  Curran  concluded  by 
moving  the  following  resolution  : — "  1.  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  the  king, 
to  inform  his  majesty,  that  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  growth  of  expense 
and  influence  in  that  country,  it  appeared, 
on  a  comparative  view  of  the  public  charges 
of  1789,  with  those  of  1784,  exclusive  of 
the  charges  for  bounties  and  parliamentary 
grants,  and  including  the  charges  in  collect- 
ing the  revenue,  that  there  had  been  in 
1789  an  increase  of  expense  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  thousand  pounds.  That 
the  civil  list  within  that  period  had  in- 
creased thirty-one  thousand  pounds,  of 
which  the  increase  of  the  pension-list  was 
sixteen  thousand  pounds,  besides  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  which  had  ceased,  and  was 
supplied  within  the  same  period  ;  so  that  in 
the  course  of  five  years  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a-year  in  pensions  had 
been  granted  on  the  civil  establishment 
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alone,  besides  an  increase  in  military  pen- 
sions, and  in  charges  on  other  establishments 
in  the  nature  of  pensions.  2.  That  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting  the  revenues  has,  since 
Lady-day,  1784,  increased  one  hundred  and 
five  thousand  pounds.  3.  That  the  increase 
of  expense  of  collecting  the  hereditary,  ad- 
ditional, and  stamp  duties,  had  increased 
seventy-three  thousand  pounds,  without  in- 
cluding additions  made  since  March,  1789, 
by  adding  two  members  of  parliament  to 
the  revenue  board,  and  making  nine  com- 
missioners of  revenue  instead  of  seven,  the 
number  to  which  the  commissioners  were  in 
1778  reduced  by  public  agreement;  and 
also  without  including  new  salaries,  given 
in  the  persons  of  five  members  of  parliament 
to  stamp  officers,  for  discharging  a  duty 
which  was  formerly  annexed  to  the  board 
of  accounts  by  public  agreement,  and  ex- 
ecuted without  any  distinct  salary,  and 
without  complaint.  4.  That  this  increase 
of  seventy-three  thousand  pounds  could  not 
be  justified;  that  the  new  taxes,  particularly 
those  on  malt  and  tobacco,  were  no  excuse 
for  such  an  increase,  inasmuch  as  the  tax  on 
malt  produced  not  more  than  twenty-seven 
thousand  pounds  net ;  and  that  the  late  ex- 
cise on  tobacco  was  not  attended  with  any 
increase  of  revenue.  5.  That  that  expense 
was  the  more  censurable,  because  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  was  already  loaded 
with  many  unnecessary  charges,  particularly 
great  salaries  to  officers  of  customs  who  did 
no  duty,  and  with  other  sinecure  offices, 
which  were  in  fact  pensions  given  to  indi- 
viduals for  political  considerations,  without 
any  view  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
6.  That  the  increase  of  the  revenue  since 
1784,  after  paying  drawbacks  and  bounties, 
appeared  to  be  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds ;  but 
by  the  increase  of  expense  in  collecting  the 
same,  was  reduced  to  a  net  sum  of  about 
sixty-seven  thousand  pounds,  so  that  after 
deducting  the  charge  of  thirty-two  thousand 
pounds  for  the  post-office,  his  majesty's 
government  paid  seventy-three  thousand 
pounds  for  getting  net  to  the  treasury  sixty- 
seven  thousand  pounds.  7.  That  they  were 
sensible  of  the  blessing  of  his  majesty's 
reign,  and  the  improving  state  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  of  the  country,  but  must 
consider  the  same  as  the  result  of  a  free 
constitution,  recovered  under  his  majesty's 
auspices,  and  not  of  the  ability  or  virtue  of 
his  present  ministers;  on  the  contrary,  that 
their  plans  of  expense,  if  not  immediately 
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checked,  must  deprive  them  of  those  bles- 
sings, inasmuch  as  the  public  expense  ex- 
ceeded the  public  income  in  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  seventy  thousand  pounds,  after 
allowing  for  a  payment  of  thirty-four  thou- 
sand pounds  made  to  government  that 
year  for  New  Geneva,  which  was  a  ca- 
sual resource,  and  could  not  again  recur; 
so  that  their  annual  expense  was  then  in 
a  course  of  exceeding  their  annual  income 
in  a  sum  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  notwithstanding  the  new  taxes. 
8.  That  in  the  two  last  years,  ending 
holy-day,  1789,  after  striking  off  fictitious 
charges,  they  had  increased  the  debt  of  the 
nation  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
pounds,  notwithstanding  a  surplus  of  the 
loan  duties  in  that  period  to  diminish  the 
funded  debt,  and  the  continuation  of  those 
new  taxes  which  were  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
any  debt  whatsoever.  9.  That  this  house 
having  before  them  the  returns  of  those 
articles  of  revenue,  in  which  the  health  and 
comforts  of  the  people  were  particularly 
concerned,  could  not  but  observe,  that  the 
regulations  affecting  the  breweries,  ap- 
peared not  only  to  have  been  fruitless,  but 
in  a  great  degree  pernicious,  inasmuch  as 
the  inland  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  for  three 
years  previous  to  July,  1789,  produced  not 
less  than  three  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand pounds,  whereas  the  said  excise  for 
the  three  years,  ending  1790,  produced  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  a  falling  off  in  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  pounds,  so  that  the  breweries  had 
been  almost  extinguished  by  the  present 
regulation,  and  instead  of  giving  the  people 
a  wholesome  and  necessary  liquor,  the  regu- 
lations of  his  majesty's  ministers  had  ex- 
tracted a  pernicious  income  from  the  sale  of 
spirits,  at  the  expense  of  the  morals  and 
health  of  the  lower  class  of  the  people. 
10.  That  this  house  having  taken  into  consi- 
deration the  growth  of  influence, begged  leave 
to  inform  his  majesty,  that  within  the  last 
year,  the  new  salaries  and  additional  places 
created  for  members  of  that  house,  together 
with  new  or  revived  offices  for  the  same, 
amounted  to  a  number  not  less  than  four- 
teen, and  there  was  also  a  considerable 
number  of  pensions  granted  to  members  of 
that  house  or  to  their  connexions,  within 
the  same  period,  and  that  the  joint  increase 
was  so  considerable,  as  to  comprehend  a 
number  which,  when  taken  from  one  side 
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and  added  to  the  other,  was  not  less  than 
that  majority  which  had,  in  the  course  of 
that  session,  usually  decided  the  great  ques- 
tions between  the  people  and  the  ministers. 
11.  That  when  they  looked  at  the  progress  of 
influence  within  the  last  twenty  years,  they 
found,  that  the  number  of  revived  or  new 
places  and  salaries  created  within  that  period. 
and  then  in  the  possession  of  members  of 
that  house,  was  not  less  than  forty,  a  num- 
ber which  exceeded  all  the  counties  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  they  could  not  but  observe, 
that  the  number  of  placemen  and  pensioners, 
then  members  of  that  house,  was  not  less 
than  a  hundred  and  eight.  That  to  that 
they  were  to  add  a  number  of  persons 
expecting  both  reversions  and  honours;  and 
that  they  could  not  avoid  informing  his 
majesty,  that  they  had  but  too  strong  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  had  grossly  abused  the  prerogative, 
by  virtue  of  which  his  majesty  had  been 
wont  to  confer  honours  on  the  subject,  and 
they  apprehended,  that  his  ministers  had 
entered  into  various  agreements  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  improper  and  corrupt 
returns  into  that  house  by  the  sale  of  the 
honours  of  the  other.  12.  That  they  were 
most  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  their 
liberties,  inasmuch  as  the  attempts  of  actual 
influence  had  been  accompanied  by  posi- 
tive declarations,  and  his  majesty's  faithful 
commons  had  been  informed,  that  in  order 
to  defeat  a  resistance  made  in  parliament  to 
the  will  of  the  minister,  certain  great  por- 
tions of  the  public  money  had  been  ex- 
pended, to  which  most  alarming  confession 
they  could  annex  no  meaning  other  than  that 
the  government  of  that  country  had,  in 
breach  of  trust,  misapplied  the  public  trea- 
sure under  the  names  of  place,  pension,  or 
salary,  to  induce  individuals  to  betray  the 
community  for  such  corrupt  considerations. 

13.  That  even  the  particular  sums  so   ex- 
pended  had   been  specified  and  confessed ; 
and  that  this  corrupt  and  desperate  practice 
alarmed  them  the  more,  because  it  had  not 
transpired  as  a  crime   to  be  punished,  but 
had  been  openly  avowed  as  an  instrument 
of  government    to    be    again    resorted    to. 

14.  That   such  exercise    of   influence  had 
not  only  been  confessed,  but  defended  on  a 
principle  most  offensive  to  the  feeling,  and 
derogatory   from    the   condition    of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  Ireland.     15.  That  when 
they  sought  the  same  securities  and  provi- 
sions for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  which 
Great  Britain  had  adopted  against  the  cor- 


rupt influence  of  the  minister,  they  had 
been  told,  that  such  provisions,  however 
proper  in  Great  Britain,  were  not  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Ireland ;  for  that  the 
government  in  that  country  should  be 
stronger  than  the  government  in  Great 
Britain,  and  of  course  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  the  people  of  Ireland  compara- 
tively weaker  in  the  balance  of  the  con- 
stitution. 16.  That  such  wild  and  uncon- 
stitutional distinction,  construing  the  people 
of  Ireland  out  of  the  benefit  of  equal  liberty, 
to  introduce  among  them  a  superior  degree 
of  corruption  and  profligacy,  called  forth 
from  his  majesty's  faithful  commons  of  Ire- 
land, the  warmest  protestations,  and  they 
did  protest  against  it  accordingly.  And 
further,  they  did,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  that  realm,  claim  and  chal- 
lenge an  equal  inheritance  in  the  blessings 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  an  equal 
right  to  secure  those  blessings  by  every  wise 
and  salutary  law.  17.  That  they  begged 
leave  further  to  inform  his  majesty,  that 
personal  as  well  as  political  liberty  was  in 
danger ;  that  the  subject  had  been  impri- 
soned against  law,  by  being  held  to  arbitrary 
and  excessive  bail.  The  declaration  of 
rights,  calculated  to  secure  him  against  such 
oppression,  had  been  disregarded  and  vio- 
lated ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  attacked,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  nation  in  her  great  inquest 
of  correcting  such  mischiefs,  blasted  by  the 
interposition  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  pro- 
tecting from  inquiry  those  illegal  and  arbi- 
trary proceedings,  which  they  could  not 
presume  to  justify.  18.  That  they  had 
ventured  to  lay  the  above  particulars  before 
his  majesty,  most  humbly  imploring  his 
majesty's  royal  interposition,  to  guard 
their  country  against  those  dangers  which 
then  threatened  the  independence  of  par- 
liament, and  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

This  summary  of  the  grievances  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  debate  during  the 
whole  session,  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the 
motions  that  preceded  it.  After  a  very 
violent  debate,  which  lasted  till  half-past 
four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  Curran's 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  hundred  and 
forty-one  against  ninety ;  but  he  gained 
his  object  of  having  this  statement  of  the 
complaints  of  the  patriots  entered  on  the 
journals.  It  was  the  last  attack  they  made 
during  the  session.  After  a  few  days  of 
common-place  business,  which  produced  no 
debates  of  any  consequence,  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant closed  the  session  on  the  fifth  of 
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April,  merely  thanking  them  for  the  dis- 
patch with  which  they  had  concluded  the 
business  of  the  nation. 

Thus  ended  this  session  of  unusual  vio- 
lence, one  of  the  most  harassing  that  the 


court  had  yet  encountered.  Three  days 
afterwards,  on  the  eighth  of  April,  the  par- 
liament was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  was 
immediately  elected. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT;  CONTINUED  EFFORTS  OF  THE  PATRIOTS  TO  EMBARRASS  THE  MINISTRY;  DISTURBED  STATF, 
OP  THE  NORTH ;   THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN  ;   CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION, 
AND  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 


HE  bitterness  of  the  par- 
liamentary debates  during 
the  session  just  described, 
and  the  newspaper  para- 
1  graphs  which  had    been 
sent  abroad  so  plentifully 
,_,  by    the    whig   club    and 

^» '•**''*  other  political  societies,  had  pro- 
duced a  deep  effect  upon  people 
out  of  doors.  In  parliament,  ministers  were 
omnipotent;  they  overawed  the  house  of 
lords  by  creating  numbers  of  new  peers, 
while  they  ruled  the  commons  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  places  and  money.  The  more 
the  present  government  made  itself  absolute 
in  parliament,  the  more  violent  became  the 
popular  feeling  against  it,  and  the  consequent 
agitation  throughout  the  country  afforded  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  the  missionaries  of 
the  revolutionary  principles  which  at  that 
time  triumphed  in  France,  and  which  soon 
gained  considerable  head  in  Ireland.  The 
ministers  and  the  ministerial  writers  affected 
to  treat  all  their  opponents  as  unprincipled 
revolutionists,  and  by  the  persecution  which 
they  raised  indiscriminately  against  them, 
they  no  doubt  drove  numbers  of  the  more 
moderate  advocates  of  liberal  principles  into 
the  ranks  of  the  violent  partisans  of  French 
republicanism.  A  northern  whig  club  had 
been  formed  at  Belfast,  with  lord  de  Clifford 
as  its  president,  and  as  lord  Charlemont  was 
one  of  its  most  zealous  members,  the  volun- 
teers of  the  north  in  general  supported  it. 
The  government  organs  attacked  this  club 
with  the  bitterest  invective,  and  the  whig 
press  retorted  with  similar  asperity.  The 
police  bill  was  obnoxious,  because  it  gave 
the  court  an  overbearing  infli  ence  in  the 
corporation  of  Dublin,  and  it  \\as  proposed 


by  some  of  the  popular  party  that  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  should  be  required  to  sub- 
scribe a  test  binding  them  not  to  accept  any 
appointment  under  the  police ;  but  instead 
of  agreeing  to  it,  they  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment that  no  man  should  be  eligible  to  the 
board  of  aldermen  who  should  have  signed 
any  declaration  or  test  whatsoever.  Among 
these  struggles  and  disputes  in  the  city, 
Napper  Tandy  rose  to  great  popular  in- 
fluence ;  it  was  he  who  headed  the  oppo- 
sition party  in  the  corporation,  and  his 
efforts  to  obtain  the  election  of  alderman 
James,  one  of  the  patriots,  to  the  mayoralty, 
led  to  a  violent  rupture  between  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  and  the  common  council. 

The  elections  of  members  to  the  new  par- 
liament took  place  in  May,  and  then  the  po- 
pular ferment  broke  out  into  many  acts  of 
violence.  Very  serious  riots  occurred  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  violence 
was  greatest  in  Munster ;  where,  colonel 
Massey  being  returned  for  the  county  of 
Limerick,  the  mob  attacked  him  and  his 
friends,  and  they  hardly  escaped  with  their 
lives.  The  rioters  afterwards  razed  to  the 
ground  the  houses  of  many  gentlemen  who 
voted  for  him  ;  and  among  others  they  de- 
stroyed the  beautiful  seat  of  sir  D.  Burgh, 
although  his  wife,  lady  Burgh,  fell  on  her 
knees  to  the  mob,  and  begged  them  to  spare 
it.  In  other  places,  the  violence  of  party 
led  to  quarrels  which  ended  in  duels,  which 
had  in  several  cases  fatal  results.  Yet  not- 
withstanding the  prevalence  of  the  popular 
feelings  throughout  the  country,  the  castle 
had  sufficient  interest  to  hinder  any  great 
change  in  the  return  of  members,  and  par- 
ties in  the  new  parliament  remained  much 
the  same  as  before,  except  that  perhaps  the 
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number    of   the    court    party   was   slightly 
"Increased. 

A  quarrel  with  Spain  occurred  at  this 
moment,  and  a  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  that  country  was  deemed  inevitable,  upon 
which  the  Irish  parliament  was  called  to- 
gether on  the  10th  of  July,  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  extraordinary  supplies  to  meet 
the  emergency.  Mr.  Foster  was  again 
chosen  speaker,  and  a  grant  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  towards  the  Spanish  war 
met  with  no  opposition.  This  short  session 
lasted  only  a  fortnight,  and  after  its  close 
lord  Westmoreland,  who  was  alarmed  at 
the  spread  of  revolutionary  principles,  and 
was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  break  the  un- 
popularity which  attached  to  his  name,  made 
an  excursion  of  nearly  nine  months  through 
the  provinces,  visiting  the  houses  of  the 
principal  nobility,  and  adopting  various 
measures  calculated  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion on  the  community.  Among  other  acts, 
was  that  of  appearing,  both  himself  and 
lady,  always  clad  in  Irish  manufactures ; 
and  he  gave  no  little  satisfaction  by  author- 
ising at  the  theatres  the  performance  of  the 
Beggars'  Opera,  which  had  been  strictly 
forbidden  by  his  predecessor. 

Parliament  reassembled  again  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1791.  During  the  preceding 
autumn  secretary  Hobart  had  been  in  Eng- 
land, consulting  with  the  British  ministers 
on  the  plans  which  were  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Irish  ministers  during  the  ensuing 
session,  which  promised  to  be,  as  far  as  the 
opposition  was  concerned,  a  repetition  of 
the  last.  The  lord  lieutenant's  speech 
announced  that  the  differences  with  Spain 
had  been  peaceably  arranged,  and  therefore 
that  a  great  part  of  the  money  they  had 
granted  in  the  previous  session  would  be 
saved.  The  addresses  passed  with  very 
little  opposition,  further  than  a  simple 
statement,  by  the  popular  leaders,  of  their 
want  of  confidence  in  the  administration. 
One  of  the  first  measures  proposed  by 
government,  a  proposal  to  stop  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  were 
the  bane  of  the  lower  orders,  was  supported 
by  Grattan  and  his  friends.  The  first 
direct  attack  upon  govemmcmt  was  made 
on  the  third  of  February,  when  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby  again  moved  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  increase  of  places  and  pensions  given 
to  members  of  parliament.  The  debate 
was  but  a  repetition  of  old  arguments,  on 
both  sides ;  the  ministerial  party  com- 
plained that  this  session  should  be  dis- 
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turbed  by  a  revival  of  the  questions  dis- 
posed of  in  the  last,  and  the  opposition 
accused  them  of  not  meeting  questions  of 
difference  between  them  with  reasoning 
and  argument,  but  of  carrying  everything 
with  "  dead  majorities."  The  numbers  on 
this  occasion  were  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  for  ministers,  and  seventy-two  against 
them. 

On  the  seventh  of  February,  a  string  of 
resolutions,  relating  to  the  revenue,  moved 
by  Grattan,  were  negatived  without  a 
division  ;  and,  next  day,  he  revived  his 
motion  of  the  former  session  relating  to  the 
corrupt  disposal  of  peerages.  "  When  a 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  the  service 
of  government,"  said  Grattan,  "  was  last 
session  asked  what  redress  of  grievances 
was  intended,  he  answered  with  a  blank ; 
but  he  added,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
absence  of  all  good  to  be  demanded  of  the 
present  government,  that  at  least  they 
would  govern  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  with  much  regret  I  am  now 
obliged  to  inform  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  that  the  government,  for  whom 
he  made  that  engagement,  has  not  governed 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  but  has, 
in  divers  instances,  violated  that  law.  I 
propose  three  questions  for  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman's  consideration :  First, 
Is  not  the  sale  of  peerages  illegal?  Second, 
Is  it  not  a  high  misdemeanour  aud  iuipeach- 
able  offence  ?  Third,  Whether  a  contract 
to  purchase  seats  for  persons  named  by  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  with  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  peerages,  is  not  in 
itself  an  illegal  and  impeachable  transaction, 
and  a  great  aggravation  of  the  other  mis- 
demeanours ?  I  wait  for  an  answer.  Does 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  continue  in 
his  seat  ?  Then  he  admits  these  trans- 
actions to  be  great  and  flagrant  breaches  of 
the  law.  No  lawyer  I  find  so  old  and 
hardy — so  young  and  desperate — as  to  deny 
it.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  administration 
of  this  country,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  own  lawyers,  have  in  a  high  degree 
broken  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  will  now 
discuss  the  nature  of  transactions  admitted 
to  be  illegal.  I  know  the  prerogative  ol 
conferring  honours  has  been  held  a  frugal 
way  of  rewarding  merit ;  but  I  dwell  not 
on  the  loss  of  any  collateral  advantages  by 
the  abuse  of  that  prerogative,  but  on  the 
loss  of  the  essence  of  the  power  itself, 
no  longer  a  means  of  exalting,  and  now 
become  an  instrument  of  disgrace.  I  will 
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expostulate    with    his    excellency    on    this 
subject.     I  will  bring  him  to  an  eminence, 
from    whence    he    may  survey   the    people 
of  this  island.     Is  there,  my  lord,  a  man 
of  all  who  pass  under  your  eye,  one  man 
whom  you  can  exalt  by  any  title  you  may 
think  to  confer  ?     You  may  create  a  con- 
fusion   in    names,    or  you   may  cast  a  veil 
over  families,  but  honour,  that  sacred  gem, 
you    have   cast   in    the    dirt.      I    dont    ask 
you  merely  whether  there  is   any  man  in 
the  island  whom  you  can  raise,  but  I    ask 
you   is    there   any  man  whom  you    would 
not  disgrace,   by  attempting    to    give    him 
title,    except   such  a  man  as  would   exalt 
you  by   the   acceptance — some  man  whose 
hereditary    or   personal  pretensions   would 
rescue  his  name  and  dignity  from  the  appa- 
rent blemish  and  ridicule  cast  on  him  by  a 
grant  from   those   hands  to  whom  his  ma- 
jesty has  most  unfortunately  abandoned  in 
Ireland    the   reins    of    government.       The 
mischief  does  not  go  merely  to  the  credit, 
but  may  affect    the    existence    of  the    no- 
bility.    Our  ministry,  no  doubt,  condemn 
the  national  assembly  in  extinguishing  the 
nobility  of  that  country,  and  I  dare  say  they 
will  talk  very  scrupulously  and  very  plausi- 
bly on  that  subject ;  they  certainly  have  not 
extinguished    the  nobility  of  Ireland,    but 
they  hare  (as  far  as  they  could)  attempted 
to  disgrace  them,  and  by  so  doing  have  at- 
tempted to  lay  the  seeds  of  their  extinction. 
The   Irish  ministry   have  acted  with  more 
apparent  moderation ;  but  the  French  de- 
mocracy  have   acted   with   more    apparent 
consistency.     The  French  democracy  have 
at   one    blow    struck    from    the    nobility, 
power,    perquisite,    and   rank ;     the    Irish 
ministry   have  attempted    to  strike   off  ho- 
nour  and  authority,  and  propose  to  leave 
them  their  power  and  their  privileges.     The 
Irish  ministry,  after  attempting  to  render 
their   honours  as  saleable  as    the   seats    of 
justice  were   in  France  at  the  most  unre- 
generated  period  of  her  monarchy — propose 
to    send    them   abroad    to   exact  deference 
from  the   people  as   hereditary  legislators, 
hereditary  counsellors  to  the  king,  and  he- 
reditary judges  of  the  land;  and  if  here- 
after any  attempt  should  be   made  on  our 
order   of  peerage,    look   to  your  ministry, 
they  are  the  cause — they — they — they  who 
have  attempted  without  success,  but  wit! 
matchless  perseverance,  to  make  the  peer- 
age mischievous,  and  therefore  are  guilty  o: 
an   eventual  attempt   to   declare  it  useless 
Such   a  minister  is  but  a    pioneer    to  the 
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eveller — he  composes  a  part  of  his  army, 
and  marches  in  the  van,  and  demolishes  all 
the  moral,  constitutional,  and  political  ob- 
structions of  principle,  and  purity,  and  all 
he  moral  causes  that  would  support  autho- 
•ity,  rank,  and  subordination.  Such  a  min- 
ster goes  before  the  leveller  like  sin  pre- 
ceding the  shadow  of  death,  shedding  her 
joisons  and  distilling  her  influence,  and 
jreparing  the  nectar  she  touches  for  mor- 
ality. I  dont  say  that  such  a  minister 
with  his  own  hands  strips  the  foliage  off  the 
tree  of  nobility.  No — he  is  the  early  blight 
;hat  comes  to  the  island  to  wither  your 
lonours,  in  the  first  blast  of  popular  breath 
to  scatter,  so  that  at  last  the  whole  leavage 
of  nobility  may  descend.  This  minister, 
10  does  not  come  to  the  foundations  of  the 
louse  of  lords  with  his  pick-axe,  nor  does 
le  store  all  their  vaults  with  trains  of  gun- 
powder. He  is  an  enemy  of  a  different  sort 
—  he  does  not  purpose  to  blow  up  the 
louse  of  parliament,  he  only  endeavours  to 
corrupt  the  institutions;  he  only  undermines 
the  moral  props  of  opinion  and  authority  ;  he 
only  endeavours  to  taint  nobility — he  sells 
your  lords  and  he  buys  your  commons.  We 
support  the  tree  of  nobility,  that  it  may 
flourish  for  ever,  and  stand  the  blight  of 
ministers  and  the  blast  of  popular  fury — 
that  it  remain  in  its  hill  rejoicing,  and  laugh 
to  scorn  that  enemy,  which  in  the  person  of 
the  minister  of  the  crown,  has  gone  against 
the  nobles  of  the  land ;  that  they  mav 
survive — survive  to  give  counsel  to  those  very 
ministers,  and  perhaps,  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  them — but  if  ever  the  axe  should  go 
into  that  forest — if  on  the  track  of  the 
merchant,  men  in  the  shape  of  the  minister, 
the  political  woodman,  in  the  shape  of  the 
leveller,  should  follow — if  the  sale  of  peer- 
ages, as  exercised  by  the  present  minister, 
becoming  the  ordinary  resource  of  govern- 
ment, should  provoke  a  kindred  extreme, 
and  give  birth  to  a  race  of  men  as  unprinci- 
pled and  desperate  in  one  extreme  as  they 
are  in  the  other,  we  shall  then  feel  it  our 
duty  to  resist  such  an  effort,  and  as  we  now 
resist  the  minister's  attempts  to  dishonour, 
so  shall  we  then  resist  the  consequence  of 
his  crimes — projects  to  extinguish  the  no- 
bility." 

Instead  of  denying  the  charge,  the  min- 
isterial speakers  retorted  on  their  opponents 
that,  under  the  administration  of  lord 
Northington,  which  the  whigs  had  sup- 
ported, a  person  was  ennobled,  and  returned 
two  castle  secretaries  into  that  house  in 
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part  payment  for  his  honour.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  numbers  were,  for  ministers  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  against  them  eighty- 
three. 

On  the  twelfth  of  February,  Curran 
brought  the  same  question  forward  again, 
with  merely  a  slight  alteration  in  the  form 
of  the  motion.  He  said  that  he  and  his 
friends  were  ready  to  bring  forward  their 
evidence,  if  the  house  would  order  an  in- 
quiry, and  he  taunted  the  ministers  with 
being  afraid  to  place  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  justice.  "  To  have  claims  of 
alleged  right,"  said  he,  "  continually 
overborne  by  a  majority,  might  induce 
credulous  minds  to  suppose  the  house  cor- 
rupt. Another  circumstance  might  con- 
tribute to  give  strength  to  the  suspicion ; 
we  had  enjoyed  our  constitution,  such  as  it 
was,  but  eight  years,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  time  there  had  been  twice  that  number 
of  attacks  made  on  it ;  and  now  those  very 
gentlemen  spend  their  nights  in  patriotic 
vigils,  to  defend  that  constitution,  whose 
patriotic  nights  were  formerly  spent  in  op- 
posing its  acquisition.  These  circumstances 
naturally  led  the  public  mind  to  suspicion — 
they  were  corroborated  by  another  no  less 
remarkable :  an  honourable  baronet  (the 
allusion  was  to  sir  Henry  Cavendish),  a 
man  fleshed  in  opposition  —  one  who  had 
been  emphatically  called  the  arithmetic  of 
the  house  —  to  see  such  a  man  march  to 
ioin  the  corps  of  the  minister,  without  any 
assignable  motive  under  heaven  for  the 
transition,  as  if  tired  of  explaining  the 
order  of  the  house  —  of  talking  of  the 
majesty  of  the  people,  of  constitution,  and 
of  liberty — to-day  glorying  in  his  strength, 
rejoicing  like  a  giant  to  run  his  course, 
and,  to-morrow,  cut  down,  and  nothing  left 
of  him  but  the  blighted  root  from  which 
his  honouis  once  had  flourished.  These 
were  circumstances  which,  when  they  hap- 
pened, would  naturally  put  the  people  on 
their  guard."  He  then  exhorted  the  house 
to  consider  their  dignity,  to  feel  their  inde- 
pendence, to  consider  the  charge  he  laid 
before  them,  and  to  proceed  on  it  with 
caution  and  with  spirit.  "  If  I  charge  a 
member  of  your  house,"  said  he,  "  with  a 
crime  which  I  am  ready  to  prove,  if  you 
give  me  an  opportunity,  and  am  ready  to 
submit  to  the  infamy  of  a  false  accuser  if  I 
fail;  then,  to  screen  such  a  man,  and  not 
permit  me  to  prove  his  guilt,  is  yourselves 
to  convict  him,  and  convict  him  of  all  the 
guilt  and  baseness  of  a  crime,  allowing  him 


no  chance  of  extenuation  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Now,  I  say  again,  we 
have  full  proof  to  convict.  I  have  evidence 
unexceptionable ;  but,  if  you  call  on  me  to 
declare  this  evidence,  I  will  not  do  it  till 
you  enter  on  the  inquiry.  I  have  some 
property  in  this  country — little  as  it  may 
be  it  is  my  all.  I  have  children,  whom 
I  would  not  wish  to  disgrace.  I  have  hope, 
perhaps  more  than  I  have  merit — all  these 
I  stake  on  establishing  my  charge.  I  call 
on  you  to  enter  on  the  trial."  After  a  very 
long  speech,  Mr.  Curran  moved,  "  That 
a  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  who 
do  not  hold  any  employment,  or  enjoy  any 
pension  under  the  crown,  to  inquire,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  whether  the  late  or 
present  administration  have,  directly,  or  in- 
directly, entered  into  any  corrupt  agreement 
with  any  person,  or  persons,  to  recommend 
such  person,  or  persons,  to  his  majesty,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  created  peers  of  this 
kingdom,  on  consideration  of  their  paying 
certain  sums  of  money,  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  seats  for  members  to  serve  in 
parliament,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  inconsistent  with  the  independence 
of  parliament,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  land." 

Curran's  motion  was  seconded  by  Grat- 
tan.  He  was  still  opposed  on  the  ground 
of  want  of  novelty,  to  which  charge  Grattan 
replied  with  some  acerbity.  "  Permit  me," 
he  said,  "to  advert  to  the  general  dull  and 
empty  declamation  uttered  by  the  advocates 
of  a  corrupt  government  against  the  de- 
fenders of  an  injured  people.  Four  times, 
those  advocates  tell  us,  have  we  brought 
this  grievance  forth,  as  if  grievances  were 
only  to  be  matter  of  public  debate  when 
they  were  matters  of  novelty,  or  as  if 
grievances  were  trading  questions  for  a 
party  or  a  person  to  press,  to  sell,  and  to 
abandon  [this  was  another  allusion  to  the 
desertion  of  sir  Henry  Cavendish]  ;  or  as  if 
we  came  here  to  act  farces  to  please  the  ap- 
petite of  the  public,  and  did  not  sit  here 
to  persevere  in  the  redress  of  grievances, 
pledged  as  we  are,  and  covenanted  to  the 
people  on  these  important  subjects."  The 
house  divided  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  numbers  being  for  ministers  a 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  against  them 
eighty-five. 

On  the  21st  of  February  Grattan  brought 
before  the  house  a  measure  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  merchants  to  his  party  :  a 
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motion  for  a  free  trade  to  India  ;  it  was  op- 
posed \iy  the  ministry,  and,  after  a  very 
warm  debate,  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
a  hundred  and  forty-seven  against  eighty- 
six.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  Grattan 
again  attacked  the  police  bill ;  he  and  his 
friends  subsequently  brought  in  a  place 
bill,  a  pension  bill,  and  a  responsibility  bill; 
but  all  these,  with  one  or  two  other  mo- 
tions of  less  importance,  were  negatived 
with  similar  majorities,  and  again  the  ses- 
sion ended  barrenly,  except  inasmuch  as  it 
had  offered  a  fierce  battle  field  to  the  two 
contending  parties.  It  was  closed  on  the 
fifth  of  May,  with  a  speech  in  which  the 
two  houses  were  thanked  for  their  unre- 
mitting attention  to  their  parliamentary 
duties. 

The  northern  province  had  now  become 
nore  notorious  for  its  turbulence  than  the 
south,  and  the  feud  between  the  defenders 
and  the  peep-o'-day  boys  still  continued  to 
show  itself  in  a  number  of  savage  acts  of 
atrocity,  especially  in  the  old  scene  of  these 
outrages,  the  county  of  Armagh.  Both 
parties  consisted  chiefly  of  the  lowest  and 
most  brutal  of  the  peasantry.  The  de- 
fenders had  of  late  increased  and  become 
more  formidable,  and  the  utmost  difficulty 
was  found  in  bringing  any  of  them  to  jus- 
tice. An  outrage  committed  at  the  end  of 
the  January  of  1791,  affords  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  their  ferocity.  A  protestant  gen- 
tleman of  Forkhill,  near  Dundalk,  dying  at 
the  beginning  of  1787,  had  left  an  estate  of 
about  four  thousand  a  year  in  that  parish 
for  charitable  purposes,  ordering  that  the 
land,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand 
acres,  should  be  colonized  by  protestants, 
and  that  schoolmasters  should  be  established 
on  it  to  instruct  gratuitously  children  of  the 
poor  without  regard  to  their  religious  persua- 
sion. In  1789,  the  trustees  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  into  execution,  and  they  entrusted  the 
management  of  the  estate  and  charity  to  the 
rev.  Edward  Hudson,  rector  of  Forkhill, 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  trustees.  The 
catholic  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts vrefe  incited  to  hinder  the  establish- 
ment of  this  colony,  and  they  held  out  vio- 
lent threats  against  the  protestants  who 
might  come  to  reside  upon  it.  Mr.  Hud- 
son, as  the  managing  agent,  was  twice  shot 
at.  An  assassin  on  one  occasion  went  from 
among  the  congregation  assembled  in  a 
neighbouring  popish  chapel,  to  intercept 
Mi'.  Hudson,  who  was  passing  by  on  horse- 
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back,  and  concealing  himself  behind  a  bush 
on  the  road  side,  he  deliberately  fired  at 
the  clergyman,  and  killed  his  horse.  The 
new  colonists  are  described  as  being  hunted 
like  wild  beasts,  and  treated  with  savage 
cruelty  ;  their  houses  were  demolished,  and 
their  property  destroyed.  These  outrages 
were  usually  committed  by  torch-light.  One 
night  the  depredators  burnt  the  manor  mill, 
and  would  have  murdered  the  miller,  had 
he  not  made  his  escape  naked  across  the 
river.  At  length  they  determined  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  schoolmaster,  and  on 
one  of  the  last  days  of  the  January  of  179], 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  assembled 
round  the  house  of  one  of  them,  a  Scottish 
presbyterian,  named  Alexander  Barclay. 
One  of  the  assailants  rapped  at  the  door, 
and  when  Barclay  heard  the  voice  of  a  neigh- 
bour, named  Terence  Byrne,  of  whom  he 
had  no  distrust,  asking  for  admittance,  he 
incautiously  opened  it  to  them.  The  as- 
sailants suddenly  rushed  in,  threw  Barclay 
on  his  face,  and  three  of  them  stood  on  him 
and  stabbed  him  repeatedly.  They  then 
put  a  cord  round  his  neck,  which  they 
tightened  so  as  to  force  out  his  tongue, 
which  they  cut  off  as  far  as  they  could 
reach,  as  well  as  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
of  his  right  hand.  They  then  seized  upon 
his  wife,  who  is  described  as  a  handsome 
young  woman,  upon  whom  they  seem  to  have 
exhausted  their  barbarity.  In  cutting  off 
her  tongue  and  fingers,  they  made  use  of  a 
blunt  knife,  so  that  the  operation  took 
them  above  ten  minutes,  and  then  they  beat 
her  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  cut  off  one 
of  her  breasts.  The  only  other  person  they 
found  was  a  boy  of  about  thirteen  years,  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Barclay,  who  had  come 
from  Armagh  that  morning  on  a  visit ;  they 
deprived  him  of  his  tongue  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  others,  and  cut  off  the  calf  of  his 
leg.  They  then  decamped,  leaving  the  three 
miserable  creatures  in  this  condition,  of 
which  the  woman  died,  after  lingering  a 
very  short  time.  Terence  Byrne  fled,  and 
no  more  was  heard  of  him  ;  nor  would  any 
of  the  perpetrators  of  this  horrible  outrage 
have  been  discovered,  had  not  one  of  them 
turned  approver,  and  a  man  named  Mur- 
phy was  convicted  on  his  evidence,  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  part  of  the  stolen 
property  was  found  in  his  possession.  He 
was  hanged  at  Forkhill.  This  outrage  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  among  the  presby- 
terians  of  the  north,  and  the  report  that  the 
treatment  of  the  Barclays  had  been  ap- 
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proved  by  the  popish  priests  in  the  vicinity, 
served  to  exasperate  the  two  religious 
parties  against  each  other. 

The  political  feeling  was,  however,  at 
this  moment  becoming  more  prominent  than 
the  religious  dissensions.  The  hostility  of 
parties  had  produced  less  permanent  effect 
on  the  population  of  the  south  than  on  that 
of  the  north.  Among  the  presbyterians  of 
Ulster  republican  principles  and  a  feeling 
of  admiration  of  the  French  revolution  had 
spread  widely,  and  was  fostered  rather  than 
suppressed  by  the  mistaken  hostility  shown 
by  ministers  indiscriminately  towards  every 
popular  question.  The  agitation  among 
the  masses  brought  into  public  notice  nu- 
merous individuals,  many  of  them  of  very 
humble  extraction,  but  .with  more  talent 
than  most  of  their  equals,  whom  a  restless 
spirit,  disappointed  ambition,  or  the  love  of 
confusion,  urged  to  take  the  lead  in  any 
revolutionary  movement ;  and  they  were 
joined  by  men  of  better  rank  and  educa- 
tion, whose  honest,  though  perhaps  mistaken 
convictions,  or  whose  broken  fortunes,  car- 
ried them  in  the  same  direction.  All  these 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  example  which  had 
been  set  them  in  France,  either  from  the 
delusive  hopes  of  liberty  which  had  been 
there  held  out,  or  for  the  promise  of  indul- 
gence which  it  held  out  to  their  ambition  or 
their  neediness.  This  feeling  had  even 
found  its  way  into  the  bosom  of  the  catho- 
lic committee,  which  had  for  some  time, 
sitting  in  Dublin,  represented  rather  coldly 
the  interests  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland.  It 
had  been  ruled  by  the  representatives  of 
the  catholic  aristocracy,  who  formed  a  large 
portion  of  the  committee,  and  who  looked 
with  as  much  jealousy  as  the  Irish  govern- 
ment at  the  democratic  movement.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
democratic  party  in  the  committee  was  under 
the  management  of  John  Keogh,  with  Ri- 
chard M'Cormack,  John  Sweetman,  Ed- 
ward Byrne,  Thomas  Braughall,  and  other 
persons,  who  became  notorious  in  the  sub- 
sequent troubles,  as  their  leaders.  A  young 
barrister  of  considerable  talents  and  of  an 
aspiring  disposition,  who  had  hitherto  been 
disappointed  in  his  prospects  of  ambition, 
and  had  gradually  become  a  determined 
republican,  became  acquainted  with  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  ca- 
tholic committee,  and  from  that  moment 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  revolution- 
arv  cause.  This  was  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
who  had  then  just  completed  his  twenty- 


eighth  year,  a  period  of  life  when  men  dis- 
contented with  their  reception  in  the  world, 
and  struggling  with  narrow  circumstances, 
are  easily  led  into  desperate  courses.  Tone 
soon  formed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  republicans  in  the  north,  as  well  as  with 
those  of  Dublin,  and  he  became  chiefly 
instrumental  in  beginning  the  system  of 
political  organization  which  soon  produced 
such  alarming  effec's.  It  was  under  his 
directions,  while  on  a  visit  to  Belfast,  where 
the  French  principles  of  liberty  had  estab- 
lished themselves  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland,  that  a  political  society  was 
formed  in  that  city  in  the  autumn  of  1791, 
under  the  title  of  the  United  Irishmen.  It 
was  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  society  at  Belfast  that  first 
gave  Tone  much  influence  among  the  re- 
publican party.  On  his  return  to  Dublin, 
he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  great 
agitator  in  the  corporation  of  that  city, 
James  Napper  Tandy,  and  with  his  assist- 
ance succeeded  in  establishing  a  similar  so- 
ciety of  United  Irishmen  in  the  capital,  of 
which  Mr.  Simon  Butler  was  chairman,  and 
Napper  Tandy  secretary.  Branch  societies 
were  soon  formed  throughout  the  country, 
and  a  rage  for  becoming  united  Irishmen 
spread  everywhere  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity. 

The  ruling  principle  of  the  United  Irish- 
men was  hatred  of  England,  and  admiration 
of  revolutionized  France.  This  they  con- 
stantly avowed,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, and  the  method  by  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  their  principles  was, 
almost  from  the  first,  that  of  arming  the 
populace.  These  principles  and  plans  were, 
at  first,  carried  on  in  secrecy,  under  some 
outward  show  of  moderation.  The  society 
in  Dublin,  somewhat  in  imitation  of  the 
French  democrats,  appointed  committees 
for  different  special  objects,  and  among 
these  was  a  corresponding  committee,  the 
business  of  which  was  to  hold  constant 
communications  with  all  who  held  the  same 
opinions  in  the  provinces.  This  committee 
drew  up  a  circular,  which,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1791,  was  circulated  throughout 
Ireland,  and  which  professed  to  be  a  de- 
claration of  their  principles  and  designs. 
It  ended  with  proclaiming,  that  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  the  society  of  United  Irish- 
men was  to  obtain  an  efficient  reform  in 
parliament.  Tone,  who  had  been  so  active 
in  the  formation  of  these  societies,  appears 
to  have  obtained  very  little  influence  in 
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them,  and  in  his  autobiography  he  con- 
fesses his  mortification  at  this  circumstance. 
"For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  "I  think  it 
right  to  mention  that  at  this  time  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  was  not  the 
immediate  object  of  my  speculations.  My 
object  was  to  secure  the  independence  of 
my  country,  under  any  form  of  government, 
to  which  I  was  led  by  a  hatred  of  England, 
so  deeply  rooted  in  my  nature,  that  it  was 
rather  an  instinct  than  a  principle.  I  left 
to  others,  better  qualified  for  the  inquiry, 
the  investigation  and  merits  of  the  different 
forms  of  government,  and  I  contented  my- 
self with  labouring  on  my  own  system — 
which  was  luckily  in  perfect  coincidence, 
as  to  its  operation,  with  that  of  those  men 
who  viewed  the  question  on  a  broader  and 
iuster  scale  than  I  did  at  the  time  I  men- 
tioned. But  to  return.  The  club  was 
scarcely  formed  before  I  lost  all  pretensions 
to  anything  like  influence  in  their  measures; 
a  circumstance  which  at  first  mortified  me 
not  a  little  ;  and,  perhaps,  had  I  retained 
more  weight  in  their  councils,  I  might  have 
prevented,  as  on  some  occasions  I  laboured 
unsuccessfully  to  prevent,  their  running 
into  indiscretions,  which  gave  their  enemies 
but  too  great  advantages  over  them.  It  is 
easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  So  it  was, 
however,  that  I  soon  sank  into  obscurity  in 
the  club,  which,  however,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  daily  increasing  in  numbers 
and  consequence." 

When  parliament  reassembled  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1792,  Grattan  again  raised 
his  powerful  voice  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  lord  Westmoreland,  in  a  long 
and  eloquent  analysis  of  the  grievances  of 
the  nation.  "  It  is  now  ten  years,"  he  said, 
"  since  you  recovered  your  constitution, 
and  three  since,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
you  have  lost  it.  Your  present  ministers 
made  two  attempts  on  your  liberties ;  the 
first  failed,  and  the  second  has  succeeded — 
you  remember  the  first — you  remember  the 
propositions :  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
not  consent  to  be  governed  by  the  British 
parliament;  an  expedient  was  devised — let 
the  Irish  parliament  govern  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  Britain  govern  the  Irish  par- 
liament. She  was  to  do  so  specially  in 
those  subjects  in  which  she  had  been  most 
oppressive  —  monopolies  of  commerce  east 
and  west.  We  were  to  put  down  the  Irish 
constitution,  in  order  to  put  up  British 
monopoly  against  Irish  commerce.  The 
ministry  who  conducted  this  trick,  took 
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care  to  make  the  Irish  advance  by  a  certain 
number  of  propositions,  under  an  assurance 
that   the  British  cabinet  would  to   an  iota 
accede,  and  they  made  the  Irish  parliament 
give  an  additional  revenue  on  the  faith  of 
that    accession.      They    then    suffered    the 
propositions  to  be   reversed — turned  them 
against  the   country  from  which  they  were 
supposed  to  proceed,  and  made  them  fatal 
at  once  to  her  constitution,  and  to  her  com- 
merce.    The  individuals  concerned  in  this 
business,  some  of  them  had  pledged  them- 
selves  against  an  iota  of  alteration  ;   they 
broke   their   honour.      The    Irish    minister 
was  pledged  to  a  specific  system,   he  pre- 
varicated;    in  the  attempt   on   her   liberty 
he   was  a  violator — in   taking  her  taxes  a 
swindler.     This  measure  was    defeated  by 
the  influence  principally  of  that  part  of  the 
aristocracy  who  refused  to  go  through  the 
bill,  and  who  have  been  dismissed.      They 
who    made    the    attempt    have    been    ad- 
vanced, and  rewarded.     The  path  of  public 
treachery  in  a  principal  country   leads  to 
the  block,  but  in  a  nation  governed  like  a 
province,  to  the  helm.    The  second  attempt, 
was  modelling  of  the  parliament;   in  1789 
fifteen  new  salaries,  with  several  new  pen- 
sions to  the  members  thereof,  were  created 
at  once,  and  added  to  the  old  overgrown  par- 
liamentary influence  of  the  crown.     In  other 
words,  the  expenditure  of  the   interest  of 
half  a  million   to  buy   the   house  of  com- 
mons—  the   sale  of   the  peerage,    and    the 
purchase    of   seats    in    the    commons  —  the 
formation  of  a  stock-purse  by  the  ministers 
to  monopolize  boroughs,  and  buy  up  repre- 
sentation.     This    new    practice,    whereby 
the    minister    of    the    crown    becomes    the 
common   borough-broker   of  the   kingdom, 
constitutes    an    offence    so    multitudinous, 
and,  in  all  its  parts,  so  criminal,  as  to  call 
for    radical    reformation,     and    exemplary 
punishment.      Whether    the    persons    con- 
cerned, be  lord  Buckingham,  or  his  secre- 
tary, or  those  who  became  the  objects  of 
his  promotion,  because  they  had  been  the 
ministers  of  his  vices,  it  was  a  conspiracy 
against   the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land, 
and  sought  to  establish,  and  has  established, 
in  the  place  of  a  limited  monarchy,  a  cor- 
rupt  despotism ;    and  if  anything    rescues 
the  persons,  so  concerned,  from   the  name 
of  traitors,   it  is  not  the  principle  of  law, 
but  its  omission,  that  has  not  described  by 
any  express  provisionary  statute,  that  pa- 
tricide   of  which  these   men,  in    intention 
and  in  substance,   are  guilty.     They  have 
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adopted  a  practice  which  decides  the  fate 
of  our  parliamentary  constitution.  In  vain 
shall  we  boast  of  its  blessings,  and  of  its 
three  estates — the  king,  the  lords,  and  the 
commons — when  the  king  sells  one  estate 
to  buy  the  other,  and  so  contaminates  both. 
The  minister  has  sent  one  set  of  men  pack- 
ing into  the  peers,  and  another  set  of  men 
packing  into  the  commons  ;  and  the  first  he 
calls  the  hereditary  council,  and  the  latter 
the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  and  both — 
that  once  great  and  august  institution — the 
parliament.  Such  a  condition,  I  say,  puts 
the  constitution  of  Ireland  not  below  a 
republic,  but  any  other  form  of  genuine 
and  healthy  government;  it  is  not  mixed 
monarchy,  with  parts  happily  tempered, 
and  so  forth — the  cant  of  grave  and  super- 
annuated addresses — but  a  rank,  and  vile, 
and  simple,  and  absolute  government,  ren- 
dered so  by  means  that  make  every  part  of 
it  vicious  and  abominable — the  executive 
who  devours  the  whole,  and  the  other  two 
parts  which  are  thus  extinguished — of  such 
a  constitution,  the  component  parts  are 
debauched  by  one  another.  The  monarch 
is  made  to  prostitute  the  prerogative  of 
honour  by  the  sale  of  honours — the  lords 
by  the  purchase,  and  the  commons  pros- 
titute their  nature  by  being  the  offspring, 
not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  traffic ;  and 
prostitute  themselves  again  by  the  sale  of 
their  votes  and  persons.  I  allow  the  British 
constitution  the  best,  and  I  arraign  this 
model  as  the  worst,  because  practically  and 
essentially  the  opposite  of  that  British  con- 
stitution. The  British  minister  has  given  an 
account  of  the  English  constitution,  which 
he  wishes  to  extend  to  the  Irish  constitu- 
tion. 'Aristocracy,'  says  he,  '  reflects  lustre 
on  the  crown,  and  lends  support  and  effect 
to  democracy,  while  democracy  gives  vigour 
and  energy  to  both,  and  the  sovereignty 
crowns  the  constitution  with  dignity  and 
authority — aristocracy  is  the  poise,'  says 
he :  '  give  an  infusion  of  nobility.'  The 
minister  here  can  answer  him.  He  who 
sold  the  aristocracy  and  bought  the  de- 
mocracy— he  who  best  understands  in  prac- 
tice what  is  this  infusion  of  nobility.  He 
who  has  infused  poison  into  this  aristo- 
cratic and  this  democratic  division  of  power, 
and  has  crowned  the  whole  with  corruption. 
He  well  knows  all  this,  as  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned,  to  be  theatric  representation, 
and  that  the  constitution  of  the  country  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  those  scenes  and 
farces  which  are  acted  on  the  public  stages — 


of  imposture  and  hypocrisy.  By  this  trade 
of  parliament  the  king  is  absolute — his  will 
is  signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
who  are  now  as  much  an  instrument  in  his 
hand,  as  a  bayonet  in  the  hands  of  a  regi- 
ment. Like  a  regiment,  we  have  our  adju- 
tant, who  sends  to  the  infirmary  for  the  old, 
and  to  the  brothel  for  the  young  ;  and  men 
thus  carted,  as  it  were,  into  this  house,  to 
vote  for  the  minister,  are  called  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Suppose  general 
Washington  to  ring  his  bell,  and  order  his 
servants  out  of  livery  to  take  their  seats 
in  congress.  You  can  apply  this  instance. 
We  have  read  a  description  of  the  late 
national  assembly  of  France.  I  can  sup- 
pose something  more  degrading  even  than 
this  picture  —  suppose  an  assembly,  not 
ruled,  as  it  was  suggested,  by  a  club  of 
Jacobins,  but  by  a  Swiss  major,  who  robbed 
the  treasury  of  France,  and  bought  the 
assembly.  You  can  apply  this  instance." 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  session  sir 
Hercules  Langrishe  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  bring  forward  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  catholics,  and  it  was  announced  that 
it  would  be  supported  by  the  ministers.  It 
appears  that  they  considered  it  a  matter  of 
some  consequence  at  this  moment,  when  the 
mass  of  the  catholic  population  seemed  to 
be  rushing  into  the  hands  of  the  revolution- 
ists, to  conciliate  the  more  influential  mem- 
bers of  that  persuasion.  The  catholics  in 
general,  had  been  actively  agitating  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  republican 
party  early  adopted  the  policy  of  professing 
toleration  towards  them,  and  the  desire  to 
fraternize  with  them,  and  join  in  obtaining 
their  emancipation.  The  spread  of  the  new 
opinions  among  the  catholics  had  given  rise 
to  a  division  in  the  catholic  committee, 
where  the  democratic  party  carried  on  a 
constant  warfare  against  the  aristocracy, 
until  the  latter  left  the  committee  in  a 
body,  and  from  that  time  it  became  a  mere 
ally  of  the  United  Irishmen.  The  noble- 
men and  other  leaders  of  the  Irish  catholic 
body  having  declared  and  shewn  by  their 
acts  a  determination  to  support  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  but  just  to  show  them  some  in- 
dulgence, and  the  English  ministers,  partly 
at  the  instigation  of  Edmund  Burke,  deter- 
mined that  they  would  give  them  some  re- 
lief, and  had  entrusted  to  Langrishe,  the 
friend  of  Burke,  and  always  the  consistent 
supporter  of  their  claims,  the  task  of  bringing 
in  -.1  bill  for  that  purpose.  This  he  did  on 
the  25th  of  January,  when  after  stating  that 
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the  question  he  was  bringing  forward  had 
not  received  the  special  attention  of  parlia- 
ment for  ten  years,  he  proceeded  to  show 
that  the  time  was  then  not  unfavourable  to 
its    consideration.     "  The    good  offices  we 
owe  one  to  another,"  he  said,  "  the  indul- 
gence which  is  due  to  fellow  subjects,  re- 
commended   and    endeared    by    the    unim- 
peachable  conduct  of  a  century,   the  con- 
sideration that  we  owe  to  the  national  pros- 
I   perity,  all  unite  in  calling  our  attention  to 
the  revision  of  this  subject,  at  a  time  when 
the  public  mind  is  becoming  more  enlight- 
ened, and  prejudices  and  jealousy  are  every 
day  yielding  to    confidence  and    affection. 
It  is  not  without  much  satisfaction,  and  I 
may    be    allowed    to   say,  with  some   little 
pride  too,  that  I  take  a  part  in  this  grateful 
duty  ;  as  I  consider,  amongst  the  few  ho- 
nours   of  my   humble    life,    that    of  being 
almost  the  first  member  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment who  ventured  to  state  to  you  the  im- 
prudence and  immorality  of  what  were  then 
the  popery  laws  ;  as  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, subversive    of    integrity,    and  as   a 
scheme  of  government,  which,  whilst  by  its 
severity  it  alienated  the  body  of  the  people, 
by  its  impolicy  forbade  them  to  vest  in  the 
state  any  hostage  for  their  fidelity.     I  own, 
sir,  I  was   not  able  in  my  researches  into 
Holy   Writ,    to  meet  with  that  particular 
passage  of  the  Scripture,  that  gives  an  au- 
thority to  propagate  the    faith   by    a  per- 
version of  morals — or  from  a  principle    of 
piety,  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  religious 
worship.    I  could  not  presume  to  think  that 
it  was  ever  justifiable  for  the  sake  of  civil 
or  ceremonial  conformity,  to  build  a  code 
of  religious  laws  on  the   ruins    of    almost 
every  moral  virtue  and  obligation  ;  to  sport 
with  the  most  sacred  feelings,    and  violate 
the    fondest  prepossessions    of   the    human 
heart — to  rob  youth  of  education,  and  age 
of  authority — to  seduce  the  son  to  become 
an  interested  informer  against  the  piety  of 
the  father,  and  so  break  the  bonds  of  all 
domestic    fidelity   and   affection.      I    know 
very  well,  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  im- 
pose conditions  on  those  who  are  to  become 
the  state  itself.     But  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
mon benefits,  and  equal  protection,  I  know 
of  no  qualification  but  allegiance,  a  peace- 
able   demeanour,     and    obedience    to    the 
laws." 

After  tracing  briefly  the  history  of  what 
had  been  done  for  the  relief  of  the  catholics 
and  pointing  out  their  merits,  while  he  re- 
pudiated the  imputations   which  had   bcei 
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cast  upon  them,  sir  Hercules  proceeded  : — 
Therefore,  sir,  I  must  freely  confess,  that 
lotwithstanding  my  prepossessions  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  catholic  (which  I  shall  always 
)e  proud  to  acknowledge,  as  they  are  justi- 
ied  by  their  conduct),  though  1  can  num- 
>er    some    of    them  among  my    ancestors ; 
though  I  love  many  of  them  as  my  friends, 
ind  embrace  all  of  them  as  my  countrymen, 
'.  was  yet  for  some    time    checked  in  my 
irdour,  and  interrupted  in  the  progress  of 
ny  services  to  them,  by  reading  of  late  a 
multitude  of  publications  and  paragraphs  in 
he  newspapers,  and  other  prints  circulated 
gratis,  and  communicated  to    every    body, 
ivitli  every  degree  of  industry,  purporting 
,o   convey  the   sentiments   of  the    catholic 
>ody  of  Ireland.     If  these  were  their  senti- 
nents,  they  were  such  as  could  not  recom- 
nend  them    to  the    further    favour  of  the 
state  ;  they  were  such  as  must  alienate  their 
old    friends,   and  could  not   get  them  new 
ones,  if  they  would  choose  their  friends  from 
amongst  those  who  are  friends  to  the  con- 
stitution.    What  was   the    import  ?      They 
were  exhortations  to  the  people  never  to  be 
satisfied  at  any  concession,  until  the  state 
itself  was    conceded  ;    not    only  that,    but 
until  a  new  constitution  should  be  made  for 
;heir   present  accommodation,    and    future 
entertainment  ;      they      were     precautions 
against  public  tranquillity  ;    they  were  in- 
vitations  to   disorder,  and  covenants  to  dis- 
ontent ;  they  were  ostentations  of  strength, 
rather  than  solicitations  for  favours  ;  rather 
appeals  to  the  powers  of  the  people,  than 
applications  to  the  authority  of  the  state; 
they  involved  the  relief  of  the  catholic,  with 
the  revolution  of  the  government,  and  were 
dissertations  for  democracy  rather  than  ar- 
guments for    toleration  ;     they  seemed  the 
projects  of  some  bold  theorists,  whose  prin- 
ciple   was  to    divide    man    from  man,  and 
whose  politics  was  to  separate  great  Britain 
from  Ireland  ;   they  seemed  to  be  the  effu- 
sions of  some  rash  philosopher,  ignorant  of 
our  system,  who  would  set  loose  and  adrift 
the  little  planet  we  inhabit,  and  commit  it 
to  the  vortex  of  a  vain  and  exploded  phi- 
losophy, to  range  the  universe  without  at- 
traction,   connexion,    or    relation    to    any 
greater  or  other  body.     Was  there  a  man 
who  felt  the  blessings   of  regulated  rights 
and    settled    government ;    who    knew   the 
value  of  peace   and   the   comforts  of    pro- 
perty ? — Was  there  a  man    who    preferred 
order  to  outrage,  and  happiness  to  specula- 
tion ?  or  who  looked  at  the  growing  pros- 
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pcrity  of  the  country,  whose  mind  must  not 
have  revolted  at  the  tendency  of  such  doc- 
trines ?  or  who  must  not  have  felt  an  accu- 
mulated concern  and  disappointment  if  he 
could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  they  had 
originated  with  our  catholic  brethren  ?  that 
they  were  the  growth  of  that  soil  which  we 
had  so  lately  and  so  liberally  cultivated?  " 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  se- 
cretary Hobart,  and  a  bill  was  accordingly 
brought  in  on  the  fourth  of  February.  It 
allowed  catholics  to  practise  at  the  bar,  to 
intermarry  with  protestants,  to  keep  schools 
and  educate  their  children,  and  to  follow 
any  trade  or  craft.  Although  the  more 
respectable  and  influential  catholics  had  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  at  these  conces- 
sions, it  was  soon  known  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  catholic  body,  and  especially 
those  who  acted  in  confederacy  with  the 
United  Irishmen,  were  not  contented  with 
them,  and  demanded  nothing  less  than  a 
total  affranchisement.  After  the  nature  of 
the  bill  had  been  made  known,  several  peti- 
tions were  presented  in  favour  of  the  catho- 
lics, not  only  from  members  of  their  own 
body,  but  from  protestants,  and  even  one, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  from  the  presbyte- 
rians  of  Belfast,  who,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  had  rendered  themselves  notorious  by 
their  zeal  for  the  republican  doctrines  of 
France.  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  expressed 
somewhat  strongly  his  suspicions  of  the  mo- 
tives which  could  lead  the  presbyterians 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  catholics, 
and  said  that  such  a  petition  was  calculated 
to  hurt  the  catholics  rather  than  otherwise. 
"I  shall  not  object,"  he  said,  "  to  this  peti- 
tion being  received  from  so  respectable 
a  member  of  this  house," — it  was  presented 
by  Mr.  John  O'Neill — "  but  I  have  seen 
some  treasonable  productions  from  the  same 
town  that  merit  the  severest  punishment." 
Sir  Boyle  Roche  went  further ;  he  said, 
"  The  question  is,  whether  we  will  receive 
the  insidious  petition  of  a  turbulent,  dis- 
orderly set  of  people,  whom  no  king  can 
govern,  or  no  God  can  please — or  whether 
we  shall  treat  it  with  its  merited  contempt. 
For  my  part,  I  call  upon  you  to  dispose  of 
it  as  it  deserves,  by  tossing  it  over  the  bar, 
and  kicking  it  into  the  lobby  ;  and  I  am 
determined  to  divide  the  house  upon  it, 
even  if  I  should  stand  alone  in  so  just  a 
cause."  Sir  Boyle  did  stand  alone,  for  no 
other  member  of  the  house  partook  in  the 
violence  of  his  sentiments. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  Mr.  Egan  pre- 
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sented  a  petition  which  was  understood  to 
come  from  the  catholic  committee,  but  which 
professed  to  be  from  certain  Roman  catho- 
lics of  the  city  of  Dublin,  praying  that 
members  of  their  persuasion  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  elective  franchise.  Their  alle- 
gation was,  "  That  as  the  house  has  thought 
it  expedient  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
situation  of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  to  a  further  relaxation  of  the  penal 
statutes  still  subsisting  against  them,  they 
beg  leave,  with  all  humility,  to  come  before 
the  house,  with  the  most  heartfelt  assurance 
of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  parliament, 
which  is  at  all  times  desirous  most  graciously 
to  attend  to  the  petitions  of  the  people  ; 
they  therefore  humbly  presume  to  submit 
to  the  house  their  entreaty,  that  they  should 
take  into  their  consideration  whether  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  civil  incapacities  un- 
der which  they  labour,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  petitioners  to  some  share  in  the 
elective  franchise,  which  they  enjoyed  long 
after  the  revolution,  will  not  tend  to 
strengthen  the  protestant  state,  add  new 
vigour  to  industry,  and  afford  protection  and 
happiness  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland  ;  that 
the  petitioners  refer  with  confidence  to  their 
conduct  for  a  century  past,  to  prove  their 
uniform  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  laws, 
and  to  corroborate  their  solemn  declaration, 
that  if  they  obtain  from  the  justice  and  be- 
nignity of  parliament,  such  relaxation  from 
certain  incapacities,  and  a  participation  in 
that  franchise  which  will  raise  them  to  the 
rank  of  freemen,  their  gratitude  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  benefit,  and  that  enjoy- 
ing some  share  in  the  happy  constitution  of 
Ireland,  they  will  exert  themselves  with  ad- 
ditional zeal  in  its  conservation." 

The  reading  of  this  petition  called  up 
Mr.  Ogle,  the  great  opponent  of  the  catho- 
lics in  the  house  of  commons,  who  said, 
"  Sir,  I  do  not  rise  to  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  petition,  humble  in  its  words, 
but  bold  in  its  tenor  ;  but  I  rise  to  say  that 
the  claims  that  are  every  moment  making 
on  the  protestant  ascendancy  must  be  met ; 
a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  beyond 
which  we  must  not  recede,  and  I  will  caution 
gentlemen  to  be  upon  their  guard.  It  is 
my  intention,  when  the  bill  goes  into  com- 
mittee to  move  to  expunge  the  present  pre- 
amble, and  introduce  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  protestant  interests 
of  Ireland,  and  to  prevent  those  new  claims 
which  every  day  produces.  Every  thing 
which  vou  grant  in  compliance  with  those 
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claims  of  the  Roman  catholics  is  just  so 
much  lost  to  the  protestants  who  have  sent 
us  here  ;  as  one,  I  am  determined  to  main- 
tain their  rights  ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty, 
even  in  these  critical  times,  to  shew  that  I 
am  not  afraid  to  meet  and  to  repel  claims 
injurious  to  their  interests,  and  destructive 
of  their  ascendancy. — Sir,  I  have  said  this 
is  a  petition  humble  in  its  words,  but  bold 
in  its  tenor  ;  and  I  now  add,  it  means  much 
more  than  it  professes  ;  it  is  signed  by  cer- 
tain individuals,  but  it  comes  indeed  from  a 
Roman  catholic  convention  sitting  in  Dub- 
lin. It  is  true  their  claims  are  not  so  strongly 
expressed  as  when  they  told  you  they 
must  have  every  thing,  and  that  they  would 
persevere  till  they  had  totally  overthrown 
your  ascendancy  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  must 
be  met  and  opposed  at  any  risk.  It  is  im- 
possible to  grant  Roman  catholics  what 
they  demand,  if  we  at  all  regard  the  pro- 
testant  safety.  My  honourable  friend  will 
see  by  the  debate  of  this  night,  before  to- 
morrow's sun  shall  dawn  he  will  be  con- 
vinced of  what  I  say  :  I  do  therefore  call 
upon  gentlemen  to  agree  to  a  preamble 
which  I  intend  to  offer  to  the  bill,  and 
which  will  pledge  them  no  farther  than  to 
maintain  that  constitution  obtained  for  us 
by  the  virtue  and  valour  of  our  great  and 
good  deliverer,  king  William  the  Third. " 

This  was  the  night  of  the  grand  debate 
on  the  catholic  bill,  which  was  supported 
by  the  influence  of  the  ministers,  and  by 
the  eloquence  of  Grattan  and  Curran,  and 
it  was  passed  into  the  committee  without  a 
division.  On  Monday,  the  20th,  occurred  a 
long  and  warm  debate  on  the  motion  to 
reject  the  petition  of  the  catholic  committee, 
which  had  been  presented  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
several  allusions  were  made  to  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  in  the  catholic  committee  and 
to  the  united  Irishmen.  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
asked  who  were  they  who  affected  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland  ?  Were  there  amongst  them  any  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  or  of  the  gentry  of 
Ireland  ?  Was  there  a  single  man  of  re- 
spectability or  character?  No,  not  one. 
There  was  indeed  Mr.  Edward  Byrne,  a 
sugar  baker,  a  seller  of  wines  and  other 
commodities,  and  he  was  the  first  name,  and 
put  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  There  was 
another,  John  Keogh  ;  and  who  was  he  ? 
Why,  he  was  a  retailer  of  poplins  in  Dame- 
street.  These  men  met  over  their  porter 
to  consider  of  commanding  the  government 
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— they  met  at  a  chop-house — at  Denham's 
chop-house  in  particular,  where  the  former 
of  them  in  his  cups  happened  to  dream  that 
he  was  a  nabob  of  Ireland.  As  to  the  rest 
of  them,  they  were  so  obscure,  that  he 
could  neither  recollect  nor  describe  them. 
This  same  John  Keogh,  he  said,  had  dis- 
tributed several  thousands  of  Payne's  pam- 
phlet (the  Mights  of  Man),  through  the 
country,  and  they  were  circulated  generally 
by  the  petitioners.  The  solicitor-general 
spoke  temperately  on  the  petition,  and  was 
for  rejecting  it  with  less  harshness.  "  The 
petition  before  you,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
persons  who  have  subscribed  it,  are  to  be 
treated  with  respect ;  they  have  approached 
you  with  decorum,  and  their  conduct  should 
be  discriminated,  though  the  amount  of 
what  they  ask  cannot  be  granted.  I  would 
wish  to  convince  them,  that  it  is  because  we 
are  a  protestant  house  of  commons,  feeling 
the  tolerant  and  moderate  principles  by 
which  only  civil  liberty  has  been  fostered  and 
matured,  that  we  have  attended  to  and  wish 
to  ameliorate  their  situation,  in  despite  of 
those  officious  and  presumptuous  men  who 
call  themselves  their  advocates,  but  never 
were  their  friends ;  and  who  hava  dared  to 
grasp  at  them  as  the  instruments  of  outrage, 
and  involve  the  country  in  calamity  and 
confusion.  I  know  the  dispositions  of  my 
countrymen  too  well,  to  suppose  that  they 
will  hand  themselves  over  to  factious  men 
as  their  directors,  and  I  know  the  parliament 
too  well  to  believe  that  it  can  be  warped  by 
the  bugbear  of  inflammatory  publications  ; 
I  know  that  you  will  proceed  with  firmness 
and  temper,  and  that  you  will  deliver  your 
thoughts  with  manly  freedom,  and  without 
flattery  or  fear.  Of  what  are  you  to  be 
afraid  ?  I  have  heard  indeed  a  language 
within  and  without  these  walls,  and  I  have 
heard  principles  declared,  in  my  opinion 
very  desperate,  very  profligate,  and  very 
dangerous,  signed  by  those  men  who  now 
come  forward  with  a  petition,  which,  though 
under  a  very  modest  guise,  considering 
where  it  came  from,  I  am  inclined  to  sus- 
pect as  a  piece  of  the  same  principles.  We 
are  not  at  this  day  to  be  taught  by  political 
quacks,  who  tell  us  that  radical  reforms 
are  necessary  in  parliament.  I  have  seen 
papers  signed  Tobias  M'Kenna,  with  Simon 
Butler  in  the  chair,  and  Napper  Tandy 
lending  his  countenance.  It  was  rather  odd 
they  could  not  contrive  to  set  a  better  face 
on  the  matter;  but,  sir,  to  use  the  language 
of  an  honourable  member  behind  me  on  a 
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recent  occasion,  such  fellows  are  too  despi- 
cable for  notice,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
drag  them  from  their  obscurity.  I  cannot 
help  joining  in  the  laugh  at  such  ridiculous 
attempts  to  alarm  your  feelings,  as  if  you 
could  be  swaggered  out  of  your  senses,  or 
bobadilled  out  of  your  reason.  You  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  they  are 
conscious  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy.  I  tell 
the  Roman  catholics,  for  many  of  whom  I 
have  the  most  sincere  personal  regard,  that 
for  their  sakes,  as  well  as  ours,  we  will  pre- 
serve that  constitution  by  which  they  have 
been,  in  common  with  others,  protected  and 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  everything  that 
is  dear  to  man.  I  will  tell  them  that  we 
ought  not  to  suffer  a  rash  and  innovating 
spirit  to  disturb  it ;  I  will  invite  them  to 
bend  their  prejudices  to  the  state,  but  I  will 
not  suffer,  if  I  can,  the  pride  of  the  state  to 
bend  to  their  prejudices."  Later  on  in  the 
debate,  when  colonel  Hutchinson  seemed  to 
take  some  of  these  observations  to  himself, 
the  solicitor-general  rose  to  explain,  that  he 
did  not  in  any  way  allude  to  him,  but  to 
"  that  blasted  society  called  United  Irish- 
men. He  was  sorry  he  had  sat  down  with- 
out calling  those  fellows  to  the  bar,  but  he 
now  pledged  himself  to  the  house  that  he 
would  do  it."  Grattan  opposed  the  motion, 
as  a  hard  measure  towards  the  petitioners, 
but  he  was  supported  by  few  of  his 
friends.  Even  George  Ponsonby  joined  in 
the  feeling  which  prevailed  in  the  house. 
After  expressing  the  pain  which  it  gave 
him  to  differ  with  Grattan,  he  proceeded: — 
"  This  petition  seeks  the  elective  fran- 
chise for  the  Roman  catholics ;  and  it  has 
been  said  in  this  house,  that  this  fran- 
chise shall  neither  now  nor  ever  be  granted 
them.  No  man  despises  the  prejudices  of 
popery  more  than  I  do,  and  I  confess  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  extend 
to  them  the  elective  franchise  at  this  time ; 
but  I  am  far  from  saying,  and  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  suppose,  that  a  time  would 
never  come  when  this  measure  would  be 
both  safe  and  advantageous  to  this  country. 
I  have  not  divulged  my  opinion  upon  tins 
subject  to  many  ;  I  have  not  communicated 
with  any  of  the  Roman  catholics,  and  I 
have  disclosed  my  sentiments  to  a  very  few 
protestants.  I  know  if  any  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  bill  had  been  proposed  from  this 
side  of  the  house,  it  would  have  been  said 
that  we  were  a  factious  party  of  desperate 
men,  who,  not  being  able  by  our  own  natural 
strength  to  force  ourselves  into  power,  were 


determined  at  any  rate,  and  by  the  aid  of 
any  kind  of  men  whatever,  to  carry  our 
measures.  I  did  think  that  the  measure 
should  have  proceeded  from  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  and  his  ministers ; 
but  never  did  I  suppose  that  it  could  be 
introduced  into  this  house  without  con- 
sulting those  most  immediately  affected — 
the  protestant  gentlemen  of  Ireland.  If  it 
was  intended  to  reconcile  the  catholics  to 
the  protestants,  it  ought  to  have  been  given 
from  the  protestants  as  favour  to  the 
catholics,  proceeding  from  the  kindness  of 
the  protestants,  and  accepted  by  the  grati- 
tude of  the  catholics.  An  honourable 
member  has  talked  much  of  the  factions 
of  the  times,  of  seditious  pamphlets,  and 
of  inflammatory  hand-bills  ;  if  any  individual 
has  violated  the  public  peace  by  such  prac- 
tices, if  our  constitution  has  been  traduced, 
and  our  establishments  decried,  why  does 
the  honourable  gentleman  content  himself 
with  scolding  here  ?  Why  does  he  not 
drag  the  offender  before  the  insulted  ma- 
jesty of  the  laws  ?  Why  does  he  not  pro- 
secute him  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
and  exact  the  penalty  of  his  transgressions? 
If  any  have  suffered  by  these  publications, 
so  alarming  in  their  tendency,  it  is  this  side 
of  the  house.  Administration  has  not  been 
injured ;  we  only  have  experienced  their 
ill  effects,  for  the  audacious  spirit  of  these 
books  has  driven  men  of  sense  and  weight 
into  the  arms  of  government,  who  would 
otherwise  have  opposed  and  reprobated 
their  corruption.  I  do  not  think  that  re- 
jecting this  petition  will  be  an  insult  to  the 
Roman  catholics.  I  would  insult  no  man, 
but  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  parliament 
to  grant,  and  to  define,  the  extent  of  their 
concessions.  Ireland,  last  of  all  nations  of 
Europe,  felt  the  hand  of  civilization ;  there 
are  parts  of  Ireland,  of  which  we  can  hardly 
say  that  they  are  yet  completely  civilized ; 
shall  we  impart  the  British  constitution 
to  men  who  cannot  speak  the  British 
language?  Shall  we  offer  the  privileges 
of  perfect  society  to  those  who  are  hardly 
in  the  first  stage  of  civilization  ?  It  is  true, 
part  of  the  Roman  catholics,  and  a  large 
part,  must  be  exempt  from  this  charge,  hjit 
you  must  grant  to  all  or  to  none.  We 
should  wait  till  our  laws  have  operated,  to 
see  their  effects  ;  to  interest  the  catholics 
in  the  settlement  of  property,  we  have 
given  them  the  power  of  purchasing  lands; 
by  allowing  them  education,  we  will  eii- 
lignten  them ;  and  by  intermarriage,  we 
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will  increase  our  connection  and  render  our 
interest  the  same  ;  by  admission  to  the 
bar,  their  minds  will  become  liberal ;  but 
because  we  give  them  these  privileges,  we 
must  not  therefore  give  what  should  follow 
their  effect ;  for  all  those  causes  should 
operate  before  we  give  them  the  elective 
franchise,  the  ultimatum  of  power.  Parties 
are  necessary  in  a  free  state  ;  but  religion, 
when  brought  into  party,  has  always  been 
destructive ;  it  has  been  too  long  so  in 
Ireland ;  I  wish  we  could  forget  its  con- 
sequences, and  I  hope  the  time  will  come, 
though  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  when  there 
will  be  no  difference  amidst  Irishmen,  but 
that  of  good  and  bad  citizen." 

The  petition  of  the  catholic  committee 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  eight,  against  twenty-three ;  and  then 
the  petition  which  had  been  presented  on 
a  former  evening,  and  which  had  come 
from  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  of 
Belfast,  was  rejected  with  only  two  or  three 
negatives. 

The    contemptuous  terms  in  which  the 
solicitor-general    (Toler)  spoke  of  the   so- 
ciety of  United  Irishmen,  moved  the  anger 
of  its  leaders,    who    seized  upon  it  as  an 
occasion    of    increasing    the    notoriety    at 
which  their    vanity  aimed.     The    morning 
after  the  debate,  Napper  Tandy,  who  had 
been   specially  alluded   to,    sent  a   hostile 
message  to  the  solicitor-general,  which  was 
followed  by  a  second.     At  night  this  in- 
solent attack  on  their  privileges  was  report- 
ed to  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  warrant 
was  issued  to  arrest  Tandy,  but  he  made 
his  escape  from  the   custody  of  the  mes- 
senger.       A  resolution    was    then    passed 
against  him,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
offering   a    reward    for    his    apprehension. 
This  incident  gave  Wolfe  Tone  the  occa- 
sion of  recovering  what  he  considered  his 
position   in    the  society  of  which  he  had 
been  one  of  the  founders,  and  he  tells  his 
story  with  no  small  degree  of  self-compla- 
cency.    It  seems  that  Simon  Butler,   the 
chairman  of  the  United  Irishmen,  had  also 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  himself  from 
public  attention.       "  Under  these   circum- 
stances," says   Tone,    "  I   cast  my  eyes  on 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  a  distinguish- 
ed  member    of   the    society,    whose   many 
virtues,    public   and    private,    had  set  his 
name  above  the  reach  of  even  the  malevo- 
lence of  party;  whose  situation  in  life  was 
of  the   most  respectable  rank,  if  ranks  be 
indeed  respectable ;    and  above  all,  whose 
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personal  courage  was  not  to  be  shaken ;  a 
circumstance,  in  the  actual  situation  of 
affairs,  of  the  last  importance.  To  Rowan, 
therefore,  I  applied  ;  I  shewed  him  that  the 
current  of  public  opinion  was  rather  setting 
against  us  in  this  business,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  that  some  of  us  should  step  for- 
wards, and  expose  ourselves,  at  all  risks,  to 
show  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  nation 
at  large,  that  we  were  not  to  be  intimidated 
or  put  down  so  easily.  I  offered,  if  he 
would  take  the  chair,  that  I  would,  with 
the  society's  permission,  act  as  secretary,  and 
that  we  would  give  our  signatures  to  such 
publications  as  circumstances  might  render 
necessary.  Rowan  instantly  agreed;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  next  night  of  meeting,  he 
was  chosen  chairman,  and  I  pro-secretary, 
in  the  absense  of  Tandy  ;  and  the  society 
having  agreed  to  the  resolutions  proposed, 
which  were  worded  in  a  manner  very  offen- 
sive to  the  dignity  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  in  fact  amounted  to  a  challenge  of  their 
authority,  we  inserted  them  in  all  the  news- 
papers, and  printed  five  thousand  copies, 
with  our  names  affixed.  The  least  that 
Rowan  and  I  expected,  in  consequence  of 
this  step,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was,  I  must  say,  rather  a  bold  one,  was  to 
be  committed  to  Newgate  for  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  perhaps  exposed  to  personal 
discussions  with  some  of  the  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  ;  for  he  proposed, 
and  I  agreed,  that  if  any  disrespectful  lan- 
guage was  applied  to  either  of  us  in  any 
debate  which  might  arise  on  the  business, 
we  would  attack  the  person,  whoever  he 
might  be,  immediately,  and  oblige  him 
either  to  recant  his  words  or  give  battle. 
All  our  determination,  however,  came  to 
nothing.  The  house  of  commons,  either 
content  with  their  victory  over  Tandy,  who 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  some 
time,  or  not  thinking  Rowan  and  myself 
objects  sufficiently  important  to  attract 
their  notice  ;  or  perhaps,  which  I  rather 
believed,  not  wishing  just  then  to  embroil 
themselves  with  a  man  of  Rowan's  firmness 
and  courage,  not  to  speak  of  his  great  and 
justly  merited  popularity  ;  took  no  notice 
whatsoever  of  our  resolutions." 

Napper  Tandy  was  eventually  arrested  in 
consequence  of  the  proclamation  against 
him,  but  the  magistrates  before  whom  he 
was  taken  suffered  him  to  go  at  large.  He 
was,  however,  again  taken  into  custody  on 
the  speaker's  warrant,  and  brought  before 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  whence  he 
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was  committed  to  Newgate.  This  occurred 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  18th  of 
April;  and  almost  directly  after  Tandy's 
committal  the  house  was  summoned  before 
the  lord  lieutenant,  who  prorogued  the  par- 
liament. As  soon  as  the  prorogation  had 
taken  place,  Tandy,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  liberated  ;  the  society  had  accompanied 
him  in  a  body  since  his  arrest,  and  they  now 
carried  him  home  in  triumph. 

The  catholic  bill  passed  the  commons 
without  farther  opposition  on  the  24th  of 
February,  and  eventually  passed  into  a  law. 
It  was  the  principal  measure  of  the  session ; 
for  the  opposition  had  become  much  less 
active,  and  the  ministerial  speakers  taunted 
them  with  having  lost  their  popularity  out- 
of-doors.  A  disastrous  accident  occurred 
during  this  session.  During  the  sitting  of 
the  commons  in  committee  on  the  27th  of 
February,  the  business  of  the  house  was 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  intelligence  that 
the  house  had  taken  fire,  from  some  accident 
caused  by  plumbers,  then  at  work  on  the 
roof,  and  the  clerk  brought  intelligence 
that  the  progress  of  the  flames  had  been 
so  rapid,  that  the  dome  would  probably  fall 
within  five  minutes.  The  speaker  instantly 
resumed  the  chair,  and  put  the  question  of 
adjournment,  which  passed,  and  the  mem- 
bers hurried  out  of  the  house.  In  less 
than  two  hours  the  Irish  house  of  commons, 
which  had  long  been  an  object  of  admira- 
tion for  its  architecture  and  arrangements, 
was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant's speech  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
was  the  paragraph  in  which  he  informed 
the  parliament  he  had  "his  majesty's  com- 
mands to  express  his  approbation  of  the 
wisdom  that  has  guided  your  proceedings 
during  the  present  session,  especially  in  the 
liberal  indulgences  you  have  afforded  to 
your  Roman  catholic  brethren,  by  estab- 
lishing the  legality  of  intermarriage,  by  ad- 
mitting them  to  the  profession  of  the  law 
and  the  benefits  of  education,  and  by  re- 
moving all  restrictions  upon  their  industry 
in  trade  and  manufactures." 

While  the  measure  of  catholic  relief 
which  government  thought  proper  to  grant, 
was  passing  quietly  through  parliament, 
the  question  was  agitated  with  much  more 
violence  out-of-doors.  The  government 
relief  bill  gave  but  partial  satisfaction  ;  the 
more  violent  part  of  the  catholics  declared 
that  they  looked  forward  to  an  entire 
emancipation,  and  that  they  would  be  con- 


tent with  nothing  less  ;  and  then  inclined 
more  and  more  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  presbyterians,  for  they  began  to  par- 
take in  the  same  wild  revolutionary  visions 
which  had  been  spreading  among  the  latter 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  in  France. 
The  watchword  of  protestant  supremacy 
had  been  too  openly  and  perpetually  sounded 
in  their  ears,  and  they  were  ready  to  do 
anything  to  overthrow  it. 

After  the  democratic  party  had  gained 
the  upper  hand  in  the  catholic  committee, 
they  determined  to  new-model  the  com- 
mittee itself,  and  under  pretence  of  a  desire 
to  make  known  the  feelings  of  the  catholic 
population  on  the  subject  of  emancipation, 
they  proceeded  to  form  a  sort  of  catholic 
convention,  in  imitation  of  what  was  going 
on  in  France.  They  took  Wolfe  Tone  into 
their  full  confidence,  and  made  him  their 
paid  agent,  and,  though  he  no  doubt  ex- 
aggerates a  little  his  own  importance,  his 
account  of  their  proceedings  is  the  most 
authentic  we  possess.  "  It  is,"  says  Tone, 
in  his  autobiographic  sketch,  "to  the  sa- 
gacity of  Myles  Keon,  of  Keonbrook, 
county  Leitrim,  that  his  country  is  indebted 
for  the  system  on  which  the  general  com- 
mittee was  to  be  framed  anew,  in  a  manner 
that  should  render  it  impossible  to  bring  it 
again  in  doubt  whether  that  body  were  or 
not  the  organ  of  the  catholic  will.  His 
plan  was  to  associate  to  the  committee,  as 
then  constituted,  two  members  from  each 
county  and  great  city,  actual  residents  of 
the  place  which  they  represented ;  who 
were,  however,  only  to  be  summoned  upon 
extraordinary  occasions,  leaving  the  com- 
mon routine  of  business  to  the  original 
members,  who,  as  I  have  already  related, 
were  all  residents  of  Dublin.  The  com- 
mittee, as  thus  constituted,  would  consist  of 
half  town  and  half  country  members ;  and 
the  elections  for  the  latter  he  proposed 
should  be  held  by  means  of  primary  and 
electoral  assemblies,  held,  the  first  in  each 
parish,  the  second  in  each  county  and  great 
town.  He  likewise  proposed  that  the  town 
members  should  be  held  to  correspond  re- 
gularly with  their  country  associates,  these 
with  their  immediate  electors,  and  these 
again  with  the  primary  assemblies.  A  more 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  more  compre- 
hensive organization  could  not  be  desired. 
By  this  means  the  general  committee  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  circle  embracing  the 
whole  nation,  and  pushing  its  rays  instan- 
taneously to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  cir- 
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cumference.  The  plan  was  laid  in  writing, 
before  the  general  committee,  by  Myles 
Keon;  and  after  mature  discussion,  the 
first  part,  relating  to  the  association  and  elec- 
tion of  the  country  members,  was  adopted 
with  some  slight  variation ;  the  latter  part, 
relating  to  the  constant  communication 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  was  thought, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  be  too  hardy, 
and  was  accordingly  dropped  sub  silentio." 

Tone  proceeds  to  state  that  "  the  pub- 
lication of  the  plan  for  the  new  organizing 
of  the  general  committee  gave  an  instant 
alarm  to  all  the  supporters  of  the  British 
government,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
prevent  the  election  of  the  county  mem- 
bers; for  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that,  if 
the  representatives  of  three  millions  of  op- 
pressed people  were  once  suffered  to  meet, 
it  would  not  afterwards  be  safe  or  indeed 
possible  to  refuse  their  just  demands.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  ensuing  assizes,  the  grand 
juries  universally,  throughout  Ireland,  pub- 
lished the  most  furious,  I  may  say  frantic, 
resolutions  against  the  plan  and  its  authors, 
whom  they  charged  with  little  short  of  high 
treason.  Government,  likewise,  was  too 
successful  in  gaining  over  the  catholic  clergy, 
particularly  the  bishops,  who  gave  the  mea- 
sure at  first  very  serious  opposition.  The 
committee,  however,  was  not  daunted  ;  and 
satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  of 
their  own  courage,  they  laboured,  and  with 
success,  to  inspire  the  same  spirit  in  the 
breast  of  their  brethren  throughout  the 
nation.  For  this  purpose,  their  first  step 
was  an  admirable  one.  By  their  order  I 
drew  up  a  state  of  the  case,  with  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  committee  annexed, 
which  was  laid  before  Simon  Butler  and 
Beresford  Burston,  two  lawyers  of  great 
eminence,  and,  what  was  of  consequence 
here,  king's  counsel,  to  know  whether  the 
committee  had  in  any  respect  contravened 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  whether,  by  carrying 
the  proposed  plan  into  execution,  the  par- 
ties concerned  would  subject  themselves  to 
pain  or  penalty.  The  answers  of  both  the 
lawyers  were  completely  in  our  favour,  and 
we  instantly  printed  them  in  the  papers, 
and  dispersed  them  in  hand-bills,  letters, 
and  all  possible  shapes.  This  blow  was 
decisive  as  to  the  legality  of  the  measure. 
For  the  bishops,  whose  opposition  gave  us 
great  trouble,  four  or  five  different  missions 
were  undertaken  by  different  members  of 
the  sub-committee,  into  the  provinces,  at 
their  own  expense,  in  order  to  hold  confer- 
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ence  with  them  ;  in  which,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  some,  and  the  neutrality  of 
the  rest  of  the  prelates." 

The  resolutions  of  the  grand  juries  spoke 
generally  of  the  plan  of  the  catholic  com- 
mittee as  an  attempt  to  overawe  parliament; 
that  of  Roscommon  compared  it  to  the  na- 
tional assembly  of  France  ;  while  that  of 
Leitrim  stigmatized  the  printed  declaration 
of  it,  "an  inflammatory  and  dangerous  pub- 
lication," and  said  "  that  they  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  come  forward  at  that  period  to  de- 
clare, that  they  were  ready  to  support  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  their  present  most 
valuable  constitution  in  church  and  state  ; 
and  that  they  would  resist  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  the  attempts  of  any  body  of 
men,  however  numerous,  who  should  pre- 
sume to  threaten  innovation  in  either." 
They  all  exclaimed  against  the  danger  of 
making  further  concessions  to  the  catholics, 
and  more  especially  against  granting  them 
the  elective  franchise. 

"  All  parties,"  says  Tone,  "  were  now 
fully  employed  preparing  for  the  ensuing 
session  of  parliament.  The  government, 
through  the  organ  of  the  corporations  and 
grand  juries,  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  us 
of  manifestoes  and  resolutions.  At  first  we 
were  like  young  soldiers,  a  little  stunned 
with  the  noise ;  but  after  a  few  rounds  we 
began  to  look  about  us,  and  seeing  nobody 
drop  with  all  this  furious  cannonade,  we 
took  courage,  and  determined  to  return  the 
fire.  In  consequence,  wherever  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  protestant  ascendancy, 
which  was  the  title  assumed  by  that  party, 
we  took  care  it  should  be  followed  by  a 
meeting  of  the  catholics,  who  spoke  as  loud 
and  louder  than  their  adversaries ;  and  as 
we  had  the  right  clearly  on  our  side,  we 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  silencing  the 
enemy  in  this  quarter.  The  catholics 
likewise  took  care,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  branded  their  enemies,  to  mark  their 
gratitude  to  their  friends,  who  were  daily 
increasing,  and  especially  to  the  people  of 
Belfast,  between  whom  and  the  catholics 
the  union  was  now  completely  established. 
Among  the  various  attacks  made  on  us  this 
summer,  the  most  remarkable  for  their  viru- 
lence were  those  of  the  grand  jury  of  Louth, 
headed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  of  Limerick,  at  which  the  lord  chan- 
cellor assisted ;  and  of  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Dublin ;  which  last  published  a 
most  furious  manifesto,  threatening  us,  in  so 
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many  words,  with  a  resistance  by  force. 
In  consequence,  a  meeting  was  held  of  the 
catholics  of  Dublin  at  large,  which  was  at- 
tended by  several  thousands,  where  the 
manifesto  of  the  corporation  was  read  and 
most  ably  commented  upon  by  John  Keogh, 
Dr.  Ryan,  Dr.  M'Nevin,  and  several 
others  ;  and  a  counter-manifesto  being  pro- 
posed, which  was  written  by  my  friend  Em- 
niett,  and  incomparably  well  done,  it  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  published  in  all 
the  papers,  together  with  the  speeches  above 
mentioned  ;  and  both  the  speeches  and  the 
manifesto  had  such  an  infinite  superiority 
over  those  of  the  corporation,  which  were 
also  published  and  diligently  circulated  by 
the  government,  that  it  put  an  end  effectu- 
ally to  this  warfare  of  resolutions." 

The  union  between  the  catholic  commit- 
tee and  the  United  Irishmen  was  now  com- 
plete, and  they  acted  together  with  the  ut- 
most unanimity.  To  forward  the  cause, 
twelve  of  the  principal  United  Irishmen  of 
Belfast  subscribed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each  to  set  on  foot  a  newspaper,  to 
which  they  gave  the  title  of  the  Northern 
Star,  which  was  edited  by  Samuel  Neilson, 
and  soon  obtained  a  large  circulation. 

The  catholic  delegates  were  duly  elected 
throughout  the  country,  and  they  held  their 
first  meeting  on  the  second  of  December, 
1792,  in  Taylors'  Hall,  Dublin,  and,  from 
the  street  in  which  they  thus  assembled, 
they  obtained  the  popular  name  of  the 
Back-lane  parliament.  They  met  and  de- 
liberated with  closed  doors,  and  one  of  their 
first  measures  was  to  frame  a  petition  to 
the  king,  in  which  they  made  a  bold  de- 
claration of  their  grievances.  Five  dele- 
gates were  chosen  to  present  this  petition  to 
his  majesty ;  the  choice  falling  upon  sir 
Thomas  French,  Mr.  Byrne,  Mr.  Keogh, 
Mr.  Deverenx,  and  Mr.  Bellew.  Since  the 
new  modelling  of  the  committee,  extra- 
ordinary activity  had  been  shewn  in  agi- 
tating the  country,  by  every  means  possible ; 
continual  public  meetings,  votes  of  thanks 


to,  and  confidence  in,  one  another;  the  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets  and  papers,  and  the 
celebrating  of  recent  events  in  France,  and 
other  revolutionized  countries.  Every  op- 
portunity was  taken  to  conciliate  the  volun- 
teers, and  a  new  body  of  volunteers,  which 
assumed  the  French  title  of  national  guards, 
was  arrayed  and  disciplined  in  Dublin. 
These  wore  green  uniforms,  with  buttons 
engraved  with  a  harp  under  a  cap  of 
liberty,  instead  of  a  crown.  Their  leaders 
were  Rowan  and  Napper  Tandy ;  and  in 
their  affected  imitation  of  the  French,  they 
addressed  each  other  by  the  title  of  citizen. 
These  national  guards,  with  the  volunteer 
corps  of  Dublin,  were  summoned  to  meet 
on  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  December,  to  cele- 
brate the  triumphs  of  liberty  in  France  ; 
but  government  interfered,  and  by  a  pro- 
clamation on  the  previous  day  forbade  the 
assembly.  The  only  members  of  the  new 
body  of  national  guards  who  appeared  on 
parade,  were  Rowan,  Tandy,  and  Carey,  the 
printer.  The  fears  of  government  had  been 
excited  by  rumours  of  intended  insurrec- 
tion. They  were  understood  to  have  infor- 
mation of  the  particular  night  fixed  for  the 
rising  ;  and  the  magistrates  were  ordered  to 
patrol  the  streets  with  bodies  of  horse.  It 
was  even  given  out,  that  the  custom  house, 
the  post-office,  and  the  gaol,  were  to  be 
first  attacked,  and  that  the  signal  was  to  be 
given  by  pulling  down  the  statue  of  king 
William,  on  College  Green. 

The  petition  to  the  king  was  itself  made 
the  instrument  of  parade  and  popular  shew. 
The  five  delegates  passed  by  Belfast  to 
Donaghadee,  the  object  of  popular  demon- 
strations on  the  way,  and  they  passed  from 
thence  to  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  so  on 
to  the  English  metropolis.  The  petition 
was  presented  to  the  king,  at  St.  James's, 
on  the  second  of  January,  was  received 
graciously,  and  produced  a  recommendation 
of  further  indulgence  to  the  catholics  in  the 
lord  lieutenant's  speech,  at  the  opening  of 
parliament. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  DEFENDERISM  ;   SESSION  OF  1793;  THE    SECRET  COMMITTEE;  PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM  ;    FURTHER  CONCESSIONS  TO    TUB    CATHOLICS  ; 
TRIAL  OF  ROWAN. 


MID     the    agitation    we 
have  just    been  describ- 
ing, the    defenders  in- 
creased    in      numbers 
and   ferocity,  not  only 
in  their  old  haunts,  the 
counties     of    Armagh 
and   Louth,    but   they 
began    to   overrun   the    county   of    Meath, 
particularly    the     part    bordering    on    Ca- 
van.      Here  they   came  in  contact  with    a 
population   of  Scots,  who  regarded  the  ca- 
tholic population   with  peculiar  animosity, 
and  who  took  up  arms  against  the  insur- 
gents.    The   defenders,  who  now  marched 
about  in  open  day,   assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  about    a    hundred    and  fifty,   some 
with   fire-arms,    and    the    rest    with    such 
weapons  as  they  could  procure,  near  Peters- 
ville,  the  seat  of  a  Mr.   Tucker,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  rescuing  some  of  their 
fellows,  who    had   been    captured   by    the 
Scots,  and  were  prisoners  in  the  little  town 
of  Bailieborough.     On  their  way  the)'  learnt 
that  the  Scots,  accompanied  with  a  few  mi- 
litary, and  headed  by  the  magistrates,  were 
marching  thither,   and   they    placed  them- 
selves  in  ambush  behind  a  wall  to  attack 
them.     When  their  opponents  approached, 
the  defenders  fired  upon   them,   but   they 
handled  their  arms  so  awkwardly  as  to  do 
little  hurt,   and  on    the   first  fire  from  the 
military  and  Scots   they  fled  with  the   ut- 
most precipitation.      A  few  of  them,  more 
closely  pursued  than  the  rest,  took  refuge 
in  Mr.  Tucker's  house,  and  some  of  that 
gentleman's  own  labourers,  who  had  been 
mere  lookers-on,  in  their   terror  fled   into 
the  house  with  them.     The  victorious  Scots 
made  their  way  into  the  house,  dragged  the 
fugitives,    guilty    or   innocent  from    their 
hiding-places,  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions 
of  the   military  who  acted  with  humanity, 
put    them    to  death    with  circumstances  of 
considerable  cruelty.     Excited  by  this  vic- 
tory, some  of  the  peep-o'-day  boys  overran 
the  country,  attacking  the  houses  of  catho- 
lics indiscriminately,  plundering  and  burn- 
ing,  till  they  were  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty brought  under  restraint.    In  the  coun- 
ties  of  Louth  and  Armagh,  the  defenders 
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made  great  havoc,  plundering  the  houses  of 
the  protestants,  and  committing  other  out- 
rages, and  even  murders  ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  a  considerable  number  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  many  of  them  con- 
demned and  executed. 

The  turbulence  of  the  defenders  was  inju- 
rious to  the  catholic  cause,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  discountenance  them,  which 
was  done  by  printed  notices  of  the  catholic 
committee  or  convention.  But  the  agents 
of  the  government,  and  all  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  granting  indulgence  to  the  ca- 
tholics, professed  to  believe  that  the  insur- 
rection of  the  defenders  was  but  a  parcel  of 
the  joint  agitation  of  the  catholic  committee 
and  the  United  Irishmen,  and  they  used  it 
as  an  argument  against  concession.  The 
leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  on  their 
side,  began  to  negotiate  with  the  defenders, 
in  order  to  turn  them  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. All  things  seemed  to  announce  the 
imminence  of  some  great  convulsion. 

The  government  was,  indeed,  at  this 
moment  seriously  alarmed.  The  ministers 
were  astonished  at  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
threatening  system  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  at  the  enemies  which  appeared  to  be 
rising  on  every  side.  They  seemed  at  first 
rather  stunned,  but,  soon  recovering  their 
courage,  they  proceeded  to  take  active 
measures  of  resistance.  All  parties  looked 
forward  with  anxiety  to  the  opening  of 
parliament,  which  met  on  the  tenth  of 
January,  1793.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  expressed  concern  "  that  various 
attempts  should  have  been  made  to  ex- 
cite a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disturbance, 
and  that  appearances  should  have  mani- 
fested themselves,  in  any  part  of  this 
kingdom,  of  a  design  to  effect,  by  vio- 
lence, an  alteration  in  the  constitution." 
The  result  of  the  petition  of  the  catholic 
committee  appeared  in  another  paragraph  of 
the  speech.  "  His  majesty,"  said  the  lord 
lieutenant,  "  has  the  fullest  confidence  that 
you  will,  on  all  occasions,  show  your  firm 
determination  to  enforce  due  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
government,  in  which  you  may  depend 
upon  his  majesty's  cordial  co-operatiou  and 
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support ;  and  I  have  it  in  particular  com- 
mand from  Ins  majesty,  to  recommend  it  to 
you  to  apply  yourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  such  measures  as  may  be  most  likely  to 
strengthen  and  cement  a  general  union  of 
sentiment,  among  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  support 
of  the  established  constitution  ;  with  this 
view,  his  majesty  trusts  that  the  situation 
of  his  majesty's  catholic  subjects  will  en- 
gage your  serious  attention,  and,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  he  relies  on 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  his  parlia- 
ment." 

The  address  was  debated  rather  warmly, 
and  produced  one  of  Grattan's  eloquent  and 
severe  philippics  against  the  conduct  of  the 
administration,  but  it  was  agreed  to  without 
a  division.  Most  of  the  speakers  expressed 
their  alarm  at  the  threatening  attitude  of 
the  political  societies,  and  more  especially 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  the  necessity 
of  resistance.  The  violence  without  had  so 
far  strengthened  ministers  within-doors. 
They  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to 
conciliate  the  opposition,  by  making  some 
popular  concessions,  and  they  surprised 
them  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  by  so 
far  admitting  the  principle  of  parliamentai-y 
reform  as  to  agree  to  refer  the  subject  to  a 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons.  On  the 
16th  of  January,  they  announced  their  in- 
tention of  relieving  the  lower  classes  from, 
at  least,  a  portion  of  the  hearth-tax;  and,  the 
same  day,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  re- 
sponsibility bill,  and  a  pension  bill,  as  well 
as  some  other  popular  measures.  In  return, 
the  opposition  assisted  government  in  carry- 
ing through  an  alien  bill,  and  an  indemni- 
fication bill. 

The  31st  of  January  witnessed  a  some- 
wnat  warmer  debate  than  the  session  had 
yet  had,  on  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  proclamation 
of  the  eighth  of  December,  for  dispersing 
all  unlawful  assemblies,  and  for  preventing 
seditious  associations.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  proclamation  was  issued  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  the  so-called  national 
guards,  at  the  instigation  of  the  United 
Irishmen.  The  only  discussion,  on  the 
question,  arose  from  the  wish  to  exonerate 
the  volunteers  from  the  censure  which  this 
proclamation  seemed  to  convey.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  deprecated  all 
discussion  on  the  subject,  and  a  loud  cry 
of  question  took  place,  which,  however, 
ceased,  when  Mr.  Grattan  rose,  and  said  : 
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"  I  approve  of  the  proclamation  as  much 
as  I  condemn  the  use  which  the  minister  now 
attempts  to  make  of  it.  The  proclamation 
arraigned  a  certain  body  of  men,  whom  it  de- 
scribes to  be  an  association  assuming  devices 
and  emblems  of  disaffection.  The  minister 
applies  that  to  the  volunteers  of  the  city  and 
the  county  ;  under  that  colour  proposes  to 
disperse  them  ;  and  in  order  to  justify  that 
project,  he  produces  a  formal  charge  ;  that 
charge  is  confined  to  two  heads :  first,  a 
summons,  purporting  to  be  that  of  the 
corps  of  goldsmiths,  reciting  that  the  dele- 
gates of  the  corps  were  to  assemble  to 
celebrate  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  French  victory  in  the  low 
countries,  and  inciting  the  goldsmith's  corps 
to  attend.  I  do  not  ask  how  far  it  was 
perfectly  discreet  to  celebrate  such  an 
event,  particularly  if  we  consider  the  con- 
sequences to  which  such  an  event  might 
possibly  lead ;  but  I  ask,  was  it  a  ground 
for  dismissing  the  volunteers  ?  Do  minis- 
ters mean  to  say,  that  they  will  disperse  all 
the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  who  celebrate  the 
French  victories  in  Brabant  ?  I  ask,  also, 
of  any  man  who  can  read,  whether  such  a 
celebration  brings  these  obnoxious  corps 
within  the  description  of  the  proclamation  ? 
Whether  such  a  celebration  was  assuming 
the  ensign  of  devices  of  disaffection  ?  And 
it  is  more  obvious,  that  such  an  event  was 
not  judged  by  the  council  who  signed  the 
proclamation  a  good  reason  for  including 
the  corps  of  the  city,  because,  after  that 
event  had  taken  place,  it  expressly  excepted 
them;  it  has  saved  the  laudable  associations, 
under  the  description  of  the  old  volunteers, 
and  has  confined  the  proclamation  to  the 
national  guard.  The  style  of  the  summons 
has  given  offence,  if  ministers  do  not 
approve  of  it;  it  begins,  citizen  soldiers: 
they  are  French  terms,  or  rather,  terms  of 
French  foppery,  below  our  imitation.  The 
date  has,  also,  given  offence ;  the  last  year, 
or  the  last  moment,  of  slavery  !  Here  again 
is  French  style,  or  frippery,  introduced ; 
but  is  that,  or  the  other  expression,  or  both, 
sufficient  ground  for  the  minister  to  dis- 
perse the  corps,  or  is  it  such  an  offence  as 
comes  within  the  description  of  the  pro- 
clamation ?  No  man,  who  reads,  can  say 
it  is.  The  minister  himself,  aware  that  his 
first  charge  was  insufficient,  has  produced 
another.  He  has  read  a  long  address  from 
a  society,  called  the  United  Irishmen,  in- 
die people  of  Ireland  to  assemble  in 
a  national  convention,  and  containing  an 
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abundance  of  other  matter;  and  he  then 
produces  a  succession  of  resolutions  from 
some  of  the  corps  of  Dublin,  one  of  which 
resolutions  returns  thanks  to  the  society  of 
United  Irishmen.  Without  giving  any  kind 
of  approbation  of  the  matter  of  that  ad- 
dress, I  must  say,  that  I  think  a  minister 
would  be  highly  indiscreet  and  presump- 
tuous who  should  say,  that  the  volunteers 
had,  by  those  thanks,  brought  themselves 
within  the  description  of  the  proclamation, 
or  that  they  were  guilty  of  assuming  em- 
blems and  devices  of  disaffection  ;  as  little 
should  I  think  him  justified  in  dispersing 
them  merely  on  account  of  those  thanks. 
If  so,  you  give  the  minister  a  right  to  dis- 
perse every  volunteer  corps  in  the  city  and 
county,  if  he  do  not  approve  of  their  poli- 
tics. Now,  though  in  the  many  resolutions 
which  young  men  may  adopt,  some  will  be, 
and  many  were,  exceptionable,  yet  I  would 
not  wish  to  establish  over  them,  in  the  min- 
ister, an  authority  to  take  away  their  arms, 
if  he  disapproved  of  their  politics.  I  know 
the  evil  use  that  he  will  make  of  that  power, 
and  the  dangerous  consequences  and  con- 
fusion to  which  it  leads." 

This  debate  was  principally  remarkable 
for  the  indiscreet  heat  of  a  young  nobleman 
who  afterwards  rose  to  melancholy  celebrity. 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  suddenly  rose  and 
said  in  a  very  vehement  tone,  "  I  give  my 
most  hearty  disapprobation  to  that  address" 
— the  address  approving  of  the  proclama- 
tion— "  for  I  do  think  that  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant and  the  majority  of  this  house  are 
the  worst  subjects  the  king  has."  A  loud 
cry  of  "  to  the  bar !"  and,  "  take  down  his 
words,"  was  immediately  echoed  from  every 
part  of  the  house,  which  was  cleared  in- 
stantly, and  a  debate  of  three  hours  with 
closed  doors  followed,  which  ended  in  his 
being  admitted  to  explain,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent resolution,  carried  unanimously, 
"  that  the  excuse  offered  by  the  right 
honourable  Edward  Fitzgerald,  commonly 
called  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  for  the  said 
words  so  spoken,  is  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
sufficient." It  was  ordered  that  he  should 
attend  at  the  bar  the  day  following,  when 
another  debate  of  two  hours  with  closed 
doors  ended  in  a  resolution  that  his  apology 
then  given  should  be  received. 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  the  case  of 
the  catholics  was  brought  before  the  house 
of  commons  by  ministers,  in  conformity  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
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for  their  further  relief.  This  further  relie'f 
admitted  the  Roman  catholics  to  vote  at 
elections  for  members  of  parliament,  to  act 
as  grand  jurors,  to  endow  a  university  and 
schools,  to  bear  arms  under  certain  restric- 
tions, and  to  be  admitted  to  bear  com- 
missions in  the  army  and  navy.  It  was 
opposed  by  Dr.  Duigenan  in  a  long  and 
violent  speech,  but  two  hands  only  were 
raised  against  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 
A  bill  founded  on  these  principles  was 
accordingly  brought  in  on  the  18th  of 
February,  and  was  read  a  second  time  on 
the  22nd.  It  was  opposed  principally  on 
the  old  general  grounds  of  resistance,  but 
on  the  27th  of  February,  when  the  house 
was  in  committee  on  this  bill,  Dr.  Duigenan 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  clause  granting 
catholics  the  elective  franchise,  which  li- 
mited that  franchise  to  catholics  possessing 
a  freehold  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  value, 
or  property  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  debate, 
in  which  the  longest  speech  was  that  made 
by  the  speaker,  who  had  taken  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  anti-catholic  demonstrations  of 
the  preceding  summer,  and  who  rose  in  the 
chair  and  said,  "  When  a  bill  is  introduced 
in  this  house  for  changing  the  constitution 
under  which  we  have  lived  in  happiness 
and  prosperity,  and  under  which  we  have 
seen  this  kingdom  gradually  rise  to  a  state 
of  affluence,  and  to  an  extent  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  of  freedom  and  independence, 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  its 
warmest  advocates ;  when  this  change  has 
been  suggested  to  this  kingdom  from  abroad, 
without  any  internal  cause  requiring  its  in- 
troduction, at  a  time  of  the  most  perfect 
content  and  unanimity,  religious  animosities 
at  rest,  and  every  man  contributing  his  in- 
dustry and  exertions  to  the  public  weal — 
little  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking,  he 
could  not  forbear  to  request  the  indulgence 
of  the  house  while  he  should  deliver  his 
sentiments  on  so  great  a  subject.  However, 
before  he  entered  into  it,  he  would  notice 
some  of  the  transactions  of  last  summer  ; 
this  he  wished  to  have  avoided,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  conduct  of  grand- 
juries  had  been  mentioned,  by  two  or  three 
gentlemen  in  that  house,  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  him,  and  he  would  say  their 
conduct  had  not  only  been  proper,  but  ne- 
cessary, and  perfectly  constitutional.  Soon 
after  the  rising  of  parliament,  last  year,  and 
after  this  house  had  almost  unanimously 
rejected  the  petition  of  the  catholics,  for 
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granting    a    qualified    franchise,    a    letter, 
signed  Edward  Byrne.,  had  been  circulated 
with    a   very    suspicious    secrecy,    but  was 
however  publicly  known  before  the  summer 
assizes.     This   letter   was  full  of  sedition  ; 
he  thought  so  from  the  moment  he  first  saw 
it,   and  he  thought    so    still.     It   told  the 
catholic    they    were    slaves ;    there   can    be 
no  slaves,  if  there  be  no  tyrants.     To  whom 
did  it  mean  that  they  were  slaves?     To  the 
protestants,  who  were  then  pointed  out  to 
them  as  tyrants  and  oppressors ;  an  insinu- 
ation so  notoriously  false,  that  but  for  the 
remainder  of  the  letter  it  might  have  passed 
unnoticed.     It  next  endeavoured  to  poison 
the  catholic   mind   against   the    protestant, 
by  asserting  that   Roman  catholic    tenants 
were  turned  out  of  their  lands  to  beggary, 
to  make  room    for   protestant   freeholders. 
He  now  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom, 
and  he  appealed  to  their  knowledge  whether 
such  assertion  was  founded  in  fact,  in  any 
part  of  Ireland.     It  was  not ;  and  he  would 
answer  for  the  county  in   which    he  lived, 
and  which  he  had  the  honour  of  represent- 
ing, that  no  man  in  it  made  any  distinction 
among  his   tenants   for   religious    opinions, 
ror  did   he  ever  hear  or  believe,  that  any 
one  catholic  was    ever   turned    out  of  his 
farm  to  make  room  for  a  protestant.     The 
letter,  with  a  view  to  further  inflammation, 
tells  them,  they  are  not  secure  of  an  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice;   thereby  sug- 
gesting,  that  both  grand  and  petty  juries 
were  so  bigotted,  so  forgetful  of  their  oaths, 
and  magistrates  so  corrupt,  that  no  impartial 
justice  could  be  expected  from  them,  and 
that  a  change  of  the   law  was   essential  to 
their  protection.     For  what  purpose  was  a 
statement  so  notoriously  false  made  to  the 
public,    but    to    mislead    and    inflame    the 
papists  ;    to  rouse   their  discontent   againsi 
the  protestants,  and  fire  their    passions  to 
support  a  parliament  of  their  own  ;  which 
it    was  the  great  object    of    the    letter    to 
convene,   and  to  convene  in  a  manner  the 
most   obnoxious,   after    the    French   mode 
and    on    French    principles ;    a  conventior 
which   was  to  pass  by  the  parliament ;    to 
pass  by  the  government,  and  transmit  a  pe- 
tition to  the    throne,  by  deputies  of  theii 
own ;  as  if  they  would  say  to  his  majesty 
'you    can    put  no  confidence  in  your  par 
liament,    nor    in    your    Irish    government 
they  have  acted  wrong ;    we  only  can  tel 
you  the  wishes  of  the  nation  ;  we  are  th 
proper  judges    of   what    ought    to   be  th 


onstitution.'  Some  gentlemen  had  asserted 
he  legality  of  their  convention  ;  he  pre- 
ended  not  to  much  skill  in  law  or  know- 
edge  of  the  constitution,  but  he  challenged 
he  boldest  lawyer  to  meet  him  on  that 
ground.  He  asserted  it  before  them  all, 
o  be  an  illegal  meeting.  It  is  true  he 
lad  seen  opinions  to  the  contrary,  one  of 
hem  given  by  a  gentleman  for  whom  he 
lad  the  highest  respect  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
man,  but  the  case  was  not  fully  stated,  nor 
vere  the  answers  fully  made  to  the  queries, 
ile  would  not  say  that  the  catholics,  or 
my  subjects,  had  not  a  right  to  meet  and 
;o  form  petitions  by  committees  or  deputies 
to  his  majesty  or  either  house  of  parlia- 
nent.  He  agreed  to  it  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, but  this  was  not  the  plan  of  the 
convention  ;  it  was  not  to  be  assembled 
:or  one  particular  object,  but  to  be  a  per- 
manent body,  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  a  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  In 
that  respect  it  partook  of  the  nature  of 
parliament;  it  took  upon  itself  the  duties 
of  parliament,  and  could  not  be  justified 
in  a  country  where  parliament  formed  part 
of  the  eonstitution.  That  it  embraced  more 
objects  than  one  is  evident,  for  the  atten- 
dance of  its  members  was  expressly  stated, 
not  to  be  required  except  on  important 
occasions." 

The  speaker  then  stated  his  objections  to 
the  clause  giving  the  elective  franchise  to 
the  catholics,  and  to  the  bill  in  general, 
which  he  urged  the  house  to  postpone  till 
after  the  next  assizes,  in  order  that  members 
might  consult  their  constituents.  The  re- 
sult of  this  debate  was  that  Dr.  Duigenan's 
amendment  was  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion. It  passed  the  house  on  the  7th  of 
March. 

This  bill  was  the  most  important  business 
of  the  session.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
ministry  was  not  sincere  in  the  encourage- 
ment given  at  first  to  other  popular  mea- 
sures ;  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
representation  came  to  nothing,  and  all 
Grattan's  attempts  to  draw  the  house  of 
commons  into  a  pledge  that  it  would  take 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  into 
serious  consideration  were  negatived,  yet  op- 
position had  been  so  far  thrown  asleep,  that 
ministers  were  allowed  to  carry  several 
strong  bills,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  convention  bill,  which  was  intended 
to  hinder  the  repetition  of  such  proceedings 
as  the  catholic  convention  being  applied  to 
other  political  objects,  and  was  especially 
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aimed  at  sucli  a  convention  threatened  to  be 
held  at  Athlone.  This  bill  recited  that  the 
election  or  appointment  of  assemblies,  pur- 
porting to  represent  the  people,  or  any  de- 
scription of  the  people,  under  pretence  of 
preparing  or  presenting  petitions,  com- 
plaints, remonstrances,  and  declarations, 
and  other  addresses  to  the  king,  or  to  both 
or  either  houses  of  parliament,  for  alter- 
ation of  matters  established  by  law,  or  re- 
dress of  alleged  grievances  in  church  and 
state,  might  be  made  use  of  to  serve  the 
ends  of  factious  aud  seditious  persons,  to 
the  violation  of  the  public  peace,  and  the 
great  and  manifest  encouragement  of  riot, 
tumult,  and  disorder ;  and  it  enacted  that 
all  such  assemblies,  committees,  or  other 
bodies  of  persons  elected,  or  otherwise  con- 
stituted or  appointed,  are  unlawful  assem- 
blies, and  that  all  persons  giving  or  publish- 
ing notice  of  the  election  to  be  made  of 
such  persons  or  delegates,  or  attending  or 
voting  or  acting  therein  by  any  means,  were 
guilty  of  high  misdemeanour.  This  bill 
was  warmly  opposed  by  Grattan  and  the 
more  stanch  patriots,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
alarm  had  become  so  great  that  many  of  the 
opposition  Toted  for  it. 

This  session  was  a  long  one,  for  it  was 
not  brought  to  a  close  till  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  lord  lieutenant  stated  the 
king's  satisfaction  at  the  passing  of  the 
catholic  relief  bill,  his  concern  at  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  and  the  neces- 
sity he  had  been  under  of  calling  out  the 
militia. 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  catholic  claims 
were  treated  with  more  asperity  than  in  the 
house  of  commons,  especially  by  the  lord- 
chancellor  and  the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who 
spoke  against  the  relief  bill  with  great  heat. 
The  lords  were  more  alarmed  even  than  the 
commons  at  the  spread  of  political  societies  ; 
and  early  in  the  session  they  had  appointed 
a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  disorders  and  disturbances  which  pre- 
vailed in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
They  made  a  hasty  report,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn  up  in  part  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lord-chancellor,  the  principal 
object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  trace 
a  connection  between  the  outrages  of  the 
defenders  and  the  proceedings  of  the  ca- 
tholic convention  in  Dublin.  "  The  people 
at  this  time  called  defenders,"  says  this  re- 
port, "  are  very  different  from  those  who 
originally  assumed  that  appellation,  and  are 
all,  as  far  as  the  committee  could  discover 
57*! 


of  the  Roman  catholic  persuasion  ;  in  gene- 
ral poor  ignorant  labouring  men,  sworn   to 
secrecy,  and  impressed  with  an  opinion  that 
they  are   assisting   the   catholic    cause ;    in 
other  respects  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
uiy  distinct  particular  object  in  view,  but 
they   talk   of  being   relieved  from   hearth- 
noney,  tithes,  county  cesses,  and  of  lower- 
ng  their  rents.     They  first  appeared  in  the 
:ounty  of  Louth   in  considerable  bodies  in 
April  last ;    several  of  them  were   armed ; 
;hey   assembled   mostly  in   the    night,   and 
ibrced  into   the  houses  of  protestants,  and 
;ook  from  them  their  arms.     The  disorders 
soon  spread  through  the  counties  of  Meath, 
Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  other  parts  adjacent; 
at  first    they    took   nothing  but  arms,  but 
afterwards   they  plundered    the    houses    of 
very  thing  they  could  find.      Their   mea- 
sures  appear   to   have  been   concerted  and 
conducted   with  the   utmost  secrecy,  and  a 
degree  of  regularity  and  system  not  usual 
in  people  in  such  mean  condition,  and  as  if 
directed  by  men  of  a  superior  rank.     Sums 
of  money   to  a  considerable    amount  have 
been  levied,  and  still  continue  to  be  levied, 
upon  the  Roman  catholics  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  by  subscription  and  collections  at 
their  chapels  and  elsewhere."     The  report 
then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  subscrip- 
tions were  collected  under  the  authority  of 
the  catholic    committee,   and  adduced  evi- 
dence which  seemed   to  prove  that  money 
was  expended  by  the  catholic  committee  to 
conduct  the  defence   of  such  of  the  insur- 
gents as  had  been  arrested  and  brought  to 
trial.      It  then  proceeded  to  state  that,  "an 
unusual  ferment  had  for  some  months  past 
disturbed  several  parts   of  the   north,  par- 
ticularly the  town  of  Belfast  and  the  county 
of  Antrim  ;  it  is  kept  up  and  encouraged  by 
seditious  papers  and  pamphlets  of  the  most 
dangerous  tendency,  printed  at  very  cheap 
and  inconsiderable  rates  in  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast, which  issue  almost  daily  from  certain 
societies    of  men    or   clubs    in    both  those 
places,  calling  themselves  committees  under 
various    descriptions,    and    carrying    on    a 
constant  correspondence    with    each  other. 
These  publications  are   circulated  amongst 
the  people  with  the  utmost    industry,  and 
appear   to  be  calculated  to  defame  the  go- 
vernment and  parliament,  and  to  render  the 
people  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  and 
with  the  laws.     The  conduct  of  the  French 
is  shamefully  extolled,  and  recommended  to 
the   public  view  as  an  example  for  imita- 
tion ;    hopes    and    expectations    have    been 
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held  up  of  their  assistance,  by  a  descent 
upon  this  kingdom,  and  prayers  have  been 
held  up  at  Belfast  from  the  pulpit  for  the 
success  of  their  arms  in  the  presence  of 
military  associations  which  have  been  newly 
levied  and  arrayed  in  that  town.  A  body 
of  men  associated  themselves  in  Dublin 
under  the  title  of  the  first  national  bat- 
talion, their  uniform  is  copied  from  the 
French,  green  turned  up  with  white,  white 
waistcoat,  and  striped  trowsers,  gilt  buttons 
impressed  with  a  harp,  and  letters  import- 
ing 'first  national  battalion;'  no  crown,  but 
a  device  over  the  harp  of  a  cap  of  liberty 
upon  a  pike ;  two  pattern  coats  were  left  at 
two  shops  in  Dublin.  Several  bodies  of 
men  have  been  collected  in  different  parts  of 
the  north,  armed  and  disciplined  under 
officers  chosen  by  themselves,  and  composed 
7iiostly  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 
These  bodies  are  daily  increasing  in  num- 
bers and  force  ;  they  have  exerted  their  en- 
deavours to  procure  military  men  of  expe- 
rience to  act  as  their  officers,  some  of  them 
having  expressly  stated  that  there  were  men 
enough  to  be  had,  but  that  officers  were 
what  they  wanted.  Stands  of  arms  and 
gunpowder  to  a  very  large  amount,  much 
above  the  common  consumption,  have  been 
sent  within  these  few  months  to  Belfast  and 
Newry,  and  orders  given  for  a  much  greater 
quantity,  which  it  appears  could  be  wanted 
only  for  military  operations.  At  Belfast, 
bodies  of  men  in  arms  are  drilled  and  exer- 
cised for  several  hours  almost  every  night 
by  candle-light,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  seduce  the  soldiery,  which,  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  king's  forces,  have 
proved  ineffectual.  The  declared  object  of 
these  military  bodies  is  to  procure  a  reform 
of  parliament,  but  the  obvious  intention  of 
most  of  them  appears  to  be  to  overawe  the 
parliament  and  the  government,  and  to  dic- 
tate to  both." 

The  publication  of  this  report  increased 
the  general  alarm,  and  gave  great  umbrage 
to  the  United  Irishmen  and  the  catholic 
convention.  The  latter  published  a  state- 
ment of  their  accounts,  to  show  that  none 
of  their  money  had  been  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses intimated  in  the  report ;  but  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  together  with  a  gold  medal, 
had  already  been  voted  to  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,  in  gratitude  for  his  services.  Decla- 
rations of  loyalty  were  also  published  by 
different  bodies  of  catholics,  and  urgenl 
appeals  to  the  populace  were  made  by  many 


of  the  catholic  clergy.     Among  other  mani- 
festations intended  to  counteract  the  belief 
that   the  defenders  were   countenanced  by 
any  of  the  respectable  catholics,  a  meeting 
of  the  sub-committee  of  the  catholic  con- 
vention, was  held  as  early  as  the   2nd   of 
January,  Denis  Thomas  O'Brien,  esq.  in  the 
chair,  at  which  the  following  address  to  the 
catholics    of   Ireland   was    agreed    to,    and 
ordered  to  be    published,  and  it  was  now 
widely  circulated  : — "  The   sub-committee, 
appointed  by  the  general  committee  of  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  to  transact   such    bu- 
iness  as  may  be  necessary  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  latter,  feel  it  their  indis- 
pensable duty  to  warn  the   body  at   large 
against  any   attempts  of  pretended  friends 
or    declared   enemies   to   mislead    them,   to 
drive   them  into  a  violence  derogatory    to 
their   unspotted   character   of  loyalty    and 
obedience  to  the  laws,  or  subversive  of  the 
unanimity  which  ought  to  subsist  amongst 
every  description    of   Irishmen ;    they    beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  the  serious  consider- 
ation  of  their  catholic  brethren,  how  un- 
necessary it  is  for  them  to  attend  meetings 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
allegiance,  since  that  purpose  is  answered  in 
a  more  dignified,  solemn,   and    authorized 
manner  by  their  delegates,  who  are  sent  to 
lay    their   grievances    at    the    foot   of    the 
throne ;    declarations,    therefore,    however 
respectably    brought     forward     by    name, 
ability,  or  property,  can  add  no  weight  to 
those  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  king 
and  constitution,  which  the  catholic  petition 
to   our  most    gracious    sovereign    contains, 
but  must  rather  take  from  its  efficacy  and 
consequence  by  useless  repetition,  and  by 
frittering    down  a  great  national  act   into 
partial  and  local  exertion.     The  committee 
are  grieved  to  hear  of  the  success  of  design- 
ing men  in  agitating  the  minds  of  the  lower 
order  of  their  persuasion  in  a  part  of  this 
country,   and   filling  them  with    apprehen- 
sions of  danger  from  their  protestant  bre- 
thren, a  circumstance  which  has  prompted 
these  unhappy  men  to  arm   and  stand  on 
their  defence.    They  would  wish  to  impress 
upon  their  mind,  in   indelible    characters, 
that  it  is  the  most  ardent  desire,  and  the 
object  nearest  the  heart  of  every  individual 
in  the  general  and  sub-committees,  that  all 
animosity  between  protestants  and  catholics 
should  cease,  and  lie  buried  in  the  graves 
of    their    ancestors ;    that    inhabiting    one 
common    country,    and    adoring    the    same 
God,  the   united  charities   of  religion   and 
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country  may  melt  us  down  into  one  people, 
iind  for  ever  establish  a  reciprocity  of  in- 
terests and  a  community  of  rights.  The 
committee  trust  that  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
never  will,  nor  ever  can  forget  their  obli- 
gations to  their  protestant  brethren,  who 
have  stood  forward  as  their  advocates 
and  protectors.  Should  any  of  their  per- 
suasion have  well-grounded  cause  to  fear 
for  their  lives  or  liberties,  it  is  their  duty 
to  state  it,  and  solicit  the  protection  of 
government ;  should  they  request  the  sub- 
committee to  state  their  situation,  the  sub- 
committee will  not  be  wanting.  But  they 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  catholics  in 
general  the  continuation  of  that  dutiful  and 
exemplary  conduct,  which  under  circum- 
stances of  unprecedented  hardship,  has  for 
a  century  made  them  the  admiration  of 
all  who  can  do  justice  to  and  feel  for  the 
adversities  and  virtues  of  mankind.  The 
world  will  now  see  their  conduct,  and  un- 
questionably their  king  and  country  will 
reward  it ;  for  he  is  a  just  and  a  gracious 
king,  and  protestants  must  at  last  see,  that 
nothing  but  union  at  home,  a  union  arising 
from  equal  law  and  equal  liberty,  can  guard 
the  island  from  domestic  or  foreign  foes. 
In  this  sanguine  and  well-founded  hope, 
the  committee  conjure  their  catholic  bre- 
thren to  rest  upon  their  arms,  the  only  arms 
the  hostility  of  the  law  cannot  take  away, 

*  This  ill-advised  young  nobleman  at  this  time 
made  no  secret  of  his  opinions.  In  a  letter  from  Paris 
to  his  mother,  since  published,  he  wrote :  "  I  lodge 
with  my  friend  Paine  j  we  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup 
together.  The  more  I  see  of  his  interior,  the  more  I 
like  and  respect  him.  I  cannot  express  how  kind 
he  is  to  me  ;  there  is  a  simplicity  of  manner,  a  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  a  strength  of  mind  in  him,  that  I 
never  knew  a  man  before  possess.  I  pass  my  time 
very  pleasantly — read,  walk,  and  go  quietly  to  the 
play.  I  have  not  been  to  see  any  one,  nor  shall  I. 
I  often  want  you,  dearest  mother ;  but  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  bear  Tunbridge  for  any  time.  The 
present  scene  occupies  my  thoughts  a  great  deal, 
and  dissipates  unpleasant  feelings  very  much.  Give 
my  love  to  Ogilvie  and  the  girls.  I  think  he  would 
be  much  entertained  and  interested  if  he  was  here. 
I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  Rome  in  its  day 
of  conquest ;  the  energy  of  the  people  is  beyond 
belief.  There  is  no  news  that  the  Morning  Chronicle 
does  not  tell  you,  so  I  won't  repeat.  I  go  a  great 
deal  to  the  assembly :  they  improve  much  in 
speaking.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  mother.  Be- 
lieve me  your  affectionate,  kc.  Let  me  know  if 
I  ct.n  do  anything  for  you  here.  D'rect,  Le  citoyen 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  Hotel  do  White,  au  Passage 
des  Petits,  pres  du  Palais  Koyal."  Soon  after- 
wards the  following  announcement  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  papers  of  Paris  and  London  :  "  Paris, 
Nov.  l!)th.  Yesterday  the  English  arrived  in 
Paris,  assembled  in  White's  Hotel,  to  celebrate  the 
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the  arms  of  reason  and  justice,  and  patiently 
wait  the  decision  of  their  fate,  the  fate 
of  three  millions  of  aggrieved  and  loyal 
subjects.  Signed  by  order,  JOHN  SWEET- 
MAN,  sec." 

Although  the  united  Irishmen  them- 
selves professed  the  same  loyalty  as  the 
catholic  convention,  the  avowals  of  many 
of  their  leaders,  at  a  later  period,  shows 
that  much  of  the  statement  of  the  secret 
committee  of  1793  was  founded  in  truth, 
and  that  that  body  was  secretly  training  the 
peasantry  to  arms,  in  support  of  French 
revolutionary  principles,  and  was  looking 
forwards  to  assistance  from  France,  to  assist 
in  carrying  their  designs  into  effect.  Several 
of  the  societies  corresponded  with  similar 
societies  in  France,  and  some  of  their  chief's 
repaired  to  France  to  strengthen  the  fra- 
ternity which  they  now  courted.  Among 
these  was  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  had 
passed  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1792  in 
Paris,  in  the  closest  intercourse  with  the 
revolutionists.*  It  is  no  less  true,  that  the 
United  Irishmen  were  already  tampering 
with  the  defenders,  and  they  were  probably 
well  acquainted  with  their  leaders.  At  a 
later  period,  the  United  Irishmen  avowed 
their  connection  with  them,  and  boasted  of 
the  skill  with  which  they  had  moulded  them 
to  their  own  purposes. f  The  negotiators 
between  the  United  Irishmen  and  the  de- 
triumph  of  victories  gained  over  their  late  invaders 
by  the  armies  of  France.  Though  the  festival  was 
intended  to  be  purely  British,  the  meeting  was 
attended  by  citizens  of  various  countries,  by  deputies 
of  the  convention,  by  generals,  and  other  officers  of 
the  armies  then  stationed  or  visiting  Paris.  J.  H. 
Stone,  in  the  chair.  Among  the  toasts  were,  '  The 
armies  of  France :  may  the  example  of  its  citizen 
soldiers  be  followed  by  all  enslaved  countries,  till 
tyrants  and  tyranny  be  extinct.'  An  address  pro- 
posed to  the  national  convention.  Among  several 
toasts  proposed,  by  the  citizens  sir  11.  Smith,  and 
lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  were  the  following:  'May  the 
patriotic  airs  of  the  German  Legion  (Ca  Ira,  the 
Carmagnole,  Marseillaise  March,  &c.),  soon  become 
the  favourite  music  of  every  army,  and  may  the 
soldier  and  citizen  join  in  the  chorus.'  General 
Billon  proposed,  '  the  people  of  Ireland  :  and  may 
government  profit  by  the  example  of  France,  and  by 
reform  prevent  revolution.'  Sir  Robert  Smith  and 
lord  E.  Fitzgerald  renounced  their  titles;  and  a 
toast,  proposed  by  the  former,  was  drunk,  'The 
speedy  abolition  of  hereditary  titles  and  feudal  dis- 
tinctions.' " 

t  '•  After  the  defenders  had  spread  into  different 
counties,  they  manifested  a  rooted,  but  unen- 
lightened, aversion,  among  other  things,  to  the  same 
grievances  that  were  complained  of  by  the  union 
[the  United  Irishmen].  They  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  catholics,  and  those  of  the  lowest  order, 
who,  through  a  false  confidence,  were  risking  them- 
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fenders  were  not  without  (lunger ;  and 
during  the  spring  of  1763,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  former  was  under  the 
necessity  of  flying  from  his  country.  This 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Napper  Tandy, 
who  had  been  prosecuted  on  the  charge  of 
distributing  a  seditious  publication  in  the 
county  of  Louth.  Tandy  was  to  have  been 
tried  at  the  Dundalk  assizes,  on  the  six- 
teenth of  February,  and  he  was  proceeding 
to  Louth  for  that  purpose,  when  his  at- 
torney, the  notorious  Matthew  Dowling, 
discovered  that  bills  had  been  found  against 
him,  on  another  charge  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  that  of  holding  communication  with 
the  defenders  at  Castle-Bellingham,  m  the 
county  of  Louth,  and  there  taking  their 
oath.  Napper  Tandy  made  his  escape  from 
Ireland,  and,  proceeding  to  America,  estab- 
lished himself  at  Wahnington,  in  Delaware, 
where  he  remained  till  he  embarked  for 
France,  with  other  Irish  refugees,  at  the 
beginning  of  1798. 

The  new  grant  of  relief  to  the  catholics 
did  little  towards  allaying  the  revolutionary 
flame  which  had  now  spread  through  Ire- 
land, although  it  was  accepted  with  every  de- 
monstration of  gratitude  by  the  respectable 
body  of  the  catholics.  The  goverment  itself, 
in  many  cases,  showed  a  feeling  towards  the 
catholics,  which  gave  grounds  for  saying  that 
they  had  only  passed  the  bill  because  it  was 
forced  upon  them  by  the  British  ministry, 
and  that  their  inclinations  did  not  go  with 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Irish- 
men were  enraged  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
secret  committee  of  the  house  of  lords,  and, 
in  their  anger,  they  drew  up  an  indiscreet 
protest  against  its  powers,  which  exposed 
them  to  the  resentment  of  that  house. 
Simon  Butler,  and  Oliver  Bond,  who  signed 
this  document  as  chairman  and  secretary  at 
the  meeting  where  it  was  passed,  were  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  and  fined  five  hundred 
pounds  each.  Their  imprisonment  was  a 
continual  festival,  and  made  their  cause 
more  popular.  The  society  made  four 
hundred  tickets,  a  certain  number  of  which 
were  blanks,  while  the  remainder  were 

selves,  and  the  attainment  of  redress,  by  premature 
arid  unsystematic  insurrection.  In  the  north  they 
were  also  engaged  in  an  acrimonious  and  hloocly 
struggle  with  an  opposite  faction,  called  peep-o'-day- 
boys.  The  advantage  of  reconciling  these  two  mis- 
guided parties,  of  joining  them  in  the  union,  anil  so 
turning  them  from  any  views  they  might  have,  ex- 
clusively religious,  and  of  restraining  them  from 
employing  a  mutually  destructive  exertion  of  force, 
most  powerfully  struck  the  minds  of  several  United 


marked  with  the  dates  of  the  days  that  the 
prisoners  were  to  remain  in  confinement. 
Each  person  who  drew  one  of  the  latter, 
was  obliged  to  provide  a  dinner,  with  twelve 
covers,  on  the  day  specified  in  his  ticket. 
Each  of  the  prisoners  invited  three  persons, 
and  the  person  whose  turn  it  was  to  furnish 
the  repast  invited  three,  and  thus  a  dinner 
party,  of  twelve  United  Irishmen,  was  held 
daily  in  Newgate. 

The  hostility  of  the  government  towards 
the  catholics  was  shown  in  the  calling  out  of 
the  militia,  according  to  the  act  just  passed 
for  that  purpose.  Great  difficulty  was  at 
first  found  in  raising  the  different  regi- 
ments ;  for,  although  catholics  had  been 
rendered  capable  of  serving  in  them,  no 
catholic  officers  were  appointed,  a  circum- 
stance which  excited  so  much  distrust,  that 
the  militia  corps  could  not  be  completed, 
until  a  few  catholic  officers  had  been  re- 
luctantly named.  The  difficulty  of  raising 
the  militia  was  increased  by  false  reports 
spread  abroad  by  the  enemies  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  American  war,  some  corps 
had  been  raised  under  the  pretence  of  serv- 
ing as  militia,  who  were  immediately  placed 
under  coercion,  and  shipped  off  for  service 
in  the  West  Indies,  whence  few  returned ; 
these  had  been  popularly  designated  by  the 
title  of  green  linnets.  The  catholics  called 
upon  to  serve  in  the  militia  were  now  told 
that  they  were  to  be  duped  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  the  government  plan  was 
merely  a  trick  to  get  them  together,  and 
send  them  off  to  Botany  Bay.  This  report 
was  the  cause  of  very  serious  riots.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athboy,  the  common 
people  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and 
overrun  the  surrounding  country,  robbing 
the  gentlemen  and  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
their  arms.  They  swore  people  not  to  act 
against  them,  and  set  all  the  forges  to  work 
in  making  warlike  weapons.  One  only  oi' 
the  magistrates  showed  any  activity,  and, 
though  not  seconded  by  the  others,  he  sent 
for  a  military  force  from  Kells,  Navan,  and 
Trim  ;  when  the  insurgents  were  informed 
of  this,  they  assembled  to  the  number  of 

Irishmen.  For  that  purpose,  many  of  them  in  the 
northern  counties  went  among  both,  but  particularly 
the  defenders — Joined  with  them — showed  them  the 
superiority  of  the  union  system,  and  gradually — while 
government  was  endeavouring  to  quell  them  by 
force — melted  them  down  into  the  United  Irish  body. 
This  rendered  their  conduct  infinitely  more  orderly, 
and  less  suspicious  to  the  government." — Memoir  on 
fiir  '"is/t  Ciiion  delivered  by  Einmett,  O' Connor,  and 
Sf'Nevin. 
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about  a  thousand,  entered  the  town  of 
Athboy,  forced  many  of  the  inhabitants  to 
join  them,  and  appointed  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  their  party  to  be  their  comman- 
der. This  ruffian  immediately  marshalled 
his  men  in  military  array,  and,  billeting 
them  through  the  town  for  breakfast,  pro- 
mised them  they  should  have  better  fare  in 
the  evening.  His  deluded  followers  now 
talked  of  attacking  property  and  of  dividing 
the  spoils  of  the  country  ;  and,  in  their  con- 
fidence, they  drew  up  in  battle  array  to 
await  the  approach  of  the  military.  The 
magistrate  just  mentioned,  at  the  head  of 
a  company  of  foot  from  Kells,  arrived  long 
before  the  other  troops,  and  rashly  and  in- 

*  The  following  list  of  the  more  remarkable  out- 
rages, committed  by  the  defenders  during  the  year 
1793,  taken  from  sir  Richard  Musgrave's  Memoirs 
of  t/ie  Rebellions  in  Ireland,  will  give  the  best  notion 
of  the  melancholy  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  time. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1793,  a  numerous 
body  of  them,  well  armed,  wantonly  attacked  a  de- 
tachment of  the  forty-first  regiment,  near  Petersville, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  had  a  severe  conflict 
with  them ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  presbyterians, 
who  live  in  that  county,  aided  the  king's  troops 
with  great  zeal.  About  the  same  time  the  defenders, 
in  great  numbers,  furiously  assaulted  a  company  of 
the  same  regiment,  commanded  by  major  Grey, 
when  on  their  march,  at  Manor-Hamilton,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  and  destroyed  their  baggage, 
though  they  were  ultimately  repulsed ;  and  on  that 
occasion  the  defenders  charged  the  soldiers,  and 
wrenched  their  bayonets  from  their  muskets. 

A  proclamation,  issued  on  the  thirteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1793,  against  them,  stating  that  outrages  had 
been  committed  by  them  in  the  counties  of  Louth, 
Meath,  Cavan,  Dublin,  Monaghan,  and  the  county 
of  the  town  of  Drogheda ;  and  it  alludes  to  enor- 
mities perpetrated  by  them  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  same  month,  a  large  mob  of  people  as- 
sembled at  Woodford,  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
declaring  they  would  pay  no  more  taxes,  and  swore 
numbers  of  people  to  be  true  to  them  and  their 
cause.  They  were  incited  to  this  by  inflammatory 
hand-bills. 

In  the  same  month,  a  party  of  them  attempted  to 
carry  off  four  pieces  of  cannon  from  Garretstown,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  but  were  prevented  by  the  vol- 
unteers of  Ardeath.  In  the  same  month,  they  com- 
mitted dreadful  outrages  in  the  barony  of  Innis- 
howen,  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  Such  as  burning 
houses,  destroying  corn,  houghing  cattle,  extorting 
money,  and  writing  threatening  letters.  At  'ast,  the 
protestant  inhabitants  assembled,  and  offered  a  re- 
ward of  two  hundred  guineas  to  any  person  who 
would  enable  their  committee  to  prosecute  them. 

In  the  same  month,  justice  Graham  seized  eight 
of  them  near  the  Naul,  and  found  on  Joseph  Cor- 
bally,  their  leader,  a  list  of  sixty-six  persons  who  had 
enrolled  themselves  as  defenders.  In  the  same 
month,  a  numerous  body  of  them  forcibly  entered 
and  plundered  the  house  of  Mr.  Mark  Cassidy,  of 
Derry,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  of  arms,  and 
other  valuable  articles.  The  same  month,  a  party 
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cautiously  attacking  the  insurgents,  they 
were  surrounded,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  they  extricated  themselves, 
after  four  or  five  of  the  mob,  and  two  of 
the  military,  had  been  killed.  So  far  it 
was  a  drawn  battle,  for  the  military  re- 
treated as  well  as  the  mob  ;  hut  the  latter, 
terrified  at  the  mischief  which  had  been 
done,  immediately  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  that  when  the  cavalry  arrived,  only 
a  few  stragglers  could  be  picked  up. 

All  this  agitation  was  favourable  to  the 
defenders,  whose  outrages  at  this  time 
became  insupportable,  yet  they  were  al- 
lowed to  over-run  the  country  almost  with- 
out control.*  They  assembled  in  large 

of  them,  well  armed,  attacked  and  fired  on  a  body 
of  the  king's  troops,  near  Ardee,  who  killed  seven, 
and  wounded  a  great  number  of  them.  For  some 
time  after  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  were  so  much 
afraid  of  being  massacred,  that  they,  headed  by  the 
magistrates,  kept  guard  by  night. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793,  they  often 
assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Moneymore,  in  the 
county  of  Derry,  and  assumed  the  title  of  green- 
cockade  men,  because  they  wore  that  badge  in  their 
hats;  they  paraded  in  arms,  and  exercised  in  a 
public  manner ;  and  at  last  they  became  so  formid- 
able, that  general  White  was  sent  there  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  suppress  them. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1793,  there  was  a  general 
rising  of  them  in  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Mayo, 
Leitrim,  and  Itoscommon ;  and  they  shewed  great 
eagerness  to  procure  the  fire-arms  of  protestants. 
They  destroyed  several  gentlemen's  houses ;  they 
plundered  and  demolished  Coalville,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Tennison,  valued  at  six  thousand  pounds.  Mr. 
Tennison,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  took  some  of  them 
prisoners,  but  the  mob,  supposed  to  be  six  thousand, 
rushed  on  them,  killed  three  of  the  soldiers,  and 
rescued  the  prisoners. 

They  robbed,  of  arms  and  ammunition,  captain 
Ormsby's  seat  of  Castle-dangan,  Mr.  Johnson's,  of 
Addersaid,  and  his  son's,  and  captain  Carter's,  of 
Drumlease.  Mercury,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Cooper,  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Sligo,  they  plundered  of  fifty 
muskets,  and  various  other  articles ;  broke  all  his 
windows,  and  drank  or  spilled  all  the  liquors  in  his 
cellars  :  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  that  county  were 
obliged  to  fly  from  their  houses. 

In  the  month  of  June,  a  body  of  insurgents  burned 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Castlecomer,  and  assas- 
sinated Mrs.  Wilson,  as  she  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  the  flames. 

This  year  we  find  them  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  Swearing 
the  defender's  oath  took  place  very  generally  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1793,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford. 

In  the  month  of  July,  a  number  of  them  assembled 
near  Enniscorthy,  and  after  threatening  to  break 
open  the  gaols,  they  proceeded  in  immense  numbers 
to  Wexford,  to  liberate  the  prisoners  confined  there  ; 
and  the  brave  major  Vallaton,  having  led  out  a 
detachment  of  the  fifty-sixth  regiment  to  oppose 
them,  and  while  humanely  expostulating  with  them, 
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bodies  by  night,  and  went  through  military 
evolutions  under  their  captains,  mostly  in- 
famous individuals  who  were  obliged  to 
conceal  themselves  from  the  laws  of  their 
country.  As  their  necessities  increased, 
they  indulged  in  every  sort  of  crime,  talked 
of  "establishing  liberty  and  equality,  and 
threatened  all  who  opposed  them  with 
slaughter  and  destruction.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  society  seemed  totally  dis- 
organized, and  it  became  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  for  months  without 
some  more  vigorous  measure  of  suppres- 
sion. 

At  length  a  meeting  was  held  at  Navan 
to  consult  on  the  best  measures  to  repress 
the  outrages  of  the  defenders.  A  secret 
committee  was  formed,'  subscriptions  were 
entered  into,  and  rewards  were  offered  for 
the  discovery  and  conviction  of  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace.  This  was 
what  the  United  Irishmen  already  stig- 
matized as  a  system  of  treachery  and  spies ; 

they  gave  him  some  desperate  wounds,  of  which  he 
died  soon  after.  Great  numbers  of  the  insurgents 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

There  was  a  dreadful  spirit  of  insurgency  in 
various  parts  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  the 
month  of  July,  which  lasted  some  days.  Near 
Limerick,  the  insurgents  had  an  engagement  with 
part  of  the  thirty-eighth  regiment,  who  killed  and 
wounded  some  of  them ;  however,  the  same  party, 
afterwards  hurned  the  house  of  Mr.  Oliver,  who 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  At  Bruff,  in  that 
county,  they  fired  treacherously  from  the  windows  of 
that  town  on  a  party  of  the  king's  troops,  commanded 
by  captain  Forbes,  which  occasioned  a  dreadful  con- 
flict, and  in  which  some  lives  were  lost. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1793,  a  large  body  of  them, 
after  committing  various  outrages  at  Boyle,  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  attacked  a  party  of  the  king's 
troops,  who  killed  nineteen  of  them. 

In  the  month  of  May  and  June,  1793,  the  county 
of  Kerry  was  a  good  deal  agitated ;  the  pretext  of 
the  disaffected  was  a  determination  to  oppose  the 
raising  the  militia;  but  it  was  discovered  to  arise 
from  a  deeper  and  more  malignant  source,  as  the 
insurgents  openly  declared  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  but  a  divison  of  property,  and  an  abo- 
lition of  tithes  and  taxes. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June,  they  attacked  and' 
dispersed  the  deputy-governors,  who  had  assembled 
at  Dingle,  to  confer  on  raising  the  militia. 

A  week  after,  about  four  thousand  assembled  and 
entered  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  the 
inhabitants  to  abide  by  their  laws.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  county  having  had  notice  of  their  intention, 
united  to  the  number  of  twenty-five ;  but  found 
themselves  unable  to  withstand  so  numerous  a  mob, 
of  whom  many  were  well  appointed  with  arms. 
They,  therefore,  retreated  to  the  house,  and  de- 
fended themselves  till  night,  when  the  insurgents 
dispersed.  A  fortnight  before  St.  John's  day,  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  they  proclaimed  at  their 
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but  its  result  was  the  capture  of  most  of 
the  ringleaders  in  that  district,  and  the 
flight  of  their  followers.  Of  those  taken, 
some  turned  approvers,  and  the  information 
they  gave  led  to  further  arrests,  and  the 
country  about  Navan  was  soon  effectually 
tranquillized.  One  of  the  magistrates  most 
active  in  suppressing  this  insurrection,  was 
the  reverend  Mr.  Butler,  the  chaplain  of 
the  bishop  of  Meath,  a  man  respected  for 
his  private  virtues,  but  firm  and  skilful  in 
pursuing  the  ends  of  justice.  His  activity 
had  at  a  critical  moment  so  effectually 
checked  the  spirit  of  defenderism  in  its  pro- 
gress to  the  west,  that  it  scarcely  appeared 
beyond  the  Boyne  and  the  Blackwater.  He 
continued  his  exertions,  and  proceeded 
against  the  insurgents  in  those  parts  where 
their  chief  strength  lay,  arresting  several 
persons  against  whom  he  had  informations  in 
the  baronies  of  Slane  and  Morgallion,  till  at 
length  his  exertions  were  brought  to  a  tra- 
gical close.  He  had  often  been  warned  of 
danger,  but  he  always  treated  the  threats  of 

chapels,  and  by  notice  posted  in  all  public  places, 
that  they  would  meet  in  great  numbers  on  that  day, 
at  Dingle,  and  carry  all  their  plans  into  execution. 
In  consequence  of  their  declaration,  Mr.  Mullins  got 
seventy  soldiers  from  Limerick,  who  marched  into 
Dingle  the  day  preceding  the  intended  meeting; 
and  he  gave  public  notice  that  he  would  oppose 
them.  However,  not  deterred  by  the  army,  they 
entered  the  town  in  immense  numbers,  armed  with 
guns,  pistols,  swords,  pikes,  and  scythes  mounted  on 
poles.  Mr.  Mullins,  desirous  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood,  remained  in  the  barrack  with  the  troops 
till  three  o'clock,  though  the  insurgents  were  two 
hours  in  possession  of  the  town ;  but  when  they 
began  to  commit  acts  of  violence  on  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  houses,  he  marched  out,  when  the  mob 
fired  on  them,  and  pelted  them  with  stones,  on  which, 
having  ordered  the  troops  to  fire,  they  killed  four- 
teen of  the  insurgents,  and  wounded  many  of  them ; 
after  which  they  dispersed  and  fled,  and  did  not  stop 
until  they  arrived  at  some  cliffs  over  the  sea,  which 
were  ten  miles  oft';  and  they  would  not  return  till 
they  made  peace  with  the  magistrates.  Most  of 
them  gave  information  one  against  another,  and 
they  swore  that  their  intention  was  to  have  killed 
all  the  protestant  gentlemen,  and  to  have  confiscated 
their  estates.  It  was  proved  afterwards,  that  this 
plot  was  general  in  the  county  of  Kerry ;  and  that  it 
extended  over  to  the  county  of  Limerick,  for  there 
were  persons  stationed  at  Tralee,  and  Tarbert,  and  in 
the  intervening  space,  ready  to  convey  the  event  of 
their  attack  on  Dingle ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  immense  tract  of  country  might  have  risen  at 
the  same  moment,  and  have  acted  in  concert  with 
them.  The  exemplary  punishment  of  these  insur- 
gents has  kept  the  county  of  Kerry  peaceful  ever 
since;  for,  though  it  was  organized  in  1797,  no  out- 
rages were  committed  but  in  one  place.  That 
salutary  act  of  severity  probably  saved  many  hun- 
dred lives  afterwards. 
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his  enemies  with  contempt,  until  the  25th 
of  October,  1793,  on  which  day,  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  was  shot 
through  the  body  by  some  ruffian  who  lay 
in  wait  for  him  behind  a  hedge  near  Ard- 
braccan,  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Meath. 

This  atrocious  act  roused  a  general  feel- 
ing of  indignation  and  horror.  A  public 
meeting  was  called  at  Navan,  at  which 
among  the  gentlemen  present  were  the  earl 
of  Bective,  the  right  honourable  Burton 
Conyngham,  Mr.  Foster  (the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons),  and  the  bishop  of 
Meath.  Foster  had  always  distinguished 
himself  by  his  hostile  feeling  towards  the 
catholics,  and  his  spirit  seemed  to  have 
governed  all  the  proceedings  on  the  present 
occasion.  Subscriptions  were  entered  into 
to  a  very  large  amount,  and  a  considerable 
reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  those 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Butler,  as 
well  as  smaller  rewards  for  the  discovery  of 
arms  in  the  possession  of  catholics  who  were 
not  legally  entitled  to  possess  them.  This 
led  to  domiciliary  visits  of  the  military, 
which  were  almost  as  formidable  to  the 
catholic  inhabitants  as  the  outrages  of  the 
defenders  had  been  to  the  protestants. 
Navan  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  catholics, 
one  of  whom,  named  John  Fay,  a  man  of 
some  consideration  among  his  fellow-towns- 
men, was  for  some  reason  or  other  suspected 
of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination 
of  Butler.  It  was  said  that  the  charge 
against  him  was  brought  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  odium  on  the  catholics 
at  large.  He  was  arrested  in  the  open 
street,  on  a  public  market-day,  and  hurried 
under  military  escort  to  the  county  gaol. 
An  arrest  so  unexpected,  and  conducted 
with  so  much  mystery  and  severity,  created 
a  general  alarm,  the  catholics  imagining  that 
they  were  going  to  be  involved  in  a  general 


proscription,  while  the  protestants  believed 
that  a  plot  had  been  discovered  to  massacre 
them.  There  was  thus  much  excitement 
on  both  sides,  and  there  seemed  little  pro- 
bability of  a  fair  trial.  Yet  Fay  and  some 
other  persons  attempted  to  be  implicated 
were  honourably  acquitted ;  the  evidence 
brought  against  them  was  shown  to  be  of 
the  most  infamous  description ;  and  the 
judge  himself  expressed  his  disgust  at  the 
attempt  to  ruin  an  honest  man  for  party 
purposes.  Some  months  afterwards,  a  man 
condemned  at  Trim  for  a  robbery,  confessed 
before  his  execution  that  he  was  the  mur- 
derer of  Mr.  Butler. 

The  next  trial  of  public  interest,  involved 
more  especially  the  United  Irishmen.  Afte 
their  success  in  parliament,  the  Irish  min- 
isters proceeded  to  act  with  more  rigoui 
against  the  obnoxious  societies,  and  prose- 
cutions for  political  offences  began  soon  to 
multiply.  A  rather  violent  address  to  the 
volunteers,  calling  on  them  to  arm  for  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
was  printed  by  the  society  of  United  Irish- 
men ;  and  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  who 
had  signed  it  as  chairman  of  the  society, 
having  been  active  in  distributing  it,  an 
information,  ex  officio,  was  filed  against  him 
by  the  attorney-general.  The  trial  came  on 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1794,  and  ended  in 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Rowan,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  his  friends,  who 
appealed  against  the  judgment,  but  without 
success.  The  sentence  against  Rowan  was 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  be 
imprisoned  two  years,  and  find  security  for 
his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  himself 
in  two  thousand  pounds,  and  two  securities 
in  one  thousand  pounds  each.  Similar  pro- 
secutions were  instituted  against  Simon 
Butler,  and  Oliver  Bond 
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S  the  session  of  1793 
had  been  an  unusu- 
^=  ally  long  one,  that  of 
1794  was  remarkably 
short,  nor  was  it 
distinguished  by  any 
important  measures. 
It  was  opened  on  the 
21st  of  January,  with  a  speech  in  which 
the  lord  lieutenant  spoke  of  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  as  being  in  general  suppressed, 
and  assured  the  house,  that  no  exertion 
should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  bring  the 
offenders  to  a  due  sense  of  order  and  sub- 
ordination, and  to  prevent  and  punish  the 
machinations  of  those  who  might  aim  to 
seduce  them  from  their  accustomed  loyalty 
into  acts  of  sedition  and  outrage.  The 
addresses  produced  very  little  discussion, 
and  the  only  debate,  of  any  consequence, 
during  the  whole  session,  was  that  on  Mr. 
Ponsonby's  reform  bill,  on  the  fourth  of 
March.  The  ministerial  opposition  to  this 
bill  was  led  by  sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
who  opposed  reform  as  being  but  one  step 
in  the  march  of  revolution,  and  he  pointed 
out  the  convulsions  which  were  then  tearing 
neighbouring  nations,  as  the  natural  con- 
sequences of,  what  he  termed,  a  "  reforming 
spirit."  He  referred  to  recent  declarations 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  as  proofs  of  the 
ultimate  objects  at  which  the  reformers 
aimed,  or  at  least  to  which  their  views  led. 
In  reply  to  such  arguments,  the  supporters 
of  the  measure  represented,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  French  revolution  sprang  from 
circumstances  and  causes  which  did  not  exist 
to  the  same  degree  in  this  country;  that  the 
French  revolution  ought  to  be  a  warning 
to  those  who  would  drive  the  populace  to 
desperation,  by  denying  them  just  redress 
of  grievances;  and  that  restoring  the  con- 
stitution to  its  purity  was  not  innovation. 
Very  little  was  said  on  the  ministerial  side ; 
the  speaking  was  almost  all  on  the  side  of 
the  bill ;  yet  the  alarm  caused  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  other 
societies,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  pro- 
vinces, had  so  far  broken  up  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition,  that  on  a  division  there 
were  only  forty-four  votes  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  to  a  hundred  and  forty-two  against  it. 


On  the  25th  of  March,  after  an  adjourn- 
ment of  some  days,  the  session  was  closed 
with  a  speech  full  of  declarations  of  satis- 
faction, with  a  passing  expression  of  regret 
for  the  disturbed  state  of  the  county  of 
Cork. 

The  spirit  of  insubordination  had,  in- 
deed, been  increasing  rather  than  otherwise 
during  the  winter,  and  had  spread  into  the 
south.  There  the  old  insurrection  of  the 
right-boys  was  renewed.  A  numerous  body 
of  these  misguided  people  assembled,  in  the 
month  of  February,  near  Bandon,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  swore  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  not  to  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or 
hearth-money.  They  soon  became  so  bold, 
that  they  dispersed  a  body  of  police,  at- 
tacked a  party  of  the  Carlow  militia,  and 
threatened  to  attack  the  town  of  Bandon. 
The  lawless  banditti  of  the  north,  who, 
under  the  name  of  defenders,  had  made 
such  havoc  during  the  preceding  year,  now 
carried  their  depredations  through  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Westmeath, 
Longford,  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  part  of 
Down,  and  had  increased  in  boldness  and 
ferocity.  Government  seemed  so  negligent 
of  the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  that 
the  gentlemen  and  yeomanry,  in  the  dis- 
turbed counties,  found  it  necessary  to  as- 
sociate together  in  self-defence,  and  the 
animosity  of  the  different  parties  was  thus 
increased.  The  arrest  and  condemnation 
of  Rowan  had  irritated  the  united  Irish- 
men, and  made  them  throw  aside  the  little 
moderation  which  they  had  before  observed, 
and  they  now  published  sweeping  plans  ot 
radical  reform,  declared  that  they  had  no 
hopes  of  redress  from  English  supremacy, 
and  entered  less  cautiously  into  negotiations 
with  the  French  republicans. 

The  government,  meanwhile,  continued 
their  prosecutions  for  political  offences,  one 
of  which,  that  took  place  about  this  time, 
threatened  to  compromise,  much  more 
seriously  than  anything  which  had  yet  been 
discovered,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Irishmen.  A  clergyman,  the  rev. 
William  Jackson,  who  had  been  private 
secretary  to  the  notorious  duchess  of  Kings- 
ton, imd  who  appears  to  have  deeply  im- 
bibed French  principles,  and  to  have  made 
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some  residence  in  France,  accepted  a  mis- 
sion from  the  French  government  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  discontented  party  in  Ireland. 
He  received  his  instructions  from  an  Irish- 
man, named  Madgett,  who  had  been  long 
settled  in  France,  and  then  held  a  place  in 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  Jackson  renewed  an 
intimacy  with  an  attorney,  named  Cock- 
ayne, to  whom  he  owed  money,  and  to 
whom  he  very  imprudently  communicated 
the  object  of  his  mission.  Cockayne  im- 
mediately carried  this  communication  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  bribed  him  to  accompany 
Jackson  to  Ireland  in  the  quality  of  a 
government  spy.  On  their  arrival  in  Dub- 
lin, Jackson  was  duly  introduced  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  united  Irishmen,  to  Rowan 
in  his  prison,  to  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
and  subsequently  to  Simon  Butler,  Wolfe 
Tone,  a  Dr.  Reynolds  (a  violent  revolu- 
tionist and  partizan  of  the  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Paine),  and  others.  Wolfe  Tone 
drew  up,  for  Jackson's  use,  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  Jackson  appears  to 
have  been,  like  many  of  those  engaged  in 
the  same  cause,  a  vain  ambitious  man,  with 
no  great  talent  or  discretion,  and  his  be- 
haviour so  far  alarmed  the  Irish  leaders, 
that  they  thought  it  best  to  break  oft'  all 
farther  communication  with  him.  The 
government,  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  farther 
delay,  caused  Jackson  to  be  arrested  in 
April,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  but  he 
was  not  brought  to  trial  till  the  23rd  of 
April,  1795.  The  government  had  con- 
clusive evidence  against  him,  not  only  in 
the  testimony  of  Cockayne,  but  in  his  own 
letters,  which  they  had  seized  in  their  pas- 
sage through  the  post-office  ;  but  he  had 
the  firmness  not  to  say  anything  to  com- 
promise the  persons  with  whom  he  had 
negotiated  in  Ireland — although  four  days 
were  given  him  to  consider,  after  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  against  him.  When,  at 
last,  he  was  brought  into  court  to  receive 
sentence,  he  expired  suddenly  in  the  dock, 
it  was  generally  understood  from  the  effects 
of  poison,  which  he  had  taken  to  fore- 
stal  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  Irish 
leaders  were  in  the  utmost  consternation 
and  alarm :  Tone  was  to  a  certain  degree 
inculpated  by  the  paper  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  which  he  had  given  to  Jackson,  but 
he  was  screened  for  the  present  by  the 
compassion  of  some  in  power;  Dr.  Reynolds 
fled  to  America  ;  and  Rowan,  against  whom 
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an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  pre- 
paring, made  his  escape  from  prison  during 
the  night  of  the  first  of  May,  and,  in  spite 
of  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  offered 
for  his  apprehension,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  continent.  The  leaders  of  the  catholic 
party,  and  some  men  of  influence  in  par- 
liament, exerted  themselves  in  favour  of 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
an  agreement  with  government,  by  which, 
on  his  engaging  simply  to  leave  Ireland, 
as  soon  as  he  could  settle  his  private  affairs, 
no  proceedings  were  to  be  taken  against 
him. 

The  boldness  of  the  United  Irishmen  at 
this  time,  and  their  activity  in  spreading 
sedition  by  hand-bills  and  circulars,  de- 
termined the  government  to  take  some 
direct  proceedings  against  them.  Their 
committee  had  assembled  at  their  usual 
place  of  meeting  in  Dublin,  Taylor's  Hall, 
in  Back-lane,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd 
of  May,  when  the  sheriffs,  with  a  body  of 
constables,  suddenly  broke  in  and  dispersed 
them,  and  seized  their  papers.  They  were, 
however,  not  discouraged  by  this  mark  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  their  enemies ;  but, 
from  this  time,  they  met  in  greater  secrecy, 
and  the  danger  which  they  knew  hung 
over  them,  seems  to  have  hurried  them 
into  more  desperate  measures.  They  still 
talked  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  catholic 
emancipation,  as  the  ultimate  objects  of 
their  aim  ;  but,  under  these  pretences,  they 
were  following  fast  in  the  track  of  the 
wildest  political  speculators  of  the  age. 

It  was  during  this  year  that,  in  England, 
a  large  part  of  the  old  Rockingham  party, 
alarmed  by  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Europe,  decided  on  joining  Pitt's  adminis- 
tration, and  among  the  accessions  to  the 
ministerial  party  by  this  act  were  the  duke 
of  Portland  and  earls  Fitzwilliam  and 
Spencer  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  Burke, 
Wyndham,  and  others,  in  the  commons.  It 
was  understood  that  one  consequence  of 
this  new  coalition  was  to  be  a  change  of 
policy  in  Ireland,  and,  while  the  catholics 
looked  forwards  to  the  completion  of  their 
emancipation,  the  patriotic  party  in  the  par- 
liament were  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of 
the  recal  of  the  chief  governor,  whose  ad- 
ministration they  had  so  bitterly  censured. 
The  duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  a  secretary  of  state  in  England, 
with  the  special  care  of  Irish  affairs,  and  it 
was  understood  that  earl  Fitzwilliam  would 
take  the  lord  lieutenancy.  Ponsonby  and 
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Grattan,  the  two  leaders  of  the  Irish  whigs, 
were  called  over  to  England,  and  held  con- 
sultations both  with  the  duke  of  Portland 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  entire  emancipation  of  the 
catholics  was  a  condition  of  the  new  ap- 
pointment. At  length,  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, earl  Fitzwilliam's  appointment  was 
officially  announced,  and  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1795,  he  landed  in  Ireland  and 
took  possession  of  his  government.  Con- 
sidering it  necessary  to  secure  his  own 
influence  by  some  changes  in  the  Irish 
ministry,  the  new  lord  lieutenant  proceeded 
at  once  to  displace  the  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general  (Wolfe  and  Toler),  and  Mr.  Beres- 
ford,  whose  influence  was  especially  ob- 
noxious to  the  catholic  party.  One  of  these 
offices  was  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
and  Grattan  supported  the  ministry  without 
taking  office. 

The  arrival  of  earl  Fitzwilliam  was  a  sub- 
ject of  general  rejoicing.  On  the  7th  of 
January  the  catholics  of  Dublin  presented  a 
congratulatory  address,  which  was  followed 
by  others  from  bodies  of  catholics  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  It  was  remarked 
by  many  that  these  addresses  expressed 
much  less  gratitude  for  the  concessions 
already  granted  than  expectation  of  further 
emancipation  ;  but  they  certainly  exhibited 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  good  intentions 
of  the  new  administration.  It  was  also 
remarked  that  among  the  signatures  to 
some  of  them  were  those  of  men  who  had 
been  the  most  active  in  spreading  sedition, 
and  some  of  whom  lay  under  strong  sus- 
picions of  treasonable  practices.  All  eyes, 
however,  were  turned  towards  the  opening 
of  parliament,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  1795.  The  lord  lieutenant's 
speech  exceeded  the  usual  length  of  such 
documents ;  it  related  chiefly  to  foreign 
affairs,  and  to  the  war  in  which  England  was 
then  engaged  with  France.  "  We  are  en- 
gaged," he  said,  "in  an  arduous  contest; 
the  time  calls  not  only  for  great  fortitude 
and  an  unusual  share  of  public  spirit,  but 
for  much  constancy  and  perseverance.  You 
are  engaged  with  a  power  which,  under  the 
ancient  forms  of  its  internal  arrangement, 
was  always  highly  formidable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  Lately  this  power  has 
assumed  a  new  shape,  but  with  the  same 
ambition,  with  much  more  extensive  and 
systematic  designs,  far  more  effective,  and 
without  comparison  more  dreadful  in  the 
certain  consequences  of  its  eventual  success ; 


it  threatens  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
subversion  of  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  every  state  in  Europe  ;  an  enemy  to  them 
all,  it  is  actuated  with  a  peculiar  animosity 
against  these  kingdoms,  not  only  as  the 
natural  protection  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  but  also  because,  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  legal,  humane,  and  rational 
freedom,  we  seem  to  reproach  that  false  and 
spurious  liberty,  which  in  reality  is  an  igno- 
minious servitude,  tending  to  extinguish  all 
good  acts,  to  generate  nothing  but  impiety, 
crime,  disorder,  and  ferocious  manners,  and 
to  end  in  wretchedness  and  general  deso- 
lation. To  guard  his  people  from  the  en- 
terprises of  this  dangerous  and  malignant 
power,  and  for  the  protection  of  all  civilised 
society  against  the  inroads  of  anarchy,  his 
majesty  has  availed  himself  of  every  national 
aid,  foreign  and  domestic ;  he  has  called 
upon  the  skill,  courage,  and  experience  of 
all  his  subjects,  wheresoever  dispersed.  And 
you  must  be  duly  sensible,  in  such  a  crisis 
as  the  present,  which  rarely  occurs  in  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  of  the  advantage  of 
thus  endeavouring  to  profit  by  the  united 
strength  and  zeal  of  every  description  of  his 
subjects.  I  have  to  assure  you  of  his  ma- 
jesty's most  cheerful  concurrence  in  every 
measure  which  your  wisdom  and  compre- 
hensive patriotism  shall  point  out  for  this 
salutary  purpose." 

Grattan  undertook  a  task  to  which,  of 
late  years,  he  had  not  been  accustomed, 
that  of  moving  the  address.  He  spoke 
principally  on  the  necessity  of  joining 
heartily  in  the  war,  and  of  the  dangers 
which  were  to  be  apprehended  from  France 
and  its  mistaken  views  of  liberty.  "No 
nation,"  said  he,  "  understands  liberty,  per- 
haps, better  than  you  do.  Did  you  in 
your  struggles  ever  imagine  such  a  species 
of  liberty  ?  Her  liberty  is  death,  and  her 
state  bedlam.  Where  the  sceptre  is  broken 
into  ten  thousand  scorpions  in  the  hands  of 
ten  thousand  maniacs,  scourging  one  an- 
other for  offences  that  are  only  exceeded 
by  the  barbarity  with  which  they  are 
punished  ;  however,  that  is  not  now  the 
question,  nor  is  the  question  on  the  causes 
of  the  war,  but  the  actual  state  of  it — the 
danger  of  Europe;  the  danger  of  Ireland; 
and  as  formerly  you  struggled  for  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  in  opposition  to  the  claim 
of  the  British  parliament,  so  now  you  con- 
tend in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain  for 
that  constitution  against  France,  and  for 
that  constitution  with  everything  beside  in- 
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eluded,  you  fight  for  your  island.  The 
principles  of  such  a  revolution,  the  active 
nature  of  its  framers,  the  natural  genius  of 
the  people,  the  hopes  of  acquisition,  and  the 
love  of  intrigue,  the  doctrines  they  promul- 
gate, and  the  alarms  they  give,  find  or  make 
an  enemy  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Such  a 
revolution  must  be  a  war.  The  energy  of 
a  republic,  the  mass  of  her  people  opposed 
to  the  redundancy  of  the  population  of  other 
nations,  and  the  mass  of  her  property  op- 
posed to  the  redundancy  of  the  riches  of 
other  nations,  accompany  her  to  the  field. 
The  depreciation  of  their  credit,  the  accu- 
mulation of  their  debt,  the  loss  of  their 
people — tilings  which  in  ordinary  estimation 
sink  a  nation — have  no  effect  to  diminish 
her  exertion,  or,  I  know  not  what  to  call 
them,  her  agonies  or  her  convulsions.  The 
throne  of  Spain  flies  before  her — the  petty 
princes  of  the  German  states  disappear — the 
Prussian  retires,  and  the  Hollander  nego- 
tiates. Thus  the  question,  instead  of  being 
one  affecting  her  own  existence,  goes  to  the 
existence  of  Europe  ;  she  finds  one  empire, 
and  one  empire  only,  that  stops  her  pro- 
gress— Great  Britain.  She  alone  is  capable 
to  inspire  the  mass  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe,  and  bring  into  action  their  chaos  of 
forms  without  force,  troops  without  re- 
sources, and  discipline  without  enterprize. 
Against  her  is  directed  all  the  force  of 
France.  The  British  empire  therefore  was 
to  be  humbled  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  the  sea  was  to  be  eased  of  her  fleet. 
Thus  you  see  the  war  goes  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  universal  empire  on  the  ruins 
of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ques- 
tion before  you  is,  what  part  shall  be  taken 
by  Ireland?  The  question  is,  not  whether 
in  every  war  you  will  take  part  with  Eng- 
land, but  whether  there  is  any  in  which  you 
will  stand  by  her ;  for  if  you  fail  her  now, 
she  will  probably  have  no  other  opportunity 
to  want,  now  you  desert  her.  Vulnerable  in 
Flanders,  vulnerable  in  Holland,  she  is  mor- 
tal here.  Here  will  be  the  engines  of  war — 
the  arsenal  of  French  artillery,  the  station 
of  the  French  navy — and  through  this 
wasted  and  disembowelled  land  will  be 
poured  the  fiery  contents  of  their  artillery. 
As  the  British  empire  must  be  saved  on  the 
continent,  so  it  may  be  overthrown  in 
Ireland." 

The  addresses  passed  without  a  division. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  the  grand 

measure  of  the  session  was  to  be  a  bill   to 

complete  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics 
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by  qualifying  them  to  sit  in  parliament ; 
and  lord  Fitzwilliam  afterwards  declared 
that  he  had  been  sent  over  with  full  au- 
thority to  pass  such  a  measure.  The  ca- 
tholics throughout  the  kingdom  were  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  petitions  support- 
ing their  claims  crowded  into  the  house  of 
commons  daily.  The  lord  lieutenant  had 
entrusted  the  management  of  this  final 
measure  in  the  commons  to  Grattan,  and  on 
the  12th  of  February  that  gentleman  ob- 
tained leave  to  bring  in  his  bill.  This  step 
had  scarcely  been  taken,  when  earl  Fitz- 
william received  intimation  that  the  British 
ministers  were  displeased  at  the  dismissals 
with  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
commence  his  Irish  administration,  and  that 
they  disapproved  of  the  granting  further  re- 
lief to  the  catholics.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  rumours  were  diligently  spread 
abroad  that  the  new  lord  lieutenant  was 
about  to  be  recalled. 

The  real  motives  for  the  recal  of  earl  Fitz- 
william remain  still  involved  in  considerable 
mystery  ;  but,  all  circumstances  considered, 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  his  appointment 
was  ever  designed  to  be  a  permanent  one. 
He  was  sent  over  at  a  critical  moment,  per- 
haps to  amuse  parties  whilst  the  government 
consolidated  its  strength.  He  declared  him- 
self that  he  had  done  nothing  which  was  not 
fully  justified  by  his  instructions,  and  min- 
isters sheltered  themselves  from  giving  any 
explanation  of  their  conduct  under  the  cloak 
of  official  secrecy.  From  this  moment  earl 
Fitzwilliam  remained  lord  lieutenant  only 
in  name,  until  the  24th  of  March,  when  he 
resigned  the  government  of  Ireland  into  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  lord 
Fitzgibbon,  as  lords  justices,  and  returned 
to  England,  where  his  recal  was  the  subject 
of  warm  debates  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, as  it  had  already  been  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland.  Out  of  the  house,  the 
general  feeling  of  regret  and  alarm  at  the 
recal  of  earl  Fitzwilliam  was  too  strongly 
expressed  to  be  mistaken.  On  the  day  of 
his  departure  the  shops  in  Dublin  were  shut, 
and  the  whole  city  put  on  mourning.  His 
carriage  was  drawn  to  the  water-side  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  Five 
days  after,  earl  Camden,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  arrived  in  Dublin,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  call  out  the  mili- 
tary to  repress  the  rage  of  the  populace. 

In  spite  of  the  change  in  the  govern- 
ment, Grattan's  catholic  relief  bill  was  duly 
brought  on,  and  the  second  reading  fixed 
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for  the  4th  of  May.  On  that  day  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  was  led  by  the  solicitor- 
general,  who  described  it  as  a  plan  to  over- 
throw entirely  the  constitution  established 
by  the  revolution  of  eighty-eight.  His  mo- 
tion, that  the  bill  should  be  rejected,  was 
seconded  by  lord  Kingsborough,  who  said, 
"  This  bill  is  to  take  the  power  from  the 
protestants  to  give  it  to  catholics.  For 
nineteen  years  that  I  have  sat  in  parliament, 
I  have  voted  for  every  indulgence  being- 
granted  to  the  catholics  except  the  elective 
franchise,  to  which  I  objected  upon  account 
of  its  conferring  political  power.  I  have 
been  a  steady  friend  to  the  catholics ;  but  I 
never  would  give  up  the  protestant  interest, 
or  take  any  step  to  destroy  the  church  of 
Ireland.  I  own,  sir,  that  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  catholics  has  been  such  of 
late  as  not  to  encourage  any  man  to  grant 
them  any  further  concessions ;  not  that  I 
mean  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  whole 
body,  for  I  have  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  many  catholics  of  most  re- 
putable character,  and  who  would  be  an 
ornament  to  any  nation  ;  but  of  late  the 
country  has  been  disturbed,  and  I  think 
those  disturbances  arise  from  the  conduct 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  catholic  com- 
mittee ;  I  allude  particularly  to  their  clubs 
and  meetings,  and  to  a  circular  letter  of 
Mr.  Edward  Byrne,  about  two  years  ago, 
informing  the  catholics,  '  that  they  were 
to  be  turned  out  of  their  farms  to  make 
room  for  protestants,'  so  great  was  the  spi- 
rit of  electioneering.  The  poor  people  in 
Connaught,  thus  deceived,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent this,  attacked  the  protestants,  robbed 
them  of  their  arms,  plundered  and  murdered 
them.  In  the  south  some  disturbances  took 
place  on  the  same  account;  some  of  the 
rioters  acknowledged,  that  persons  had  come 
from  Dublin  swearing  them  to  rise  and 
punish  the  protestants  for  intending  to  turn 
them  out  of  their  farms.  The  United  Irish- 
men, and  the  catholic  committee,  who  are, 
I  believe,  one  and  the  same  body,  joined  in 
exciting  mischief  in  the  country,  by  pub- 
lications and  speeches,  endeavouring  to  raise 
rebellion.  What  was  their  language  in 
Francis-street  chapel  ?  '  to  separate  the  two 
countries — that  Ireland,  but  for  the  British 
connection,  would  be  happy,  and  of  some 
consequence  in  the  world,'  &c.  They  called 
on  the  soldiers  to  desert  their  king  and 
country,  and  support  them.  When  the 
common  people  hear  such  language  from 
those  from  whom  they  expect  truth,  is  their 


conduct  surprising  ?  I  have  attended  the 
assizes  in  some  of  the  disturbed  counties, 
and  I  have  there  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  efforts  used  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people,  by  hand-bills  and  emissaries 
sent  down  for  the  purpose,  informing  them 
of  grievous  taxes  which  were  to  be  laid  on  ; 
that  never  existed  but  in  those  publications, 
and  in  the  minds  of  those  incendiaries  (the 
committee-men  and  the  United  Irishmen 
who  framed  them).  These  are  the  causes  of 
the  disturbances.  I  should  be  sorry  to  give 
up  the  power  of  the  protestants  to  such  at- 
tempts to  bully  the  legislature  ;  I  would 
cheerfully  lose  my  life  and  property  in  sup- 
port of  the  constitution  in  church  and  state, 
and  I  do  not  desire  to  live  longer  than  they 
exist." 

Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  supported  the 
bill,  as  he  had  hitherto  supported  every 
measure  of  relief  to  the  catholics.  He  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  alarm  which  this 
bill  had  excited  was  unfounded,  and  not 
justified  either  by  the  character  of  the  ca- 
tholics or  by  the  danger  of  the  protestant 
establishment.  "  As  to  the  general  system 
of  the  popery  laws,"  he  said,  "  so  long  as  I 
have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  they  have  appeared  to  me  to  be 
neither  sound  in  policy,  nor  justified  in 
principle ;  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
equal  benefit  and  equal  control,  which  is 
the  perfection  of  all  human  government, 
and  the  peculiar  pride  of  our  happy  con- 
stitution ;  and  if  my  humble  efforts  in  their 
mitigation  have  at  any  time  been  limited  in 
their  extent,  if  they  did  not  at  all  times 
satisfy  the  impatience  of  pursuit,  it  was  be- 
cause I  thought  it  necessary  to  compromise 
with  the  temper  of  the  times  ;  to  consult 
conciliation  rather  than  contest,  accommo- 
dation rather  than  achievement ;  for  I  al- 
ways thought  (and  I  think  so  still)  that  we 
should  assimilate,  in  order  to  incorporate ; 
and  that  concession  and  conciliation  should 
go  hand  in  hand ;  and  therefore,  sir,  when 
the  Roman  catholics  came  forward,  under 
the  title  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the 
laws,  to  solicit  a  participation  of  common 
privilege  and  common  condition,  it  is  with 
no  small  degree  of  indignation  that  I  see 
any  part  of  their  body,  however  small,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  betrayed  into  an  intem- 
perance that  may  appear  to  justify  their 
former  opponents,  or  tend  to  alienate  their 
old  friends ;  if  not  to  alienate,  to  render 
them  impotent  in  their  service.  For  myself, 
I  declare,  if  I  thought  some  of  their  recent 
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publications  were  a  faithful  representation 
of  their  principles  or  their  purposes  ;  if  I 
were  not  convinced  that  that  is  not  the  fact, 
I  should  not  think  myself  justified  in  stand- 
ing up  their  advocate  at  this  day ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  they  have  been  traduced  by 
some  of  their  orators,  and  some  of  their  his- 
torians, and  under  that  conviction,  and  that 
only,  I  act.  Certainly,  sir,  the  laws,  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  subordination  and  the 
order  of  good  government,  should  in  their 
operation  be  equal  and  indifferent ;  if  pos- 
sible, like  the  sun  they  should  '  shine  upon 
all  alike.'  However,  where  there  has  been  a 
long  privation  of  light,  prudence  requires 
that  the  restoration  of  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  gradual  proportions,  otherwise  it 
might  operate  rather  to  dazzle  than  to 
direct ;  rather  to  wound  the  organ,  than 
illuminate  the  object.  But  after  eighty 
years  of  general  enforcement,  and  twenty 
years  of  gradual  relaxation,  it  is  reasonable 
that  we  should  consider  at  least  with  a  tem- 
perate mind,  whether  any  just  cause  sub- 
sists which  should  induce  us  to  retain  even 
a  remnant  of  this  system.  At  the  same  time 
that  I  express  (as  I  have  always  done)  my 
disapprobation  of  these  laws,  it  is  but  just 
that  we  should  look  to  their  origin,  as  well 
as  their  operation  :  in  which  view,  although 
I  disapprove  the  principle,  I  cannot  censure 
or  animadvert  on  our  ancestors  for  having 
adopted  them.  There  was  something  sin- 
gular and  critical  in  the  conjuncture  that 
pressed  forcibly  on  the  temper  and  condition 
of  their  time,  which  was  their  apology,  if  not 
their  justification." 

After  having  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
history  and  character  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  catholics,  sir  Hercules  reverted 
to  the  democratic  principles  which  it  had 
been  urged  were  connected  with  the  bill  now 
before  the  house.  "  It  has  been  said,  that 
a  parliamentary  reform  (as  it  is  called)  must 
be  the  consequence  of  your  agreeing  to  this 
bill.  If  I  could  foresee  such  a  consequence; 
if  I  could  be  persuaded  that  this  measure 
would  be  auxiliary  to  that  tremendous  no- 
tion of  innovation  ;  that  rash  experiment  on 
established  rights  and  settled  happiness ; 
that  delusive  project  of  a  representation 
unknown  to  our  constitution,  and  subver- 
sive of  its  principles  ;  if  I  could  consider 
this  measure  as  conducing  to  such  an  event, 
I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  give  it  my 
decided  opposition.  But  I  cannot  see  how 
admitting  some  of  the  Roman  catholic  aris- 
tocracy into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  con- 
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stitution,  should  inspire  them  with  a  wish  to 
alter  or  to  subvert  it.  If  the  Roman  catholic 
gentlemen  were  admitted  to  an  equal  ca- 
pacity of  sitting  in  parliament  with  the  pro- 
testant,  I  cannot  see  what  should  induce  a 
discrimination  of  sentiment  between  them 
concerning  this  subject;  but  if  they  were  to 
be  deluded  into  such  an  enterprise,  their 
energy  would  be  lost.  When  the  Roman 
catholics,  under  the  title  of  their  loyalty  and 
submission  to  the  laws,  solicit  to  be  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  constitution,  they 
have  great  weight  from  the  reasonableness 
of  their  pretensions  ;  but  if  afterward  they 
were  to  come  forward,  desiring  that  the  con- 
stitution, which  had  just  embraced  them, 
should  be  altered,  or  accommodated  to  their 
fancy,  their  demand  would  be  so  unjus- 
tifiable, that  with  all  their  numbers,  they 
would  be  impotent.  I  know  very  well  that 
some  men,  more  devoted  to  turbulence  than 
toleration,  have  by  a  suspicious  connection, 
affected  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Roman  catholics,  in  order  to  apply  the  au- 
thority of  their  numbers,  and  of  the  justness 
of  their  cause,  to  their  own  dangerous  pro- 
jects. I  know  very  well  too,  that  in  the 
great  body  of  the  catholics  themselves,  some 
may  be  found  of  such  a  turbulent  spirit  as 
concession  would  not  conciliate,  as  privilege 
would  not  satisfy,  or  tranquillity  delight ; 
but  in  the  former  instance,  the  artifice  is  too 
obvious  to  be  dangerous;  in  the  latter,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  judge  the  many  for  the 
crimes  of  the  few.  I  have  addressed  myself 
to  every  argument  which  has  occurred  to  me  ; 
and  I  have  expressed  my  sentiments  with 
impartiality  at  least  on  this  great  subject. 
I  cannot  be  alarmed  by  dangers  that  have 
long  since  passed  away,  nor  will  I  combat 
superstitions,  which  I  know  are  obsolete. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  people  ; 
we  have  already  placed  them  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, as  that  they  must  perceive  (if  they  are 
not  blind  to  the  condition  of  the  world)  that 
no  political  alteration  can  improve  their 
condition  ;  that  no  part  of  the  terraqueous 
globe  can  furnish  them  with  so  good  or 
happy  a  government  as  their  own.  As  an 
enthusiast  to  the  English  constitution,  I 
would  pursue  the  spirit  of  equal  benefit  and 
equal  control,  that  rational  principle  of 
English  equality,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
speculation,  that  the  people  may  be  led,  by 
the  comparison,  the  more  to  detest  the 
equality  of  the  French  democracy  ;  to 
which,  if  they  turn  their  eyes,  they  will  see 
not  equal  rights  but  equal  wrongs — an 
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equality,  not  of  property,  but  of  poverty. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  France,  nor  in  any 
country  which  they  have  conciliated  or 
conquered,  whom  it  has  not  impoverished  ; 
the  rich  are  plundered  and  the  poor  are  not 
enriched  ;  the  fountains  are  dried  up  that 
used  to  supply  the  wages  of  industry,  the 
speculations  of  commerce,  the  recompense  of 
industry,  or  the  endowment  of  genius.  The 
common  beggar  has  lost  his  inheritance 
in  the  bounty  of  the  affluent ;  the  whole  is 
general  depression — universal  degradation." 
The  new  feature  in  this  long  debate,  was 
the  frequent  reference  to  the  political  agi- 
tation of  the  day,  for  democracy  and  repub- 
licanism were  now  the  great  bugbears  held 
up  to  enforce  every  ministerial  measure,  or 
oppose  every  popular  motion.  The  con- 
nection between  the  catholics  and  the 
United  Irishmen  was  the  chief  topic  of  a 
long  speech  against  the  bill  by  Mr.  R. 
Johnson  (member  for  Hillsborough).  After 
speaking  of  the  proceedings  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  the  participation  in  them  by  the 
catholic  committee,  and  of  the  equivocal 
position  between  them  of  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,  he  proceeded  to  ask,  "  Can  the  papists 
deny  a  knowledge  of  the  acts  flowing  from 
these  principles  ?  The  flight  and  outlawry 
of  Mr.  Rowan  and  Mr.  Tandy,  were  public  ; 
the  imprisonment  of  the  others,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  society,  were  public  ;  that 
Mr.  Tone  was  involved  in  the  treason  of 
Doctor  Jackson,  was  public ;  since  the 
month  of  June  last,  the  indictment  against 
Jackson,  containing  the  paper  of  inform- 
ation to  France,  drawn  by  Tone,  was  public ; 
yet  it  is  this  very  Mr.  Tone,  the  papists,  in 
the  month  of  April  last,  attempt  to  adorn 
by  their  thanks,  and  actually  rewarded  with 
their  money.  But  with  a  pretended  three 
millions  in  the  train  of  their  committee, 
with  a  junction  in  persons  and  in  principles 
with  the  United  Irishmen,  with  defenders 
rising  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  the 
wealthy  plundered,  the  feeble  and  unre- 
sisting slaughtered,  this  papist  committee 
were  not  hardy  enough  to  venture  the  pre- 
sent proposition  to  parliament  !  They  de- 
sired no  more  than  the  elective  franchise  ; 
and  in  their  proceedings  of  October,  1792, 
they  avowed  that  '  they  would  satisfactorily 
acquiesce  in  having  the  king,  the  house  of 
peers,  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  church 
of  Ireland,  exclusively  protestant!'  To 
sustain  them  in  the  boldness  of  the  present 
attempt,  they  wanted  one  junction  more — 
they  wanted  a  junction  with  a  lord  lieu- 
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tenant,  who  would  be  ready  to  agree  with 
the  king's  ministers  to  postpone  a  question 
which  his  friends  here  fomented  and  brought 
forward ;  they  wanted  a  junction  with  a 
minister  who  would  be  ready  to  bring  down 
the  whole  artillery  of  government,  plant  it 
on  the  walls  of  Francis-street  chapel,  and 
by  the  hands  of  a  mob,  batter  the  parliament 
of  the  kingdom  ;  they  sought  for  that  junc- 
tion and  they  found  it !  The  men,  whom 
(in  their  own  words)  I  have  described  to  you, 
you  have  seen  seated  at  the  table,  and  known 
to  be  closeted  in  the  counsels,  of  the  very 
person  whom  you  have  clothed  in  the  robes 
and  seated  on  the  throne  of  your  sovereign. 
In  reviewing '  thus  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  have  occurred  from  the  year 
1791  to  this  time,  in  comparing  their  con- 
nection and  their  tendencies,  you  arrive  at 
the  true  ground  of  this  question  ;  you  dis- 
cover the  characters  of  the  persons  who 
urged  it  forward,  and  the  ends  to  which 
their  labours  have  been  directed.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  year  1791  was  a  period  when 
the  nation  was  powerful  and  the  government 
without  embarrassment ;  the  tone  of  the 
papists  was  then  modest,  their  object  was 
moderate,  and  they  gave  the  instance  of  their 
having  chosen  a  period  of  prosperity  to  urge 
their  pretensions,  as  the  evidence  of  the 
justice  of  their  claim,  of  their  loyalty,  and 
of  their  integrity.  They  were  not  even 
contented  with  a  general  evidence  of  their 
conduct;  they  added  a  solemn  declaration 
of  their  principles.  They  entered  into  an 
awful  contract  with  their  king  and  his  par- 
liament, and  declared  'that  they  ought  to  be 
considered  as  public  foes  who  should  urge 
such  a  claim  at  any  other  time  than  a  time 
of  public  tranquillity.'  They  went  still 
further ;  lest  any  doubt  should  be  enter- 
tained of  the  extent  of  their  views  and  the 
purity  of  their  intentions,  they  published  a 
solemn  declaration  of  their  wishes.  On  the 
4th  of  February,  1792,  they  bounded  by 
specific  lines,  and  defined  by  specific  terms, 
the  extent  and  nature  of  their  object ;  they 
closed  with  their  fellow-subjects  and  with 
the  legislature  for  ever.  But  the  splendid 
sun  of  imperial  prosperity  which  had  called 
forth  this  harvest  of  honour,  generosity, 
and  good  faith,  was  soon  to  set — the  night 
of  foreign  war  and  domestic  treason,  over- 
spread the  land ;  then,  in  the  hope  that  the 
darkness  would  conceal  the  crime,  was  this 
wholesome  crop  trodden  under  foot ;  then 
was  sought  for,  with  a  profligate  industry, 
every  poisonous  weed  that  the  wealth  and 
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luxuriance  of  the  times  had  unhappily  given 
vigour  to  ;   then,  instead  of  humble  petitions 
and  appeals  to  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of 
the  legislature,  were  heard  and  seen  illegal 
conventions  illegally  summoned;  then  did 
those   conventions  publish  saucy  invectives 
against  that  constitution,  of  whose  blessings 
they  at  the  same  instant  sought  the  benefit; 
then  did  they  call  that  corrupt  by  the  inter- 
mixture with  which  they  desired  to  purify 
and  adorn  themselves;  then  did   they  fling 
with  a  vulgar  malignity,  opprobrious  epithets 
at  the  heads  of  those  very  ministers  whose 
wisdom    they  had  before    applauded ;    and 
to   whose   liberality    they    had    bowed   as 
grateful  debtors  ;    then,  and,  not  till  then, 
was    seen    the    horrible    audacity    of  men, 
daring  enough  with  one  hand  to  hold  out  an 
humble  petition  beseeching  the  favour  of  a 
beneficent  sovereign,  and  in  the  other  hand 
grasping    an    union   with    the    imprisoned 
libeller,  the   outlawed  felon,   and  the   con- 
victed traitor;  the  horrible  audacity  of  men 
claiming  a  right  to  repose  in  the  arms  of  the 
constitution,   and  at  the  same  instant  ap- 
plauding the  disturbers  of  our  peace,  and 
consoling  the  traitor  of   our  king !      You 
have  now  seen  the  popish  committee  con- 
nected  with  the   ministers    of    the    crown 
and   leaders  in  parliament ;  you  have  seen 
that  popish  committee  connected  with  the 
popish  convention,  and  both  connected  with 
the  United  Irishmen  and  Mr.  Tone !  Trained 
within   the  body  of  the   United  Irishmen, 
and  issuing  forth  in  substantial  treason,  you 
have   seen   those  '  clamorous  harbingers  of 
blood    and  death,'  Mr.   Hamilton  Rowan, 
Mr.  Tone,  and  Mr.  Jackson  ;  you  have  seen 
the  sufferings  of  some  criminals  alleviated, 
and  the  talents  of  others  rewarded  by  sub- 
scriptions raised  by  the    efforts    of    those 
committees  and  conventions ;  you  have  seen 
the  accomplice  of  treason  secretary  to  po- 
pish delegates,  laying  a  popish  petition  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne  ;   thus  connected  by 
one  unbroken  chain,  you  perceive,  sir,  the 
minister  and  the  traitor.     It  may  be  said, 
though,  that  their  intentions  were  not  sim- 
ilar; I  am  bound  to  hope  it  and  to  believe 
it.     But  these  who  admit  the  intimacy  oi 
connection,   yet  deny  the  similarity  of  in- 
tention, should  be  reminded  of  the  common 
experiments    made   on   the  subtilty   of  the 
electric    fluid,    which,    when    the    bar    is 
charged,   if  an  hundred  men  were  to  join 
hands,  will  communicate  the  shock  from  the 
first  to  the  last.     Modern  patriotism  is  to 
the   mind  as  the  elemental   fire   is    to    the 
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body ;  and  that  shock  which  commences  in 
the  cell  of  Newgate,  may  terminate  at  last 
within  the  walls  of  parliament !  But  am 
[  hold  enough  to  accuse  three  millions  of  j 
the  king's  subjects  with  cultivating  such 
3rinciples  and  holding  such  conduct  ?  God 
forbid !  human  nature,  sir,  is  not  so  de- 
praved, as  that  you  could  find  in  any  cli- 
mate, or  under  any  government,  three 
millions  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  goodness. 
The  million  is  always  honest,  always  sim-  j 
pie ;  it  means  its  own  happiness.  But  to 
be  led  and  to  follow  is  the  inevitable  nature  ! 
of  the  million.  The  conduct  and  the  de- 
signs of  the  leaders,  therefore,  are  the  only 
sources  of  true  information  to  the  legis- 
lator. The  wretched  peasant,  whose  head 
is  counted  to  swell  this  awful  number, 
knows  nothing  of  the  means  to  be  used,  or 
the  ends  to  be  obtained.  He  is  called  upon 
by  his  priest  to  subscribe,  and  he  is  told 
that  Mr.  Grattan  is  to  relieve  him  from  rent 
and  wretchedness;  the  innocent  man  blesses 
Mr.  Grattan,  and  subscribes  the  little  pro- 
duce of  his  sweat.  The  miserable  dupe, 
plundered  of  his  scanty  earning,  returns  to 
his  cottage,  and  sunk  in  repose,  dreams  of 
nothing  but  less  labour  for  himself,  and 
more  food  and  raiment  for  his  children. 
But  this  innocent  man,  sir,  is,  under  the 
guidance  of  such  leaders,  the  more  danger- 
ous as  he  is  the  more  innocent.  I  therefore 
deem  it  inexpedient  to  admit  such  leaders 
to  any  share  of  power;  we  should  be  the 
more  careful,  sir,  in  a  country  where  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  the  science  of  all,  and  obe- 
dience the  habit  of  none.  But  we  are  told 
by  lord  Fitzwilliam,  that  '  these  men  will 
rebel  if  we  do  not  comply.'  Why,  sir,  if 
they  will  rebel,  if  their  loyalty  is  so  loose  a 
cloak  as  to  be  thrown  off  in  every  contest 
for  rank  and  power — let  them  rebel !  Is  it 
not  better  they  should  rebel  as  they  are, 
than  we  should  admit  them  to  draw  their 
swords  in  the  presence  of  the  throne  itself, 
and  let  treason  stalk  within  the  walls  of  par- 
liament." 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  speech  of 
this  eventful  evening,  was  that  of  Arthur 
O'Connor,  who  sat  as  member  for  Philips- 
town,  in  King's  county,  for  which  place  he 
was  Drought  in  by  his  uncle,  lord  Longue- 
ville,  a  stanch  supporter  of  government. 
It  was  his  first  speech  in  parliament,  and 
his  last ;  for  his  uncle  was  so  offended  at 
the  liberal  sentiments  he  then  avowed,  that 
next  morning  he  sent  for  him,  and  desired 
him  to  resign  his  seat,  and  the  nephew 
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immediately  obeyed.  O'Connor  applied 
himself  particularly  to  shew  that  the  total 
emancipation  of  the  catholics  was  no  attack 
on  the  protestant  constitution,  and  that  it 
did  not  imply  the  triumph  of  republican- 
ism, and  he  urged  the  necessity  of  giving 
satisfaction  to  a  whole  people,  who  were 
suffering.  "  Be  assured,"  he  said,  "  the 
people  of  this  country  will  no  longer  bear 
that  their  welfare  should  be  made  the  sport 
of  a  few  family  factions ;  be  assured  they 
are  convinced  their  true  interest  consists  in 
putting  down  men  of  self-creation,  who 
have  no  object  in  view  but  that  of  aggran- 
dising themselves  and  their  families,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  ;  and  in  setting  up 
men  who  shall  represent  the  nation,  who 
shall  be  accountable  to  the  nation,  and 
who  shall  do  the  business  of  the  nation. 
And  if  I  could  bring  my  mind  to  suspect 
that  my  catholic  countrymen,  after  they 
had  been  embodied  in  the  constitution, 
amidst  their  protestant  and  presbyterian 
fellow-citizens,  would  basely  desert  the 
common  cause  of  our  general  freedom,  by 
enlisting  under  the  banners  of  this  or  that 
family  monopolist,  I  should  conceive  that, 
in  having  been  the  advocate  for  their 
emancipation,  I  had  been  the  advocate  for 
their  disgrace.  But  honour,  interest,  and 
the  rising  spirit  of  the  nation,  forbid  such 
unworthy  suspicions.  If  I  were  to  judge 
by  the  dead  silence  with  which  this  is  re- 
ceived, I  should  suspect  what  I  have  said 
was  not  very  palatable  to  some  men  in  this 
house.  But  I  have  not  risked  connexions 
endeared  to  me  by  every  tie  of  blood  and 
friendship,  to  support  one  set  of  men  in 
preference  to  another.  I  have  hazarded 
too  much,  to  allow  the  breath  of  calumny 
to  taint  the  objects  I  have  had  in  view, 
from  the  part  I  have  taken.  Immutable 
principles,  on  which  the  happiness  and 
liberty  of  my  countrymen  depend,  convey 
to  my  mind  the  only  substantial  boon  for 
which  great  sacrifices  should  be  made.  I 
might  allay  the  fears  of  the  protestant 
monopolists  for  what,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  political  bigotry,  they  call  their  pro- 
testant ascendancy,  by  stating,  that  as  the 
boroughs  continue  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
testant proprietors,  centuries  must  pass 
away  before  the  catholics  can  participate, 
in  any  considerable  portion,  of  the  politi- 
cal power  of  their  country.  But  I  am 
contending  for  the  purity  of  the  consti- 
tution— not  for  its  abuses.  I  disclaim 
contending  for  catholic  freedom,  in  the 


hope  that  the  grant  may  be  a  dead  letter. 
I  disclaim  contending  for  catholic  freedom, 
in  the  hope  that  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  my  country  may  continue  to  be  mono- 
polized, in  the  same  manner,  after  their 
emancipation,  as  they  were  before.  But  I 
here  avow  myself  the  zealous  and  earnest 
advocate  for  the  most  unqualified  emanci- 
pation of  my  catholic  countrymen,  in  the 
hope  and  conviction,  that  the  monopoly 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  my  country, 
which  has  hitherto  effectually  withstood 
the  efforts  of  a  part  of  the  people,  must 
yield  to  the  unanimous  will,  to  the  decided 
interest,  and  to  the  general  effort,  of  a 
whole  united  people.  It  is  from  this  con- 
viction, and  it  is  for  that  transcendently 
important  object,  that  while  the  noble  lord 
(Kingsborough),  and  the  right  honourable 
secretary,  are  offering  to  risk  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  in  support  of  a  system  that 
militates  against  the  liberty  of  my  country- 
men, I  will  risk  everything  dear  to  me  on 
earth.  It  is  for  this  great  object  I  have, 
I  fear,  more  than  risked  connections  dearer 
to  me  than  life  itself.  But  he  must  be  a 
spiritless  man,  and  we  must  be  a  spiritless 
nation,  if  we  do  not  resent  the  baseness  of  a 
British  minister,  who  has  raised  our  hopes,  in 
order  to  seduce  a  rival  to  share  with  him  the 
disgrace  of  this  accursed  political  crusade, 
and  blasts  them  after,  that  he  may  degrade  a 
competitor  to  the  station  of  a  dependent; 
and,  that  he  may  destroy  friendship  his 
nature  never  knew,  he  has  sported  with 
the  feelings  of  a  whole  nation ;  raising  the 
cup  with  one  hand  to  the  parched  lip  of 
expectancy,  he  has  dashed  it  to  the  earth 
with  the  other,  in  all  the  wantonness  of 
insult,  and  with  all  the  aggravation  of  con- 
tempt. Does  he  imagine  that  the  people 
of  this  country,  after  he  has  tantalized 
them  with  the  cheering  hope  of  present 
alleviation,  and  of  future  prosperity,  will 
tamely  bear  to  be  forced  to  a  re-endurance 
of  their  former  sufferings,  and  to  a  reap- 
pointment  of  their  former  spoilers  ?  Does 
he,  from  confidence  of  long  success  in  de- 
bauching the  human  mind,  exact  from  you, 
calling  yourselves  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  to  reject  a  bill,  which 
has  received  the  unanimous  consent  of 
your  constituents  ?  or,  does  he  mean  to 
puzzle  the  versatile  disposition  of  this 
house,  on  which  he  has  made  so  many  suc- 
cessful experiments  already,  by  distracting 
you  between  obedience  to  his  imperious 
mandates,  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
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people  you  should  represent ;    or   does  he 
flatter   himself   that,  because    he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  betraying  his  own  country  into 
exchanging  that  peace,  by  which  she  might 
have  retrieved  her  shattered  finances,  for  a 
war,  in  which   he  has  squandered   twenty 
times  a  greater  treasure,   in  the  course  of 
two  years,  than  with  all  his  famed  economy 
he  had  been  able  to  save  in  the  course  of 
ten,  for  a  war,  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  the  world  have  been  offered  up, 
victims  to  his  ambition  and  his  schemes,  as 
boundless    and     presumptuous   as   ill-con- 
certed   and    ill-combined ;    for   a    war,    in 
which  the  plains  of  every  nation  in  Europe 
have  been  crimsoned  with  oceans  of  blood  ; 
for  a  war,  in  which  his  country  has  reaped 
nothing  but  disgrace  ;  and  which  must  ulti- 
mately prove   her  ruin  ?      Does  he  flatter 
himself,  that  he  will  be  enabled,  satan-like, 
to  end  his  political  career,  by  involving  the 
whole  empire   in   a  civil  war,  from  which 
nothing  can  accrue,   but  a  doleful  barren 
conquest  to  the  victor  ?     I  trust  the  people 
of  England  are  too  wise,  and  too  just,  to 
attempt  to   force   measures   upon  us,   they 
would   reject  with    disdain    themselves ;    1 
trust  they  have  not  so  soon  forgotten  the 
lesson  they  so  recently  learned  from  Ame- 
rica, which  should  serve    as  a  lasting  ex- 
ample to  nations,  against  employing  force 
to  subdue  the  spirit  of  a  people  determined 
to   be  free  !     But,  if   they    should   be   so 
weak,  or  so  wicked,  as  to  suffer  themselves 
to   be    seduced    by  a  man,  to   whose    soul 
duplicity  and  finesse  are  as  congenial  as  in- 
genuousness and  fair  dealing  are  strangers, 
to  become  the  instruments  of  supporting  a 
few  odious  public  characters  in  power  and 
rapacity,  against  the   interest  and    against 
the  sense  of  a  whole  people.     If  we  are  to 
be    dragooned    into    measures   against   our 
will,  by  a  nation  that  would  lose  her  last 
life,  and  expend  her  last  guinea,  in  resent- 
ing a  similar  insult,  if  offered  to  herself,   1 
trust  in  God,  she  will  find  in  the  people  ol 
this  country  a  spirit  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
her  own.     You  are,  at  this  moment,  at  the 
most  awful  period  of  your  lives ;  the  min- 
ister of  England  has  committed   you  will 
your   country,    and,    on    this    night,    your 
adoption  or  rejection  of  this  bill,  must  de- 
termine,  in   the   eyes  of  the  Irish   nation 
which  you  represent — the  minister  of  Eng- 
land,   or    the    people    of    Ireland !      And 
although  you  are  convinced  you  do  not  re 
present  the    people   of   Ireland — althougl 
you  are  convinced,  every  man  of  you,  tha 
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rou  are  self-created,  it  does  not  alter  the 
lature  of  the  contest — it  is  still  a  contest 
Between  the  minister  of  England  and  the 
)eople    of   Ireland  ;    and    the   weakness   of 
your  title  should  only  make  you  the  more 
circumspect  in  the  exercise  of  your  power. 
Obey   the   British  minister — disregard  the 
voice  of  the  people.    France  must  have  lost 
ler  senses  if  she   hesitates  what  part  she 
shall  take ;    it  is  not  an  eighty-fourth  de- 
partment  you    will  have    moulded    to    her 
wishes  ;  it  is  not  simply  a  La  Vendee  you 
will   have  kindled   in   the    bosom  of   your 
country  ;  for,  if  you  shall  have  once  con- 
vinced the  people  of  this  country  that  you 
are  traitors  to  them,   and  hirelings  to  the 
minister  of  an  avaricious  domineering  na- 
;ion,  under    the   outward   appearance  of  a 
sister  country ;  if  you  shall  have  convinced 
the  people  of  this   country  that  the   free 
national  constitution,  for  which  they  were 
committed,  and  for  which  they  risked  every- 
thing dear  to  them  in  1782,  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  bribery  of  a  British  minister, 
and  the  unexampled  venality  of   an  Irish 
parliament — if  you  shall    have    convinced 
them  that,  instead  of  rising  or  falling  with 
England,  they  are  never  to  rise,  but  when 
she  has   been   humbled  by    adversity,  and 
that    they    must   fall,    when    she    becomes 
elated    by    prosperity — if  you    shall    have 
convinced  the  people  of  this  country  that, 
instead  of  reciprocal  advantage,  nothing  is 
to  be   reaped   from   their   connexion  with 
England,    but  supremacy  and   aggrandize- 
ment on  the  one  side,  and  a  costly  venality, 
injury,  insult,  degradation,  and  poverty  on 
the  other ;  it  is    human   nature,   that   you 
shall  have  driven  the  people  of  this  country 
to  court  the  alliance  of  any  nation  able,  and 
willing,  to  break  the  chains  of  a  bondage 
not   more    galling    to    their    feelings,    than 
restrictive  of  their  prosperity.     The  gentle- 
men at  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  have 
attempted  to  influence  you  by  the  mention 
of  Jackson.     So  will  1.     Read  the  corres- 
pondence of  that  traitor  with  your  enemy, 
and  you  will  find  a  volume  of  instruction 
in  every  line  that  he  has  written.     If  the 
people  of  this  country  do  enjoy  the  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state,  why  has  that 
traitor  found  the  people  of  the  one  country 
free  from  that  oppression  which  goads  na- 
tions into    all    the    horrors  of  revolution  ? 
Why  has  he  found  the  people  of  the  other 
so  highly  sublimated  to  his  purpose  ?     Ex- 
amine the  whole   of   his  intelligence,    and 
you  will  find  the  weakness  of  your  country 
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in   the   conduct  you  have  pursued,  and  in 
the  converse  of  that  conduct  only  you  can 
establish    her   strength.      Do    not    depend 
on   the   bayonet   for   the  support    of  your 
measures  ;  believe  me,  that  in  proportion  as 
your    measures    require    force    to  support 
them,  in  an  exact  proportion  are  they  radi- 
cally and  mischievously  bad.     Believe  me, 
there  is  more  strength  in  the  affections  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  than  if  you  were 
to  convert  every  second  house  in  the  nation 
into  barracks  for  your  soldiery.     And  when 
the   gentlemen   (Cuffe    and  Kingsborough) 
whom  I   have  heard   this   night,   tell  you, 
that    to    act    in    contempt    of   the   public 
opinion  is  spirit  and  firmness  ;  and  that  to 
act  with  a  decent  respect  for  that  opinion, 
is  timidity  and  cowardice ;   they  make  the 
character  of  the  legislator  to  merge  into  the 
character  of  the  duellist ;  and  they  set  you 
upon  splitting  points  of  honour  with  your 
constituents.     Is   it  not    enough    that  you 
live  in  the  age,  and  in  the  midst,  of  the 
horrors  of  revolution,   to   deter  you  from 
acting  in  contempt  of  the  public  opinion  ? 
Have  you  not  had  examples  enough  to  con- 
vince you  that  men,   in   throwing  off  the 
russet  frock  for  the  uniform  of  the  soldier, 
do  not  at  all  times  throw  away  the  ties  of 
kindred  and  of  blood  ?     Have  you  not  had 
examples  enough  to  convince  you  that  even 
soldiers  cannot,  at  all  times,  be  brought  to 
shed  the  blood  of  their  parents,  their  kin- 
dred,   and  their    friends  ?     And   have  you 
not  had  a  great  and  memorable  example  to 
convince  you,  that  the  soldiers  of  an  odious 
government  may  become  the  soldiers  of  the 
nation  ?     If  these  are  plain  truths,  this  is 
the  time  to  tell  them.     If  I  speak  daggers 
to   you,    it   is    that    neither   you    nor   my 
country,  may  ever  feel  them.     But  if  you 
wish  to  be  deceived,  hearken  to  those  men 
who    are  interested  in  risking  everything, 
that  they  may  continue  to  monopolize  the 
whole    political    power   of  your    country. 
Hearken  to  those  men  who  are  interested 
in  risking  everything,  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  draw  their  better  inheritance  from 
the  sale  of  the  welfare  of  your  country — 
but,  let  me  caution  you,  whose  property  is 
too  considerable  to  be  hazarded  in  the  bare 
pursuit   after    the    rights  and   property  01 
your    enslaved   and   impoverished  country- 
men, to  take  care  what  part  you   act  on 
this  night ;    let  me  caution  you,   that  the 
decision   of   this   night  goes  much  farther 
than    the  important  bill   under  your  con 
sideration.      You,    none    of   you,    can    b< 


gnorant  that  the  British  minister  has  de- 
igns in  procrastinating  this  question,  to 
jrocure  advantages  for  his  own  country,  at 
he  expense  of  yours,  greater  than  she  was 
capable  of  receiving  since  the  revolution — 
at  least  since  the  union.  And  so  strongly 
mpressed  is  this  on  the  public  mind,  that 
rou  who  shall,  on  this  night,  vote  for  the 
ejection  of  the  bill,  will  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Irish  nation,  not  only  as  men  voting 
n  obedience  to  the  British  minister,  against 
he  voice  of  the  people,  but  as  men  voting 
'or  an  union  with  England,  by  which  this 
country  is  to  be  everlastingly  reduced  to 
he  state  of  an  abject  province.  Fortu- 
nately, the  views  of  the  British  minister 
lave  been  detected.  Fortunately,  the 
leople  of  this  country  see  him  in  his  true 
colours ;  like  the  desperate  gamester,  who 
las  lost  his  all,  in  the  wildest  schemes  of 
aggrandizement,  he  looks  round  for  some 
dupe  to  supply  him  with  the  further  means 
of  future  projects ;  and,  in  the  crafty 
subtleness  of  his  soul,  he  fondly  imagines 
ic  has  found  that  easy  dupe  in  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  Irish  nation.  After  he  has 
exhausted  his  own  country,  in  a  crusade 
against  that  phantom,  political  opinion,  he 
latters  himself  he  will  be  enabled  to  re- 
suscitate her  at  the  expense  of  yours." 

Grattan  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
Dill,  and  summed  up  the  arguments  which 
:iad    previously    been     advanced    for    and 
against  it.     He  also  dwelt  upon  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  taiten  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  and  the  incompati- 
bility of  catholics  and   protestants  sharing 
in    the  same  rights  without  the  risk  of  a 
revolution  ;  and  he  especially  controverted 
the  argument  now  first  advanced  by  minis- 
ters, that  to  give  further  emancipation  to 
the  catholics  would  be  a  breach  of  the  king's 
coronation  oath.     "  I  find,"  said  he,  "  that 
catholic  emancipation  is  held  incompatible 
with  our  monarchy.     What !   his  majesty, 
the  head  of  a  catholic  league — the  king  of 
Corsica — the  lord  of  the  Canadas — the  great 
ally  of  the  emperor — the  grand  confederate 
of  the  king  of  Spain — the  protector  of  the 
pope  !     The  king  of  England,  whose  armies 
are  catholic,  whose  European   connections 
are  catholic — are  his  Irish  subjects  the  only 
catholics  in  whom  he  wont  confide  ?     Has 
he  found  religion  make  the  emperor  false 
or  the  Prussian  faithful  ?     Such   were  not 
the   sentiments    of   the   speeches  from   the 
throne  in  1793  and  1795,  where  his  majesty 
calls  on   all    his    subjects    to   defend  their 
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religion  and  their  constitution.     What  reli- 
gion ? —  a   religion   of  disabilities.     What 
constitution  ? — a  constitution  of  exclusion. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  his  majesty  called 
forth  his  catholic  subjects  to  fight  for  a  con- 
stitution which  was  to  be  shut  against  them, 
and  for  a  religion  which  was  dangerous  to 
the  king,  and  penal  to  the  catholic  ?     No, 
it  was  not  the  pope,  nor  yet  the  pretender ; 
it  was  Paine,  it  was  the  French  republic, 
against  which  you   called  for  the   zeal  of 
your  people,  and  held  out  the  blessings  of 
the   constitution.     But  now  it  seems  it  is 
the  antichrist  against  whom  you  place  your 
batteries,  the  virgin,  and  the  real  presence  ; 
and  in  that  strain  of  grave  and  solemn  raving 
a  right  honourable  gentleman  proposes  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  grave  of  popery, 
which  is  shut,  and  to  precipitate  into  the 
gulf  of  republicanism,  which  is  open  ;  per- 
fectly   safe   for    the  king,  had    those    who 
joined     him    thought    it,    to     affront     the 
catholic  subjects  by  gross  suspicions  ;  others 
have  proceeded  to  the  grossest  invectives ; 
perfectly  safe,  they  think  it,  to  banish  them 
from  all  places  at  court  and  seats  in  parlia- 
ment; to  tell  catholic  virtue,  catholic  talents, 
catholic  ambition,  you  must  not  serve  the 
king.     You  may  have  property,  influence, 
but  you  must  not  act  in  constituted  assem- 
blies, nor  in  any  rank  or  distinction  for  the 
crown.     Perfectly    safe,   they  think  it,    to 
establish  an  incompatibility  between  popery 
and  allegiance.     Perfectly  safe,  they  think 
it,  to  insulate  the  throne,  and   reduce  the 
king  of  Ireland,  like  the  pope,  to  protestant 
guards,   instead   of  a  people  ;  and  then  it 
is   proposed   that   those  protestant  guards 
should  monopolize  all  the  power  of  govern- 
ment and  privileges  of  the  constitution,  as 
a   reward    for    their    disinterestedness.     In 
support  of  such  a  policy,  it  has  been  ad- 
vanced, in  a  very  idle  publication,  that  the 
Roman  catholics,  as  long  as   they  have  the 
feeling  of  men,  must  resist  the  natural  pro- 
pensities  of  the  human  heart,  if  they  do 
endeavour  to   subvert   a  protestant   king ; 
but  I  pass  that  over  with  the  scorn  it  de- 
serves.     It   has   been    also    said,    that   his 
majesty's  oath  is  a  bar.     Oaths  are  serious 
things.     To  make  them  political  pretences 
is  a  high   crime ;    to  make  an   obligation, 
taken  for  the  assurance  of  liberty,  a  cove- 
nant against  it ;   to  impose  on  conscience  a 
breach  of  duty  ;   to   make  the  piety  of  the 
king  the  scourge  of  his  people  ;  to  make  the 
oath  of  the  king  the  curse  of  his  people,  is 
an  attempt  atrocious  in  the  extreme.      Ex- 
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amine  the  argument,  and  you  find  the  oath 
was  taken  three  years  before  the  exclusion 
of  the  Irish  catholic ;  the  oath  is  the  first 
of  William  ;  the  tests  that  exclude  them  the 
third ;  so  that  his  majesty  must  have  sworn 
in  the  strain  and  spirit  of  prophecy.  Ex- 
amine a  little  further,  and  you  will  find  his 
majesty  swears,  not  in  his  legislative,  but  in 
his  executive  capacity  ;  he  swears  to  the 
laws  he  is  to  execute,  not  against  the  laws 
which  parliament  may  think  proper  to 
make.  In  that  supposition  he  would,  by 
his  oath,  control  not  himself,  but  parlia- 
ment, and  swear  not  to  execute  laws,  but 
to  prevent  them.  Examine  a  little  further, 
and  you  will  find  the  words  of  the  oath  can- 
not support  the  interpretation: — "I  will 
support  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  protestant  religion  as  by  law  estab- 
lished." This  is  the  oath.  I  will  perpe- 
tuate civil  incapacities  on  catholics  :  this  is 
the  comment.  Such  comment  supposes  the 
true  possession  of  the  gospel  to  stand  on 
pains  and  penalties,  and  the  protestant  reli- 
gion on  civil  proscription.  Examine  the 
oath  a  little  further,  and  if  the  comment  is 
true,  the  oath  has  been  broken  by  his  ma- 
jesty's gracious  recommendation  in  favour 
of  the  catholics  in  1798;  broken  by  the 
grant  of  the  elective  franchise ;  broken  by 
the  Canada  bill  ;  broken  by  the  Corsican 
constitution.  Hear  the  speech  of  the  vice- 
roy of  Corsica:  his  excellency  having  recom- 
mended to  parliament  the  civil  and  military 
establishment,  proceeds  at  last  to  the  church, 
and  advises  them  to  settle  that  establish- 
ment with  his  holiness  the  pope.  Very 
proper  all  this,  no  doubt ;  but  if  the  inter- 
pretation be  true,  what  an  outrageous  breach 
all  this  of  his  majesty's  coronation  oath.  I 
should  ask  whether,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  oath,  his  majesty  has  consulted  his  Irish 
bishops  ?  and  yet  he  could  have  found 
among  them  men  perfectly  competent.  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  head  of  our 
clergy  understands  the  catholic  question 
better  than  those  consulted  ;  I  will  add,  he 
does  not,  I  believe,  disapprove  of  their 
emancipation,  nor  approve  of  the  arguments 
against  them.  But  it  seems,  in  matters  that 
relate  to  the  Irish  church,  the  Irish  clergy 
are  not  to  be  consulted,  and  English  epis- 
copacy, like  an  English  cabinet,  is  to  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  Ireland.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  learned  prelates  of 
England,  particularly  for  one  whose  exem- 
plary virtue  and  apostolic  character  qualify 
him  to  preside  over  whatever  is  learned, 
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pure,  or  holy  ;  but  in  Irish  affairs,  in  mat- 
ters in  which  our  civil  as  well  as  our  reli- 
gious interests  are  implicated,  might  I  say 
his  majesty's  counsellors  should  be  his  Irish 
parliament  and  his  Irish  bishops.  It  seems 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  church  and  the 
monarchy,  that  the  argument  which  ex- 
cludes the  catholic  under  pretence  to 
strengthen  both,  should  be  attended  with 
circumstances  that  bespeak  the  Irish  hie- 
rarchy a  cypher,  the  English  hierarchy  a 
nuisance,  and  represents  the  king  a  magis- 
trate as  sworn  against  the  privileges  of  his 
people.  So  far  am  I  from  agreeing  to  such 
an  argument,  that  I  must  here  repeat  what 
I  advanced  before,  and  say,  that  I  do  not 
dissent,  but  I  contradict.  I  do  not  say  the 
catholic  emancipation  is  compatible  with 
the  present  monarchical  government  in  Ire- 
land, but  that  it  is  now  become  necessary  to 
it;  and  that  as  for  the  preservation  of  the 
connection,  you  must  make  it  compatible 
with  the  privileges  of  three-fourths  of  your 
people — so,  for  the  preservation  of  your 
monarchy,  you  must  make  monarchy  also 
compatible  with  those  privileges ;  you  must 
make  the  regal  capacity  of  the  king  com- 
patible with  the  civil  capacity  of  the  sub- 
ject." 


This  debate,  perhaps  the  longest  the 
house  had  ever  witnessed,  lasted  the  whole 
night,  in  spite  of  an  attempt  at  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  house  did  not  divide  till 
half-past  ten  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  of  the 
next  day.  The  numbers  were  then,  for  the 
bill,  eighty-four  ;  for  rejecting  it,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-five. 

Thus  the  question  of  catholic  emancipa- 
tion was  set  at  rest  for  the  present.  Its 
fate  had  proved  the  utter  venality  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  for  the  men  who  had 
openly  supported  it  because  they  knew  the 
lord  lieutenant  in  power  supported  it,  now, 
within  about  a  month,  voted  against  the 
measure,  because  they  knew  his  successor 
was  opposed  to  it.  The  other  popular  mea- 
sures which  had  been  brought  forward  by 
Grattan  and  his  friends  suffered  a  similar 
fate.  This  session,  which  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  subsequent  fate  of  Ireland, 
was  closed  on  the  fifth  of  June,  with  a 
speech  of  the  new  lieutenant,  lord  Camden, 
who  simply  thanked  parliament  for  its  con- 
tributions to  foreign  war,  and  recommended 
the  members  to  hasten  home  to  their  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  there  exert  themselves 
in  endeavouring  to  preserve  domestic  peace. 
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OMESTIC  peace  seemed, 
indeed,  at  this  moment 
to  have  fled  from  the 
shores  of  Ireland.  The 
effect  of  wantonly  raising 
the  hopes  of  the  catholics, 
and  then  so  abruptly  de- 
feating them,  was  dis- 
astrous throughout  the 
country.  The  recal  of  earl  Fitzvvilliam  had 
created  a  great  agitation  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  meetings  were  held  every- 
where to  lament  over  his  departure,  and  pass 
resolutions  expressive  of  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation at  the  unpopular  change  which  had 
been  made  in  the  government.  The  ca- 


tholics of  Dublin  held  an  extraordinary 
meeting,  at  which  they  resolved  on  sending 
three  of  their  body  as  a  deputation  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  to  the  king  at  his  levee, 
praying,  on  the  part  of  the  catholics  of  Ire- 
land, that  he  would  continue  lordFitzwilliam 
as  their  lord  lieutenant.  Another  meeting 
of  the  catholics  took  place  in  their  chapel 
in  Francis-street,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
when  the  three  delegates  announced  that 
they  had  merely  received  a  formal  answer 
to  their  petition,  though  they  had  been  re- 
ceived graciously.  A  warm  debate  followed 
on  the  critical  state  of  the  country,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  considerable  body  of  the 
students  of  Trinity  college,  who  had  been 
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presenting  an  address  to  Grattan,  centered 
the  chapel,  and  were  received  with  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm.  The  students  had  already 
begun  to  join  openly  in  the  political  feeling, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  they  took  part 
in  the  debate  which  was  going  on.  It  was 
a  circumstance  much  talked  of,  and  gave 
great  offence  at  the  castle. 

These  sentiments  of  discontent  were 
shown  in  a  much  more  violent  manner  by 
the  mob,  and  the  capital  was  for  some  time 
a  scene  of  continual  riot.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  the  day  lord  Camden  was  sworn  into 
office,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  the 
lord  chancellor  were  attacked  as  they  re- 
turned in  their  carriages  from  the  castle,  by 
the  populace,  who  threw  paving  stones  at 
their  carriages,  one  of  which  struck  the 
chancellor  on  the  head,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
wound.  Other  mobs  assembled  in  different 
parts  of  Dublin,  and  attacked  the  houses  of 
obnoxious  persons,  especially  that  of  John 
Claudius  Beresford,  who  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  recal  of 
earl  Fitzwilliam.  The  same  spirit  extended 
into  the  provinces,  and  the  defenders  became 
everywhere  more  numerous  and  outrageous. 
In  some  counties,  every  gentleman  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  constant  military  guard 
in  his  house  as  a  protection  against  plunder 
and  assassination,  and  dreadful  as  had  been 
the  state  of  the  country  during  the  pre- 
ceding two  years,  it  became  this  summer 
considerably  worse. 

In  some  parts  these  Romanist  insurgents 
assumed  the  name  of  Masons,  especially 
about  Loughal,  Charlemont,  Richhill,  Port- 
adown,  Lurgan,  and  the  Ban-foot  and 
Blackwater-foot,  where  they  were  very  ac- 
tive in  robbing  protestants  of  their  arms. 
In  the  month  of  September  they  assembled 
in  arms  in  open  day,  and  inarched  into  the 
parish  of  Tentaraghan,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  where  they  fired  into  the  houses 
of  the  protestants.  The  latter,  next  day, 
also  assembled  in  arms,  and  we  are  told 
that,  each  party  occupying  the  hills  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  they  kept  up  a 
constant  discharge  of  musketry  all  day,  but 
without  doing  any  mischief.  On  the  18th 
of  September  some  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
neighbourhood  interfered,  and  persuaded 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  to  meet  at  the 
house  of  a  man  named  Winter,  near  Port- 
adovvn,  where  they  were  persuaded  to  lay 
aside  their  animosity,  and  sign  articles  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  each  other.  This  pacifica- 
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lion  was,  it  appears,  of  very  short  duration, 
for  one  of  the  protestant  leaders  was  way- 
laid and  fired  at  on  his  return  from  signing 
it,  and  this  so  excited  both  parties,  that 
they  were  in  arms  again  next  day.  Each 
party  now  threatened  the  other  with  ex- 
termination. The  catholics  are  said  to  have 
been  much  more  numerous  than  their  op- 
ponents, and  elated  with  this  circumstance, 
having  received  reinforcements  from  the 
mountains  of  Pomeroy  and  Ballygawly,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  they  proceeded  to 
attack  the  protestants  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  village  called  the  Diamond.  The  pro- 
testants of  the  surrounding  country,  ever  on 
the  watch,  soon  collected  in  arms  on  the 
point  where  the  attack  had  commenced,  and 
a  severe  conflict  took  place,  in  which  the 
defenders  were  beaten,  with  a  loss. of  forty- 
eight  killed  and  a  great  number  of  wounded. 
This  engagement,  which  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1795,  was  long  cele- 
brated as  the  battle  of  the  Diamond.  The 
victorious  protestants  now  showed  so  little 
moderation  that  the  whole  catholic  popula- 
tion of  this  district  passed  into  Connanght, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  counties 
of  Mayo  and  Sligo. 

The  intensity  of  these  local  hostilities 
had,  no  doubt,  been  increased  by  the 
unaccountable  negligence  of  government, 
which  left  the  attacked  party  to  defend 
themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  set  protes- 
tant and  papist  to  fight  out  their  quarrel, 
thus  spreading  through  the  land  a  local  war 
of  the  most  horrible  and  sanguinary  kind, 
instead  of  enforcing  the  authority  of  the 
law.  The  revolutionary  party  accused  the 
government  of  fomenting  these  disturbances, 
in  order  to  goad  the  country  into  open  re- 
bellion, that  they  might  profit  by  it  to  carry 
their  own  measures.  The  loyal  protestants 
began  to  form  permanent  associations  for 
self-defence,  and  they  assumed  the  title  of 
orangemen,  because  they  said  their  cause 
was  that  of  the  glorious  revolution  of 
eighty-eight.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
orange  societies,  which  occupy  so  prominent 
a  place  in  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
unhappy  country.  The  first  orange  lodge 
is  said  to  have  been  formed  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  on  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of 
the  Diamond  was  fought,  in  the  midst  of 
the  exultation  of  the  protestants  for  their 
victory. 

The  professed  object  of  the  orange  lodges 
was  to  support  the  government  against  all 
its  enemies,  catholic  agitators,  or  French 
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revolutionists — catholic  committee-men,  and 
united  Irishmen.  One  of  their  earliest 
public  declarations,  that  of  the  orangeinen 
of  Dublin,  which  was  addressed  "  to  the 
loyal  subjects  of  Ireland,"  declared  their 
principles  as  follows :  "  From  the  various 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  poison  the 
public  mind,  and  slander  those  who  have 
had  the  spirit  to  adhere  to  their  king,  and 
constitution,  and  to  maintain  the  laws  ;  we, 
the  protestants  of  Dublin,  assuming  the  name 
of  orangemen,  feel  ourselves  called  upon, 
not  to  vindicate  our  principles,  for  we  know 
that  our  honour  and  loyalty  bid  defiance  to 
the  shafts  of  malevolence  and  disaffection, 
but  openly  to  avow  those  principles,  and 
declare  to  the  world  the  objects  of  our 
institution.  We  have  long  observed  with 
indignation  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  foment  rebellion  in  this  kingdom  by  the 
seditious,  who  have  formed  themselves  into 
societies,  under  the  specious  name  of  united 
Irishmen.  We  have  seen  with  pain,  the 
lower  orders  of  our  fellow-subjects  forced, 
or  seduced,  from  their  allegiance  by  the 
threats  and  machinations  of  traitors ;  and  we 
have  viewed  with  horror  the  successful  ex- 
ertions of  miscreants  to  encourage  a  foreign 
enemy  to  invade  this  happy  land,  in  hopes 
of  rising  into  consequence  on  the  downfall 
of  their  country.  We,  therefore,  thought 
it  high  time  to  rally  round  the  constitution, 
and  there  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  to 
maintain  the  laws,  and  support  our  good 
king  against  all  his  enemies,  whether  rebels 
to  their  God  or  to  their  country ;  and,  by 
so  doing,  show  to  the  world  that  there  is  a 
body  of  men  in  the  island  who  are  ready, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  stand  forward  in 
defence  of  that  grand  palladium  of  our 
liberties,  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — obtained  and  established  by 
the  courage  and  loyalty  of  our  ancestors, 
under  the  great  king  William.  Fellow 
subjects,  we  are  accused  with  being  an  in- 
stitution founded  on  principles  too  shocking 
to  repeat,  and  bound  together  by  oaths  at 
which  human  nature  would  shudder ;  but 
we  caution  you  not  to  be  led  away  by  such 
malevolent  falsehoods ;  for  we  solemnly 
assure  you,  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
God,  that  the  idea  of  injuring  any  one,  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions,  never 
entered  into  our  hearts  ;  we  regard  every 
loyal  subject  as  our  friend,  be  his  religion 
what  it  may.  We  have  no  enmity  but  to 
the  enemies  of  our  country.  We  further 
declare,  that  we  are  ready,  at  all  times,  to 
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submit  ourselves  to  the  orders  of  those  in 
authority  under  his  majesty,  and  that  we 
will  cheerfully  undertake  any  duty  which 
they  shall  think  proper  to  point  out  for  us, 
in  case  either  a  foreign  enemy  shall  dare  to 
invade  our  coasts,  or  that  a  domestic  foe 
shall  presume  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion in  the  land.  To  these  principles 
we  are  pledged,  and  in  support  of  them 
we  are  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood." 

The  shock  which  public  feeling  received 
by  the  sudden  recall  of  earl  Fitzwilliam, 
tended  to  consolidate  and  cement  the  re- 
publican party,  and  gave  more  force  and 
decision  to  its  operations.  Men  of  more 
respectability  and  talent  than  its  former 
leaders,  such  as  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  Arthur  O'Connor,  in  disgust  at  the 
scornful  manner  in  which  liberal  opinions 
were  treated  by  government,  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  soon  stood  foremost  as  their  leaders ; 
and  this  association  received  a  new  organ- 
ization, adopted  secrecy  as  one  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  thus  became  more  dangerous, 
and  made  republicanism  its  definite  aim. 
They  seem  from  this  moment  to  have  cast 
aside  allegiance  to  the  parliament  as  well  as 
the  crown,  and,  in  a  new  test  for  the  members 
of  the  society,  where  they  had  formerly 
declared  their  object  to  be  the  obtaining 
"  a  full  representation  of  all  the  people  in  the 
commons'  house  of  parliament,"  they  now 
spoke  simply  of  "  a  full  representation  of  all 
the  people."  Their  leaning  to  the  French 
republicans  became,  also,  from  this  moment, 
more  decided.  The  test  of  the  united 
Irishmen  was  now  as  follows :  "  In  the 
awful  presence  of  God,  I,  A.  B.,  do  volun- 
tarily declare,  that  I  will  persevere  in 
endeavouring  to  form  a  brotherhood  of 
affection  among  Irishmen  of  every  religious 
persuasion  ;  and  that  I  will  also  persevere 
in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  an  equal,  full, 
and  adequate  representation  of  all  the 
people  in  Ireland.  I  do  further  declare, 
that  neither  hopes,  fears,  rewards,  or  pun- 
ishments shall  ever  induce  me,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  inform  on,  or  give  evidence 
against,  any  member  or  members  of  this  or 
similar  societies,  for  any  act  or  expression 
of  theirs  done  or  made,  collectively  or  in- 
dividually, in  or  out  of  this  society,  in 
pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  this  obligation." 

The  fate  of  Jackson,  whose  trial,  as 
before  stated,  came  on  at  the  end  of  April, 
1795,  had  also  contributed  to  spread  alarm 
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among  the  old  leaders  of  the  united  Irish- 
men. Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  who  was  im- 
plicated in  Jackson's  treason,  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  Ireland  undisturbed 
during  earl  Fitzwilliam's  government,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  catholic  committee 
their  agent  to  accompany  the  three  del- 
egates with  their  petition  to  the  king 
against  lord  Fitzwilliam's  recall.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  a  man  tinder  more  than  sus- 
picion of  treason  should  be  thus  employed, 
was  severely  commented  upon  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  catholics,  and  Grattan  and 
the  parliamentary. whigs  expostulated  witli 
them  on  their  connection  with  a  man  so 
extensively  compromised  in  sedition.  The 
appointment  of  lord  Camden,  and  the  con- 
viction of  Jackson,  obliged  Tone  to  consult 
his  immediate  safety,  by  putting  in  practice 
his  promise  to  leave  the  country.  The  spirit 
with  which  he  left  may  be  learnt  from  his 
own  account  of  it,  which  will  give  us  the 
best  insight  into  the  sentiments  and  inten- 
tion of  the  extensive  society  which  now  as- 
sumed the  title  of  the  Irish  union.  After 
detailing  a  visit  to  Emmet  at  Rathfarnham, 
in  company  with  Russell,  both  leaders  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  he  says,  "  As  we 
walked  together  into  town,  I  opened  my 
plan  to  them  both.  I  told  them  that  I 
considered  my  compromise  with  govern- 
ment to  extend  no  further  than  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  and  that  the  moment  I 
landed  I  was  free  to  follow  any  plan  which 
might  suggest  itself  to  me  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  my  country  ;  that,  undoubtedly,  I 
was  guilty  of  a  great  offence  against  the  ex- 
isting government ;  that  in  consequence  I 
was  going  into  exile,  and  that  I  considered 
that  exile  as  a  full  expiation  for  the  offence, 
and  consequently  felt  myself  at  liberty, 
having  made  that  sacrifice,  to  begin  again 
on  a  fresh  score.  They  both  agreed  with 
me  in  those  principles,  and  I  then  proceeded 
to  tell  them  that  my  intention  was,  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  to 
wait  on  the  French  minister,  to  detail  to 
him  fully  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Ireland, 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  recommendation 
to  the  French  government,  and,  if  I  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  to  leave  my  family  in  Ame- 
rica, and  to  set  off  instantly  for  Paris,  and 
apply,  in  the  name  of  my  country,  for  the 
assistance  of  France  to  enable  us  to  assert 
our  independence.  It  is  unnecessary,  I  be- 
lieve, to  say,  that  this  plan  met  with  the 
warmest  approbation  and  support  from  both 
Russell  and  Emmet;  we  shook  hands,  and 
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having  repeated  our  professions  of  unalter- 
able regard  and  esteem  for  each  other,  we 
parted,  and  this  was  the  last  interview  which 
I  was  so  happy  as  to  have  with  those  two 
invaluable  friends  together.  I  remember  it 
was  in  a  little  triangular  field  that  this  con- 
versation took  place,  and  Emmet  remarked 
to  us  that  it  was  in  one  exactly  like  it  in 
Switzerland  where  William  Tell  and  his 
associates  planned  the  downfall  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  Austria.  The  next  day  Russell 
returned  to  Belfast." 

As  soon  as  he  had  arranged  his  affairs  in 
Dublin,  Tone  prepared  for  his  departure. 
"  I  have  said,"  he  continues,  "  that  after 
Jackson's  death  I  visited  nobody,  but  all 
my  friends  made  it,  I  believe,  a  point  to  call 
on  me,  so  that  for  the  short  time  I  remained 
in  Dublin  after,  we  were  never  an  hour 
alone.  My  friends,  M'Cormick  and  Keogh, 
who  had  both  interested  themselves  ex- 
tremely all  along  in  my  behalf,  and  had 
been  principally  instrumental  in  passing  the 
vote  for  granting  me  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dren  pounds  in  addition  to  the  arrears  due 
to  me  by  the  catholics,  were,  of  course, 
amongst  the  foremost.  It  was  hardly  ne- 
cessary, to  men  of  their  foresight,  and  who 
knew  me  perfectly,  to  mention  my  plans ; 
however,  for  greater  certainty,  I  consulted 
them  both,  and  I  received,  as  I  expected, 
their  most  cordial  approbation,  and  they 
both  laid  the  most  positive  injunctions  upon 
me  to  leave  nothing  unattempted  on  my 
part  to  force  my  way  to  France,  and  lay 
our  situation  before  the  government  there  ; 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  suc- 
ceeded there  was  nothing  in  the  power  of 
my  country  to  bestow  to  which  I  might  not 
fairly  pretend.  It  has  often  astonished  me, 
and  them  also,  that  the  government,  know- 
ing there  was  a  French  minister  at  Phila- 
delphia, ever  suffered  me  to  go  thither,  at 
least  without  exacting  some  positive  as- 
surance on  my  part  that  I  should  hold  no 
communication  with  him,  direct  or  indirect. 
So  it  was,  however,  that  either  despising  my 
efforts,  or  looking  on  themselves  as  too 
firmly  established  to  dread  anything  from 
France,  they  suffered  me  to  depart  without 
demanding  any  satisfaction  whatsoever  on 
that  topic  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  I  was 
most  sincerely  glad,  for  had  I  been  obliged 
to  give  my  parole,  I  should  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly distracted  between  opposite  du- 
ties ;  luckily,  however,  I  was  spared  the 
difficulty,  for  they  suffered  me  to  depart 
without  any  stipulation  whatsoever." 
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On  the  20th  of  May,  Tone  and  his  family 
left  Dublin  for  Belfast,  the  scene  of  his 
first  successful  labours  in  what  he  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  liberty,  and  now  the 
centre  of  republican  agitation  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  "  If  our  friends  in  Dublin  were 
kind  and  affectionate,"  he  says,  "  those  in 
Belfast,  if  possible,  were  still  more  so. 
During  near  a  month  that  we  remained 
there,  we  were  every  day  engaged  by  one 
or  other ;  even  those  who  scarcely  knew 
me  were  eager  to  entertain  us ;  parties  and 
excursions  were  planned  for  our  amuse- 
ment ;  and,  certainly,  the  whole  of  our  de- 
portment and  reception  at  Belfast  very  little 
resembled  those  of  a  man  who  escaped  with 
his  life  only  by  miracle,  and  who  was  driven 
into  exile  to  avoid  a  more  disgraceful  fate. 
I  remember,  particularly,  two  days  that  we 
passed  on  the  Cave-hill.  On  the  first, 
Russell,  Neilson,  Simms,  M'Cracken,  and 
one  or  two  more  of  us,  on  the  summit  of 
M'Art's  fort,  took  a  solemn  obligation, 
which,  I  think  I  may  say,  I  have,  on  my 
part,  endeavoured  to  fulfil — never  to  desist 
in  our  efforts,  until  we  had  subverted  the 
authority  of  England  over  our  country,  and 
asserted  her  independence."  Tone  em- 
barked on  the  15th  of  June;  "before  my 
departure,"  he  tells  us,  "  I  explained  to 
Simms,  Neilson,  and  C.  G.  Teeling,  my  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  my  conduct  in 
America ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
it  met,  in  all  respects,  with  their  perfect 
approbation  ;  and  now  I  looked  upon  myself 
as  competent  to  speak  fully  and  with  con- 
fidence for  the  catholics,  for  the  dissenters, 
and  for  the  defenders,  of  Ireland."  When 
Tone  reached  Philadelphia,  early  in  August, 
he  found  there  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Hamilton 
Rowan  ;  and  soon  after  they  were  joined  by 
Napper  Tandy,  who  had  made  his  way 
thither  from  Holland. 

These  personal  anecdotes  show  us  dis- 
tinctly the  real  aim  of  the  united  Irishmen 
at  this  time,  and  they  were  more  than  sus- 
pected by  the  government.  Many  of  the 
leaders,  and  among  the  rest  most  of  those 
mentioned  above  by  Tone,  had  become 
objects  of  suspicion,  and  were  watched. 
Lord  Camden  had  already  commenced  a 
system  of  state  prosecutions  f;w  more  exten- 
sive than  anything  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  attempted  by  lord  Westmoreland,  and 
the  prisons  were  soon  filled  with  political 
offenders.  The  magistrates  in  some  of  the 
disturbed  districts  also  began  to  act  with 
more  energy  and  severity  against  the  de- 


fenders. Lord  Carhampton  seized  upon 
many  of  their  suspected  chiefs,  and  by  way 
of  summary  punishment  caused  them  to  be 
pressed  as  sailors  on  board  his  majesty's 
navy.  The  formation  of  orange  clubs  was 
carried  on  extensively  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  the  fierce  hatred  of  the 
orangemcn  to  the  catholics  provoked  a  still 
stronger  feeling  of  animosity  on  the  other 
side. 

When  parliament  at  length  assembled  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1796,  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, after  speaking  in  general  terms  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and  what  he 
considered  the  improved  condition  of  Ire- 
land, proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  provinces,  and  spoke 
especially  of  the  secret  and  treasonable  as- 
sociations, of  the  dangerous  extent  and 
malignity  of  which  evidence  brought  for- 
ward in  the  state  trials  had  given  some 
glances.  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  it  had 
been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  to 
observe  the  successful  and  meritorious  ex- 
ertions of  the  magistrates  in  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  alacrity  which  his 
majesty's  regular  and  militia  forces  had 
universally  manifested  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  whenever  they  had  been  called  upon 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  support 
of  the  laws.  It  remained  for  their  prudence 
and  wisdom  to  devise  such  measures  as, 
together  with  a  continuance  of  these  exer- 
tions, and  the  additional  powers  which,  by 
the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  establish  in  different 
counties,  would  prevent  the  return  of  similar 
excesses,  and  restore  a  proper  reverence  for 
the  laws  of  the  country.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  government  would  during 
the  session  apply  to  parliament  for  new 
powers  for  repressing  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  had  gone  abroad. 

G  rattan  opposed  that  part  of  the  address 
which  expressed  confidence  in  lord  Camden's 
administration.  He  gave  a  retrospect  of  the 
political  treatment  of  Ireland  under  the 
government  of  lord  Westmoreland,  showing 
how  it  had  been  goaded  by  a  policy  of 
oppression,  then  under  earl  Fitzwilliam  it 
had  been  promised  redress,  that  promise 
had  suddenly  been  broken,  and  now  a 
government  had  been  established  more 
oppressive  than  any  it  had  previously  ex- 
perienced. He  moved,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  address,  a  recommendation  "that  they 
should  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  every 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
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peace  and  good  order  of  the  country,  and  to 
amend  the  condition  of  the  lower  descrip- 
tion of  the  people  in  this  kingdom;  with  a 
view  to  render  the  connection  between  the 
two  countries  the  more  endearing,  and  to 
enable  them  more  cheerfully  to  contribute 
to  such  burthens  as  should  be  imposed  upon 
them,  they  humbly  beseeched  his  majesty, 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
recommend  to  his  parliament  in  England  to 
adopt  such  measures  for  the  admission  of 
the  manufactures  of  that  kingdom  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  on  terms  not  less 
advantageous  than  what  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain  were  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  Ireland."  The  parliamentary  opposition 
had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  proceedings  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  by  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
so  generally  prevalent,  and  Grattan's  amend- 
ment was  only  supported  by  fourteen  votes 
against  a  hundred  and  twenty-two.  When, 
on  the  28th  of  January,  Curran  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  poor  and  the  price  of 
labour  in  that  kingdom,  he  had  only  sixteen 
votes  against  a  hundren  and  thirty-seven. 
The  same  proportion  of  votes  appeared  on 
a  motion  by  Grattan  for  equalizing  the 
channel  trade  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain. 

On  this  same  day,  the  28th,  the  attorney- 
general  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
"  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  insur- 
rections, tumults,  and  riots,  by  persons 
styling  themselves  defenders,  and  other  dis- 
orderly persons,"  as  well  as  a  bill  "  for  in- 
demnifying such  magistrates  and  others, 
who  might,  since  the  1st  of  January,  1795, 
have  exceeded  the  ordinary  forms  and  rules 
of  the  law  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  suppression  of  insurrection  pre- 
vailing in  some  parts  of  this  kingdom."  He 
said  himself  that  the  first  of  these  was  a 
severe  and  even  a  sanguinary  law,  but  that 
the  government  was  convinced  of  its  neces- 
sity, and  only  wished  it  to  be  temporary. 
In  pursuance  of  this  announcement,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  the  attorney-general  pro- 
posed four  resolutions  to  the  house,  in  intro- 
ducing which  he  gave  an  historical  detail  of 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  defenders. 
The  country  had  been  for  a  series  of  years 
disturbed  in  various  parts;  he  should  not 
then  enter  into  the  causes  of  those  dis- 
turbances, but  he  should  take  them  up  at 
the  period  of  1790,  when  those  disturbances 
chiefly  raged  in  the  county  of  Meath.  The 
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object  of  the  defenders  then  was  to  plunder 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  in  that  county  of 
their  fire-arms :  they  associated  together, 
and  bound  themselves  by  the  solemn  tie  of 
an  oath.  The  defenders,  it  had  since  ap- 
peared, had  their  committee-men,  and  their 
captains,  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey, 
and  their  object  was  to  overthrow  the  es- 
tablished order  of  government.  Seditious 
emissaries  dispersed  themselves  among  the 
people  in  one  place,  telling  the  labouring 
man  that  his  wages  would  be  raised,  and  in 
another,  working  upon  their  feelings,  and 
enticing  them  to  acts  of  violence  and  of 
outrage.  To  repress  these  disturbances, 
the  efforts  of  government  were  exerted  in 
1790,  1791,  and  1792;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  a  great  number  were  brought  to 
justice,  and  several  were  transported.  Not- 
withstanding these  examples,  the  distur- 
bances continued,  and  they  proceeded  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  and  in  three  counties 
in  Connaught  these  banditti,  in  open  day, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  king's  forces  ;  the 
army  always  routed  them,  and  in  one  en- 
gagement, forty  or  fifty  of  these  miscreants 
fell.  There  were  prosecutions  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  several  were  brought  to  justice, 
and  a  great  number  were  transported.  That 
province  then  was  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
thanks  to  lord  Carhampton,  through  whose 
exertions,  humanity,  and  good  conduct, 
quiet  was  restored.  Nowithstanding  these 
examples,  disturbances  continued  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  wretches  asso- 
ciated together  by  night  for  the  purpose  of 
plunder,  murder,  and  devastation.  To  pre- 
vent witnesses  appearing  against  them  on 
trial,  they  had  adopted  a  system  of  assas- 
sination. He  instanced  the  transaction 
which  took  place  about  ten  days  before, 
near  Luttrelstown,  where  the  Cormicks  who 
were  to  prosecute  defenders  the  very  next 
day,  at  the  quarter  sessions  of  Kilmainham, 
were  most  inhumanly  murdered.  Another 
part  of  their  system  was,  to  put  witnesses  to 
death  after  trial ;  and  he  instanced  a  case 
where  a  witness  who  had  prosecuted  de- 
fenders at  the  assizes  of  Dundalk  had  been 
murdered  after  the  trial ;  he  instanced  many 
acts  of  atrocity  committed  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  particularly  the  case  of  Mr.  Har- 
man,  one  of  the  representatives  for  the 
county,  and  in  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
Cavan,  and  Meath ;  under  these  circum- 
stances, some  new  scheme  was  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  such  enormities.  His  first 
object  was,  to  prevent  these  risings  in 
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future  ;  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  proper  to 
enable  government,  on  the  petition  of  gen- 
tlemen resident  in  a  county  where  any  rising 
should  be,  to  send  a  force  to  that  county 
sufficient  to  quell  such  rising  ;  another  was, 
to  enable  the  magistrates  at  sessions  to  take 
up  at  unseasonable  hours  all  persons,  who 
could  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
themselves,  and  if  they  could  not  find  bail 
at  assizes,  the  justices  might  send  to  serve 
on  board  the  fleet ;  another  was,  to  enable 
magistrates  to  search  houses,  and  if  the 
persons  were  not  found  at  home,  they  might 
be  brought  to  the  quarter  sessions,  and  if 
they  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  cause  of  their  absence  from  home, 
they  were  to  be  dealt  with  as  persons  found 
abroad  at  unseasonable  hours  ;  but  previous 
to  that,  proclamation  should  be  made,  and 
public  and  fair  notice  given,  so  that  no  per- 
son should  have  any  excuse  to  plead ;  an- 
other object  was,  to  enable  magistrates  to 
search  houses  for  arms  and  ammunition.  It 
might  be  spread  abroad  by  evil  and  dis- 
affected men,  that  it  was  the  design  of 
government  to  disarm  the  people  ;  but  there 
was  no  such  design ;  it  was  only  to  take 
away  arms  from  improper  persons ;  but,  he 
said,  he  should  introduce  a  clause  in  the 
gunpowder  bill,  to  make  every  person,  both 
great  and  small,  to  register  their  fire-arms  ; 
he  should  propose  to  make  the  administer- 
ing of  such  oaths,  as  bound  the  parties  to 
any  treasonable  purpose,  a  capital  offence  ; 
there  was  another  measure,  which  was,  that 
in  case  of  a  witness  being  murdered,  his 
written  testimony  should  be  competent  to 
go  as  evidence  to  the  jury.  After  some 
further  statements,  he  read  the  resolutions 
which  he  intended  to  propose,  and  he  after- 
wards moved  them  separately  ;  they  were — 
1.  Resolved,  that  the  spirit  of  conspiracy 
and  outrage,  which  has  appeared  in  certain 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  has  shown  itself 
in  various  attempts  to  assassinate  magis- 
trates, to  murder  witnesses,  to  plunder 
houses,  and  seize  by  force  the  arms  of  his 
majesty's  peaceable  subjects,  requires  that 
more  effectual  powers  should  be  given  to  the 
magistracy.  2.  Resolved,  that  (in  such 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  as  the  said  spirit  has 
shown  itself,  or  to  which  there  may  be  cause 
to  apprehend  its  being  extended)  it  will  be 
necessary,  that  the  magistracy  should  have 
enlarged  powers  of  searching  for  arms,  am- 
munition, and  weapons  of  offence,  and  of 
seizing  or  securing  the  same,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  and  the  safety  of  the 


lives  and  properties  of  his  majesty's  peace- 
able and  loyal  subjects.  3.  Resolved,  that 
from  the  many  attacks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  houses  of  individuals,  by  large 
bodies  of  armed  insurgents,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  arms  and  money  by  force,  and 
murdering  those  who  had  the  spirit  to 
inforce  the  laws,  or  give  information  against 
offenders,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  ma- 
gistracy should  have  enlarged  powers  to 
prevent  such  bodies  hereafter  from  assem- 
bling or  meeting,  either  to  plan  or  to  execute 
such  horrid  purposes.  4*.  Resolved,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  given  the  magistracy 
further  powers  with  respect  to  vagabonds, 
idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  to  persons 
liable  to  be  deemed  so,  or  who  have  no  lawful 
trade,  or  any  honest  means  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood." 

The  only  one  who  opposed  these  reso- 
lutions was  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who, 
however,  expressed  his  objection  to  them  in 
moderate  language.  Mr.  Vandeleur  wished 
some  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  outrages 
of  the  peep-o'-day-boys,  which  were  certainly 
as  reprehensible  as  those  of  the  defenders. 
But  on  the  next  day,  when  the  attorney- 
general's  resolutions  were  read,  Grattan  rose; 
he  said,  "  that  he  had  heard  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman's  statement,  and  did  not 
suppose  it  to  be  inflamed ;  but  he  must 
observe  at  the  same  time  it  was  partial ; 
he  did  indeed  expatiate  very  fully  and 
justly  on  the  offences  of  the  defenders;  but 
with  respect  to  another  description  of  insur- 
gents, whose  barbarities  had  excited  general 
abhorrence,  he  had  observed  a  complete 
silence ;  that  he  had  proceeded  to  enu- 
merate the  counties  that  were  afflicted  by 
disturbances,  and  he  had  omitted  Armagh; 
of  that,  neither  had  he  comprehended  the 
outrages  in  his  general  description,  nor  in 
his  particular  enumeration ;  of  those  out- 
rages, he  had  received  the  most  dreadful 
accounts;  that  their  object  was  the  exter- 
mination of  all  the  catholics  of  that  county; 
it  was  a  persecution  conceived  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  bigotry,  carried  on  with  the  most 
ferocious  barbarity,  by  a  banditti,  who  being 
of  the  religion  of  the  state,  had  committed, 
with  the  greater  audacity  and  confidence, 
the  most  horrid  murders,  and  had  proceeded 
from  robbery  and  massacre  to  extermination ; 
that  they  had  repealed,  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, all  the  laws  lately  passed  in  favour  of 
the  catholics,  and  had  established  in  the 
place  of  those  laws,  the  inquisition  of  a  mob 
resembling  lord  George  Gordon's  fanatics, 
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equalling  them  in  outrage,  and  surpassing 
them  far  in  perseverance  and  success.  That 
their  modes  of  outrage  were  as  various  as 
they  were  atrocious;  they  sometimes  forced 
by  terror,  the  masters  of  families  to  dismiss 
their  catholic  servants ;  they  sometimes 
forced  landlords,  by  terror,  to  dismiss  their 
catholic  tenantry ;  they  seized,  as  deserters, 
numbers  of  catholic  weavers,  sent  them  to 
the  county  gaol,  transmitted  them  to  Dublin, 
where  they  remained  in  close  prison,  until 
some  lawyers  from  compassion  pleaded  their 
cause,  and  procured  their  enlargement,  no- 
thing appearing  against  them  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  These  insurgents,  who  called 
themselves  orange  boys,  or  protestant  boys, 
that  is,  a  Danditti  of  murderers,  committing 
massacre  in  the  name  of  God,  and  exercising 
despotic  power  in  the  name  of  liberty; 
these  insurgents  had  organized  their  rebel- 
lion, and  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee, who  sat  and  tried  the  catholic 
weavers  and  inhabitants,  when  apprehended 
falsely  and  illegally  as  deserters.  That 
rebellious  committee,  they  called  the  com- 
mittee of  elders,  who,  when  the  unfortunate 
catholic  was  torn  from  his  family  and  his 
loom,  and  brought  before  them,  in  judgment 
upon  his  case,  if  he  gave  them  liquor  or 
money,  they  sometimes  discharged  him, 
otherwise  they  sent  him  to  a  recruiting 
office  as  a  deserter.  They  had  very  gene- 
rally given  the  catholics  notice  to  quit  their 
farms  and  dwellings,  which  notice  was  plas- 
tered on  the  house,  and  conceived  in  these 
short  but  plain  words — "  Go  to  hell,  Con- 
naught  won't  receive  you,  fire  and  faggot — 
Will.  Tresham  and  John  Thrustout."  That 
they  followed  these  notices  by  a  faithful  and 
punctual  execution  of  the  horrid  threat; 
they  soon  after  visited  the  house,  robbed 
the  family,  and  destroyed  what  they  did  not 
take,  and  finally  completed  the  atrocious 
persecution,  by  forcing  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  to  leave  their  land,  their  dwel- 
lings, and  their  trade,  and  to  travel  with 
their  miserable  family,  and  whatever  their 
miserable  family  could  save  from  the  wreck 
of  their  houses  and  tenements,  and  take 
refuge  in  villages,  as  fortifications  against 
invaders,  where  they  described  themselves, 
as  he  had  seen  in  their  affidavits,  in  the 
following  manner :  "  We  (mentioning  their 
names),  formerly  of  Armagh,  weavers,  now 
of  no  fixed  place  of  above,  or  means  of 
living,"  &c.  In  many  instances  this  ban- 
ditti of  persecution  threw  down  the  houses 
of  the  tenantry,  or  what  they  called  racked 
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the  house,  so  that  the  family  must  fly  or  be 
buried  in  the  grave  of  their  own  cabin. 
The  extent  of  the  murders  that  had  been 
committed  by  that  atrocious  and  rebellious 
banditti,  he  had  heard,  but  had  not  heard 
them  so  ascertained  as  to  state  them  to  that 
house,  but  from  all  the  inquiries  he  could 
make,  he  collected,  that  the  catholic  inhab- 
itants of  Armagh  had  been  actually  put  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law ;  that  the  ma- 
gistrates had  been  supine  or  partial,  and 
that  the  horrid  banditti  had  met  with  com- 
plete success,  and  with  very  little  discou- 
ragement from  the  magistracy.  This  horrid 
persecution,  this  abominable  barbarity,  and 
this  general  extermination,  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  magistrates,  who  found 
the  evil  had  now  proceeded  to  so  shameful 
an  excess,  that  it  had  at  length  obliged  them 
to  cry  out  against  it.  On  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, thirty  of  the  magistrates  had  come 
to  the  following  resolution,  which  was  evi- 
dence of  the  designs  of  the  insurgents,  and 
of  their  success  :  '  Resolved,  that  it  appears 
to  this  meeting,  that  the  county  of  Armagh 
is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  uncommon 
disorder ;  that  the  Roman  catholic  inhabit- 
ants are  grievously  oppressed  by  lawless 
persons  unknown,  who  attack  and  plunder 
their  houses  by  night,  and  threaten  them 
with  instant  destruction,  unless  they  abandon 
immediately  their  lands  and  habitations.' 
It  was  said  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution, 
that  of  the  defenders,  multitudes  had  been 
hanged,  multitudes  had  been  put  to  death 
on  the  field,  and  that  they  were  suppressed, 
though  they  were  not  extinguished ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  outrages  of  the  orange- 
boys,  he  would  make  no  such  boast ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  met  with  impunity,  and 
success,  and  triumph  ;  they  had  triumphed 
over  the  law,  they  had  triumphed  over  the 
magistrates,  and  they  had  triumphed  over 
the  people.  There  persecution,  rebellion, 
inquisition,  murder,  robbery,  devastation, 
and  extermination  had  been  entirely  vic- 
torious." 

Grattan  ended  his  speech  by  moving  the 
insertion  of  certain  words  which  would  apply 
more  especially  to  the  protestant  insurgents. 
His  amendment,  however,  was  rejected,  and 
the  insurrection  bill  was  brought  in  and 
read  a  first  time.  The  second  reading  took 
place  next  day,  when  the  bill  was  warmly 
opposed  by  sir  Lawrence  Parsons;  but  the 
only  vote  against  its  committal  was  that  of 
lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  On  the  29th  of 
February,  when  the  report  from  the  com- 
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inittee  on  this  bill  was  before  the  house, 
Grattan  wished  that  the  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted, in  order  that  he  might  move  an 
amendment  to  compel  the  county  to  pay  the 
countryman,  whether  labourer  or  manu- 
facturer, full  compensation  for  his  damage 
and  losses  to  his  person,  family,  or  dwelling, 
suffered  in  consequence  of  violent  mobs ; 
that  he  was  apprehensive  that  if  the  com- 
pensation were  left  optional  to  the  grand 
jury,  nothing  would  be  done,  that  the  grand 
jury  would  readily  present  for  damages  suf- 
fered by  magistrates  or  witnesses,  but  they 
probably  would  not,  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh particularly,  give  any  adequate,  or 
indeed  any,  satisfaction  for  losses  suffered  by 
the  catholic  weaver  or  peasant,  and  therefore 
it  was  not  enough  that  grand  juries  should 
have  the  power,  it  was  indispensable  to  im- 
pose the  obligation.  Government  trifled  with 
the  northern  weaver ;  when  he  sent  him  for 
satisfaction  to  a  grand  jury,  composed  of 
those  very  magistrates,  whose  supineness,  or 
partiality,  or  bigotry,  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  losses  and  his  emigration.  He  said  he 
therefore  had  formed  a  clause,  which  he 
would  read,  and  by  which  it  was  rendered 
obligatory  on  the  county,  to  indemnify  the 
countryman  for  the  injury  he  received  when 
beaten  or  abused,  or  driven  from  his  land 
and  habitation.  He  said  he  had  read  the 
bill,  that  he  could  find  no  remedy  whatever 
in  the  bill,  as  at  present  formed,  for  such  a 
case,  that  in  the  different  preambles  the 
grievance  was  not  set  forth,  and  in  the 
various  provisions  it  was  not  comprehended; 
that  the  bill  complains  of  violence  to  magis- 
trates, of  the  murder  of  witnesses,  of  illegal 
oaths,  &c.,  but  of  the  threats,  and  force, 
and  violence  offered  to  certain  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  whereby  they  have  been 
forced  to  quit  their  trades,  their  lands,  and 
their  tenements,  outrages  of  which  the 
governor  of  a  northern  county  had  com- 
plained as  unexampled  in  history,  and  to 
which  violence  and  atrocity  the  magistrates 
of  that  county  had  borne  their  testimony  by 
a  formal  resolution  ;  there  was  in  the  bill 
complete  silence  and  omission.  "  The  bill 
proposed  to  give  extra  power  to  magistrates, 
but  what  was  the  grievance  of  Armagh  ? 
That  the  magistrates  had  not  used  the  ordi- 

*  The  notoriousness  of  these  mutual  outrages,  and 
the  different  lights  in  which  they  were  viewed  by 
the  different  parties,  may  he  exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  of  the 
2-Hh  of  September,  1796'. — "  The  most  severe  stroke 
made  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
viceroy,  as  a  moral  man  and  first  magistrate  of  a 


nary  powers,  and  in  some  cases  had  abused 
those  powers  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
subject  had  not  been  protected,  and  the 
rioter  had  been  encouraged ;  that  the  bill, 
as  it  appeared  without  that  clause,  was  not 
faithful  to  its  own  principle,  it  was  a  bill, 
unless  amended,  of  partial  coercion,  and 
partial  redress  ;  it  punished  (as  it  stood)  dis- 
turbance in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  it 
compromised  with  disturbances  in  another; 
it  protected  the  magistrates  of  the  west  and 
left  exposed  the  poor  of  the  north  ;  it  says, 
if  you  murder  a  magistrate,  you  shall  pay 
his  representatives;  but  if  you  drive  away 
whole  droves  of  weavers  in  Armagh,  you 
shall  pay  nothing,  except  those  persons 
please,  by  whose  fault  they  have  been  driven 
away,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

On  this  occasion  the  whole  bill  was  again 
warmly  debated,  but  it  finally  passed  with- 
out a  division.  It  was  the  only  important 
business  of  the  session,  which  was  closed  on 
the  15th  of  April. 

While  parliament  was  sitting,  and  after 
its  adjournment,  the  distractions  of  the 
country  increased,  and  defenders  on  one 
side,  and  orangemen  on  the  other,  seemed 
bent  upon  tearing  it  to  pieces.  The  hatred 
of  these  two  parties  had  assumed  a  character 
which  was  deadly  and  implacable,  and  public 
justice  seemed  to  have  vacated  her  throne. 
The  magistrate  who  prosecuted,  or  the  wit- 
ness who  bore  testimony  against  a  catholic 
insurgent,  were  visited  with  the  extremities 
of  fire  and  slaughter,  and  as  the  latter  at 
least  were  generally  defenceless,  it  became 
now  almost  impossible  in  any  case  to  obtain 
evidence  sufficient  to  convict;  while  the 
man  who  committed  his  outrages  in  the 
name  of  loyalty  was  allowed  to  pass  with 
impunity.  The  county  of  Armagh  re- 
mained as  yet  the  head-quarters  of  the 
orangemen,  and  they  conducted  themselves 
there  as  if  they  were  resolved  to  justify  the 
report  spread  among  their  enemies  that  they 
were  bound  by  a  secret  oath — their  purple 
oath,  as  it  was  called — to  exterminate  the 
catholic  population;  and  unfortunately  their 
conduct  was  seized  upon  as  a  provocation 
to,  and  a  justification  of  the  rebellious  spirit 
spread  abroad  by  the  United  Irishmen.* 

free  pet  pie,  who  '  ought  not  to  hold  the  sword  in 
v  in,'  nor  to  exercise  it  partially,  has  been  in 
Faulkner's  Journal  of  this  day.  That  hireling  print 
is  undeniably  in  the  pay  of  his  lordship's  adminis- 
tration ;  and  what  administration  permits,  it  is  sup- 
pose '.  to  prompt  or  patronise.  In  that  print,  the 
blind  fury  of  the  banditti,  which  usurps  and  dis- 
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The  latter  were  now  carrying  on  their 
organisation  secretly  and  rapidly.  The 
whole  association  had  assumed  a  military 
character,  and  they  were  rapidly  arm- 
ing the  population.  This  military  organ- 
isation was  brought  into  effect  in  the 
autumn  of  1796,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
documents  of  the  time,  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner.  To  avoid  giving 
alarm,  it  was  engrafted  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  civil  organisation,  and  was  concealed 
as  much  as  possible  under  the  usual  deno- 
minations. The  secretary  of  a  society 
of  twelve  was  usually  the  petty  officer  ; 
the  delegate  of  five  societies  to  a  lower 
baronial  society,  when  the  population 
required  such  an  immediate  step,  was  the 
captain,  and  the  delegate  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  baronial  the  colonel.  All  officers, 
up  to  the  colonel,  were  indispensably 
elected  by  those  they  were  to  command,  but 
at  that  point  the  interference  of  the  societies 
ceased,  and  every  higher  commission  was  in 
the  appointment  of  the  consecutive  ;  except 
that  as  soon  as  sufficient  numbers  of  regi- 
ments were  organized  in  any  county,  the 
colonels  were  directed  to  transmit  to  the 
executive  the  names  of  three  persons  fit,  in 
their  opinion,  to  act  as  adjutants-general  for 
that  county,  out  of  which  three  the  executive 
chose  one ;  and  through  this  organ  all  mili- 
tary communications  were  made  to  the  se- 
veral counties.  By  this  arrangement,  not 
more  than  one  of  the  executive  need  ever 
be  committed  with  any  county,  and  that 
only  to  a  person  of  his  own  choice  from 
among  the  three.  Every  man  who  could 
afford  it  was  directed  to  provide  himself 
with  a  musket  and  a  bayonet,  and  as  much 
ammunition  as  he  could ;  every  man  who 
could  not  buy  a  musket,  was  to  procure  a 
pike,  and,  if  he  could,  a  case  of  pistols. 
Considerable  sums  of  money  seem  to  have 
been  expended  in  purchasing  arms  for  dis- 
tribution. In  many  instances  the  lower 
orders  went  about  to  private  houses  to  rob 
them  of  arms.  The  executive  endeavoured 
to  prevent  this  practice,  as  one  calculated  to 
excite  alarm,  and  lead  to  suspicions  of  their 
designs  ;  and  they  represented  to  the  people 

graces  the  name  of  Orange  in  the  north,  is  applauded, 
and  all  their  bloody  excesses  justified.  Murder  in 
all  its  horrid  forms,  assassinations  in  cold  blood,  the 
mutilation  of  members  without  respect  to  age  or  sex, 
the  firing  of  whole  hamlets,  so  that,  when  the  in- 
habitants have  been  looked  after,  nothing  but  their 
ashes  were  to  be  found  ;  the  atrocious  excursions  of 
furi(  us  hordes,  armed  with  sword,  fire,  and  faggot, 
to  tx;erminate  a  people  for  presuming  to  obey  the 
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that  the  arms  would  always  be  kept  in 
better  condition  by  the  gentlemen  than  by 
them,  and  that  they  could  be  easily  seized 
whenever  necessary.  The  result  of  these 
arrangements  was  so  successful,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1797,  according  to  papers  seized  at 
Belfast,  the  number  enlisted  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  alone  amounted  to  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand,  who  were  largely  sup- 
plied with  fire-arms  and  pikes,  had  some 
cannon  and  ammunition,  and  were  actively 
employed  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
military  tactics.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
omitted  to  enable  them  to  take  the  field, 
whenever  they  might  receive  orders  to  that 
effect  from  their  superior  officers. 

All  these  preparations  indicated  the  ex- 
pectation of  foreign  assistance,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  alarmed  at  this  moment  by 
constant  reports  of  the  intentions  of  the 
French  republic  to  send  an  expedition 
against  Great  Britain.  These  reports  af- 
forded a  pretence  to  the  government  for 
the  protection  given  to  the  orangemen,  as 
well  as  for  encouraging  the  formation  of 
armed  corps  of  yeomanry  to  assist  in  resist- 
ing foreign  invasion,  and  these  again  were 
represented  by  the  disaffected  as  steps  to- 
wards dragooning  them  into  submission, 
which  they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  resist. 
The  same  alarm  led  to  the  calling  of  parlia- 
ment together  on  the  13th  of  October, 
when  the  speech  from  the  throne  informed 
them  that  his  majesty  had  required  their 
attendance  in  parliament  thus  early  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enemy's  threats  of  a  descent 
upon  that  kingdom  and  Great  Britain,  and 
that  he  appealed  to  and  confided  in  the 
spirit,  loyalty,  and  zeal  of  his  faithful 
people  of  Ireland  to  repel  such  an  attack. 
The  lord  lieutenant  intimated  to  them  the 
king's  intention  to  send  a  person  to  Paris  to 
treat  for  peace.  In  alluding  to  the  internal 
state  of  the  country,  he  made  a  slight  men- 
tion of  the  orange  disturbances  in  the 
county  of  Armagh.  Grattan,  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  address,  made  a  long  speech,  no 
less  eloquent  than  severe,  against  the  admin- 
istration. He  lamented  that  the  speech 
contained  nothing  of  a  conciliatory  nature, 

divine  command,  written  by  the  finger  of  God  him- 
self, '  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,'  and  walk- 
ing in  the  religion  which  seemed  good  in  their  eyes. 
These  are  the  flagitious  enormities  which  attract  the 
mercenary  applause  of  Faulkner's  Journal,  the 
literary  prop  of  the  Camden  administration  ;  these 
are  favourite  themes  upon  which  it  dilates  with  the 
copiousness  of  a  full  heart.  O  shame  !  where  is  thy 
(  blush  ?"  The  picture,  no  doubt,  is  exaggerated. 
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and  that  the  outrages  against  the  catholics 
in  the  north  had  been  so  slightly  dwelt  on ; 
and  he  warned  the  government  against  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treating  the 
Irish  people.  The  ministers  excused  their 
conduct  with  regard  to  Armagh  on  the 
ground  that  the  magistrates  had  done  all  in 
their  power  to  suppress  the  disorders  which 
reigned  there,  and  they  protested  against 
the  bringing  forward  of  grievances  at  a  mo- 
ment of  danger  like  this.  The  debate  was 
carried  on  with  unusual  heat  and  violence 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when,  on  a 


division,  there  were  only  twelve  votes  for 
Grattan's  amendment  to  the  address,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-nine  against  it.  The 
second  day  of  the  session  witnessed  another 
violent  debate  on  the  introduction  by  min- 
isters of  a  bill  for  suspending  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  when  the  opposition  showed 
only  seven  votes  against  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven.  After  this  bill  had  been  car- 
ried, the  parliament  was  prorogued  by 
successive  adjournments  to  the  6th  of 
January. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC ;  WOLFE  TONE  IN  FRANCE ;  THE 
BANTRY  BAY  EXPEDITION. 


have  seen  the  attempt 
to  establish  a  direct 
communication  be- 
tween the  republi- 
can propagandists  of 
France  and  the  Uni- 
ted Irishmen  fail,  in 
the  person  of  the 
agent  Jackson.  Soon 
after  his  death,  other 
attempts  seem  to  have  been  made,  and  one 
of  the  Irish  republican  leaders  appears  to 
have  been  sent  over  to  Paris.  The  history 
of  these  transactions  is  extremely  obscure, 
and,  although  we  know  that  there  was  a  se- 
cret communication  between  Ireland  and 
France,  we  neither  know  how  it  was  carried 
on,  nor  what  were  its  precise  objects,  ex- 
cept that  the  Irish  revolutionists,  alarmed 
by  the  sudden  vigilance  of  the  government, 
were  ready  to  embrace  any  alternative 
rather  than  relinquish  their  favourite  hopes. 
There  was  one  revolutionary  agent,  how- 
ever, who  proceeded  much  more  directly 
towards  the  object  just  mentioned,  and 
whose  efforts  led  to  more  important  results. 
This  was  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  who,  as  he 
had  promised  his  fellow-conspirators  before 
his  exile,  no  sooner  reached  Philadelphia, 
than  he  called  on  the  French  minister  there, 
the  "citizen"  Adet,  to  lay  before  him  his 
plans  for  introducing  a  French  army  into 
Ireland.  The  Frenchman  treated  his  pro- 
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posals  with  so  much  coldness,  that  Tone 
despaired  of  bringing  his  designs  for  re- 
volutionizing Ireland  to  any  good  eifect, 
and  he  proceeded  to  purchase  a  small  plan- 
tation, with  the  intention  of  settling  down 
into  the  tranquil  life  of  an  American  far- 
mer. While  thus  occupied,  he  received 
letters  from  Keogh,  Russell,  and  the  two 
Simmses,  whom  we  have  already  seen  among 
the  most  determined  of  the  Irish  revolu- 
tionists ;  they  informed  him  that  the  public 
mind  in  Ireland  was  advancing  towards  re- 
publicanism with  extraordinary  rapidity — 
urged  him  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
force  his  way  to  France,  in  order  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  government  there,  and 
one  of  the  Simmses  sent  him  two  hundred 
pounds.  Tone's  ambition  and  vanity  thus 
received  a  new  stimulus  ;  he  went  again  to 
the  French  resident  at  Philadelphia,  who 
was  now  as  warm  in  his  encouragement,  as 
he  had  been  cold  before ;  and  he  at  once 
prepared  for  his  departure,  leaving  his 
family  in  America.  He  sent  his  brother 
Arthur  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Belfast,  to  give 
secret  intelligence  to  Neilson,  Simms,  and 
Russell  in  Belfast,  and  to  Keogh  and 
M'Cormick  in  Dublin,  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  fulfil  their  wishes ;  and,  having 
obtained  from  Adet  a  letter,  in  cypher, 
addressed  to  the  Comiti  de  salut  publique  in 
Paris  he  set  sail  from  America  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1796,  in  a  vessel  bound  for 
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Havre,  where  he  landed  on  the  first  of 
February. 

We  have  full  information  on  Tone's  ne- 
gotiations in  France,  and  on  the  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  against  Ireland,  to  which 
they  led,  in  his  own  private  diary,  which  is 
written  with  too  much  simplicity  of  style, 
not  to  deserve  our  entire  credit.  It  is  the 
only  key  we  have  to  this  part  of  Irish 
history,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  fol- 
low the  details  thus  offered  to  us. 

Tone  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  twelfth  of 
February,  and  after  a  day  or  two  spent  in 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  French 
capital,  he  presented  his  letter  to  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  De  ]a  Croix,  by  whom 
he  was  favourably  received,  and  who  caused 
him  to  be  introduced  to  Madgett,  the  Irish 
employe  in  Paris  who  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  mission 
of  Jackson.  Madgett  assured  him  that  the 
French  directory  was  aware  who  he  was, 
and  what  were  his  objects,  and  that  they 
were  fully  prepared  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  Irish  patriots.  Tone  enters  in  his 
diary,  on  the  18th  of  February,  "  Breakfast 
at  Madgett's.  Long  account  on  my  part  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  when  I  left  it.  Madgett 
assures  me  again  that  the  government  here 
have  their  attention  turned  most  seriously  to 
Irish  affairs ;  that  they  feel  that  unless  they 
can  separate  Ireland  from  England,  the 
latter  is  invulnerable  ;  that  they  are  willing 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  Ireland,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  on 
a  footing  of  reciprocal  advantage ;  that 
they  will  supply  ten  sail  of  the  line,  arms, 
and  money,  as  he  told  me  yesterday ;  and 
that  they  were  already  making  arrange- 
ments in  Spain  and  Holland  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  asked  me,  did  I  think  anything 
would  be  done  in  Ireland  by  her  spon- 
taneous effort.  I  told  him,  most  certainly 
not ;  that  if  a  landing  were  once  effected, 
everything  would  follow  instantly — but  that 
that  was  indispensable ;  and  I  begged  him 
to  state  this  as  my  opinion,  to  such  persons 
in  power  as  he  might  communicate  with  ; 
that  if  twenty  thousand  French  were  in 
Ireland,  we  should  in  a  month  have  an 
army  of  one,  two,  or,  if  necessary,  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  but  that  the  point 
d'appui  was  indispensable.  I  then  men- 
tioned the  necessity  of  having  a  man  of 
reputation  at  the  head  of  the  French  forces, 
and  mentioned  Pichegru  or  Jourdan,  both 
of  whom  are  well  known  by  character  in 
Ireland.  He  told  me  there  was  a  kind  of 
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coolness  between  the  executive  and  Piche- 
gru (this  I  suspected  before),  but  that,  if  the 
measures  were  adopted,  he  might  still  be 
the  general  ;  adding,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
more  talent  than  Jourdan.  I  answered, 
either  would  do.  He  then  desired  me  to 
prepare  a  memorial,  in  form,  for  the  French 
executive  as  soon  as  possible,  which  he 
would  translate,  and  have  delivered  in  with- 
out delay."  During  the  three  following 
days  Tone  was  occupied  in  drawing  up 
this  memorial,  but  he  informs  us  that  he 
called  "  on  Madgett  once  a  day,  to  confer 
with  him.  He  says  there  will  be  sent  a 
person  to  Ireland  immediately,  with  whom 
I  shall  have  a  conference  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  desirable  he  should  bring  back  an  ap- 
pointment of  minister-plenipotentiary  for 
me,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  the  republic;  in 
which  case  I  should  be  acknowledged  as 
such  by  the  French  government.  Certainly 
nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  me ; 
however,  I  answered,  that  such  an  appoint- 
ment could  not  be  had  without  communi- 
cating with  so  many  persons,  as  might  en- 
danger the  betraying  of  the  secret  to  the 
Irish  government ;  that  I  only  desired  credit 
with  the  directoire  executif,  so  far  as  they 
should  find  my  assertions  supported  by  in- 
disputable facts ;  that  the  information  I 
brought  was  the  essential  part ;  and  the 
credential,  though  highly  gratifying  to  my 
private  feelings,  would  be  in  fact  but  matter 
of  form.  That  when  a  government  was 
formed  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  talk  of  embassies ;  and  then,  if  my 
country  thought  me  worthy,  I  should  be 
the  happiest  and  proudest  man  living  to 
accept  the  office  of  ambassador  from  Ire- 
land. So  there  was  an  end  to  my  appoint- 
ment. I  must  wait  till  the  war  at  least  is 
commenced,  if  ever  it  commences,  or  per- 
haps until  it  is  over,  if  I  am  not  knocked 
on  the  head  in  the  meantime.  I  should 
like  very  well  to  be  the  first  Irish  ambas- 
sador ;  and,  if  I  succeed  in  my  present 
business,  I  think  I  will  have  some  claim 
to  the  office.  Madgett  says  if  we  succeed, 
it  is  part  of  the  plan,  but  I  believe  he 
means  his  own  plan,  to  demand  Jamaica  for 
Ireland,  by  way  of  indemnity.  I  wish  we 
had  Ireland  without  Jamaica."  Tone  soon 
found  himself  destined  to  undergo  disap- 
pointments. "  February  22 — Finished  my 
memorial,  and  delivered  a  fair  copy,  signed, 
to  Madgett,  for  the  minister  of  foreign  re- 
lations. Madgett  in  the  horrors.  He  tells 
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me  he  has  had  a  discourse,  yesterday,  for 
two  hours,  with  the  minister,  and  that  the 
succours  he  expected  will  fall  very  short 
of  what  he  thought.  That  the  marine  of 
France  is  in  such  a  state,  that  government 
will  not  hazard  a  large  fleet ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  we  must  be  content  to  steal 
a  march.  That  they  will  give  two  thousand 
of  their  best  troops,  and  arms  for  twenty 
thousand  ;  that  they  cannot  spare  Pichegru 
nor  Jourdan  ;  that  they  will  give  any  quan- 
tity of  artillery  ;  and,  I  think  he  added,  what 
money  might  be  necessary.  He  also  said, 
they  would  first  send  proper  persons  among 
the  Irish  prisoners-of-war,  to  sound  them, 
and  exchange  them  on  the  first  opportunity. 
To  all  this,  at  which  I  am  not  disappointed, 
I  answered,  that  as  to  two  thousand  men, 
they  might  as  well  send  twenty — that  with 
regard  to  myself,  I  would  go  if  they  would 
send  but  a  corporal's  guard  ;  but  that  my 
opinion  was,  that  five  thousand  was  as  little 
as  could  be  landed,  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  and  that  that  number  would  leave 
the  matter  doubtful.  I  bid  him  then  re- 
member, that  my  plan  was  built  on  the 
supposition  of  a  powerful  support  in  the 
first  instance;  that  I  had  particularly  speci- 
fied so  in  my  memorial ;  and  begged  him  to 
apprize  the  minister  that  my  opinion  was  so. 
That,  nevertheless,  with  five  thousand  men, 
the  business  might  be  attempted,  and  I  did 
believe  would  succeed;  but  that,  in  that 
case,  we  must  fight  hard  for  it.  That 
though  I  was  satisfied  how  the  militia  and 
army  would  act  in  case  of  a  powerful  in- 
vasion, I  could  not  venture  to  say  what 
might  be  their  conduct  under  the  circum- 
stances he  mentioned  ;  that,  if  they  stood 
by  the  government,  which  it  was  possible 
they  might,  we  should  have  hot  work  of  it ; 
that,  if  five  thousand  men  were  sent,  thev 
should  be  the  very  flower  of  the  French 
troops,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  artillerymen,  with  the  best  general 
they  could  spare.  He  interrupted  me  to 
ask  who  was  known  in  Ireland  after  Piche- 
gru and  Jourdan.  I  answered  Hoche, 
especially  since  his  affair  at  Quiberon.  He 
said  he  was  sure  we  might  have  Hoche. 
I  also  mentioned,  that  if  they  sent  but  five 
thousand  men,  they  should  send  a  greater 

quantity  of  arms We  then  parted. 

Oh,  good  God  !  good  God  !  what  would  I 
give  to-night,  that  we  were  safely  landed, 
and  encamped  on  the  Cave  Hill.  If  we 
ever  find  our  way  so  far,  I  think  we  shall 
puzzle  John  Bull  to  work  us  out.  Surely, 


we   can    do    as    much   as   the    Chouans,   or 
people  of  La  Vendee  !" 

Tone  was  next  introduced  to  the  cele- 
brated Carnot,  who  listened  with  great 
patience  to  his  statements,  and  gave  him  so 
much  encouragement,  that  his  expectations 
were  now  wound  up  to  the  highest  degree. 
On  the  26th  of  February,  he  had  another 
interview  with  De  la  Croix,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  relation  : — "  This  morning 
finished  an  awkward  business,  that  is  to  say, 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  minister,  all  about 
myself;  very  proper  in  an  ambassador  to 
frame  his  own  credentials.  My  commission 
was  large,  for  I  made  it  myself.  Read  it 
over  carefully ;  every  word  true  and  not 
exaggerated.  Resolved  to  go  at  once  to  the 
minister  and  deliver  my  letter,  like  a  true 
Irishman,  with  my  own  hands.  Went  to 
his  bureau,  and  saw  Lamare,  the  secretary, 
whom  I  sent  in  to  demand  an  audience. 
Lamare  returned  with  word  that  the  minister 
was  just  engaged  with  Neri  Corsini,  am- 
bassador from  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  would  see  me  the  moment  he  was  at 
leisure.  Neri  Corsini  being  departed,  I  was 
introduced  :  I  began  with  telling  the  min- 
ister, that  though  I  spoke  execrable  French, 
I  would,  with  his  permission,  put  his  pa- 
tience to  a  short  trial.  I  then  told  him, 
that,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  I  had  fin- 
ished a  memorial  on  the  actual  state  of  Ire- 
land, which  I  had  delivered  to  Madgett ; 
that  I  had  finished  the  draft  of  another, 
which  I  would  deliver  to-morrow,  on  the 
means  necessary  to  accomplish  the  great 
object  of  my  mission — the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  England,  and  her  establish- 
ment as  an  independent  republic  in  alliance 
with  France.  De  la  Croix  interrupted  here 
by  saying  that  I  might  count  upon  it,  there 
was  no  object  nearer  the  heart  of  the  exe- 
cutive directory  ;  that  they  had  that  busi- 
ness, at  that  very  moment,  before  them ; 
and  would  leave  no  means  consistent  with 
their  utmost  capacity,  untried  to  accomplish 
it.  And  he  repeated  again  with  earnest- 
ness, '  that  I  might  count  upon  it.'  The 
minister  then  asked  me  what  we  wanted  in 
Ireland  ?  I  answered,'  that  we  wanted  a 
force  to  begin  with  ;  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money.  He  asked  me  what  quantities  of 
each  would  I  think  sufficient  ?  I  did  not 
wish  to  go  just  then  into  the  detail,  as  I 
judged  from  Madgett's  discourse,  that  the 
minister's  plan  was  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
mine,  and  I  did  not  desire  to  shock  him  top 
mucli  in  the  outset.  I  therefore  took  ad- 
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vantage  of  my  bad  French,  and  mentioned 
that  I  doubted  my  being  able  sufficiently  to 
explain  myself  in  conversation,  but  that  he 
would  find  my  opinions  at  length  in  the  two 
memorials  I  had  prepared,  and  when  he  had 
considered  them,  I  hoped  he  would  allow 
me   to  wait  on  him  and  explain  any  point 
which  might  not  be  sufficiently  clear.     He 
then  proceeded   to  give  me  his  own  ideas, 
which  were,  as   I  suspected,   upon  a  small 
scale.     He  said,  he  understood  Ireland  was 
very  populous  and  the  people  warlike,  so  as 
soon  to  be  made  soldiers,  and  that  they  were 
already  in  some  degree  armed.     I  answered, 
not  so  much   as  to  be  calculated  upon  in 
estimating  the  quantity  of  arms  wanted,  as 
most  of  the  guns  which  they  had  were  but 
fowling-pieces.  He  then  said,  he  knew  they 
had  no  artillery  nor  cannoniers,  and  that, 
consequently,    it   would    be    necessary    to 
supply  them  with  both ;    that  field-pieces 
would   be    sufficient,  as  we  had  no  strong 
places  ;  that  we  should  have  thirty  pieces 
of   cannon,   half   eight-pounders,    and    half 
sixteen-pounders,  properly  manned  and  offi- 
cered ;  and  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms. 
I  interrupted  him  to  say  twenty  thousand 
at  least,  as  the  only  limitation  to  the  num- 
bers we  could  raise  would  be  the  quantity 
of  arms  we   might  have   to  put  into  their 
hands.     He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  those 
should  be    landed  near   Belfast,   where   he 
supposed  they  would  be  most  likely  to  meet 
with  early  support.    I  answered, '  Certainly, 
as  that  province  was  the  most  populous  and 
warlike    in    the    kingdom/     He  then    pro- 
duced a  map  of  Ireland,  and  we  looked  over 
it  together.     I  took  this  advantage  to  slide 
in  some  of  my  own  ideas,  by  saying,  that  if 
we  were  able  to  begin  in  considerable  force, 
we  should  commence  as  near  the  capital  as 
possible;  the  possession  of  which,   if  once 
obtained,  would,  I  thought,  decide  the  whole 
business  ;    but  if  we  began  with  a  smaller 
force,  we  should  commence  as  near  Belfast 
as  we  could ;    and  then  push  forward,  so  as 
to  secure  the  mountains  of  Morne  and  the 
Fews,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  Lough 
Erne,  we  could  cover  the  entire  province  of 
Ulster,  and  maintain  ourselves  until  we  had 
collected  our  friends  in  sufficient  force  to 
penetrate  to  Dublin.     He    liked   my    plan 
extremely,  which  certainly   appears    to    be 
the    only   feasible    one,  in    case  of  a  small 
force  being  landed.    He  then  mentioned  the 
Irishmen  serving  in  the  British  navy;    and 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  sending  proper 
persons  amongst  them  to  insinuate  the  duty 
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they  owed  to  their  country,  and  whether  in 
such  case,  they  would  act  against  us  or  not? 
This  is  Madgett's  scheme  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
followed  by  very  different  measures,  is  non- 
sense. I  answered,  that  undoubtedly  the 
measure  was  a  good  one,  if  accompanied 
properly ;  but  to  give  it  full  effect,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  a  go- 
vernment established  in  Ireland,  for  reasons 
which  he  would  find  detailed  in  rny  memo- 
rials, and  of  which  I  gave  him  an  imperfect 
abstract.  I  think  he  seemed  satisfied  on 
that  head.  The  result  of  this  conversation, 
the  principal  circumstances  of  which  I  have 
substantially  related,  is,  that  the  executive 
directors  at  present  are  determined  to  take 
us  up,  but  on  a  small  scale  ;  that  they  will 
give  us  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  properly 
manned,  and  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
with  some  money,  of  course,  to  begin  with  ; 
but  I  did  not  collect  from  the  minister  that 
they  had  an  idea  of  any  definite  number  of 
troops,  at  least  he  mentioned  none,  and  I 
did  not  press  him  on  that  head,  as  I  wish 
they  should  first  read  and  consider  my  me- 
morials ;  perhaps  what  is  said  in  them  may 
induce  them  to  reconsider  the  subject,  and 
if  so,  I  shall  have  done  a  most  important 
service  both  to  France  and  Ireland." 

On  the  llth  of  March,  Tone  again  "went 
to  the  minister  De  la  Croix,  and  had  a  long 
conversation.  He  began  by  saying,  that  he 
had  read  my  two  memorials  carefully,  and 
that  I  seemed  to  insist  on  a  considerable 
force,  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
measure  ;  that  as  to  that,  there  were  con- 
siderable difficulties  to  be  surmounted, 
arising  from  the  superiority  of  the  English 
fleet.  That,  as  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
they  could  not  possibly  be  transported, 
unless  the  French  were  masters  of  the  chan- 
nel, in  which  case  they  could  as  easily  send 
forty  thousand  or  sixty  thousand,  and  march 
at  once  to  London.  (N.B.  In  this  De  la 
Croix  is  much  mistaken.  It  would  be,  in 
my  mind,  just  as  impossible  for  France  to 
conquer  England  as  for  England  to  conquer 
France.  He  does  not  know  what  it  is  to 
carry  on  war  in  a  country  where  every 
man's  hand  is  against  you,  and  yet  his  own 
country  might  have  given  him  a  lesson  ; 
however,  it  was  not  my  business  to  contest 
the  point  with  him,  so  I  let  him  go  on,) 
As  to  twenty  thousand  men,  it  was  thus  out 
of  the  question.  As  to  five  thousand,  there 
would  be  great  difficulties ;  they  would 
require,  for  example,  twenty  ships  to  con- 
vey them  ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  equip 
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twenty  sail  in  a  French  port   without  the 
English  having  some    notice,    and   in    that 
case,  they  would  instantly  block  up  the  port 
with  a  force  double  of  any  that  could  be 
sent  against  them.     To  this  I  answered,  that 
I  was  but  too  sensible  of  the  difficulty  he 
mentioned ;    that,  however,  all  great  enter- 
prises were  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
and  I  besought  him  to  consider  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object.      That  as  to  five  thou- 
sand, when  I  mentioned  that  number,  it  was 
not   that    I   thought   it   necessary    for    the 
people  at  large,  but  for  those  men  of  some 
property,  whose  assistance  was  so  essential 
in  framing  a  government  in  Ireland,  without 
loss  of  time  ;  and  who   might  be  deterred 
from  coming  forward  at  first,  if  they   saw 
but  an  inconsiderable  force  to  support  them ; 
that  I  begged   leave  to  refer  to  my  second 
memorial,  where  he  would  find  my  reasons 
on  this  subject  detailed  at  length  ;   that  I 
had  written  those  memorials  under  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  not  with  a  view  to  flatter  or 
mislead  him,  or  to  say  what  might  be  agree- 
able to  the  French  government,  but  to  ffive 
them  such  information  as  I  thought  essen- 
tial for  them  to  know ;  that  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  facts  contained  in  them,  I  was  wil- 
ling to  stake  my   head  on   their  accuracy. 
He  answered,  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  that ; 
that  he  saw  as  well  as  I,  the  convenience  of 
an  immediate  government,  but  was  it  not 
feasible  on  a  smaller  scale  than  I  had  men- 
tioned.     For  example,   if  they  gave  us  a 
general   of  established  reputation,  an  etat- 
inajor,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  can- 
noniers,  and  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
would  not  the    people  join   them  ;     and  if 
so,  might  we  not  call  the  clubs  that  I  had 
mentioned   in  my  memorials  (meaning  the 
catholic  committee  and  the  United  Irishmen 
of  Belfast),  and  frame  of  them  a  provisory 
government,  until   the  national  convpntion 
could  be  organized.     I  answered,  that  as  to 
the  people  joining  them,  I  never   had  the 
least  doubt,  that   my    only    fear   was,  lest 
the  men  who  composed  the  clubs  of  wliicl 
he  spoke  might  be  at  first  backward,  from 
a   doubt  of  the   sufficiency    of   the    force 
that  I  hoped  they  would  act  with  spirit,  anc 
as  became  them  ;  but  that  I  could  not  ven- 
ture to  commit  my  credit  with  him  on  any 
fact  of  whose  certainty  I  was  not  positively 
ascertained.     'Well,  then,'  replied  he,  'sup- 
posing your  patriots  should  not  act  at  firs 
with  spirit ;  you   say  you  are   sure  of  the 
people.    In  that  case,  you  must  only  choose 
delegates  from  the  army,  and  let  them  ac 


irovisiorily  until  you  have  acquired  such  a 
:onsistency  as  will  give  courage  to  the  men 
}f  whom  you   make  mention.'     I  answered, 
hat,  by  that  means,  we  might  undoubtedly 
act  with  success ;    that  a  sort  of  military 
overnment  was  not,  however,  what  I  should 
xrefer  to  commence  with,  if  I  saw  any  other; 
)ut  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  must  jus- 
ify  us  in  adopting  so  strong  a  measure  in 
.he  first  instance.      (N.B.    In  this  I  lied  a 
ittle,  for  my  wishes  are  in  favour  of  a  very 
strong,  or  in  other  words,  a  military  govern- 
ment, in  the  outset ;  and  if  I  had  any  share 
of  influence  in  such  government,  I  think  I 
would  not  abuse  it ;  but  I  see  the  handle  it 
might  give  to  demagogues,  if  we  had  any 
such  among  us.     It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
write    an    essay    on    the    subject ;    but    the 
result  of  my  meditation  is,  that  the  advan- 
tages,   all    circumstances   considered,    out- 
weigh the  inconveniences  and  hazard,  and 
I  for  one,  am  ready  to  take  my  share  of  the 
danger  and  the  responsibility ;  I  was,  con- 
sequently, glad  when  De  la  Croix  proposed 
the   measure.)      I    added,    that    the    means 
which    he    then    mentioned,    undoubtedly 
weakened  my  argument,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  numbers,   considerably.     He    then   said 
that  from  Madgett's  representations,  he  had 
been  induced  to  think  that  men  were  not  at 
all   wanting.     I    answered,    that   was   very 
compatible  with  my   theory,  for  that  cer- 
tainly if  there  were  any  idea  of  national  re- 
sistance, five  thonsand  might  be  said  to  be 
no    force  at   all  for   a    conquest.      I    then 
shifted  the  discourse  by  saying,  that,  as  to 
the   embarkation,  on  whatever  scale  it  was 
made,  it  might  be  worth  consideration  whe- 
ther  it   could  not    be    best    effected   from 
Holland,   that  their  harbours    were,   I  be- 
lieved, less  closely  watched  than  the  French  ; 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  England  had  no  port 
for    ships    of  war   to    northward   of  Ports- 
mouth, so  that  even  if  she  had  a  fleet  off 
the  coasts  of  Holland,  it  must  return  occa- 
sionally to  refit,  and  during  one  of  these 
intervals  the  expedition  might  take  place. 
This  brought  on  the  old  subject  of  debauch- 
ing the  Irish  seamen  in  the  British  navy, 
which  seems  a  favourite   scheme  of  De  la 
Croix,  and  is,  in  my  mind,   flat  nonsense. 
He  questioned  as  before,  whether  by  pre- 
paring a  few  of  them,  and  suffering  them  to 
escape,  they  might  not  rouse  the  patriotism 
of  the  Irish  seamen,  and  cause  a  powerful 
revulsion  in   the  navy  of  England.     I  ans- 
wered,    as    I    had    done    already,   that    the 
measure  was  undoubtedly  good,  if  properly 
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followed  up  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
was  great  hazard  of  alarming  the  British 
government ;  that  he  would  see  that  an 
Irish  government  was,  in  my  mind,  an  in- 
dispensable requisite  ;  that  I  did  not  build 
on  the  patriotism  of  the  Irish  seamen,  but 
on  their  passions  and  interests ;  that  we 
could  offer  them  the  whole  English  com- 
merce as  a  bribe,  whilst  England  has  nothing 
to  oppose  in  return  but  the  mere  force  of 
discipline  ;  and  I  pressed  this  as  strongly  on 
the  minister  as  my  execrable  French  would 
permit.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  much  glory 
in  this  day's  conversation.  If  I  have  not 
lost  confidence,  I  certainly  have  not  gained 
any.  I  see  the  minister  is  rooted  in  his 
narrow  scheme,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Per- 
haps imperious  circumstances  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  be  otherwise  ;  but  if  the  French 
government  have  the  power  effectually  to 
assist  us,  and  do  not,  they  are  miserable 
politicians.  It  is  now  one  hundred  and 
three  years  since  Louis  XIV.  neglected  a 
similar  opportunity  of  separating  Ireland 
from  England ;  and  France  has  had  reason 
to  lament  it  ever  since.  He,  too,  went  upon 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  merely  embar- 
rassing England,  and  leaving  Ireland  to 
shift  as  she  might.  I  hope  the  republic 
will  act  on  nobler  motives,  and  with  more 
extended  views." 

Three  days  after  this,  the  would-be  Irish 
ambassador  had  an  interview  with  Carnot, 
who  introduced  him  to  general  Clarke,  an 
officer  of  the  republic,  who  was  Irish  by 
descent,  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  war 
department.  To  this  man  Tone  was  now 
turned  over,  and  he  accompanied  him  to  his 
bureau,  where  he  recapitulated  what  he  had 
previously  said  on  the  subject  of  his  mission 
to  Madgett  and  the  minister.  "He  (Clarke) 
then  began  to  interrogate  me  on  some  of 
the  heads,  in  a  manner  which  showed  me 
that  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  great  internal  changes 
which  had  taken  place  there  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  which,  however, 
is  no  impeachment  of  his  judgment  or 
talents  ;  there  were,  however,  other  points 
on  which  he  was  radically  wrong.  For 
example,  he  asked  me,  would  not  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Ireland,  some  of  which  he  men- 
tioned, as  the  earl  of  Ormond,  concur  in 
the  attempt  to  establish  the  independence 
of  their  country  ?  I  answered,  '  Most  cer- 
tainly not ;'  and  begged  him  to  remember 
that  if  the  attempt  were  made,  it  would 
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be    by  the    people,  and    the    people  only  ; 
that  lie  should   calculate  on  all   the  oppo- 
sition that  the  Irish  aristocracy  could  give  ; 
that  the  French  revolution,  which  had  given 
courage  to  the  people,  had,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, alarmed  the  aristocracy,  who  trem- 
bled for  their  titles  and  estates  ;   that  this 
alarm    was    diligently     fomented     by    the 
British    minister,    who    had    been    able    to 
persuade  every  man  of  property  that  their 
only    security  was    in  supporting  him   im- 
plicitly   in    every    measure    calculated    to 
oppose    the   progress    of  what  were  called 
French  principles ;     that,  consequently,   in 
any    system   he   might  frame    in  his  mind, 
he  should  lay  down  the  utmost  opposition 
of  the    aristocracy   as    an    essential    point. 
At  the  same  time,  I  added,  that,  in  case  of 
a  landing  being  effected   in    Ireland,  their 
opposition    would    be   of  very  little   signi- 
ficance,   as    their    conduct   had  been    such 
as  to  give  them  no  claim  on  the  affections 
of  the  people ;  that  their  own  tenants  and 
dependents  would,  I   was    satisfied,  desert 
then^;    and    they    would    become    just   so 
many  helpless  individuals,  devoid  of  power 
and    influence.     He    then    mentioned    that 
the  volunteer    convention    in   1783  seemed 
to  be  an  example  against  what  I  now  ad- 
vanced ;   the  people  then  had  acted  through 
their    leaders.     I  answered,   they  certainly 
had;     and    as   their    leaders    had    betrayed 
them,  that  very  convention  was  one  reason 
why  the  people  had  for  ever  lost  all  con- 
fidence   in    what  was    called   leaders.     He 
still    seemed,    however,    to    have  a  leaning 
towards  the  co-operation  of  our  aristocracy, 
which  is  flat  nonsense.     He  asked  me,  was 
there   no  one  man  of  that  body   that  we 
could  not  make   use  of;    and   again   men- 
tioned, '  for  example,   the  earl  of  Ormond.' 
I  answered,  'not  one;'  that  as   to  lord  Or- 
mond, he  was  a  drunken  beast,  without  a 
character  of  any  kind,  but  that  of  a  block- 
head ;  that  I  did  believe,  speaking  my  own 
private  opinion  as  an  individual,  that  per- 
haps the  duke  of  Leinster   might  join  the 
people   if   the  revolution  was  once  begun, 
because  I  thought    him  a  good   Irishman  ; 
but  that  for  this   opinion  I  had  merely  my 
own  conjectures  ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  if 
the  beginning  was  once   made,  it  would  be 
of  very  little  consequence  what  part  any  in- 
dividual might  take.     I  do  not  know  how 
Fitzgibbon's  name  happened  to  come  in  here, 
but  he  asked  me  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
make   something    of   him.      Any    one  who 
knows   Ireland,  will  readily  believe    that  I 
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did  not  find  it  easy  to  make  a  serious  ans- 
wer to  this  question.  Yes !  Fitzgibbon 
would  be  very  likely,  from  his  situation,  his 
principles,  his  hopes,  and  his  fears,  his  pro- 
perty, and  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
to  begin  a  revolution  in  Ireland  !  At  last  I 
believe  I  satisfied  Clarke  on  the  subject  of 
the  support  to  be  expected  from  our  aris- 
tocracy. He  then  asked  me  what  I  thought 
the  revolution,  if  begun,  would  terminate 
in  ?  I  answered,  undoubtedly,  as  I  thought, 
in  a  republic  allied  to  France.  He  then 
said,  what  security  could  I  give,  that  in 
twenty  years  after  our  independence,  we 
might  not  be  found  engaged  as  an  ally  of 
England  against  France  ?  I  thought  the 
observation  a  very  foolish  one,  and  only  ans- 
wered that  I  would  not  venture  to  foretel 
what  the  combination  of  events  for  twenty 
years  might  produce  ;  but  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  there  were  few  things 
which  presented  themselves  to  my  view 
under  a  more  improbable  shape.  He  then 
came  to  the  influence  of  the  catholic  clergy 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the 
apprehension  that  they  might  warp  them 
against  France.  I  assured  him,  as  the 
fact  is,  that  it  was  much  more  likely  that 
France  would  turn  the  people  against  the 
clergy  ;  that  within  the  last  few  years,  that 
is  to  say,  since  the  French  revolution,  an 
astonishing  change,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priests,  had  taken  place  in 
Ireland.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  conduct 
of  that  body,  pending  the  catholic  business, 
and  how  much  and  how  justly  they  had  lost 
character  on  that  account.  I  told  him  the 
anecdote  of  the  pope's  legate,  who  is  also 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  being  superseded  in 
the  actual  management  of  his  own  chapel, 
of  his  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  political 
meeting  therein,  and  of  his  being  forced  to 
submit  and  attend  the  meeting  himself;  but, 
particularly,  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
of  the  clergy  excommunicating  all  defenders, 
and  even  refusing  the  sacrament  to  some  of 
the  poor  fellows  in  articulo  mortis,  which  to 
a  catholic  is  a  very  serious  affair,  and  all  to 
no  purpose.  This  last  circumstance  seemed 
to  strike  him  a  good  deal.  He  then  said 
that  I  was  not  to  augur  anything  either  way, 
from  anything  that  passed  on  that  day  ;  that 
he  would  read  and  consider  my  memorials 
very  attentively ;  but  that  I  must  see  that 
a  business  of  such  magnitude  could  not  be 
discussed  in  one  conversation,  and  that  the 
first ;  that  I  was  not,  however,  to  be  dis- 
couraged because  he  did  not  at  present  com- 


municate with  me  more  openly.  I  answered, 
I  understood  all  that ;  that  undoubtedly,  on 
this  occasion,  it  was  my  turn  to  speak  and 
his  to  hear,  as  I  was  not  to  get  information, 
but  to  give  it.  I  then  fixed  with  him  to 
return  in  six  days  (on  the  1st  of  Germinal), 
and  having  requested  him  to  get  the  original 
memorials,  as  he  was  perfect  master  of  the 
English,  and  I  could  not  answer  for  a  tran- 
slation which  I  had  never  seen,  I  took  my 
leave." 

Things  dragged  on  slowly  for  two  or 
three  weeks  of  alternate  encouragement 
and  discouragement.  Tone  was  commis- 
sioned to  draw  up  a  manifesto,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  French  commander  on  landing 
in  Ireland,  and  he  had  several  interviews 
with  general  Clarke,  and  others,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Irish 
patriot  should  receive  an  officer's  commis- 
sion in  the  French  army.  On  one  of  those 
occasions,  he  was  introduced  by  Madgett  to 
a  physician,  named  Aherne,  who  was  to  be 
sent  into  Ireland,  as  a  secret  agent.  At 
length,  on  the  20th  of  April,  he  "  went 
with  Aherne,  at  one  o'clock,  to  the 
minister's,  in  order  to  see  after  his  in- 
structions. At  last  there  is  a  prospect 
of  something  like  business.  The  minister 
read  the  draft  of  the  instructions,  in  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  trash,  mixed  with 
some  good  sense.  Only  think  of  one  of  the 
articles,  wherein  they  say,  that  if  Ireland 
continues  devoted  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
one  of  that  family  can  be  found,  who  will 
be  agreeable  to  all  parties !  Who  the  devil 
is  this  pretender  in  petto  ?  It  is  all  one  to 
us,  however  ;  for  we  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him.  I  made  one  or  two  obser- 
vations on  the  instructions  to  the  minister  ; 
he  acted  very  fairly,  for  he  gave  them  to 
me,  and  desired  me  to  make  what  obser- 
vations struck  me  ;  and  as  to  Aherne,  he 
said  that  he  must  only  be  guided  by  such 
of  them  as  might  apply  to  the  state  of 
things  he  found  there,  and  disregard  those 
that  did  not;  all  which  is  candid.  I  see 
the  instructions  are  written  by  Clarke,  for 
I  find  in  them  his  trash  about  monarchy, 
the  noblesse,  and  clergy.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  which  reconciles  me  to  all 
this  absurdity,  which  is,  that  the  French 
government  promises  us  ten  thousand  men, 
and  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms ;  with 
that  force  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt 
of  our  success.  It  is  to  be  escorted  by  nine 
sail  of  the  line  (Dutch  I  believe),  and  three 
frigates,  and  will  be  ready  about  the  middle 
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or  towards  the  end  of  May,  which  is  not 
more  than  six  weeks  off." 

Tone  was,  however,  doomed  to  further 
disappointments ;  for  the  French  govern- 
ment went  on  procrastinating,  and  when 
the  end  of  May  came,  the  expedition  was 
no  more  advanced  than  in  April.  It  was 
now,  however,  stated  that  a  force  would  not 
only  be  sent  to  Ireland,  but  that  there  was 
to  be  a  contemporaneous  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. His  finances  now  began  to  run  short, 
and  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  have  recourse 
to  the  liberality  of  the  French  government. 
"  June  19. — Called  on  Clarke,  by  appoint- 
ment. Found  his  aid-de-camp  copying  my 
proclamation,  as  abridged.  Clarke  seemed 
glad  to  see  me ;  and  begged  me  to  make  a 
copy  myself,  as  he  wanted  it  immediately.  I 
accordingly  set  myself  down  at  his  desk,  and 
he  went  about  his  lawful  vocations.  In  about 
half-an-hour  I  had  finished,  and  he  returned. 
I  told  him  in  three  words  the  position  of 
my  affairs ;  that  I  had  gone  on  thus  far 
entirely  on  my  own  means,  and  calculated  I 
had  about  as  much  as  would  enable  me  to 
carry  on  the  war  another  month,  in  which 
time  I  should  be  a  sec,  as  the  French  say  ; 
finally,  I  asked  his  advice  on  the  premises. 
He  answered  me  friendly  enough  ;  he  said 
they  must  provide  for  me  in  the  military 
line,  for  which  I  had  expressed  an  inclina- 
tion, and  in  the  cavalry,  where  the  pay  was 
most  considerable  ;  but  added,  that  the  pay 
of  all  ranks  was  below  their  necessities. 
He  then  asked,  had  I  ever  served  ?  I  ans- 
wered, no  ;  that  I  had  been  a  volunteer  in 
the  Belfast  regiment,  which  I  considered  as 
no  service,  but  was  fond  of  a  military  life  ; 
and,  in  case  of  anything  being  done  for 
Ireland,  it  would  be  the  line  I  should  adopt. 
He  then  said,  my  not  having  served  might 
make  some  difficulty,  but  that  he  would  see 
about  it,  and  let  me  know  the  result  in 
three  or  four  days;  adding,  that  I  might  be 
sure  something  would  be  done.  He  then 
took  me  in  his  carriage  to  the  minister's, 
with  whom  he  had  business.  On  the  way, 
I  told  him  it  was  extremely  painful  to  me 
to  apply  to  the  republic  for  any  pecuniary 
assistance,  but  that  circumstances  compelled 
me  ;  that  I  was  not  a  man  of  expense,  and 
that  of  course  a  moderate  supply  would 
satisfy  me ;  and  added,  that  being  engaged 
here  in  the  service  of  my  country,  any  sum 
advanced  to  me,  was  to  be  considered  as 
advanced  on  her  account,  and  as  such  to  be 
repaid,  with  all  other  expenses,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  business.  He  laughed  at 
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this,  and  said  we  would  have  no  money. 
I  said  that  was  true,  or  at  least  we  should 
not  have  much,  but  we  would  have  means  ; 
and  I  instanced  the  quantity  of  English 
property  which  would,  in  that  event,  be 
forfeited  to  the  state  ;  and  assured  him  we 
would  have  enough  to  pay  our  debts  of 
justice,  of  honour,  and  of  gratitude." 

While  Wolfe  Tone  was  thus  negotiating 
in  Paris,  the  French  government  appears  to 
have  had  other  communications  with  Ire- 
land, by  means  of  which  it  was  intimated 
to  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  that 
an  expedition  to  assist  them  was  at  least 
contemplated,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
informed  before  Tone  that  the  expedition 
was  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  gen- 
eral Hoche,  on  which  they  resolved  to  send 
two  of  their  confidential  friends  to  negotiate 
in  person.  This  dangerous  mission  was 
entrusted  to  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who 
had  recently  married  Pamela,  the  natural 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  by  Madame 
de  Genlis,  and  Arthur  O'Connor.  About 
the  end  of  May,  lord  Edward  left  Dublin, 
accompanied  by  his  lady,  who  was  near  the 
time  of  her  confinement ;  this  was  intended 
to  mask  his  real  intentions.  He  passed  a 
few  days  in  London,  where  he  mixed  in 
society,  and  dined  in  company  with  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
English  whigs.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Hamburgh,  and  had  already  begun  to  treat 
with  Reynhart,  the  French  agent  in  that 
city,  when  he  was  joined  by  O'Connor. 
Soon  afterwards  they  discontinued  their 
negotiation  with  this  man,  whom  they  mis- 
trusted, and,  leaving  lady  Edward  at  Ham- 
burgh, proceeded  together  to  Basle,  where, 
through  another  French  agent,  they  opened 
their  secret  negotiation  with  the  French 
directory.  As  Hoche  was  to  command  the 
Irish  expedition,  it  was  judged  advisable 
by  the  French  government  that  he  should 
personally  communicate  with  the  Irish 
agents  ;  but  it  was  signified  to  the  latter, 
that  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  could  not  be 
admitted  to  the  interview,  as  his  marriage 
might  cause  it  to  be  suspected  in  France 
that  his  mission  had  some  reference  to  the 
Orleans  family.  Lord  Edward  accordingly 
returned  to  Hamburgh,  while  O'Connor  re- 
mained to  manage  the  treaty  with  Hoche. 

All  this  was  kept  from  the  knowledge  of 
Wolfe  Tone,  who  imagined  that  the  whole 
negotiation  rested  on  his  own  shoulders, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  continued  pro- 
crastinations in  the  French  preparations. 
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We  take  up  Tone's  journal  again  at  the 
l!^th  of  July,  which  lie  has  noted  as  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Aghriin,  and  on 
which  he  had  his  first  interview  with  general 
Iloche.  "  As  I  was  sitting  in  my  cabinet, 
studying  my  tactics,  a  person  knocked  at 
the  door,  who,  on  opening  it,  proved  to  be 
a  dragoon  of  the  third  regiment.  He 
brought  me  a  note  from  Clarke,  informing 
me  that  the  person  he  mentioned  was  arrived, 
and  desired  to  see  me  at  one  o'clock.  I  ran 
off  directly  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  was 
showed  into  Fleury's  cabinet,  where  I  re- 
mained till  three,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  very  handsome,  well-made,  young 
fellow,  in  a  brown  coat,  and  nankeen  pan- 
taloons, entered,  and  said,  '  Vous  ties  le 
citoyen  Smith  ? '  I  thought  he  was  a 
chef-de-bureau,  and  replied,  '  Oui,  citoyen, 
je  m'appcle  Smith.'  He  said,  '  Vous  vous 
appelez  aussi,je  crois,  Wolfe  Tone?'  I  re- 
plied, '  Oui,  citoyen,  cest  man  veritable 
nom.'  '  Eh  bien,'  replied  he,  'je  suis  le 
general  Hoche.'  At  these  words,  I  men- 
tioned that  I  had  for  a  long  time  been  de- 
sirous of  the  honour  I  then  enjoyed,  to  find 
myself  in  his  company ;  '  Into  his  arms  I 
soon  did  fly,  and  there  embraced  him  ten- 
derly.' He  then  said,  he  presumed  I  was 
the  author  of  the  memorandums  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  him.  I  said  I  was. 
'  Well,'  said  he,  '  there  are  one  or  two 
points  I  want  to  consult  you  on.'  He  then 
proceeded  to  ask  me,  in  case  of  the  landing 
being  effected,  might  he  rely  on  finding 
provisions,  and  particularly  bread  ?  I  said 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments in  Ireland,  previous  to  the  landing,  be- 
cause of  the  surveillance  of  the  government, 
but  if  that  were  once  accomplished,  there 
would  be  no  want  of  provisions ;  that  Ire- 
land abounded  in  cattle ;  and,  as  for  bread, 
I  saw  by  the  Gazette  that  there  was  not 
only  no  deficiency  of  corn,  but  that  she  was 
able  to  supply  England,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, during  the  late  alarming  scarcity  in 
that  country;  and  I  assured  him,  that  if  the 
French  were  once  in  Ireland,  he  might  rely 
that,  whoever  wanted  bread,  they  should 
not  want  it.  He  seemed  satisfied  with  this, 
and  proceeded  to  ask  me,  might  we  count 
upon  being  able  to  form  a  provisory  govern- 
ment, either  of  the  catholic  committee,  men- 
tioned in  my  memorials,  or  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  defenders  ?  I  thought  I  saw  an 
opening  here  to  come  at  the  number  of 
troops  intended  for  us,  and  replied,  that 
that  would  depend  on  the  force  which  might 
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be  landed  ;  if  that  force  were  but  trifling, 
I  could  not  pretend  to  say  how  they  might 
act ;  but  if  it  was  considerable,  I  had  no 
doubt  of  their  co-operation.  '  Undoubt- 
edly,' replied  he,  '  men  will  not  sacrifice 
themselves  when  they  do  not  see  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  support;  but,  if  I  go,  you 
may  be  sure  I  will  go  in  sufficient  force.' 
He  then  asked,  did  I  think  ten  thousand 
men  would  decide  them  ?  I  answered,  un- 
doubtedly ;  but  that  early  in  the  business 
the  minister  had  spoken  to  me  of  two 
thousand,  and  that  I  had  replied  that  such 
a  number  would  effect  nothing.  '  No,'  re- 
plied he,  '  they  would  be  overwhelmed  be- 
fore any  one  could  join  them.'  I  replied, 
that  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  give  that  opin- 
ion, as  it  was  precisely  what  I  had  stated  to 
the  minister,  and  I  repeated,  that,  with  the 
force  he  mentioned,  I  could  have  no  doubt 
of  support  and  co-operation  sufficient  to 
form  a  provisory  government.  He  then 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  priests, 
or  was  it  likely  they  would  give  us  any 
trouble  ?  I  replied,  I  certainly  did  not 
calculate  on  their  assistance  ;  but  neither 
did  I  think  they  would  be  able  to  give  us 
any  effectual  opposition  ;  that  their  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  the  common  people 
was  exceedingly  diminished  of  late ;  and  I 
instanced  the  case  of  the  defenders,  so  often 
mentioned  in  my  memorials,  and  in  these 
my  memorandums.  I  explained  all  this,  at 
some  length,  to  him,  and  concluded,  by 
saying,  that  in  prudence  we  should  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  shocking  their  preju- 
dices unnecessarily,  and  that,  with  common 
discretion,  I  thought  we  might  secure  their 
neutrality  at  least,  if  not  their  support.  I 
mentioned  this  merely  as  my  opinion,  but 
added  that,  in  the  contrary  event,  I  was 
satisfied  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  them  to  take  the  people  out  of  our 
hands.  We  then  came  to  the  army.  He 
asked  how  I  thought  they  would  act?  I  re- 
plied, for  the  regulars  I  could  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  that  they  were  wretched  bad 
troops ;  for  the  militia,  I  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  when  we  were  once  organized, 
they  would  not  only  not  oppose  us,  but 
would  come  over  to  the  cause  of  their 
country  en  masse;  nevertheless,  I  desired 
him  to  calculate  on  their  opposition,  and 
make  his  arrangements  accordingly  ;  that  it 
was  the  safe  policy,  and  if  it  became  neces- 
sary, it  was  so  much  gained.  He  said  he 
would,  undoubtedly,  make  his  arrangements 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  that  could 
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be  guarded  against;   that  he  would  come  in 
force,  and  bring  great  quantities   of  arms, 
ammunition,  stores,  and  artillery  ;  and,  for 
his  own  reputation,  see  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  on  a  proper  scale.     I  was 
very  glad   to  hear  him  speak  thus ;  it  sets 
my  mind  at  ease  on  divers  points.    He  then 
said  there   was    one    important    point    re- 
maining, on  which  he  desired  to  be  satisfied ; 
and  that  was,  what  form  of  government  we 
would   adopt  in  the  event  of  our  success  ? 
I  was  going  to  answer  him  with  great  ear- 
nestness,  when  general  Clarke  entered,  to 
request    we    would    come   to    dinner   with 
citizen  Carnot.     We  accordingly  adjourned 
the    conversation  to   the  apartment  of  the 
president,  where  we  found  Carnot,  and  one 
or    two    more.     Hoche,    after    some    time, 
took  me  aside,  and  repeated   his  question. 
I  replied,  '  Most  undoubtedly   a  republic.' 
He    asked   again,  was  I   sure  ?     I  said,  as 
sure  as   I  could    be   of  anything  ;    that   I 
knew   nobody  in  Ireland    who   thought    of 
any  other  system,  nor  did  I  believe  there 
was  anybody  who  dreamt  of  monarchy.     He 
asked   me,    was    there   no    danger    of  the 
catholics    setting    up    one    of    their    chiefs 
for   king  ?      I  replied,    '  not  the    smallest,' 
and  that  there  were  no  chiefs  amongst  them 
of  that  kind  of  eminence.     This  is  the  old 
business    again ;    but    I  believe   I   satisfied 
Hoche  ;  it  looks  well  to  see  him  so  anxious 
on  that  topic,  on  which  he  pressed  me  more 
than  on  all  the  others.     Carnot  joined  us 
here,  with  a  pocket  map  of  Ireland  in  his 
hand,  and  the  conversation   became  pretty 
general  between  Clarke,  Hoche,  and  him, 
every  one  else  having  left  the  room.     I  said 
scarcely    anything,   as   I    wished  to   listen. 
Hoche  related  to  Carnot  the  substance  of 
what    had    passed    between    him    and    me. 
When  he  mentioned  his  anxiety  as  to  bread, 
Carnot  laughed,  and  said,  '  there  is  plenty 
of  beef  in  Ireland  ;  if  you  cannot  get  bread, 
you  must  eat  beef.'     I   told  him  I  hoped 
they   would  find  enough  of  both,   adding, 
that  within  the   last  twenty  years  Ireland 
had  become  a  great  corn  country,  so  that  at 
present  it  made  a  considerable  article  in  her 
exports.     They  then  proceeded  to  confer  ; 
but  I  found  it  difficult  to  follow  them,  as  it 
was  in  fact  a  suite  of  former  conversations, 
at  which  I  had  not  assisted,  and  besides  they 
spoke  with  the  rapidity  of  Frenchmen, 
collected,  however,  if  I  am  right,  that  there 
will  be  two    landings,   one  from    Holiand, 
near  Belfast,  and  the  other  from  Brittany 
in  Connaught;  that  there  will  be,  I  suppose 
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in  both  embarkations,  not  less  than  ten,  nor 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  men ;  twelve 
thousand  was  also  mentioned;  butl  did  not 
hear  any  time  specified.  Carnot  said,  '  It 
will  be,  to  be  sure,  a  most  brilliant  operation.' 
And  well  may  he  say  so,  if  it  succeeds." 

On  the  18th  of  July,  Tone  had  an  inter- 
view with  general  Clarke,  at  which  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  in  the  French  army, 
which  had  been  one  grand  object  of  his  am- 
bition.    "  Clarke   embraced   me    on  giving 
me  the  brevet,  and  saluted  me  as  a  brother 
officer;   sodidFleury;  and  my  heart  was  so 
full,  I  could  hardly  reply  to  either  of  them. 
'.  am  as  proud  as  Punch.      Clarke  asked  me 
vould  we   consent,   in  Ireland,   to   let  the 
French   have   a   direct   interference  in   our 
jovernment ;  adding,  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary, as  it  was  actually  in  Holland,  where, 
f   it  were   not  for  the   continual   superin- 
;endence  of  the  French,  they  would  suffer 
;heir  throats  to   be  cut  again  by  the  stad- 
tholder.     I    answered,    that,    undoubtedly, 
the  French  must  have  a  very  great  influence 
on  the  measures  of  our  government,  in  case 
we  succeeded ;  but  that  I  thought,  if  they 
were  wise,  they  would  not  expect  any  direct 
interference  ;  adding,  that  the  most  effectual 
way   to   have   power  with  us,  would   be  to 
appear  not  to  desire  it.     I  added,  that,  for 
that  reason,  I  hoped  whoever  was  sent  in  the 
civil  department,  would   be  a  very  sensible, 
cool  man,  because  a  great  deal  would  de- 
pend on  his  address.     Clarke  replied,  '  We 
intend    to    send   nobody   but   you.'      That 
stunned  me  a  little.     What  could  he  mean  ? 
Am  I  to  begin  by  representing  the  French 
republic  in  Ireland,  instead  of  representing 
the  Irish  republic  in  France  ?  '  I  am  puzzled 
in  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  errors.'  I  must 
have  this  explained  in  to-morrow's  conver- 
sation.    Clarke  then  went  on  to  say,  they 
had  no  security  for  what  form  of  government 
we  might  adopt  in  case  of  success.    I  replied, 
I  had  no  security  to  offer  but  my  decided 
opinion,  that  we  would  establish  a  republic. 
He    objected   that   we    might  establish   an 
aristocratic  republic,   like    that   of   Genoa. 
I   assured    him    the    aristocracy   of  Ireland 
were  not  such  favourites  with   the  people, 
that  we  should  spill  our  blood  to  establish 
their  power.     He  then  said,  'perhaps,  after 
all,  we  might  choose  a  king  ;  that  there  was 
no  security  against  that,  but  information, 
and   that    the  people    of   Ireland    were  in 
general  very  ignorant.'     I    asked    him,    in 
God's   name,    whom   would  we  choose,  or 
where  would  we  go  look  for  a  king  ?  He  said, 
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'  maybe  the  duke  of  York  ?'  I  assured  him, 
that  he,  or  his  aid-de-camp,  Fleury,  who 
was  present,  had  full  as  good,  and  indeed  a 
much  better  chance,  than  his  royal  highness; 
and  I  added,  that  we  neither  loved  the 
English  people  in  general,  nor  his  majesty's 
family  in  particular,  so  well  as  to  choose  one 
of  them  for  our  king,  supposing,  what  was 
not  the  case,  that  the  superstition  of  royalty 
yet  hung  about  us.  As  to  the  ignorance  of 
our  peasantry,  I  admitted  it  was  in  general 
too  true,  thanks  to  our  execrable  govern- 
ment, whose  policy  it  was  to  keep  them  in 
a  state  of  barbarism  ;  but  I  could  answer 
for  the  information  of  the  dissenters,  who 
were  thoroughly  enlightened  and  sincere 
republicans,  and  who,  I  had  no  doubt,  would 
direct  the  public  sentiment  in  framing  a 
government.  He  then  asked,  was  there 
nobody  among  ourselves  that  had  any  chance, 
supposing  the  tide  should  set  in  favour  of 
monarchy.  I  replied,  '  Not  one.'  He  asked, 
'Would  the  duke  of  Leinster,  for  example?' 
I  replied,  '  No ;  that  everybody  loved  and 
liked  the  duke,  because  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  always  resided  and  spent  his  fortune  in 
Ireland  ;  but  that  he  by  no  means  possessed 
that  kind  of  character  or  talents,  which 
might  elevate  him  to  that  station.'  He  then 
asked  me  again,  could  I  think  of  nobody  ? 
I  replied,  I  could  not ;  that  lord  Moira  was 
the  only  person  I  could  recollect,  who  might 
have  had  the  least  chance,  but  that  he  had 
blown  his  reputation  to  pieces  by  accepting 
a  command  against  France;  and,  after  him, 
there  was  nobody.  '  Well,'  said  Clarke, 
'  may  be  you,  after  all,  will  choose  one  of 
your  own  leaders  ;  who  knows  but  it  may  be 
yourself?'  I  replied,  we  had  no  leaders  of 
a  rank  or  description  likely  to  arrive  at  that 
degree  of  eminence,  and  as  to  myself,  I 
neither  had  the  desire  nor  the  talents  to 
aspire  so  high.  Well  that  is  enough  of 
royalty  for  the  present.  We  then  for  the 
hundredth  time,  beat  over  the  old  ground 
about  the  priests,  without,  however,  starting 
any  fresh  ideas ;  and  I  summed  up  all  by 
telling  him,  that,  as  to  religion,  my  belief 
was,  we  should  content  ourselves  with  pull- 
ing down  the  establishment  without  setting 
up  any  other  ;  that  we  would  have  no  state 
religion,  but  let  every  sect  pay  their  own 
clergy  voluntarily  ;  and  that,  as  to  royalty, 
and  aristocracy,  they  were  both  odious  in 
Ireland  to  that  degree,  that  I  apprehended 
much  more  a  general  massacre  of  the  gentry, 
and  a  distribution  of  the  entire  of  their  pro- 
perty, than  the  establishment  of  any  form 


of  government  that  would  perpetuate  their 
influence  ;  that  I  hoped  this  massacre  would 
not  happen,  and  that  I,  for  one,  would  do 
all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  prevent  it, 
because  I  did  not  like  to  spill  the  blood, 
even  of  the  guilty  ;  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  pride,  cruelty,  and  oppression  of  the 
Irish  aristocracy  was  so  great,  that  I  appre- 
hended every  excess  from  the  just  resent- 
ment of  the  people." 

Tone  was  now  attached  to  the  army  under 
Hoche,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July,  he  had 
another  interview  with  that  personage.  His 
appointment  was  that  of  chef-de-brigade, 
but  general  Hoche  informed  him  of  his 
intention  of  procuring  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  adjutant-general,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  near  his  person.  "  I  returned  him 
a  thousand  thanks  ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
ask  me,  '  Did  I  think  it  was  likely  that  the 
men  of  property,  or  any  of  them,  wished  for 
a  revolution  in  Ireland  ?'  I  replied,  '  most 
certainly  not,  and  that  he  should  reckon  on 
all  the  opposition  that  class  could  give  him ; 
that,  however,  it  was  possible,  that  when 
the  business  was  once  commenced,  some  of 
them  might  join  us  on  speculation  ;  but  that 
it  would  be  sorely  against  their  real  sen- 
timents.' He  then  asked  me,  '  Did  I  know 
Arthur  O'Connor  ?'  I  replied,  I  did,  and 
that  I  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
talents,  principles,  and  patriotism.  He  asked 
me  '  Did  he  not  some  time  ago  make  an 
explosion  in  the  Irish  parliament?'  I  replied, 
he  made  the  ablest  and  honestest  speech,  to 
my  mind,  that  ever  was  made  in  the  house. 
'Well,'  said  he,  'will  he  join  us?'  I  an- 
swered, I  hoped,  as  he  was  foncierement 
Irlandais,  that  he  undoubtedly  would.  So 
it  seems  O'Connor's  speech  is  well  known 
here.  If  ever  I  meet  him,  as  I  hope  I  may, 
I  will  tell  him  what  Hoche  said,  and  the 
character  that  he  bears  in  France.  It  must 
be  highly  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  [Tone 
was  not  aware  of  the  interview  with  O  Con- 
nor on  the  French  frontier.]  Hoche  then 
went  on  to  say,  '  There  is  a  lord  in  your 
country  (I  was  a  little  surprised  at  this 
beginning,  knowing,  as  I  do,  what  stuff  our 
Irish  peers  are  made  of),  he  is  son  to  a  duke, 
is  he  not  a  patriot  ?'  I  immediately  smoked 
my  lover,  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  gave 
Hoche  a  very  good  account  of  him.  He 
asked  me  then  about  the  duke.  I  replied, 
that  I  hoped  for  his  assistance,  or  at  least 
neutrality,  if  the  business  were  once  com- 
menced. He  then  mentioned  Fitzgibbon 
of  all  men  in  the  world.  I  endeavoured  to 
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do  him  justice,  as  I  had  to  the  others  he 
spoke  of,  and  I  believe  I  satisfied  Hoche 
that  we  will  not  meet  with  prodigious  assis- 
tance from  his  majesty's  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Ireland.  He  then  asked  me,  what  quan- 
tity of  arms  would  be  necessary?  I  replied, 
the  more  the  better,  as  we  would  find  sol- 
diers for  as  many  firelocks  as  France  would 
send  us.  He  then  told  me  he  had  demanded 
eighty  thousand,  but  was  sure  of  fifty  thou- 
sand. We  then  spoke  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Ireland  ;  and  I  assured  him,  as  I  had  done 
Clarke,  that  what  I  apprehended  was,  not 
the  aggrandizement,  but  the  massacre  of 
that  body,  from  the  just  indignation  of  the 
people  whom  they  have  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  oppressed  ;  adding,  that  it  was  what 
I  sincerely  deprecated,  but  what  I  feared 
was  too  likely  to  happen.  He  said,  certainly 
the  spilling  of  blood  was  at  all  times  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  ;  that  he  did 
conceive,  in  such  explosions  as  that  which 
was  likely  to  take  place  in  Ireland,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed,  but  that  some  indi- 
viduals would  he  sacrificed,  but  the  less  the 
better  ;  and  it  was  much  wiser  to  secure  the 
persons  of  those  I  mentioned,  or  to  suffer 
them  to  emigrate  to  England,  as  they  would 
no  doubt  be  ready  to  do,  than  to  put  them 
to  death  ;  in  which  I  most  sincerely  agreed ; 
for  I  am  like  parson  Adams,  '  I  don't  desire 
to  have  the  blood  even  of  the  wicked  upon 
me.'  Hoche  mentioned  also  that  great  mis- 
chief had  been  done  to  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  additional  difficulties  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  French  revolution,  by  the 
quantity  of  blood  spilled;  'for,'  added  he, 
'  when  you  guillotine  a  man,  you  get  rid  of 
an  individual,  it  is  true,  but  then  you  make 
all  his  friends  and  connexions  enemies  for 
ever  to  the  government.'  A  sentence  well 
worth  considering.  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
find  Hoche  of  this  humane  temperament, 
because  I  hope  I  am  humane  myself;  and 
trust  we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  unne- 
cessary bloodshed  in  Ireland,  which  I  shall, 
most  sincerely,  exert  my  best  endeavours  to 
do.  At  twelve  I  went  and  saw  Clarke,  and 
took  him  up  on  our  conversation  of  the 
18th,  relative  to  a  direct  interference  on  the 
part  of  France.  I  said  if  he  meant  by  that 
to  admit  a  representative  of  the  republic 
into  any  part  of  our  government,  it  was  what 
France  ought  not  to  expect,  nor  we  to  grant. 
That  France  would  certainly  have  a  great 
influence ;  but  the  surest  way  to  keep  it, 
would  be  not  to  assume  it.  That  what  lie 
said  of  Holland  did  not  apply  to  us.  The 
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French  had  conquered  Holland,  and  had  a 
right,  if  they  pleased,  to  throw  it  into  the 
sea  ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  Ireland.  We 
rather  resembled  the  situation  of  America 
in  the  last  war.  Clarke  seemed  satisfied  with 
all  this,  and  I  proceeded  to  ask  him,  had 
they  thought  of  a  person  to  reside  near  the 
future  Irish  government.  He  said  general 
Hoche  would  be  there.  I  replied,  he  would 
be  moving  about,  but  I  meant  a  sort  of 
charge  d'affaires,  who  should  be  stationary. 
Clarke  replied,  undoubtedly  a  proper  per- 
son would  be  sent.  I  said,  I  hoped  the 
French  government  would  be  very  delicate 
in  their  choice,  and  send  a  man  of  great 
temper  and  discretion,  as  much  would 
depend  on  his  conduct.  I  then  observed, 
that  Clarke  had  often  asked  me  what  se- 
curity Ireland  would  give  that  if  her  inde- 
pendence was  once  established,  she  might 
not  forget  her  obligation  to  France,  and, 
perhaps,  hereafter  be  found  engaged  with 
her  enemies.  To  which  I  offered  him,  as 
the  only  security,  our  honour  as  gentlemen. 
Now  I  begged  leave,  in  return,  to  ask  him 
what  security  he  had  to  give  us,  that  if  Eng- 
landoffered  to  renounce  everything,  provided 
France  would  sacrifice  us,  France  would  not 
accept  the  offer  ?  He  answered  in  my  own 
words,  '  Our  honour  as  gentlemen  ;'  and 
assured  me  in  the  strongest  manner,  France 
would  be,  as  I  believe  myself,  incapable  of 
such  conduct." 

During  the  autumn,  Tone  remained  at- 
tached to  the  army  of  the  west.  The  pre- 
parations for  the  Irish  expedition  were  now 
carried  on  with  activity,  and  at  the  end  of 
October  Tone  proceeded  to  Brest,  to  take 
his  part  in  it.  On  the  2nd  of  November, 
he  writes,  "  I  have  been  hard  at  work  ever 
since  my  arrival,  on  an  address  to  the  Irish 
people,  which  is  to  be  printed  here,  and  dis- 
tributed on  our  landing.  I  have  hardly 
time  to  eat,  but  I  do  not  work  with  plea- 
sure, from  the  reflection  which  occurs  to  me 
every  instant,  that  the  men  whose  appro- 
bation I  would  most  covet,  are,  perhaps,  at 
this  moment  on  trial  for  their  lives.  Well, 
let  me,  if  possible,  not  think  of  that  longer. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  the  general.  Colonel 
Shee  tells  me  that  general  Quantin  has  been 
despatched  from  Flushing  with  two  thousand 
of  the  greatest  reprobates  in  the  French 
army,  to  land  in  England,  and  do  as 
much  mischief  as  possible ;  and  that  we 
have  three  thousand  of  the  same  stamp, 
whom  we  are  also  to  disgorge  on  the  English 
coast.  It  is  a  horrible  mode  of  making  war, 
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and  such  as  nothing  can  possibly  justify,  but 
the  manner  in  which  England  has  persecuted 
the  republic.  Much  as  I  detest  the  inhu- 
manity of  punishing  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  for  the  crime  of  their  rulers, 
I  cannot  blame  the  French,  when  I  recollect 
the  treachery  of  England  at  Toulon  ;  or  the 
miseries  which  she  has  caused  in  that  part 
of  the  republic  through  which  I  have  just 
passed,  by  her  false  assignats  and  counterfeit 
louis ;  but,  especially,  on  her  most  atro- 
cious and  unheard-of  system  of  starving  the 
whole  French  people  ;  a  measure  so  abom- 
inable, and  which  produced  such  dreadful 
suffering  and  misery  in  France,  as  justifies 
any  measures  of  retaliation,  however  terri- 
ble. The  English  ambassador  is  arrived  at 
Paris ;  Spain  has  at  length  declared  war 
against  England,  and  began,  it  is  said,  by 
taking  a  man-of-war  of  fifty-six  guns. 
Damn  them,  why  are  they  not  to-day  in 
Brest  waters  ?  Corsica  is  evacuated  by  the 
British ;  so  all  goes  on  pretty  well.  No- 
vember 10. — Saw  the  legion  noire  reviewed ; 
about  eighteen  hundred  men.  They  are  the 
banditti  intended  for  England,  and  sad 
blackguards  they  are.  They  put  me  strongly 
in  mind  of  the  green-boys  of  Dublin." 

Further  delays  attended  the  expedition, 
and  tried  Tone's  patience,  until  the  weather 
began  to  be  more  threatening  even  than  the 
enemy.  When,  at  length,  they  set  sail,  one 
of  the  men-of-war,  a  seventy-four-gun  ship, 
was  lost  before  they  got  clear  of  Brest 
harbour,  with  nearly  all  her  men.  They 
reached  the  Irish  coast  without  any  in- 
terruption by  the  English  fleet,  and  the 
country  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken 
entirely  by  surprise  ;  but  the  French  fleet 
itself  had  been  separated  and  scattered  by 
the  stormy  weather,  and  the  admiral's  ship, 
with  general  Hoche  on  board,  was  among 
the  missing.  The  proceedings  of  the 
French  fleet,  in  its  unlucky  visit  to  Bantry 
Bay,  will  be  best  told  in  the  words  of 
Tone's  diary.  "  December  21. — Last  night, 
just  at  sunset,  signal  for  seven  sail  in  the 
oiling;  all  in  high  spirits,  in  hopes  that  it 
is  our  comrades  ;  stark  calm  all  the  fore 
part  of  the  night ;  at  length  a  breeze 
sprung  up,  and  this  morning,  at  day-break, 
we  are  under  Cape  Clear,  distant  about 
four  leagues ;  so  I  have,  at  all  events,  once 
more  seen  my  country  ;  but  the  pleasure  I 
should  otherwise  feel  at  this,  is  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  absence  of  the  general,  who 
has  not  joined  us,  and  of  whom  we  know 
nothing.  The  sails  we  saw  last  night  have 


disappeared,  and  we  are  all  in  uncertainty. 
It  is  most  delicious  weather,  with  a  favour- 
able wind,  and  everything,  in  short,  that 
we  can  desire  except  our  absent  comrades. 
At  the  moment  I  write  this,  we  are  under 
easy  sail,  within  three  leagues,  at  most,  of 
the  coast,  so  that  I  can  discern  here  and 
there  patches  of  snow  on  the  mountains. 
What  if  the  general  should  not  join  us  ? 
If  we  cruise  here  five  days,  according  to 
our  instructions,  the  English  will  be  upon 
us,  and  then  all  is  over.  We  are  thirty- 
five  sail  in  company,  and  seven  or  eight 
absent.  Is  that  such  a  separation  of  our 
force,  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  will 
warrant  our  following  the  letter  of  our 
orders,  to  the  certain  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition ?  If  Grouchy  and  Bouvet  be  men 
of  spirit  and  decision,  they  will  land  im- 
mediately, and  trust  to  their  success  for 
justification.  If  they  be  not,  and  if  this 
day  passes  without  our  seeing  the  general, 
I  much  fear  the  game  is  up."  (Grouchy 
was  Hoche's  second  in  command.) 

"  December  22. — This  morning,  at  eight, 
we  have  neared  Bantry  Bay  considerably, 
but  the  fleet  is  terribly  scattered  ;  no  news 
of  the  Fraternite.  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
instance  of  an  admiral,  in  a  clean  frigate, 
with  moderate  weather,  and  moonlight 
night,  parting  company  with  his  fleet.  Cap- 
tain Grammont,  our  first  lieutenant,  told 
me  his  opinion  is,  that  she  is  either  taken 
or  lost;  and,  in  either  event,  it  is  a  terrible 
blow  to  us.  All  rests  now  upon  Grouchy, 
and  I  hope  he  may  turn  out  well ;  he  has  a 
glorious  game  in  his  hands,  if  he  has  spirit 
and  talent  to  play  it.  If  he  succeeds,  it  will 
immortalize  him.  I  do  not  at  all  like  the 
countenance  of  the  etat-major  in  this  crisis. 
When  they  speak  of  the  expedition,  it  is  in 
a  style  of  despondency ;  and  when  they 
are  not  speaking  of  it,  they  are  playing 
cards  and  laughing  ;  they  are  every  one  of 
them  brave  of  their  persons ;  but  I  see 
nothing  of  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  com- 
bined with  a  steady  resolution,  which  our 
present  situation  demands.  They  stared  at 
me  this  morning,  when  I  said  that  Grouchy 
was  the  man  in  the  whole  army  who  had 
least  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  the 
general;  and  began  to  talk  of  responsibility 
and  difficulties,  as  if  any  great  enterprise 
was  without  responsibility  and  difficulties. 
I  was  burning  with  rage  ;  however,  I  said 
nothing,  and  will  say  nothing  until  I.  get 
ashore,  if  ever  I  am  so  happy  as  to  arrive 
there.  We  are  gaining  the  bay  by  slow 
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degrees,  with  a  head  wind  at  east,  where  it 
has  hung  these  five  weeks.  To-night,  we 
hope,  if  nothing  extraordinary  happens,  to 
cast  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and 
work  up  to-morrow  morning;  these  delays 
are  dreadful  to  my  impatience.  I  am  now 
so  near  the  shore,  that  I  can  see  distinctly 
two  old  castles,  yet  I  am  utterly  uncertain 
whether  I  shall  ever  set  foot  on  it.  Accord- 
ing to  appearances,  Bouvet  and  Grouchy 
are  resolved  to  proceed ;  that  is  a  great 

E:>int  gained,  however.  December  23. — 
ast  night  it  blew  a  heavy  gale  from  the 
eastward,  with  snow,  so  that  the  mountains 
are  covered  this  morning,  which  will  render 
our  bivouacs  extremely  amusing.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  of  the  thirty-two  points 
of  the  compass,  the  east  is  precisely  the 
most  unfavourable  to  us.  In  consequence, 
we  are  this  morning  separated  for  the 
fourth  time  ;  sixteen  sail,  including  nine  or 
ten  of  the  line,  with  Bouvet  and  Grouchy, 
are  at  anchor  with  us,  and  about  twenty  are 
blown  to  sea;  luckily  the  gale  set  from  the 
shore,  so  I  am  in  hopes  no  mischief  will 
ensue.  The  wind  is  still  high,  and,  as 
usual,  right  ahead ;  and  I  dread  a  visit 
from  the  English  ;  and  altogether  I  am  in 
great  uneasiness.  Oh  !  that  we  were  once 
ashore,  let  what  might  ensue  after ;  I  am 
sick  to  the  very  soul  of  this  suspense.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  things  are  managed  in 
this  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  We  are 
here,  sixteen  sail,  great  and  small,  scattered 
up  and  down  in  a  noble  bay,  and  so  dis- 
persed that  there  are  not  two  together  in 
any  spot,  save  one,  and  there  they  are  now 
so  close,  that  if  it  blows  to-night,  as  it  did 
last  night,  they  will  inevitably  run  foul  of 
each  other,  unless  one  of  them  prefers  driving 
on  shore.  We  lie  in  this  disorder,  expect- 
ing a  visit  from  the  English  every  hour, 
without  taking  a  single  step  for  our  de- 
fence ;  even  to  the  common  one  of  having 
a  frigate  in  the  harbour's  mouth,  to  give  us 
notice  of  their  approach  ;  to  judge  by  ap- 
pearances, we  have  less  to  dread  here  than 
in  Brest  water ;  for  when  we  were  there, 
we  had  four  corvettes  stationed  off  the 
'  Goulet,'  besides  the  signal  posts.  I  con- 
fess this  degree  of  security  passes  my  com- 
prehension. The  day  has  passed  without 
the  appearance  of  one  vessel,  friend  or 
enemy.  The  wind  rather  more  moderate, 
but  still  ahead.  To-night,  on  examining 
the  returns  with  Vaudre,  chef  d'etat-major 
I  of  the  artillery,  I  find  our  means  so  reduced 
by  the  absence  of  the  missing,  that  I  think 
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it  hardly  possible  to  make  an  attempt  here, 
with  any  prospect  of  success ;  in  conse- 
quence, I  took  Cherin  into  the  captain's 
room,  and  told  him  frankly  my  opinion  of 
our  actual  state;  and  thought  it  our  duty, 
since  we  must  look  upon  the  main  object 
as  unattainable,  unless  the  whole  of  our 
friends  returned  to-morrow,  and  the  Eng- 
lish gave  us  our  own  time — which  was 
hardly  to  be  expected — to  see  what  could 
be  best  done  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  republic,  with  the  force  which  remained 
in  our  hands  ;  and  I  proposed  to  him,  to 
give  me  the  legion  des  Francs,  a  company 
of  the  artillery  legere,  and  as  many  officers 
as  desired  to  become  volunteers  in  the  ex- 
pedition, with  what  arms  and  stores  re- 
mained, which  are.  now  reduced,  by  our 
separation,  to  four  field  pieces,  twenty 
thousand  firelocks  at  most,  one  thousand 
pounds  of  powder,  and  three  million  car- 
tridges, and  to  land  us  in  Sligo  Bay,  and  let 
us  make  the  best  of  our  way ;  if  we  suc- 
ceeded, the  republic  would  gain  infinitely 
in  reputation  and  interest;  and  if  we  failed, 
the  loss  would  be  trifling,  as  the  expense 
was  already  incurred ;  and  as  for  the  legion, 
he  knew  what  kind  of  desperadoes  it  was 
composed  of,  and  for  what  purpose  ;  conse- 
quently, in  the  worst  event,  the  republic 
would  be  well  rid  of  them;  finally,  I  added, 
that  though  I  asked  the  command,  it  was 
on  the  supposition  that  none  of  the  generals 
would  risk  their  reputation  on  such  a  des- 
perate enterprise  ;  and  that  if  another  was 
found,  I  would  be  content  to  go  as  a  simple 
volunteer.  This  was  the  outline  of  my 
proposal,  which  I  pressed  on  him  with  such 
arguments  as  occurred  to  me  ;  concluding 
by  observing,  that  as  a  foreigner  in  the 
French  service,  my  situation  was  a  delicate 
one,  and  if  I  were  simply  an  officer,  I  would 
obey  in  silence  the  orders  of  my  superiors  ; 
but  from  my  connections  in  Ireland,  having 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  directory,  so 
far  as  to  induce  them  to  appoint  me  to  the 
rank  of  '  chef  de  brigade,'  and  of  general 
Hoche,  who  had  nominated  me  adjutant- 
general,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  both  to 
France  and  Ireland,  to  speak  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  and  that  I  only  offered  my  plan 
as  o.  pis  aller,  in  case  nothing  better  sug- 
gested itself.  Cherin  answered  that  I  did 
very  right  to  give  my  opinion  ;  and  that  as 
he  expected  a  council-of'-svar  would  be 
called  to-morrow,  he  would  bring  me  with 
him,  and  I  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
press  it. 
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"  December  24. — This  morning  the  whole 
^tat-major  has  been  miraculously  converted, 
and  it  was  agreed,  in  full  council,  that  ge- 
neral Cherin,  colonel  Vaudre,  chef-d'etat- 
major  of  artillery,  and  myself,  should  go 
aboard  the  Immortality  and  press  general 
Grouchy,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  expedition  with  the  ruins  of 
our  scattered  army.  Accordingly,  we  made 
a  signal  to  speak  with  the  admiral,  and  in 
about  an  hour  we  were  aboard.  I  must  do 
Grouchy  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  mo- 
ment we  gave  our  opinion  in  favour  of  pro- 
ceeding, he  took  his  part  decidedly,  and, 
like  a  man  of  spirit,  he  instantly  set  about 
preparing  the  ordre  de  bataille,  and  we 
finished  it  without  delay.  We  are  not 
more  than  six  thousand  five  hundred 
strong,  but  they  are  tried  soldiers,  who 
have  seen  fire,  and  I  have  the  strongest 
hopes  that,  after  all,  we  shall  bring  our 
enterprise  to  a  glorious  determination. 
It  is  a  bold  attempt  and  truly  original.  All 
the  time  we  were  preparing  the  ordre  de 
bataille,  we  were  laughing  most  immoder- 
ately at  the  poverty  of  our  means ;  and  I 
believe,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  the 
merriest  council-of-war  that  was  ever  held; 
but,  Des  chevaliers  Francois  tel  est  le  ca- 
ractere.  Grouchy,  the  Commander-in-chief, 
never  had  so  few  men  under  his  orders  since 
he  was  adjutant-general;  Vaudre,  who  is 
lieutenant-colonel,  finds  himself  now  at  the 
head  of  the  artillery,  which  is  a  furious 
park,  consisting  of  one  piece  of  eight,  one 
of  four,  and  two  six-inch  howitzers;  when 
he  was  a  captain,  he  never  commanded 
fewer  than  ten  pieces,  but  now  that  he  is 
in  fact  general  of  the  artillery,  he  prefers 
taking  the  field  with  four.  He  is  a  gal- 
lant fellow,  and  offered,  on  my  proposal 
last  night,  to  remain  with  me  and  com- 
mand his  company,  in  case  general  Grouchy 
had  agreed  to  the  proposal  I  made  to  Cherin. 
It  is  altogether  an  enterprise  truly  'unique;' 
we  have  not  one  guinea,  we  have  not  a  tent, 
we  have  not  a  horse  to  draw  our  four  pieces 
of  artillery;  the  general-in-chief  marches  on 
foot ;  we  leave  all  our  baggage  behind  us ; 
we  have  nothing  but  the  arms  in  our  hands, 
the  clothes  on  our  backs,  and  a  good  cou- 
rage, but  that  is  sufficient.  With  all  these 
original  circumstances,  such  as  I  believe 
never  were  found  united  in  an  expedition  of 
such  magnitude  as  that  we  are  about  to  at- 
tempt, we  are  all  as  gay  as  larks.  I  never 
saw  the  French  character  better  exemplified 
than  in  this  morning's  business.  Well,  at 


last,  I  believe  we  are  about  to  disembark ; 
God  knows  how  I  long  for  it.  My  enemy, 
the  wind,  seems  just  now,  at  eight  o'clock, 
to  relent  a  little,  so  we  may  reach  Bantry  by 
to-morrow.  The  enemy  has  now  had  four 
days  to  recover  from  his  panic,  and  prepare 
to  receive  us ;  so  much  the  worse,  but  I 
do  not  mind  it.  We  propose  to  make  a  race 
for  Cork,  as  if  the  devil  were  in  our  bodies ; 
and  when  we  are  there,  we  will  stop  for  a 
day  or  two  to  take  breath,  and  look  about 
us.  From  Bantry  to  Cork  is  about  forty- 
five  miles,  which  with  all  our  efforts,  will 
take  us  three  days,  and  I  suppose  we  may 
have  a  brush  by  the  way ;  but  I  think  we 
are  able  to  deal  with  any  force  that  can  at 
a  week's  notice,  be  brought  against  us.  We 
are  not  the  best  dressed  body  of  men  in 
Europe.  I  think  I  have  seen  a  captain  of 
the  guards  in  St.  James's  Park  who  would 
burn  for  as  much  as  one  of  ourdemi-brigades. 
Well,  I  have  worked  hard  to-day,  not  to 
speak  of  my  boating  party  a-board  the 
admiral,  against  wind  and  tide,  and  in  a 
rough  sea.  I  have  written  and  copied  fif- 
teen letters,  besides  these  memorandums ; 
pretty  well  for  one  day.  I  think  I  will  stop 
here.  I  have  but  one  observation  to  add  ; 
there  is  not,  I  will  venture  to  say,  one  gre- 
nadier in  the  compagnie  bloom  that  will  not 
sleep  to-night  in  his  hammock  more  con- 
tentedly than  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  a 
down  bed.  I  presume  our  arrival  has  put 
several  respectable  characters  in  no  small 
fuss ;  but  time  will  show  more  of  that. 
December  25th. — Last  night  I  had  the 
strongest  expectation  that  to-day,  we  should 
debark,  but  at  two  this  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  the  wind.  I  rose  immediately, 
and  wrapping  myself  in  my  great  coat, 
walked  for  an  hour  in  the  gallery,  devoured 
by  the  most  gloomy  reflections.  The  wind 
continues  right  a-head,  so  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  work  up  to  the  landing- 
pjace,  and  God  knows  when  it  will  change. 
The  same  wind  is  exactly  favourable  to 
bring  the  English  upon  us,  and  these  cruel 
delays  give  the  enemy  time  to  assemble  his 
entire  force  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and, 
perhaps  (it  is,  unfortunately,  more  than 
perhaps),  by  her  superiority  in  numbers,  in 
cavalry,  in  artillery,  in  money,  in  provisions, 
in  short,  in  every  thing  we  want,  to  crush 
us,  supposing  we  are  even  able  to  effectuate 
a  landing  at  last ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
fleet  will  be  caught  as  in  a  trap.  Had  we 
bee  !  able  to  land  the  first  day,  and  march 
directly  to  Cork,  we  should  have  infallibly 
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carried  it  by  a  coup-de-main,  and  then  we 
should  have  a  footing  in  the  country  ;  but  as 
it  is,  if  we  are  taken,  my  fate  will  not  be  a 
mild  one  ;  the  best  I  can  expect  is  to  be 
shot  as  an  emigre  rentrl,  unless  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  killed  in  the  action  ;  for 
most  assuredly,  if  the  enemy  will  have  us,  he 
must  fight  for  us.  Perhaps  I  may  be  re- 
served for  a  trial,  for  the  sake  of  striking 
terror  into  others  ;  in  which  case  I  shall  be 
hanged  as  a  traitor  and  embowelled,  &c. 
As  to  the  embowelling,  je  menjiche,  if  ever 
they  hang  me,  they  are  welcome  to  embowel 
me  if  they  please — these  are  pleasant 
prospects !  Nothing  on  earth  could  sustain 
me  now,  but  the  consciousness  that  I  am 
engaged  in  a  just  and  righteous  cause.  For 
my  family  I  have,  by  a  desperate  effort, 
surmounted  my  natural  feelings  so  far,  that 
I  do  not  think  of  them  at  this  moment. 
This  day,  at  twelve,  the  wind  blows  a  gale, 
still  from  the  east ;  and  our  situation  is  now 
as  critical  as  possible,  for  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  this  day  or  to-morrow  on  the 
morning,  the  English  fleet  will  be  in  the 
harbour's  mouth,  and  then  adieu  to  every 
thing.  In  this  desperate  state  of  affairs,  I 
proposed  to  Cherin  to  sally  out  with  all  our 
forces,  to  move  to  the  Shannon,  and  dis- 
embarking the  troops,  make  a  forced  march 
to  Limerick,  which  is  probably  unguarded ; 
the  garrison  being,  I  am  pretty  certain,  on 
its  march  to  oppose  us  here :  to  pass  the 
river  at  Limerick,  and  by  forced  marches, 
push  to  the  north.  I  detailed  all  this  on  a 
paper  which  I  will  keep,  and  showed  it  to 
captain  Bedout  and  all  the  generals  on  board, 
Cherin,  Simon,  and  Chasseloup.  They  all 
agreed  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  plan  ;  but 
after  settling  it,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
communicate  with  the  general  and  admiral, 
who  are  in  the  Immortalite,  nearly  two 
leagues  a-head,  and  the  wind  is  now  so  high 
and  foul,  and  the  sea  so  rough,  that  no  boat 
can  live,  so  all  communication  is  imprac- 
ticable, and  to-morrow  morning  it  will  most 
probably  be  too  late  ;  and  on  this  circum- 
stance perhaps  the  fate  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  liberty  of  Ireland  depend.  Decem- 
ber 26. — Last  night,  at  half-after  six  o'clock, 
in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  still  from  the  east, 
we  were  surprised  by  the  admiral's  frigate 
running  under  our  quarter,  and  hailing  the 
Indomptable,  with  orders  to  cut  our  cable 
and  put  to  sea  instantly  ;  the  frigate  then 
pursued  her  course,  leaving  us  all  in  the 
utmost  astonishment.  Our  first  idea  was 
that  it  might  be  an  English  frigate  lurk- 
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ing  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  which  took 
advantage  of  the  storm  and  darkness  of 
the  night  to  make  her  escape,  and  wished 
to  separate  our  squadron  by  this  stratagem, 
for  it  seems  utterly  incredible  that  an  ad- 
miral should  cut  and  run  in  this  manner, 
without  any  previous  signal  of  any  kind 
to  warn  the  fleet ;  and  that  the  first  no- 
tice we  should  have  of  his  intention,  should 
be  his  hailing  us  in  this  extraordinary 
manner,  with  such  unexpected  and  per- 
emptory orders.  After  a  short  consultation 
with  his  officers  (considering  the  storm,  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  that  we  have  two 
anchors  out,  and  only  one  spare  one  in 
the  hold),  captain  Bedout  resolved  to  wait, 
at  all  events  till  to-morrow  morning,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  really 
the  admiral  who  hailed  us.  The  morning 
is  now  come,  the  gale  continues,  and  the 
fog  is  so  thick  that  we  cannot  see  a  ship's 
length  a-head ;  so  here  we  lie  in  the  ut- 
most uncertainty  and  anxiety.  In  all  pro- 
bability we  are  now  left  without  admiral 
or  general ;  if  so,  Cherin  will  command  the 
troops,  and  Bedout  the  fleet,  but  at  all 
events,  there  is  an  end  of  the  expedition. 
Certainly  we  have  been  persecuted  by  a 
strange  fatality  from  the  very  night  of 
our  departure  to  this  hour.  We  have  lost 
two  commanders-in-chief ;  of  four  admirals 
not  one  remains ;  we  have  lost  one  ship  of 
the  line  that  we  know  of,  and  probably 
many  others  of  which  we  know  nothing  ; 
we  have  been  now  six  days  in  Bantry 
Bay,  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  shore, 
without  being  able  to  effectuate  a  land- 
ing ;  we  have  been  dispersed  four  times  in 
four  days;  and  at  this  moment,  of  forty- 
three  sail,  of  which  the  expedition  consisted, 
we  can  muster  of  all  sizes  but  fourteen. 
There  only  wants  our  falling  in  with 
the  English  to  complete  our  destruction ; 
and  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
there  is  every  probability  that  that  will 
not  be  wanting.  All  our  hopes  are  now 
reduced  to  get  back  in  safety  to  Brest, 
and  I  believe  we  will  set  sail  for  that 
port  the  instant  the  weather  will  per- 
mit. I  confess,  myself,  I  now  look  on  the 
expedition  as  impracticable.  The  enemy 
has  had  seven  days  to  prepare  for  us,  and 
threo,  or,  perhaps,  four  days  more  before 
we  could  arrive  at  Cork;  and  we  are  now  too 
much  reduced,  in  all  respects,  to  make  the 
attempt  with  any  prospect  of  success — so 
all  is  over  !  It  is  hard,  after  having  forced 
my  way  thus  far,  to  be  obliged  to  turn 
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back ;  but  it  is  my  fate,  and  I  must  submit. 
Notwithstanding  all  our  blunders,  it  is 
the  dreadful  stormy  weather,  and  easterly 
winds,  which  have  been  blowing  furiously, 
and  without  intermission  since  we  made 
Bantry  Bay,  that  have  ruined  us.  Well, 
England  has  not  had  such  an  escape  since 
the  Spanish  armada,  and  that  expedition, 
like  ours,  was  defeated  by  the  weather;  the 
elements  fight  against  us,  and  courage  is  of 
no  avail.  Well,  let  me  think  no  more  about 
it ;  it  is  lost — and  let  it  go  !  1  am  now 
a  Frenchman,  and  must  regulate  my  future 
plans  accoixlingly.  I  hope  the  directory 
will  not  dismiss  me  the  service  for  this  un- 
happy failure,  in  which,  certainly,  I  have 
nothing  personally  to  reproach  myself  with  ; 
and  in  that  case,  I  shall  be  rich  enough  to 
live  as  a  peasant.  If  God  Almighty  sends 
me  my  dearest  love,  and  darling  babies,  in 
safety,  I  will  buy  or  rent  a  little  spot,  and 
have  done  with  the  world  for  ever.  I  shall 
neither  be  great,  nor  famous,  nor  powerful, 
but  I  may  be  happy.  God  knows  whether 
I  shall  ever  reach  France  myself,  and  in 
that  case  what  will  become  of  my  family  ? 
It  is  horrible  to  me  to  think  of.  Oh !  my 
life  and  soul,  my  darling  babies,  shall  I  ever 
see  you  again  ?  This  infernal  wind  con- 
tinues without  intermission,  and  now  that 
all  is  lost,  I  am  as  eager  to  get  back  to 
France  as  I  was  to  come  to  Ireland. 

"  December  27. — Yesterday  several  ves- 
sels, including  the  Indomptable,  dragged 
their  anchors  several  times,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  they  rode  out  the  gale. 
At  two  o'clock,  the  Revolution,  a  seventy- 
four,  made  signal  that  she  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
modore's permission,  who  now  commands 
our  little  squadron,  cut  her  only  cable,  and 
put  to  sea.  In  the  night,  the  Patriot  and 
Pluton,  of  seventy-four  each,  were  forced 
to  put  to  sea,  with  the  Niomede  flute,  so  that 
this  morning  we  are  reduced  to  seven  sail 
of  the  line,  and  one  frigate ;  any  attempt 
here  is  now  desperate ;  but,  I  think  still, 
it'  we  were  debarked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  we  might  yet  recover  all.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  commodore  made  signal  to  get 
under  weigh,  which  was  delayed  by  one  of 
the  ships,  which  required  an  hour  to  get 
ready.  This  hour  we  availed  ourselves  of 
to  hold  a  council-of-war,  at  which  were 
present,  generals  Cherin,  and  Harty,  and 
Humbert,  who  came  from  their  ships  for 
that  purpose;  adjutant  -generals  Simon, 
Chasseloup,  and  myself;  lieutenant-colonel 
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Waudre,  commanding  the  artillery,  and 
Favory,  captain  of  engineers ;  together 
with  commodore  Bedout,  who  was  invited 
to  assist ;  general  Harty,  as  senior  officer, 
being  president.  It  was  agreed,  that  our 
force  being  now  reduced  to  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  men,  our 
artillery  to  two  four-pounders,  our  am- 
munition to  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand cartridges,  and  five  hundred  rounds 
for  die  artillery,  with  five  hundred  pounds 
of  powder — this  part  of  the  country  being 
utterly  wild  and  savage,  furnishing  neither 
provisions  nor  horses ;  and,  especially,  as 
the  enemy  having  seven  days'  notice,  to- 
gether with  three  more,  which  it  would 
require  to  reach  Cork,  supposing  we  even 
met  with  no  obstacle,  had  time  more  than 
sufficient  to  assemble  his  forces  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  crush  our  little  army ;  con- 
sidering, moreover,  that  this  province  is  the 
only  one  of  the  four  which  has  testified  no 
disposition  to  revolt ;  that  it  is  the  most 
remote  from  the  property  which  is  ready 
for  insurrection;  and,  finally,  captain  Be- 
dout having  communicated  his  instructions, 
which  are,  to  mount  as  high  as  the  Shannon 
and  cruize  there  five  days ;  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  quit  Bantry  Bay  directly, 
and  proceed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon, 
in  hopes  to  rejoin  some  of  our  scattered 
companions ;  and  when  we  are  there  we 
will  determine,  according  to  the  means  in 
our  hands,  what  part  we  shall  take.  I  am 
the  more  content  with  this  determination, 
as  it  is  substantially  the  same  with  the  pa- 
per I  read  to  general  Cherin,  and  the  rest, 
the  day  before  yesterday.  The  wind,  at  last, 
has  come  round  to  the  southward,  and  the 
signal  is  now  flying  to  get  under  weigh.  At 
half  after  four,  there  being  every  appearance 
of  a  stormy  night,  three  vessels  cut  their 
cables,  and  put  to  sea.  The  Indomptable 
having,  with  great  difficulty,  weighed  one 
anchor,  we  were  forced,  at  length,  to  cut  the 
cable  of  the  other,  and  make  the  best  of  our 
way  out  of  the  bay,  being  followed  by  the 
whole  of  our  little  squadron,  now  reduced 
to  ten  sail,  of  which  seven  are  of  the  line, 
one  frigate,  and  two  corvettes  or  luggers. 

"  December  28. — Last  night  it  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane.  At  one,  this  morning, 
a  dreadful  sea  took  the  ship  in  the  quarter, 
stove  in  the  quarter-gallery,  and  one  of  the 
dead-lights  in  the  great  cabin,  which  was 
instantly  filled  with  water,  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet.  The  cots  of  the  officers  were 
almost  all  torn  down,  and  themselves  and 
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their  trunks  floated  about  the  cabin.  For 
my  part,  I  had  just  fallen  asleep  when 
awakened  by  the  shock,  of  which  1  at  first 
did  not  comprehend  the  meaning;  but,  hear- 
ing the  water  distinctly  rolling  in  the  cabin 
beneath  me,  and  two  or  three  of  the  officers 
mounting  in  their  shirts,  as  wet  as  if  they 
had  risen  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  I 
concluded  instantly  that  the  ship  had  struck, 
and  was  filling  with  water,  and  that  she 
would  sink  directly.  As  the  movements  of 
the  mind  are  as  quick  as  lightning  in  such 
perilous  moments,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  infinity  of  ideas  which  shot  across 
my  mind  in  an  instant.  As  I  knew  all 
notion  of  saving  my  life  was  in  vain,  in  such 
a  stormy  sea,  I  took  my  part  instantly,  and 
lay  down  in  my  hammock,  expecting  every 
instant  to  go  to  the  bottom  ;  but  I  was 
soon  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  officers,  Baudin,  who  explained  to  us 
the  accident.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  had 
perfect  command  of  myself,  during  the  few 
terrible  minutes  which  I  passed  in  this 
situation ;  and  I  was  not,  I  believe,  more 


afraid  than  any  of  those  about  me.  I  re- 
signed myself  to  my  fate,  which  I  verily 
thought  was  inevitable,  and  I  could  have 
died  like  a  man.  Immediately  after  this 
blow,  the  wind  abated,  and,  at  day-light, 
having  run  nine  knots  an  hour  under  one 
jib  only,  during  the  hurricane,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  rendezvous,  having  parted 
company  with  three  ships  of  the  line  and 
the  frigate,  which  makes  our  '  sixth '  sepa- 
ration. The  frigate  Coquillc  joined  us  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  which  we  spent 
standing  off  and  on  the  shore,  without  being 
joined  by  any  of  our  missing  companions. 

"  December  29. — At  four  this  morning, 
the  commodore  made  the  signal  to  steer  for 
France;  so  there  is  an  end  of  our  expedition 
for  the  present,  perhaps  for  ever.  I  spent 
all  yesterday  in  my  hammock,  partly 
through  sea-sickness,  and  much  more 
through  vexation.  At  ten  we  made  prize 
of  an  unfortunate  brig,  bound  from  Lisbon 
to  Cork,  laden  with  salt,  which  we  sunk." 

Thus  ended  the  formidable  expedition  to 
Bantry  Bay. 
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RELAND  was  thus 
exposed  without  any 
preparation  for  de- 
fence to  foreign  in- 
vasion, and  a  formi- 
dable hostile  fleet 
remained  for  several 

days    on   its    shores 

which  were  defended  only  by  the  unusual 
inclemency  of  the  season.  We  can  hardly 
excuse  the  English  ministry  of  negli- 
gence, as  they  had  reasons  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  an  attack  on  some  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  they  knew  by  their 
spies  at  Brest,  of  the  extensive  preparations 
in  that  port.  These  latter  persons  were 
evidently  baffled  by  the  manoeuvres  of 
Hoche,  who  caused  proclamations,  inti- 
mating that  the  armament  was  fitting  out 
for  Portugal,  to  be  printed  at  Paris  and 
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Brest,  with  the  usual  precautions  to  ensure 
secrecy ;  copies  of  these  speedily  reached 
England,  while  the  English  agents  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  proclamation  intended 
for  Ireland,  which  was  printed  at  the  town 
of  Pau,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from 
Brest,  by  an  ordinary  printer,  without  any 
attempt  at  secrecy. 

Before  the  French  fleet  came  to  anchor, 
the  English  brig  Kangaroo,  commanded  by 
the  honourable  Courtenay  Boyle,  fell  in 
with  it,  and  immediately  proceeded  off 
Crookhaven,  a  small  harbour  close  to  the 
entrance  of  Bantry  Bay,  in  order  to  com- 
municate the  intelligence  of  the  appearance 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  December,  the  Kangaroo  made 
repeated  signals  for  a  boat  from  the  shore, 
which  although  they  were  distinctly  seen, 
yet  so  high  a  sea  was  running  at  the  time, 
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and  the  wind  was  blowing  so  tremendously, 
that  no  boat  would  venture  to  put  off.  At 
length,  however,  a  Mr.  Coghlan,  observing 
the  perseverance  with  which  the  signal  was 
continued,  and  deeming  it  a  case  of  extreme 
urgency,  induced  five  men  to  accompany 
him  upon  this  dangerous  service  in  a  pilot 
boat,  although  they  left  the  shore  with  but 
little  probability  of  reaching  the  Kangaroo, 
or  if  they  succeeded  in  doing  so,  of  returning 
in  safety  from  her.  An  officer  was  by  this 
means  landed  with  dispatches  for  admiral 
Kingsmill  at  the  cove  of  Cork,  and  captain 
Boyle  proceeded  in  the  Kangaroo  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Richard  Edward  Hull,  a  gentle- 
man residing  at  Leamcon,  sent  the  intel- 
ligence to  Mr.  White,  of  Seafield  park,  who 
was  the  first  to  communicate  it  to  the  Irish 
government,  and  Mr.  White's  services  at  this 
critical  moment,  were  subsequently  rewarded 
by  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  as  baron 
Ban  try.  Mr.  White  had  received  other  in- 
formation, and  he  directly  called  together 
the  corps  of  yeomanry  under  his  command, 
and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
establishing  a  chain  of  out-posts  along  the 
mountains  down  to  Sheep-head,  the  south- 
west extremity  of  Bantry  Bay,  distant  from 
his  house  twenty-two  miles.  The  winter  when 
the  French  were  in  Bantry  Bay,  was  long 
proverbial  for  its  severity.  A  heavy  fall  of 
snow  had  rendered  the  roads,  which  between 
Bantry  and  Cork  at  this  period  were  rugged, 
A'ild,  and  mountainous,  nearly  impassable  on 
foot ;  travelling  on  horseback  was  desperate 
work  ;  and  the  unabating  fury  of  the  wind, 
which  rolled  the  excited  billows  of  the 
Atlantic  with  tremendous  swell  upon  the 
coast,  opposed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
any  attempt  at  communication  by  water.  It 
is  however  said,  that  one  of  Mr.  White's  men 
brought  the  first  intelligence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy  to  general  Dalrymple,  in 
Cork,  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  December 
22nd,  and  that  the  messenger  "was  but  four 
hours  going  forty-two  miles,  Irish,  on  a 
single  horse." 

Time  was  thus  given  to  the  government 

*  The  address  distributed  by  Hoche  among  the 
fleet,  the  day  previous  to  their  departure  ran  thus : — 
(Device.  A  lictor's  axe  with  a  branch  of  oak  on  each 
side,  upon  a  shield  surmounted  by  the  cap  of  liberty, 
and  supported  by  various  naval  and  military  tro- 
phies. At  its  base,  a  broken  yoke  and  dissevered 
chain.) 

"  A  Farmee  Francaise  deslint'e  d  npertr  la  revolution 

d'lrlunde. 
"  REPUBLICAINS, 

FlER  de  vous  avoir  fait  vaiucre  en  plusicrs  occa- 


to  prepare  to  repel  the  invasion,  while  the 
ne'my  was  hindered  day  after  day  from 
landing  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest.  A 
French  boat,  sent  to  reconnoitre,  was  cap- 
tured by  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  of  Beerhaven,  and 
the  lieutenant  commanding  it  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Dublin.  The  whole  force  sta- 
tioned at  Bantry  was  not  above  four  hun- 
dred men,  chiefly  of  the  Galway  militia ; 
yet  when  on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of 
December,  two  armed  boats  put  off  from 
the  enemy's  ships  then  remaining  in  Bantry 
Bay,  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  supposed, 
of  landing  ;  this  small  body  of  men  marched 
to  the  beach  under  their  commander,  colonel 
French,  to  oppose  them.  The  boats,  after 
boarding  an  American  ship,  returned  with- 
out attempting  to  land.  That  night  the  bay 
was  cleared  of  the  enemy,  but  the  day  fol- 
lowing, which  was  the  first  of  the  year  1797, 
a  division  of  the  dispersed  fleet,  consisting 
of  four  line-of-battle  ships,  three  frigates, 
two  corvettes,  and  two  transports,  with 
about  four  thousand  soldiers  on  board,  re- 
turned to  Bantry  Bay,  and  remained  there 
two  or  three  days.  They  had  captured  two 
English  merchant  vessels,  which  they  burnt 
with  their  cargoes.  A  council  of  war  was 
held  on  board,  at  which  the  military  officers, 
supported  by  the  voices  of  all  the  Irishmen 
present,  were  desirous  of  landing  their 
troops,  but  the  naval  officers  refused  to  dis- 
obey their  orders  not  to  land  but  by  direc- 
tion of  their  commander-in-chief. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet 
in  Bantry  Bay  threw  the  Irish  capital  into 
the  utmost  consternation.  In  spite  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  troops  were  hur- 
ried towards  the  south,  and  the  peasantry 
exhibited  their  loyalty,  or  their  fear  of  the 
enemy,  by  the  zeal  which  they  displayed  in 
clearing  the  roads  of  snow,  and  the  hos- 
pitality which  they  everywhere  showed  to 
the  soldiers  on  their  march.  Indeed,  no 
inclination  had  been  shown  by  the  Irish  to 
join  their  invaders,  and  the  expectations 
which  the  French  had  been  made  to  cherish 
in  this  respect  proved  totally  unfounded.* 

sions,  j'ai  obtenu  du  gouvernement  la  permission  de 
vous  conduire  a  de  nouveaux  succes.  Vous  com- 
mander, c'est  etre  assure  du  triomphe. 

"  Jaloux  de  rendre  a  la  liberte  un  peuple  digne 
d'elle,  et  mur  pour  une  revolution,  le  directoire  nous 
envoie^en  Irlande,  a  Tenet  d'y  faciliter  la  revolution 
que  d'excellents  republicans  viennent  d'y  entre- 
prendre.  II  sera  beau  pour  nous,  qui  avons  vaincu 
'es  satellites  des  rois  armes  centre  la  Republique,  de 


briser  les  fers  d'une  nation  amie,  de  lui  aider  a  re- 

couvr'r  ses  droits  usurpes  par  Fodieux  gouvernement 
anglais. 
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Fortunately  for  the  English  government, 
the  soutli  of  Ireland  had  not  yet  been  or- 
ganized by  the  Irish  revolutionists,  whose 
greatest  force  lay  in  Ulster ;  and  on  the 
first  news  of  the  arrival  of  an  enemy,  the 
Roman  catholic  bishop  of  Cork,  Dr.  Moy- 
lan,  issued  an  address  to  his  flock  well  cal- 
culated to  retain  them  in  obedience  to  the 
established  government.  "  At  a  moment," 
he  said,  "of  such  general  alarm  and  conster- 
nation, it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  you,  my  beloved 
flock,  to  recal  to  your  minds  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  loyalty,  allegiance,  and  good  order, 
that  must  direct  your  conduct  on  such  an 
awful  occasion.  Charged  as  I  am,  by  that 
blessed  Saviour  (whose  birth  with  grateful 
hearts  we  on  this  day  solemnize),  with  the 
care  of  your  souls,  interested  beyond  ex- 
pression in  your  temporal  and  eternal  wel- 
fare, it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  exhort  you  to 
that  peaceable  demeanour,  which  must  ever 
mark  his  true  and  faithful  disciples.  Loyalty 
to  the  sovereign,  and  respect  for  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  have  been  always  the 
predominant  features  in  the  Christian  cha- 
racter ;  and  by  patriotism  and  obedience  to 
the  established  form  of  government,  have 
our  ancestors  been  distinguished  at  times, 
and  under  circumstances  very  different  from 
those  in  which  we  have  the  happiness  to 
live.  For,  blessed  be  God,  we  are  no 
longer  strangers  in  our  native  land-^no 
longer  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
happy  constitution  under  which  we  live — 
no  longer  separated  by  odious  distinctions 
from  our  fellow-subjects.  To  our  gracious 
sovereign  we  are  bound  hy  the  concurring 
principles  of  gratitude  and  duty,  and  to  all 
our  fellow-citizens  by  mutual  interest  and 
Christian  charity.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  obvious  what  line  of  conduct 
you  are  to  adopt,  if  the  invaders,  who  are 
said  to  be  on  our  coasts,  should  make 
good  their  landing,  and  attempt  to  pene- 

"  Vous  n'oubliere?  jamais,  braves  et  fideles  com 
pagnons,  que  le  peuple,  chez  lequel  nous  allons,  est 
t'ami  de  notre  patrie,  que  nous  devons  le  trailer 
comme  tel,  et  non  comme  un  peuple  conquis. 

"  En  arrivant  en  Irlande,  vous  trouverez  1'hospi- 
talite,  la  fraternite ;  bientot  cles  milliers  de  ses 
habitans  viendront  grossir  nos  phalanges.  Gardons- 
nous  done  bien  de  jamais  trater  aucuns  d'eux  en  en- 
nemis.  Ainsi  que  nous,  ils  ont  a  se  venger  des  per- 
fides  Anglais ;  ccs  derniers  sont  les  seuls  dont  nous 
ayons  a  tirer  une  vengeance  eclatante.  Croyez  que 
les  Irlandais  ne  soupirent  pas  moins  que  vous  apres 
le  moment  ou  de  concert  nous  irons  a  Londres,  rnp- 
peller  a  Pitt  et  a  ses  amis,  ce  qu'ils  ont  fait  centre 
notre  liberte. 

"  Par  amitie,  par  devoir,  et  pour  I'honueur  du  nom 
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trate  into  our  country.  To  allure  you  to 
co-operation  with  their  views,  they  will 
not  fail  to  make  specious  professions,  that 
their  only  object  is  to  emancipate  you  from 
the  pretended  tyranny,  under  which  you 
jroan  ;  and  to  restore  you  those  rights,  of 
which  they  will  say  you  are  deprived. 
You,  my  good  people,  whom  I  particularly 
address,  who  are  strangers  to  passing  oc- 
currences, had  you  known  in  what  manner 
they  fulfilled  similar  promises  in  the  un- 
fortunate countries  into  which,  on  the  faith 
of  them  they  gained  admittance,  you  would 
learn  caution  from  their  credulity,  and  dis- 
trust men  who  have  trampled  on  all  laws, 
human  and  divine ;  Germany,  Flanders, 
Italy,  Holland,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own, 
once  the  happiest,  now  the  most  miserable 
country  in  the  world,  can  attest  the  irre- 
parable ruin,  desolation,  and  destruction 
occasioned  by  French  fraternity.  Be  not 
deceived  by  the  lure  of  equalizing  property, 
which  they  will  hold  out  to  you,  as  they  did 
to  the  above-mentioned  people ;  for  the 
poor,  instead  of  getting  any  part  of  the  spoil 
of  the  rich,  were  robbed  of  their  own  little 
pittance.  Be  not  then  imposed  on  by  their 
professions — they  come  only  to  rob,  plunder, 
and  destroy.  Listen  not  to  their  agitating 
abettors  in  this  country,  who  endeavour  by 
every  means  to  corrupt  your  principles,  but 
join  heart  and  hand  with  all  the  virtuous 
and  honest  members  of  the  community,  who 
are  come  forward  with  distinguished  pa- 
triotism, as  well  to  resist  the  invading  foe, 
as  to  counteract  the  insidious  machinations 
of  the  domestic  enemies  and  unnatural  chil- 
dren, who  are  seeking  to  bring  on  their 
native  country  the  train  of  untold  evils  that 
flow  from  anarchy  and  confusion.  Obey  the 
laws  that  protect  you  in  your  persons  and 
properties.  Reverence  the  magistrate  entrus- 
ted with  their  execution,  and  display  your 
readiness  to  give  him  every  assistance  in 

francais,  vous  respecterez  IPS  personnes  et  les  pro- 
prietes  du  pays  ou  nous  allons.  Si,  par  des  efforts 
constans,  je  pourvois  a  vos  besoins,  croyez  que, 
jaloux  de  conserver  la  reputation  de  i'armee  que  j'ai 
rhonneur  de  commander,  je  punirai  se  verement  qui- 
conque  s'ecartera  de  ce  qu'il  doit  a  son  pays.  Les 
lauriers  et  la  gloire  scront  le  partage  du  soldat  re- 
publicain ;  la  mort  sera  le  prix  du  viol  et  du  pil- 
lage. Vous  me  connoissez  assez  pour  croire  que, 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  je  nc  manquerai  pas  a  ma 
parole.  J'ai  du  vous  prevenir,  sachez  vous  en  rap- 
peler. 

Le  General, 

L.  HoCHE. 

"  Brest  le  [this  Kank  is,  in  the  original]  anne  re- 
publicaine." 
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your  power.  Act  thus,  my  beloved  brethren, 
from  a  principle  of  conscience,  and  you  will 
thereby  ensure  the  favour  of  your  God,  and 
the  approbation  of  all  good  men  ;  whereas 
a  contrary  conduct  will  draw  down  inevitable 
ruin  onyouhere,  and  eternal  misery  hereafter. 
I  shall  conclude  with  this  simple  reflection, 
if  the  sway  of  our  impious  invaders  were 
here  established,  you  would  not,  my  beloved 
people,  enjoy  the  comfort  of  celebrating  this 
auspicious  day  with  gladness  and  thanks- 
giving, nor  of  uniting  with  all  Christians  on 
earth,  and  with  the  celestial  spirits  in  heaven, 
in  singing,  Glory  to  God  on  High,  and  on 
Earth  peace  to  men  and  good  will ! f> 

But  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  the  south 
probably  only  lay  dormant,  and  one  of  the 
most  spirited  of  the  Irish  revolutionary  songs 
came  out  at  Cork  at  this  period,  under  the 
title  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  written  by  a  member  of  one  of 
the  volunteer  corps  of  that  city.*  The 
United  Irishmen,  indeed,  were  as  completely 
taken  by  surprise  as  the  English  govern- 
ment. They  had  received  contrary  and 

*  This  song  is  so  curious  in  shewing  the  spirit  of 
the  party  with  whom  it  originated,  that  it  merits  to 
be  given  here  entire.  The  chorus  of  this  song,  by 
which  it  and  many  other  songs,  generally  of  a  rebel- 
lious character,  are  known,  means  literally  "  The 
Old  Crippled  Woman,"  under  which  figure  Ireland 
is  allegorically  depicted.  The  versions  of  this  song 
are  n  umberless ;  that  here  given  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker's  little  voLurne  of  ballads  on  the 
French  invasion  of  Ireland : — 

THE  SHAN  VAN  VOCHT. 

Oh !  the  French  are  on  the  sea, 

Says  the  Shan  van  vocht ; 
The  French  are  on  the  sea, 

Says  the  Shan  van  vocht ; 
Oh !  the  French  are  in  the  bay, 
They'll  be  here  without  delay, 
And  the  Orange  will  decay, 

Says  the  Shan  van  vocht. 

CHORUS. 

Oh !  the  French  are  in  the  bay, 
They'll  be  here  by  break  of  day, 
And  the  Orange  will  decay, 
Says  the  Shan  van  vocht. 

And  where  will  they  have  their  camp  ? 

Says  the  Shan  van  vocht ; 
Where  will  they  have  their  camp  ? 

Says  the  Shan  fan  vocht  ; 
On  the  Currach  of  Kildare, 
The  boys  they  will  be  there 
With  their  pikes  in  good  repair, 

Says  the  Shan  van  vocht. 

To  the  Currach  of  Kildare 
Tlie  boys  they  will  repair, 
And  lord  Edward  will  be  there, 
Says  the  Shan  Van  vocht. 


confused  intelligences  from  France,  which 
led  them  to  expect  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  that  power  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  had  made  no 
preparations  to  receive  or  assist  it  They 
were  made  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  English  su- 
premacy by  the  sudden  exertions  of  the 
latter  in  self-defence  ;  some  of  their  chiefs 
were  in  prison,  others  were  dispersed  in 
different  parts,  not  prepared  for  such  an 
event,  and  before  they  could  do  anything 
more  than  show  their  joy,  and  express  their 
hopes,  the  French  had  departed  from  their 
shores. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  take  advantage 
of  the  danger  to  which  government  had 
been  exposed,  and  of  the  loyalty  which  had 
been  shown  by  the  people  in  general,  to  ob- 
tain a  return  to  a  more  lenient  policy.  Re- 
ports were  circulated  that  the  British  cabinet 
had  resolved  upon  adopting  measures  of 
conciliation  towards  the  Irish,  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  lord  Camden  was  to  be  re- 
called in  order  to  make  place  for  a  viceroy 

Then  what  will  the  yeomen  do  ? 

Says  the  Shan  van  vocht ; 
What  will  the  yeomen  do  ? 

Says  the  Shan  van  vocht  ; 
What  should  the  yeomen  do, 
But  throw  off  the  red  and  blue, 
And  swear  that  they'll  be  true 

To  the  Shan  van  vocht. 

What  should  the  yeomen  do 
But  throw  off  the  red  and  blue, 
And  swear  that  they'll  be  true 
To  the  Shan  van  vocht. 

And  what  colour  will  they  wear  ? 

Says  the  Shun  van  vocht ; 
What  colour  will  they  wear  ? 

Says  the  Shan  van  vocht  ; 
What  colour  should  be  seen 
Where  our  fathers'  homes  have  been, 
But  their  own  immortal  green  ? 

Says  the  Shan  tan  vocht. 

What  colour  should  be  seen 
Where  our  fathers'  homes  have  been, 
But  their  own  immortal  green  ? 
Says  the  Shan  van  vocht. 

And  will  Ireland  then  be  free  ? 

Says  the  Shan  van  vocht; 
Will  Ireland  then  be  free? 

Says  the  Shan  van  vocht; 
Yes !  Ireland  SIIALL  be  free, 
From  the  centre  to  the  sea ; 
Then  hurra  for  Liberty ! 

Says  the  Shan  van  vocht. 

Yes  !  Ireland  SHALL  be  free, 
From  the  centre  to  the  sea ; 
Then  hurra  for  Liberty  ! 
Bays  the  Shan  van  vocht. 
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more  favourable  to  catholic  emancipation 
and  parliamentary  reform.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  offered 
his  services  to  proceed  to  Ireland  as  lord 
lieutenant,  in  order  to  use  his  popularity  in 
that  country  in  tranquillizing  the  public 
mind,  and  that  he  was  to  take  over  with  him 
the  no  less  popular  lord  Moira,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief.  But  all  hopes  of  this  kind 
were  soon  dissipated ;  the  prince's  offer  was 
not  accepted,  and  lord  Camden's  coercive 
policy  was  pursued  with  an  increase  of 
severity:  An  attempt  was  also  made  by 
some  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  United 
Irishmen  to  draw  the  main  body  to  more 
temperate  measures,  which  prevailed  so  far 
that  they  agreed  to  join  again  in  an  attempt 
to  press  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform 
on  the  attention  of  the  house  of  commons. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  the  exchange,  at 
which  a  proposal  for  reform  in  parliament 
was  brought  forward  and  agreed  upon.  But 
the  society  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  now 
under  the  influence  of  men  whose  ambition 
was  only  to  be  gratified  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  constitution,  to  which  now  all 
their  efforts  were  directed.  Towards  the 
end  of  January  the  public  mind  was  further 
agitated  by  the  publication  of  a  very  inflam- 
matory letter  addressed  by  Arthur  O'Connor 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  writer  was  arrested  by  an  order 
of  the  privy  council,  and  committed  to  the 
tower. 

The  alarm  and  agitation  caused  by  the 
imminent  danger  from  which  Ireland  had 
just  escaped  was  not  dispelled  when  the 
parliament  reassembled  after  its  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  discontent  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  foresight  that  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries  seemed  to  have  shown 
was  the  subject  of  repeated  motions  by  the 
now  weakened  opposition.  On  the  first  day 
of  meeting  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  6th 
of  January,  1797,  secretary  Pelham  delivered 
a  message  from  the  lord  lieutenant,  acquaint- 
ing them  with  the  failure  of  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  and  with  the  Spanish  declaration 
of  war,  alluding  to  the  recent  attempt  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  and  thanking  the  people  for 
their  loyalty.  The  address,  in  answer  to 
this  message,  was  warmly  opposed  by  Grat- 
tan,  seconded  by  one  of  the  Ponsoubys,  who 
attacked  the  government  chiefly  on  the  ne- 
glect of  the  national  defences.  They  com- 
plained that  Great  Britain  had  so  totally 
abandoned  the  defence  of  Ireland,  that 
although  the  destination  of  the  Brest  ar- 
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mament  was  known  long  before  it  took  place, 
not  one  British  ship-of-the-line  watched  the 
coasts  of  that  country.  The  debate  was 
carried  on  with  considerable  heat  and  acri- 
mony, but  the  strength  of  the  opposition  in 
parliament  was  now  so  much  diminished, 
that  there  were  only  seven  votes  for  a  tem- 
perately worded  amendment  by  Grattan. 
Several  motions  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  met  with 
very  little  more  support.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  votes  against  government  were  given 
on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Vandeleur  for  an  ab- 
sentee-tax, which  was  supported  by  forty- 
nine  against  a  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
The  general  gloom  throughout  the  country 
was  increased  by  the  announcement  on  the 
1st  of  March,  that  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments of  the  kingdom  had  rendered  neces- 
sary an  order  of  the  privy  council  to  the 
governors  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Ire- 
land to  discontinue  payments  in  cash. 

The  agitation  on  the  Bantry  Bay  expe- 
dition soon  passed  from  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  to  that  of  England.  On  the  3rd  of 
March,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the 
British  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  who  stated  that  general  Dalrymple 
(who  commanded  in  Ireland)  had  at  the 
time  of  the  attempt  at  invasion  not  three 
thousand  regular  troops  to  oppose  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  there  were  stores  unpro- 
tected in  Cork  to  the  amount  of  a  million- 
and-a-half,  the  great  supply  for  the  British 
navy  during  the  ensuing  year.  Secretary 
Dundas  excused  the  circumstance  of  the 
French  fleet  having  reached  the  Irish  shore 
without  being  opposed,  or  even  seen,  by  a 
statement  of  facts  which  seemed  tolerably 
satisfactory.  On  the  16th  of  March,  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  house  of 
lords  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  In  both 
houses  there  was  a  determined  resistance  to 
all  inquiry.  On  the  21st  of  March,  the  earl 
of  Moira  moved,  in  the  British  house  of 
lords,  for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying 
him  "  to  interpose  his  paternal  and  bene- 
ficent interference  to  allay  the  discontents 
which  at  present  subsist  in  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  which  threaten  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  British  empire."  This  mo- 
tion, warmly  opposed,  produced  a  rather 
animated  debate  among  the  peers,  but  it 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  seventy-two 
against  twenty.  Two  days  after,  an  im- 
portant discussion  took  place  in  the  hou^e 
of  commons,  when  the  subject  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fox,  who  began  by  calling 
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to  mind  the  part  he  had  taken  in  a  recog- 
nition of  the  complete  independence  of  Ire- 
land, and  how  much  he  naturally  considered 
himself  to  be  bound  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  follow  up  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded.       Though    a   variety    of  circum- 
stances had  concurred  to  produce  the  pre- 
sent disturbances  in  Ireland,  he  confined  his 
observations  to  two  or  three  leading  points. 
These  were,  whether,  in  consequence  of  the 
concessions  that  had  been  made  to  Ireland, 
she  had,  in  fact  and  substance,  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  an  independent  legislature  ? 
Whether,  in  that  form  of  a  free  constitution 
which  they  had  obtained,  the  people  pos- 
sessed  that  political  weight  to  which  they 
were    entitled  ?     And,   whether    their  just 
voice  and  influence  had  been  promoted,  by 
the  alteration  which  had  been  effected.  The 
people  of  Ireland  were  divided   into  two, 
though  very  unequal,  classes — the  catholics 
and  theprotestants;  neitherof which  enjoyed 
their  just  share  of  political  power  and  in- 
fluence.    About  nine  years  ago,  a  regular 
system  was  devised  for   enslaving   Ireland. 
A  person  of  high  consideration  was  known 
to  say,  that  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
had    been    expended    to    quell    an  opposi- 
tion   in    Ireland,  and    that  as   much   more 
must  be  expended,  in   order  to  bring  the 
legislature  of  that  country  to  a  proper  tem- 
per.    This  systematic    plan    of  corruption 
was  followed  up   by   a  suitable  system  of 
measures.     Hostile  suspicions   were   insin- 
uated, not  only  against  the  lower  order  of 
catholics,  but  against  men  of  the  first  re- 
spectability for  character  and  fortune,  and 
whose   loyalty    could    not    be    questioned. 
Numbers  were  taken  up  for  high  treason  ; 
and,  when   acquitted,   it  appeared  that   no 
ground  of  suspicion  could  ever  have  been 
entertained  against  them.     What  could  be 
the  effect  of  such  proceedings,  but  to  con- 
vince the  catholics,  that  the  concessions  in 
their    favour    were    extorted  ?      That    the 
hostile  mind  still  existed,  and  that  they  were 
still  marked  out  as  the  victims  of  the  most 
cruel  proscriptions  and  oppressions  ?  Private 
animosities,  too,  arose,  and  produced   those 
different  classes  of  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  about  which  so  much  had  been  said 
The  remedies  applied  had  tended  to  fomen 
the  disease.     The  authority  of  the  laws  was 
superseded.      Those   against    whom   it  wa 
thought  convictions  could  be  procured,  wer 
taken-  up ;  and  those  whom  it  would  havi 
been  impossible  to  convict,  were  transporte( 
in  great  numbers,  without  the  ceremony  o 


trial  or  the  form  of  conviction.     It  had 
ieen  said,  that  the  catholics  are  entitled  to 
ote  for  members  of  parliament.     But  ex- 
ept  in  the  counties,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  the 
epresentation  of  Ireland  was  in  what  is  here 
mown   by  the  name  of  close   corporation. 
["he  catholics  were  carefully  excluded  from 
he  corporations ;    so  that  their  privilege  of 
oting  for  members  of  parliament  was  almost 
entirely  evaded.     He  next  considered  the 
grievances   of  the   presbyterians,   the   most 
numerous  class,  by  far,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
and.     The  discontents  of  the  inhabitants  of 
,he  northern  parts  of   Ireland,   arose  from 
wo  causes  ;  one  of  them  was  the  temporary 
>ressure  of  a  war,  in  which   they  were  in- 
olved  without  interest  in  the  contest,  and 
:he  distresses   which    the    calamities,   with 
which   it  had  been  attended,   had  entailed 
upon  their  trade  and  commerce  ;  the  other 
lad  been  the  abuses,  which  they  conceived 
to  exist  in  the  constitution,  by  which  they 
are  governed.     The  constitution  of  Ireland, 
;hey   complain   does  not  resemble   that    of 
Grreat  Britain.      Whoever  imagined  that  a 
practical  resemblance  existed  between  the 
_overnment  of  Ireland  and  the  English  con- 
stitution, would  find,  that  the  Irish  govern- 
ment was  a  mirror  in  which  the  abuses  of 
this   constitution    were   strongly    reflected. 
The  jobbing  system  of  influence  and  patron 
age,  for  purposes  of  personal  advantage  in 
Ireland,  was  an    abuse    which    totally    de- 
stroyed the  spirit  of  the  form  of  government, 
and  was  an  abuse  not  to  be  endured.     To 
suppose  that  a   large,    industrious,   active, 
and  intelligent  body  of  men  could  be  gov- 
erned against  the  principles  they  have  im- 
bibed,  and  the  prejudices  by  which  they 
were  guided,  was  an  idea  which  history  and 
human  nature  proved  to  be  absurd.     The 
interests  of  this  country  and  of  Ireland  were 
the  same.     The  affairs  were  conducted  by 
ministers  and  the  British  cabinet,  and  it  was 
the   privilege   of  that  house   to  advise  his 
majesty.     If  we  were  to  justify  the  measure 
by  precedent,  he  might  quote  the  case  of  an 
impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  by 
the  English   parliament,  before  the  union, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  Scot- 
land.    "  But  why,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  should 
I  speak  of  forms,  when  the  consequences  of 
the  discontents  in  Ireland  may  be  a  contest 
to  be  supported  by  Englishmen  and  English 
money  ?     I   shall  therefore  move  '  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
that  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  take    into  his    royal   consideration,   the 
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disturbed  state  of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  to  adopt  such  healing  and  lenient  mea- 
sures as  may  appear  to  his  majesty's  wisdom 
best  calculated  to  restore  tranquillity,  and 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  descriptions 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  that  kingdom,  to 
his  majesty's  person  and  government/    This 
motion  was  seconded  by  sir  Francis  Burdett. 
Mr.  Pitt  asked  Mr.  Fox  whether  the  par- 
liament,   by    which    the    independence     of 
Ireland  was  recognised,  were  more  accom- 
modating to  the  wishes  of  the  dissenters  of 
the  north,  or  to  the  catholics  of  the  south, 
than  those  of  a  subsequent  period;  quite  the 
contrary.      Whatever  alteration  had  since 
taken  place,   tended  more  and  more  to  in- 
clude both  dissenters  and  catholics  within 
the  pale  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  than 
the  principle  recognised  in  1782.     But  the 
main  pillar  of  his  defence  of  ministers,  in 
their    conduct     towards    Ireland,    and    the 
ground  of  his  objection  to  the  present  mo- 
tion, was  the  unconstitutionality,  the  impro- 
priety, and  the  dangers,  to  be  apprehended 
from   the  interference   of  the  British   par- 
liament in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.     As  to  the 
main    concession   to  be   made,  by  way  of 
remedy  to  the  discontent  and  disturbances 
in  Ireland,  that  of  allowing  to  the  catholics 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  parliament,  this 
could  not  be  done,  without  reversing  the 
whole  of  its  present  form,  and  new  model- 
ling the  constitution  from  beginning  to  end; 
and  to  make  that  change  when  such  prin- 
ciples were  abroad  in  the  world,  and  were 
even  prevalent  in  the  country  in  which  we 
lived,  would,  he  said,  be  attended  with  the 
most     dangerous    consequences.       Colonel 
Fullerton,  who   had  just  come  from   Scot- 
land, and  that  part  of  it  which  almost  touches 
on  Ireland,  was  astonished  to  find,  in  the 
metropolis,  such  an  apparent  indifference  to 
the  most  alarming  dangers ;    and  wondered 
that  so  much  time  should  be  spent  in  debate 
and  so  little  in  military  preparations.     Ge- 
neral   Hoche    would   find,  in  Ulster  alone 
fifty  thousand  Irishmen  united,  with  pikes 
in  their  hands,  and  arms  concealed,  busilj 
employed  in  secret  discipline,   in  order   to 
qualify  themselves  for  reinforcing  the  Frencl 
army.     Mr.    Courtney  believed,  that  there 
were,   in  Ulster,   fifty   thousand  men   will 
arms  in  their  hands,  ready   to  receive  the 
French ;    but  not  to   support   them.      The 
people   in    that  province,  almost   all  pres 
byterians,  had  a  strong  spirit  of  liberty,  am 
were  attached  to  the  popular,  or  what  hac 
been  called,   the  republican  branch  of  th 
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onstitution,  yet  they  were  not  to  be  con- 
ouncled  with  jacobins  and  banditti.  Lord 
lawkesbury  repeated  and  applauded  the 
rguments  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Curran  thought, 
hat  the  present  motion  was  so  far  from 
eing  mischievous,  that  even  the  discussion 
t  had  occasioned  would  do  good,  inasmuch 
s  it  would  show  the  Irish  nation,  that  there 
vas  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  British  parlia- 
nent,  who  were  mindful  of  their  interests, 
jord  Wycombe  thought  that  the  distur- 
ances,  which  had  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
nanifestly  proved  a  disaffection  to  the 
British  government.  Conciliation,  instead 
f  rigour,  should  have  been  tried,  for  it  was 
ime  enough  to  employ  force  when  mildness 
ailed.  He  could  have  wished  that  the 
i-ish  parliament  had  been  left,  for  the  set- 
lement  of  affairs,  to  themselves.  But  he 
veil  knew  that,  being  for  the  most  part  at 
he  beck  of  the  English  cabinet,  they  had 
ost  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  He  ad- 
verted to,  and  commented  upon,  the  pro- 
lamation  of  general  Lake. 

These  debates  in  England  tended  rather 
;o  increase  the  warmth  of  party  feeling  on 
,he  other  side  the  channel,  and  the  opinions 
expressed  on  both  sides  were  there  repeated 
and  commented  upon.  The  great  anti- 
catholic,  Dr.  Duigenan,  took  so  much  of- 
'ence  at  what  he  termed  "  the  lying  and 
nalicious  assertions"  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  he 
jave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  them 
under  the  consideration  of  the  house  of 
commons  of  Ireland. 

The  attention  of  the  latter,  however,  was 
soon  called  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
country.  There  had  been  no  cessation  in 
the  ravages  of  the  various  parties  of  insur- 
gents which  overran  many  parts  of  the 
island,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  rather 
increased  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1797.  In  the  north  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
had  gained  so  much  head,  and  the  secret 
societies  were  so  active,  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  from  government,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  against 
them  the  extraordinary  powers  at  the 
disposal  of  government.  Orders  to  this 
effect  were  conveyed  to  general  Lake,  who 
had  the  military  command  of  Ulster,  in  a 
letter  from  secretary  Pelham,  dated  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  in  which  he  said — "  I  am 
commanded  by  my  lord  lieutenant  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that,  from  the  information 
received  by  his  excellency  with  respect  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
additional  measures,  to  those  already  em- 
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ployed  for  preserving  the  public  peace,  are 
become  necessary.  It  appears,  that  in  the 
counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Derry,  and  Do- 
negal, secret  and  treasonable  associations 
still  continue  to  an  alarming  degree ;  and 
that  the  persons  concerned  in  these  asso- 
ciations are  attempting  to  defeat  all  the 
exertions  of  the  loyal  and  well-disposed,  by 
the  means  of  terror  ;  that  they  threaten  the 
lives  of  all  who  shall  venture,  from  regard 
to  their  duty  and  oatli  of  allegiance,  to  dis- 
cover their  treason  ;  that  they  assemble,  in 
great  numbers,  at  night;  and,  by  threats 
and  force,  disarm  the  peaceable  inhabitants ; 
that  they  have  fired  on  his  majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace,  when  endeavouring  to  appre- 
hend them  in  their  nocturnal  robberies ; 
that  they  threaten  by  papers,  letters,  and 
notices,  the  persons  of  those  who  shall  in 
any  manner,  resist  or  oppose  them ;  that,  in 
their  nightly  excursions  for  the  purpose  of 
disarming  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  they 
disguise  their  persons  and  countenances : 
that  they  endeavour  to  collect  great  quan- 
tities of  arms  in  concealed  hiding-places  ; 
that  they  have  cut  down  great  numbers  of 
trees  on  estates  of  the  gentry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  pikes  ;  and  that  they  have 
stolen  great  quantities  of  lead  for  the  pur- 
pose of  casting  bullets  ;  that  they  privately 
by  night,  exercise  themselves  in  the  practice 
of  arms  ;  that  they  endeavour  to  intimidate 
persons  from  joining  the  yeomanry  corps 
established  by  law,  in  order  to  resist  a 
foreign  enemy  ;  that  they  refuse  to  employ 
in  manufactures,  those  who  enlist  in  the 
said  corps ;  they  not  only  threaten,  but  ill- 
treat  the  persons  of  the  yeomanry ;  and  even 
attack  their  houses  by  night,  and  proceed  to 
the  barbarous  extremity  of  deliberate  and 
shocking  murder,  as  was  exemplified  in  their 
recent  attack  and  murder  by  night  of  Mr. 
Comyns,  of  Newtownards  ;  and  that  they 
profess  a  resolution  to  assist  the  enemies  of 
his  majesty  if  they  should  be  enabled  to 
land  in  this  kingdom,  &c.  His  excellency 
has  commanded  me,  to  communicate  to  you 
his  positive  orders,  that  you  take  the  most 
immediate  and  decisive  measures  for  dis- 
posing of  the  military  force  under  your 
command,  aided  by  the  yeomanry  corps,  for 
immediately  disarming  all  persons  who  shall 
not  bear  his  majesty's  commission,  or  are 
acting  under  persons  so  commissioned  ;  and 
after  making  such  dispositions,  you  are  re- 
quired to  carry  such  disarming  into  effect, 
&c.  His  excellency  further  authorizes  you 
to  employ  force  against  any  persons  assem- 
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bled  in  arms,  not  legally  authorized  so  to 
be ;  to  disperse  all  tumultuous  assemblies 
of  persons,  though  they  may  not  be  in  arms, 
without  waiting  for  the  sanction  and  assis- 
tance of  the  civil  authority,  if  in  your 
opinion  the  peace  of  the  realm,  or  the  safety 
of  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects,  may  be 
endangered  by  waiting  for  such  authority. 
His  excellency  further  authorizes  you  to 
consider  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  outrages  before  stated  have  been  com- 
mitted, or  where  they  shall  arise,  as  being 
in  a  state  that  requires  all  the  measures  of 
exertion  and  precaution  which  a  country 
depending  upon  military  force  alone  for 
its  protection,  would  require  ;  and  you  are 
therefore  required  to  station  your  troops 
with  a  view  to  interrupt  communication 
between  those  whom  you  may  suspect  of 
evil  designs ;  to  establish  patroles  on  the 
high  road  or  other  passes;  and  to  stop  all 
persons  passing  and  repassing  after  certain 
hours  of  the  night.  And,  in  order  completely 
to  carry  into  effect  any  orders  or  regula- 
tions, which,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
may  be  considered  by  you  as  necessary,  you 
are  authorized  to  issue  notices,  stating  the 
regulations,  and  calling  upon  his  majesty's 
subjects  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  therein." 
This  order  was  followed  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  general  Lake,  dated  on  the  13th  of 
March,  virtually  placing  the  districts  in 
question  under  martial  law.  A  copy  of 
Lake's  proclamation  was  brought  before  the 
house  of  commons  by  Grattan,  on  the  16th 
of  March,  and  rather  severely  animadverted 
upon.  Meanwhile  the  increased  vigilance 
of  the  government  agents  in  the  north  was 
not  without  effect.  Guided  by  informers, 
the  authorities  broke  in  upon  two  commit- 
tees of  the  United  Irishmen  in  Belfast,  and 
seized  their  papers,  which  threw  some  light 
on  the  plans  and  designs  of  the  secret  asso- 
ciations. On  the  19th  of  March,  the  house 
of  commons  received  a  message  from  the  lord 
lieutenant,  in  which  he  said,  "  Upon  the 
information  of  the  meetings  of  certain  per- 
sons, styling  themselves  United  Irishmen, 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  plans  for  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  es- 
tablished government  of  this  kingdom,  two 
committees  of  the  town  of  Belfast  have  been 
arrested,  and  their  papers  seized;  they  con- 
tain matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
public  welfare,  th:it  I  have  directed  them 
to  be  laid  before  the  house  of  commons,  and 
I  recommend  it  to  them  to  take  the  same 
into  their  serious  consideration.  I  shall  in 
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the  meantime  pursue  those  measures,  which 
have  received  your  sanction  and  approbation, 
with  unremitting  vigour,  and  employ  the 
force  entrusted  to  me  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  for  the  protection  of  his  majesty's 
faithful  subjects  against  all  treasonable  de- 
signs, and  for  bringing  to  condign  punish- 
ment those  who  are  endeavouring  to  over- 
turn the  constitution,  and  betray  this 
country  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies." 
In  consequence  of  this  communication,  the 
house  of  commons  appointed  a  secret  com- 
mittee to  take  the  papers  of  the  United 
Irishmen  into  consideration. 

After  some  opposition  by  Grattan  and  his 
few  supporters,  the  house  of  commons  ap- 
pointed the  secret  committee  to  examine  the 
papers  seized  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  seizure,  and  their  report  was  laid 
before  the  house  on  the  10th  of  May.  It  con- 
tained a  brief  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
society  of  United  Irishmen,  and  an  account 
of  the  seizure  of  the  papers.     The  latter 
consisted  of  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
two  affiliated  societies,  reports  of  various 
committees,  forms  of  oaths,  lists  of  arms  and 
contributions,  with  other  loose  notes,  which 
left  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  conspiracy.     They  showed  the 
complicated  and  at  the  same    time   skilful 
construction  of  the  great  association  of  the 
United  Irishmen  by  its  division  into  baronial, 
county,  provincial,  and  national  committees, 
so  contrived  as  to  insure  easy  and  rapid  com- 
munication between  the  disaffected  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  so  much  caution   that  the  arrest  and 
confession  of  individuals  could  almost  in  any 
case  endanger  only  the  persons  of  those  ar- 
rested.   The  papers  further  showed  that  the 
conspirators  aimed  at  an  entire  revolution  in 
society,  and  that  they  were  arming  the  po- 
pulation on  a  very  extensive  scale  in  order 
to  carry  their  plans  into  effect  by  force.   At 
a  meeting  of  one  of  these  societies,  as  early 
as  the  31st  of  October,  1796,  it  was  resolved, 
"  that  three  men  be  appointed  to  purchase 
pikes  and  poles  for  this  society,"  and  "  that 
any  man  that  fairly  tells  any  of  these  three 
appointed  that  he  is  not  able  to  purchase  a 
pike,  shall  be  furnished  with  one  out  of  the 
fund  of  this  society."     On  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1797,  it  was  resolved,  "  that  all  money 

*  The  language  and  orthography  of  some  of  these 
documents  show  the  class  of  society  to  which  th< 
members  of  these  committees  belonged.  The  fol 
lowing  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  part  of  the  Belfas 
county  report  of  the  llth  of  April,  1797  : — 
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r  subscription  received  for  this  society  shall 
o-o  to  the  use  of  buying  pikes."     During  the 
pring  of  this  year,  the  different  committees 
vere  busily  engaged  in  obtaining  lists  of  men 
nd  arms  at  their  disposal,  as  though  they 
vere    contemplating    an    immediate    rising, 
^he  disaffected  seem  at  this  time  to  have  ex- 
ected  another  visit  of  the  French  to  Bantry 
5ay,  for  in  one  of  the  reports  of  numbers 
nd  arms,   we   are   told    that  it  was  given 
'sooner    nor    usual,    on    account    of  our 
riends  being  expected  soon  in  Bantry,"  and 
t  is  added,  "government  is  using  all  means 
n  their  power  to  put  us  into  insurrection, 
he  executive  is  taking  proper  measures  to 
ppoint  proper  officers."     At  this  time  there 
were  in  the  county  of  Antrim  above  twenty- 
wo  thousand  men  enrolled,  and  the  United 
rishmen  in   that    county   possessed    nearly 
hree  thousand  guns,  above  twelve  hundred 
wyonets,  three  hundred  pistols,  two  hundred 
nd   fifty   swords,  between  three  and  four 
.housand   pikes,  twenty  thousand  ball  car- 
midges,  above  fifty  thousand  balls,  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  of  powder,  eight  cannons  and 
one  mortar.     On  another  paper  was  the  fol- 
owing  memorandum  :   "  A  report  from   the 
military   committee   received   as  such ;  you 
are  to  let  the  officers  know  their  men,  and 
;he  men  their  officers,  and  do  not  fail  to  en- 
gage men  in  a  solemn  manner,  that  they  may 
call  them  out  on  one  minute's  warning,  and 
hey  may  by  that  means  endeavour  to   see 
them  armed  in   the  most  speedy  manner  : 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  grand 
ommittee  think  that  if  one  of  the  prisoners 
we  let  them  be  hanged,  we  shall  forfeit  our 
intention  for  evermore ;  for  we   know   not 
the  minute  we'll  be  called  on  to  give  an  ac- 
count ;  for  our  friends  is  hourly  expected." 
This  shows  how  much  interest  the  local  so- 
cieties took  in  the  numerous  United  Irish- 
men who  had  now  been  arrested  and  were 
on  the  point  of  being  put  on  their  trials. 
From   other   papers  it  appeared   that  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  had  been  expended 
in  supporting  these  prisoners,  and  in  paying 
counsel  for  their  defence.     On  the  llth  of 
April,  1797,  it  was  resolved,   "that  it  be 
recommended  to  all  societies  that  is  wealthy 
to   enter  into  a  voluntary  subscription   for 
the   purpose    of  arming   our   poor   fellow- 
citizens."* 

"  A  voluntary  subscription  got  from  aras- 

torrick 374     4    6 

Paid  to  the  north  west  sirkiet  (circuit)     90     9    f 

To  do.  the  north  est  do.     .         .         .  283  1 5    4 

Recommended  to  the  provensal  ct.  to  form  a  plar 
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These  informations,  imperfect  as  they 
were,  were  certainly  enough  to  create  serious 
alarm;  and  when  Mr.  Pelham  laid  the  re- 
port before  the  house  on  the  10th  of  May, 
he  urged  that  what  had  then  transpired  must 
convince  every  man,  that  it  was  no  longer 
the  time  to  resort  to  legislation  for  coun- 
teracting the  evil,  but  that  to  repress  this 
daring  and  dark  conspiracy  it  was  necessary 
to  use  strong  measures.  That  report,  he 
said,  justified  in  the  fullest  extent  the  mea- 
sures which  the  executive  government  had 
already  adopted,  and  he  called  on  the  gen- 
tlemen of  that  house  and  on  every  loyal 
subject  to  strain  every  nerve  to  put  down 
the  society  of  United  Irishmen  ;  for  he  did 
not  think,  formidable  as  they  might  appear, 
that  there  was  any  reason  to  fear  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  country,  and  the  force  of  the 
state,  would  not  be  fully  sufficient  to  crush 
them.  He  believed  their  numbers  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated  in  these  papers  ;  for  it 
was  plain  that  they  tried  every  mode  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  their  deluded  followers,  as 
well  by  fallacious  statements  of  their  force, 
as  by  the  promise  of  foreign  assistance. 
He  believed  that  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple were  loyal,  arid  he  should  be  proud  to 
exert  every  power  he  possessed  in  opposing 
the  band  of  daring  traitors.  He  believed 
further  that  among  those  who  formed  the 
society  of  United  Irishmen,  there  were  many 
much  less  criminal  than  others ;  many  who 
had  been  induced  to  join  them  by  the  spe- 
cious pretext  of  reform,  &c.,  and  continued 
among  them  through  ignorance  of  their  real 
designs,  but  whose  eyes  he  trusted  would  be 
opened  by  the  publication  of  this  report. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary reform  was  brought  before  the 
house  of  commons,  and  gave  rise  to  a  long 
and  animated  debate.  The  ministerial  party 
opposed  it  as  a  question  which  ought  not  to 
be  agitated  when  a  part  of  the  country  was 
virtually  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  reso- 
lutions on  this  subject,  moved  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brabazon  Ponsonby,  were  rejected  by 

of  provision  for  poor  mens  familys  during  our  ex- 
horshings  in  the  field.  Fulton  and  M'Cormick 
afirs  is  settled.  Jno.  brother-in-low  to  Hy.  Sin- 
clair from  crew,  Kinly  Sherlick  Dimanry  is  a  bad 
man  and  is  very  dangories  to  the  cause.  John 
Love  belly  moncr  a  bad  man  very  dangers  to  the 
cause.  A  risulition  we  again  declare  it  that  it  is 
highly  improper  to  hold  any  communication  with 
persons  out  of  society,  not  nowing  them  to  be  regu- 


a  ministerial  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy  against  thirty,  and  thus  was  the  sub- 
ject set  at  rest.  No  other  business  of  any 
importance  was  brought  before  parliament 
during  the  session,  which,  after  several  ad- 
journments, was  brought  to  a  close  on  the 
3rd  of  July.  The  speech  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant on  this  occasion,  which  was  much 
longer  than  usual,  referred  chiefly  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country.  He  told  the 
parliament  that  the  powers  with  which  they 
had  entrusted  him  by  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  had  enabled  him  to  bring 
to  light  and  to  disconcert  the  formidable 
and  secret  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
for  the  total  overthrow  of  their  establish- 
ments, the  destruction  of  property,  and  the 
dissolution  of  government.  "  In  the  mea- 
sures, whether  of  vigilance  or  of  coercion, 
which  you  have  recommended  for  its  extinc- 
tion, I  shall  not  relax.  It  will  be  my  study 
to  temper  the  necessary  acts  of  severity  and 
rigour,  by  conciliatory  offers  of  clemency 
and  pardon,  to  exhort  the  infatuated  and 
deluded  to  abandon  their  deceivers,  and  to 
summon  the  guilty  to  repentance;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  and  will  be  my  fixed  purpose 
to  proceed  with  vigour  against  those  who, 
regardless  of  every  warning  and  admonition, 
shall  continue  their  desperate  efforts  to  in- 
volve this  flourishing  country  in  all  the 
horrors  of  insurrection  and  invasion,  of 
bloodshed  and  anarchy.  I  have  already  the 
satisfaction  to  acquaint  you,  that  great  num- 
bers who  had  been  unfortunately  seduced 
have  returned  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  been 
admitted  to  his  majesty's  clemency,  and  I 
trust  that  by  perseverance  and  energy  every 
vestige  of  disaffection  will  be  effaced,  and 
universally  give  way  to  the  return  of  that 
spirit  of  loyalty  which  has  so  long  been 
the  distinguished  characteristic  of  this 
kingdom." 

If  the  United  Irishmen  overrated  their 
force,  the  government  certainly  over-esti- 
mated the  success  of  their  efforts  to  reduce 
them. 

lar  members.  Resolved  that  7  members  out  of  this 
cte.  be  chosen,  he  will  be  appointed,  he  shall  have 
full  power  to  vot  away  any  sums  of  money  not  ex- 
eding  2001.  if  in  your  hands,  if  in  there  hands  for 
the  scport  of  the  provensal  prisiners.  Last  meeting 
66  ct.  voted  away.  Beronial.  Resolved  that  it  is 
recommended  to  the  different  societys  that  is  able  to 
enter  into  a  voluntary  subscription  for  the  use  of 
arming  those  that  is  not  able." 
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PROTESTS  AND  PETITIONS  AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT  MEASURES  ;    SEVERITY  OF  THE  MEASURES  OF  COERCION  ; 
RETALIATION  BY  THE  DISAFFECTED ;    RENEWAL  OF  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  FRANCE ;   DUNCAN'S  VICTORY. 


HE  failure  of  the  French 
expedition  to  Bantry  Bay 
had  not  discouraged  the 
United  Irishmen  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  served  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  facility 
'with  which  Ireland  might 
be  invaded,  and  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  repub- 
lican government  of  France  to  give  them 
assistance.  They  thus  became  bolder  and 
more  confident  in  their  treasons,  and  they 
were  further  provoked  by  the  arrest  of 
many  of  their  chiefs.  The  arming  and 
drilling  of  the  peasantry  was  carried  on 
with  more  activity  than  ever,  and  numerous 
trials  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1797,  showed  that  extensive  attempts  had 
been  made  to  seduce  the  soldiers  from  their 
allegiance.  The  seizure  of  the  committees 
in  Belfast,  and  the  consequent  report  of  the 
secret  committee  of  the  house  of  commons, 
with  the  orders  of  the  government  to  put 
the  disaffected  districts  under  military  rule, 
had  further  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  drive 
the  more  sanguine  of  the  revolutionists  into 
some  violent  measures. 

The  people  were  rendered  more  desperate 
by  the  defection  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
liberal  party  in  parliament.  The  latter, 
finding  they  had  lost  all  weight  within  the 
walls  of  the  house  of  commons,  seemed 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
strength  without,  and  most  of  them,  in- 
cluding Grattan,  the  Ponsonbys,  and  Cur- 
ran,  took  part  in  a  meeting  of  the  freemen 
and  freeholders  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  held 
at  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  that  city,  on  the 
eighth  of  April,  in  order  to  petition  the 
king  against  the  ministers.  The  meeting 
was  a  large  one,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
ministerial  party,  including  Dr.  Duigenan 
and  others,  attended,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
popular  party  who  appear  to  have  been 
neither  freemen  nor  freeholders.  Duigenan 
and  his  friends  attempted  to  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  meeting,  by  proposing  an 
adjournment,  in  which  the  majority  was 
against  them,  but  the  high-sheriff',  who  w<is 
in  the  chair,  declared  that  the  majority  was 
composed  of  many  who  had  no  right  to 
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vote.  The  sheriff1  was  thereupon  voted  out 
of  the  chair,  and  Grattan  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  The  petition,  which  was  then  agreed 
to,  although  the  sheriffs  refused  to  put  their 
names  to  it,  was  as  follows:  "  May  it  please 
your  majesty,  we,  your  majesty's  faithful 
and  loyal  subjects,  the  freemen  and  free- 
holders of  the  city  of  Dublin,  beg  leave  to 
approach  the  throne  with  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  affection,  and  to  express  at  the 
same  time,  with  all  humility,  our  decided 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  councils  of  your 
majesty's  ministers,  who  have  prosecuted 
the  present  disastrous  war  with  an  obstinacy 
that  can  only  be  equalled  by  their  mis- 
conduct of  the  same,  and  who  have  in  this 
country  pursued  a  system  of  government 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, injurious  to  the  independency  of 
parliament,  and  subversive  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  Your  ministers  have  been 
publicly  charged  with  the  sale  of  peerages, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  seats  in  par- 
liament, and  when  evidence  was  offered  to 
convict  them  of  the  same,  they  shrunk  from 
the  inquiry.  Places  have  been  created  for 
the  express  purpose  of  procuring  majorities 
in  parliament,  and  those  attacks  upon  the 
constitution  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
doctrine  which  pleaded  for  the  necessity  of 
corrupting  the  legislature,  in  a  memorable 
declaration,  equally  public  and  audacious. 
Your  ministers  have  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port their  system  of  corruption  by  terror 
and  violence,  and  accordingly  have  applied 
to  parliament  for  the  enaction  of  certain 
statutes,  namely,  the  gunpowder  bill,  con- 
vention bill,  insurrection  bill,  and  a  bill  for 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
whereby  your  subjects  have  been  deprived 
of  their  personal  liberty,  their  dearest 
rights,  and  of  all  those  inestimable  pri- 
vileges, for  the  defence  of  which  your  ma- 
jesty's family  was  chosen  to  the  sovereignty 
of  these  kingdoms.  That,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  your  ministers  of  late  issued  an 
order  for  putting  the  north  under  military 
government  and  military  execution ;  an 
order  which  amounts  to  an  exercise  of  a 
dispensing  power,  lawless,  unprecedented, 
and  outrageous.  That  here  we  beg  leave 
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to  submit  to  your  majesty  how  dangerous 
such  a  measure,  if  persisted  in,  may  be  to 
the  connection  of  the  two  countries,  and 
how  rash  those  ministers  must  be  who  per- 
severe in  a  war  with  France,  and  at  the 
same  time  commence  hostilities  against  the 
north  of  Ireland.  That  the  conduct  of 
your  ministers  towards  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  has  been  equally  impolitic,  and 
illiberal ;  and,  notwithstanding  your  gra- 
cious recommendation  from  the  throne,  in 
favour  of  your  catholic  subjects,  they 
caused  several  innocent  members  of  the 
catholic  communion  to  be  tried  for  their 
lives,  and  endeavoured  to  exclude  catholics 
from  those  offices  and  franchises  to  which, 
by  law,  they  were  admissible,  exercised 
against  their  characters  the  most  unqualified 
abuse,  and  your  English  ministers  having 
authorized  earl  Fitzwilliam  to  hold  out 
hopes  of  full  emancipation,  they  recalled 
him  for  supporting  the  same,  and  when 
your  people  petitioned  your  majesty,  in 
expressions  of  concern  and  disappointment, 
they  received  no  answer,  save  only  troops 
poured  into  this  country  by  those  ministers. 
Your  ministers  have  loaded  your  people 
with  taxes  beyond  example,  and  given  a 
fatal  blow  to  public  credit  by  their  mea- 
sures, foreign  and  domestic.  Our  com- 
merce has  declined,  our  manufactures  are 
severely  depressed,  and  our  manufacturers 
starving  by  thousands.  When  the  country 
was  threatened  with  invasion,  they  neglec- 
ted its  defence,  and  when  they  attempted 
to  negotiate  peace,  they  proved  themselves 
insincere  and  incapable.  We,  therefore, 
must  humbly  implore  your  majesty  to  dis- 
miss them  for  ever  from  your  presence  and 
councils,  and  that  you  will  restore  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  give  to  all  your 
people  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  free  con- 
stitution." 

On  the  14th  of  April,  a  public  meeting 
was  convened  by  the  sheriff  of  Armagh, 
which  also  in  equally  firm  language  called 
for  redress  from  the  coercive  policy  which 
had  been  lately  adopted  against  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  On  the  very  day 
of  this  latter  meeting,  a  very  inflammatory 
paper,  purporting  to  be  an  address  from  the 
people  of  Ulster,  to  their  countrymen,  was 
printed  and  circulated  extensively.  This 
document  commenced  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  Irishmen  !  Our  best  citizens  are 
entombed  in  bastilles,  or  hurried  on  board 
tenders ;  our  wives  and  our  children  arc 
become  the  daily  victims  of  an  uncon- 


trolled and  licentious  foreign  soldiery ! 
Irishmen ;  Ulster,  one  of  your  fairest  pro- 
vinces, containing  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  land — Ulster,  hitherto  the 
pride  and  strength  of  Ireland,  is  proclaimed 
and  put  under  the  ban  of  martial  law ! 
the  executive  government  of  the  country 
has  sentenced  us  to  military  execution, 
without  trial ;  and  the  legislature  of  the 
country  has  sanctioned  this  illegal  act  with- 
out inquiry  !  The  constituted  authorities 
of  the  land  (without  condescending  to  ex- 
amine into  the  existence  of  our  grievances, 
the  truth  of  the  outrages  alleged  against  us, 
or  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  that  may 
have  provoked  them),  have  stigmatized  us 
as  objects  of  terror  to  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
and  of  horror  to  the  rest  of  Europe  !  What, 
you  will  naturally  ask,  are  our  crimes  ? 
Hear  them.  Our  enemies  say,  that  under 
the  appellation  of  United  Irishmen,  and  by 
means  of  illegal  oaths,  we  have  established 
and  organized  a  horrid  system  of  murder, 
that  we  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  all  order 
and  good  government,  and,  finally,  that  our 
ultimate  object  is  pillage,  massacre,  and 
plunder  !  Countrymen  !  these  charges  are 
false — they  are  malevolent!  for  the  only 
proof  which  our  enemies  have  pretended  to 
adduce  in  their  support  is,  that  in  one 
whole  province,  where  the  servants  of  go- 
vernment have,  for  the  last  four  years,  by 
a  system  of  premeditated  persecution,  en- 
deavoured to  drive  the  people  into  insur- 
rection, a  few  individuals,  who  had  render- 
ed themselves  notorious  by  their  vindictive 
pursuit  of  this  system,  have,  during  the  last 
five  months,  lost  their  lives.  We  do  not 
defend  these  outrages  ;  they  give  us  more 
real  grief  than  they  do  to  our  enemies.  But, 
how  has  it  happened  that  the  same  horror 
was  not  expressed  by  the  same  persons, 
when  a  civil  war  was  for  two  years  carrying 
on,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  against  the 
catholics,  supported  by  magisterial  ex- 
ertions, and,  as  it  was  said,  by  ministerial 
connivance  ?  Do  you  not  know,  country- 
men, that  these  cruel  persecutions  were 
carried  on  by  men,  not  only  enjoying  im- 
punity, but  boasting  that  they  were  acting 
under  the  authority  of  government  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  the  same  system  of 
tyranny  and  terror  has  been  enforced,  with 
various  success,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
north  ?  that  Belfast  has  been  dragooned  ? 
that  our  most  virtuous  inhabitants  have 
been  nearly  decimated  ?  that  magistrates 
have  frequently  issued  forth,  by  day  and  by 
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night,  at  the  head  of  parties  of  the  army, 
to  scour  the  country,  to  burn  the  houses, 
and  imprison  the  persons  of  those  who  are 
suspected  to  love  liberty  ?  Can  you,  then 
wonder,  if  men,  who  have  made  themselves 
peculiarly  obnoxious  by  their  cruelties, 
should  sometimes  fall  victims  to  individual 
vengeance  ?  however  you  may  lament,  in 
common  with  us,  can  you  be  surprised  if 
the  son,  whose  father  has  been  torn  from 
his  family,  and  illegally  imprisoned,  or 
carried  on  board  the  fleet ;  if  the  husband, 
whose  wife  has  been  dragged  from  her 
lying-in-bed,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and 
thrown  into  the  street,  to  see  her  house 
burned  before  her  eyes;  if  the  father,  whose 
property  has  been  destroyed,  and  his  chil- 
dren cast  out  into  want  and  misery  ;  can 
you  be  surprised,  even  if  men,  who  are  daily 
witnesses  to  such  transactions,  without  re- 
dress, and  without  the  shadow  of  legal  au- 
thority, and  who  are  themselves  suffering 
under  a  grinding  persecution,  the  acts  of 
which  cannot  be  easily  particularized,  but 
which,  by  its  unceasing  operation,  crushes 
and  destroys — can  you  be  surprised,  if  men 
thus  situated,  determined  not  to  be  forced 
into  insurrection,  should  seek  to  assuage  their 
revenge,  and  vainly  hope  to  stop  the  current 
of  general  calamity,  by  the  assassination  of 
the  most  atrocious  of  their  persecutors?  Do 
not,  we  beseech  you,  falsely  impute  their  acts 
to  the  moral  depravity  of  any  body  of  men. 
No  ;  if  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  were  not  restrained  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  duty  and  religion,  the  highest  heads, 
and  most  overbearing  spirits  of  our  oppres- 
sors, would  have  long  since  expiated  their 
tyranny.  We  have  told  you,  countrymen, 
the  charges  exhibited  against  us  ;  hear  now 
the  facts,  and  for  the  truth  of  them  we 
solemnly  appeal  to  the  searcher  of  hearts. 
We  are  under  an  obligation  (and  we  glory 
in  it)  to  promote  a  brotherhood  of  affection 
among  Irishmen,  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion. We  are  united  in  an  organized 
system  —  not  to  promote  murder  —  but  to 
promote  peace  ;  not  to  destroy  persons  and 
property,  but  to  save  both  from  destruction. 
Lastly,  beloved  countrymen !  we  are  most 
solemnly  pledged  (a  pledge  we  will  never 
forfeit),  to  co-operate  with  you  in  every 
temperate  and  rational  measure  for  obtain- 
ing the  freedom  of  our  country,  by  a  full 
and  adequate  representation  of  all  the 
people  of  Ireland,  without  regard  to  re- 
ligious distinctions.  These  are  the  crimes 
of  Ulster.  They  are  the  common  crimes  of 
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Ireland.  How  should  it  be  otherwise,  when 
they  arise  from  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
country  and  to  our  God  ?  Yes,  Irishmen  ! 
the  sacred  flame  has  become  general.  That 
which  originated  in  Antrim,  has  been  rever- 
berated from  Cork,  and  all  the  intermediate 
space,  from  Wicklow  to  Mayo,  glows  with 
the  same  enthusiasm.  It  has  been  our 
glory  to  raise  the  abutments,  to  you  belongs 
the  still  more  glorious  task  of  crowning  the 
arch.  Our  intentions  have  been,  and  still 
are,  to  obtain  the  great  objects  of  our  pur- 
suit, through  the  means  of  calm  discussion, 
and  their  own  unquestionable  justice.  The 
common  enemy  knows  that  these  are  the 
most  powerful  and  irresistible  weapons.  It 
is,  therefore,  that  they  have  practised  upon 
us  a  system  of  reiterated  aggression,  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  civilised  nations, 
for  the  purpose  of  goading  us  into  insur- 
rection, or  driving  us  into  despair.  They 
have  hitherto  failed,  and  they  will  still  fail, 
thanks  to  that  bountiful  Being,  who  has 
endued  us  with  patience  as  well  as  courage. 
We  can  even  yet  endure  for  our  country's 
sake.  But,  countrymen  !  is  there  not  a 
point,  beyond  which  forbearance  becomes 
a  crime,  and  human  nature  is  incapable  of 
enduring?  Shall  we  be  forced  beyond  that 
point  ?  if  we  should,  our  poor  and  feeble 
oppressors  would  find,  that  united  Ire- 
land could,  in  an  instant,  trample  them  to 
dust." 

This  popular  manifesto  was  a  sort  of 
reply  to  the  proclamation  issued  by  general 
Lake,  from  Belfast,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Whereas  the 
daring  and  horrid  outrages  in  many  parts 
of  this  province,  evidently  perpetrated  with 
a  view  to  supersede  the  laws  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  by  an  organised  system 
of  murder  and  robbery,  have  increased  to 
such  an  alarming  degree,  as  from  their 
atrocity  and  extent,  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
civil  power,  and  to  endanger  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects. 
And  whereas,  the  better  to  effect  their 
traitorous  purposes,  several  persons  who 
have  been  enrolled  under  the  authority  of 
his  majesty's  commissions,  and  others,  have 
been  forcibly  and  traitorously  deprived  of 
their  arms,  it  is  therefore  become  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  the  well  disposed,  to  interpose 
the  king's  troops  under  my  command,  and 
I  do  hereby  give  notice,  that  I  have  re- 
ceived authority  and  directions  to  act  in 
such  manner  as  the  public  safety  may  re- 
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quire.  I,  therefore,  hereby  enjoin  and  re- 
quire all  persons  in  this  district  (peace 
officers  and  those  serving  in  a  military 
capacity  excepted)  forthwith  to  bring  in 
and  surrender  up  all  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  they  may  have  in  their  possession,  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  king's  troops  in 
their  neighbourhood.  I  trust  that  an  im- 
mediate compliance  with  this  order  may 
render  any  act  of  mine  to  enforce  it  un- 
necessary. Let  the  people  seriously  reflect, 
before  it  is  too  late,  on  the  ruin  into  which 
they  are  rushing ;  let  them  reflect  on  their 
present  prosperity,  and  the  miseries  in 
which  they  will  inevitably  be  involved  by 
persisting  in  acts  of  positive  rebellion ;  let 
them  instantly,  by  surrendering  up  their 
arms,  and  by  restoring  those  traitorously 
taken  from  the  king's  forces,  rescue  them- 
selves from  the  severity  of  military  au- 
thority. Let  all  the  loyal  and  well  in- 
tentioned  act  together  with  energy  and 
spirit,  in  enforcing  subordination  to  the 
laws,  and  restoring  tranquillity  in  their  re- 
spective neighbourhoods,  and  they  may  be 
assured  of  protection  and  support  from  me. 
And  I  do  hereby  invite  all  persons,  who  are 
enabled  to  give  information  touching  arms 
and  ammunition  which  may  be  concealed, 
immediately  to  communicate  the  same  to 
the  several  officers  commanding  his  ma- 
jesty's forces,  in  their  respective  districts ; 
and  for  their  encouragement  and  reward,  I 
do  hereby  promise  and  engage  that  strict 
and  inviolable  secrecy  shall  be  observed 
with  respect  to  all  persons  who  shall  make 
communication ;  and  that  every  person 
who  shall  make  it,  shall  receive  a  reward 
the  full  value  of  all  such  arms  and  ammu- 
nition." 

After  the  report  of  the  secret  committee 
had  furnished  government  with  a  new  justi- 
fication of  their  rigorous  measures  of  pre- 
caution, a  proclamation,  dated  the  17th  of 
May,  was  issued  under  the  signatures  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  and  privy  council,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that :  "  Whereas  there  exists 
within  this  kingdom  a  seditious  and  trai- 
torous conspiracy,  by  a  number  of  persons 
styling  themselves  United  Irishmen,  for  the 
subversion  of  the  authority  of  his  majesty 
and  the  parliament,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  established  constitution  and  govern- 
ment; and  whereas,  for  the  execution  of 
such  their  wicked  designs,  they  have  planned 
means  of  open  violence,  and  formed  such 
arrangements  for  raising,  arming,  and  pay- 
ing a  disciplined  force  ;  and,  in  furtherance 


of  their  purposes,  have  frequently  assem- 
bled in  great  and  unusual  numbers,  under 
the  colourable  pretence  of  planting  or 
digging  potatoes,  attending  funerals,  and 
the  like,  and  have  frequently  assembled  in 
large  armed  bodies,  and  plundered  of  arms 
the  houses  of  many  of  his  majesty's  loyal 
subjects,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  cut  down  and  carried  away  great  num- 
bers of  trees,  wherewith  to  make  handles 
for  pikes,  and  other  offensive  weapons,  to 
arm  their  traitorous  associates,  and  have 
audaciously  attempted  to  disarm  the  district 
or  yeomanry  corps,  enrolled  under  his  ma- 
jesty's commission,  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm,  and  even  fired  upon  several  bodies  of 
his  majesty's  forces,  when  attempting  to 
quell  their  insurrections ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore now  become  necessary  to  use  the 
utmost  powers  with  which  government  is, 
by  law,  entrusted  for  the  suppression  of 
such  traitorous  attempts  ;  and  whereas,  the 
exertions  of  the  civil  power  have  proved 
ineffectual  for  the  suppression  of  the  afore- 
said traitorous  and  wicked  conspiracy,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  properties 
of  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects ;  now  we, 
the  lord  lieutenant,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  privy  council,  having  determined  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  to  suppress  such  daring 
attempts,  and  at  the  same  time,  desirous  to 
prevent  the  well-disposed  or  misled  from 
tailing  into  the  dangers,  Lo  which  ignor- 
ance or  incaution  may  expose  them,  do 
by  this  our  proclamation  forewarn  all  such 
to  abstain  from  entering  into  the  said  trai- 
torous societies  of  United  Irishmen,  or  any 
of  them,  and  from  resorting  to  their  meet- 
ings, or  acting  under  their  directions  or 
influence,  or  taking  or  adhering  to  any 
of  their  declarations  or  engagements,  and 
from  suffering  them  to  assemble  in  their 
houses,  or  in  any  manner  harbouring  them. 
And  we  do  strictly  charge  and  command, 
on  their  allegiance,  all  persons  having 
knowledge  or  information  of  the  meetings 
of  the  said  societies,  or  any  of  them,  to  give 
immediate  information  thereof  to  some  ot 
his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  or  to 
some  officer  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  such 
meeting  is  intended.  And  we  do  forewarn 
all  persons  from  tumultuous  or  unlawful 
assemblies,  or  from  meeting  in  unusual 
numbers,  under  the  plausible  or  colourable 
pretence  aforesaid,  or  any  other  whatso- 
ever." 

On  the  18th,  orders  were  sent  to  the  com- 
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mander-in-chief,  lord  Carhampton,  to  em- 
ploy the  military  in  putting  this  procla- 
mation into  effect,  and  he  immediately 
published  an  order,  that,  "  in  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  council, 
it  is  the  commander-in-chief' s  commands, 
that  the  military  do  act  without  waiting  for 
directions  from  the  civil  magistrates,  in  dis- 
persing any  tumultuous  or  unlawful  assem- 
blies of  persons  threatening  the  peace  of  the 
realm,  and  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects  where- 
soever collected." 

After  his  proclamation  in  March,  general 
Lake  had  already  enforced  the  rigour  of 
military  government  in  the  north,  and  the 
populace  was  further  exasperated  by  nu- 
merous outrages,  sometimes  unprovoked  and 
unnecessary,  committed  by  the  soldiery. 
Some  houses  of  respectable  people  were 
plundered  and  demolished,  on  the  mere 
suspicion  that  the  inhabitants  were  United 
Irishmen,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
women  and  children  were  ill-treated,  and 
even  murdered.  One  of  the  publications 
most  obnoxious  to  the  government  was  the 
newspaper  printed  at  Belfast,  by  Robert 
and  William  Simins,  under  the  title  of  the 
Morning  Star.  At  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, after  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  the  two  Simmses  were  placed 
under  arrest,  and  cai'ried  to  Dublin,  to  be 
committed  prisoners  to  Newgate ;  but  the 
paper  was  still  carried  on,  under  a  person 
to  whom  they  had  delegated  the  office. 
This  man  was  ordered  to  insert  in  the  paper 
a  paragraph,  which  seemed  to  reflect  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  Belfast,  and,  upon 
his  refusal,  a  detachment  of  the  military 
from  the  barracks  attacked  and  utterly  de- 
molished the  printing  office.  Other  houses 
of  suspected  individuals,  in  Belfast  and  its 
neighbourhood,  were  destroyed,  and  similar 
acts  of  violence  followed  in  other  parts  of 
the  north.  Persons,  unarraigned,  were 
seized  and  sent  on  board  the  tenders ; 
others  were  subjected  to  flagellation  and 
torture,  to  extort  confessions;  and  the  mili- 
tary were  charged,  and  it  appears  with 
truth,  with  burning  and  destroying  people's 
houses  and  property,  on  very  slight  sus- 
picion, mutilating  men,  committing  outrages 
on  women,  and  even  devastating  villages 
and  whole  districts,  with  impunity.  A 
regiment  of  cavalry,  called  the  Ancient 
Britons,  under  the  command  of  sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynne,  was  particularly  notorious 
for  the  part  they  took  in  such  outrages, 
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and  became  marked  men  among  the  in- 
surgents. The  following  instance  of  their 
exploits  is  recorded.  Information  having 
been  lodged  that  a  house  near  Newry  con- 
tained concealed  arms,  a  party  of  the 
Ancient  Britons  was  sent  to  it,  and  found 
the  information  to  be  false ;  yet  they  set 
fire  to  the  house.  It  was  the  first  military 
conflagration  in  that  part  of  the  county,  and 
the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  country, 
supposing  that  the  fire  was  accidental,  as- 
sembled from  all  sides  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  the  flames.  As  they  came  up 
in  different  directions,  they  were  attacked 
and  cut  down  by  the  soldiers,  and  thirty  of 
them  were  killed,  including  a  woman  and 
two  children.  An  old  man  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  fled  from  this  slaughter,  but 
he  was  pursued,  and,  when  overtaken  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  outrage,  his  head 
was  deliberately  cut  off  with  a  blow  of  a 
sabre,  while  he  was  on  his  knees  imploring 
mercy. 

The  United  Irishmen,  rendered  more  des- 
perate by  the  military  executions,  and  the 
seizure  of  so  many  of  their  chiefs,  were  now 
eager  for  action.  In  the  month  of  March, 
they  sent  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  their 
number,  Lewins,  to  press  the  French  re- 
public for  assistance ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  or  very  soon  after,  a  plan  was  dis- 
cussed amongst  the  leaders,  then  assembled 
in  Dublin,  for  an  immediate  rising,  which 
was  thrown  aside  because  it  was  disapproved 
by  the  Dublin  part  of  the  committee.  The 
northern  delegates,  then  in  Dublin,  were  so 
sanguine  that,  provoked  at  the  cowardice 
(as  they  called  it)  of  their  colleagues,  they 
proposed  to  act  on  their  own  risk,  and 
seize  upon  the  castle,  &c.,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  mob  of  the  capital,  but  this 
plan  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  ad- 
ditional military  precautions  adopted  by  the 
garrison  at  that  moment.  The  difference 
on  this  subject  gave  rise  to  a  temporary 
coolness  between  the  Leinster  and  Ulster 
delegates,  which  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  conspiracy.  Towards  summer  a  new 
plan  of  insurrection  was  discussed,  and,  it  is 
said,  that  the  military  demonstration  which 
followed  lord  Camden's  proclamation,  in 
May,  alone  hindered  it  from  taking  effect. 
A  partial  rising  took  place  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  county  of  Down,  but  the  in- 
surgents soon  dispersed. 

The  rigorous  measures  of  coercion  which 
followed  the  proclamation  of  May,  had  the 
effect  of  repressing  the  boldness  of  the 
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disaffected.  Great  numbers  of  arms  were 
taken  ;  multitudes  came  in  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  proffered  pardon ;  and  the 
meetings  of  the  lesser  societies  were  dis- 
continued. For  several  months  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1797,  little  money 
was  collected  for  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  their  resources  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  decreasing.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  northern  province  appeared  to  be 
restored  to  its  usual  state  of  order,  and  the 
interference  of  the  military  was  no  longer 
found  necessary. 

Such  was  -the  apparent  state  of  affairs; 
but,  under  the  surface,  the  agitation  con- 
tinued almost  unabated.  The  revolutionary 
party  was  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
encourage  their  followers,  and  spread  abroad 
their  principles ;  although  fear  had  led  them 
to  act  with  more  caution  and  secrecy.  They 
were  anxious  to  propagate  their  principles 
in  Munster  and  Connaught,  in  which  pro- 
vinces they  had  hitherto  met  with  little 
encouragement,  and  numerous  emissaries 
were  sent  into  the  south  and  west,  who 
spread  alarm  among  the  catholic  peasantry, 
by  stories  of  pretended  tests,  taken  by 
orangemen  and  other  protestants,  to  exter- 
minate all  the  papists,  and  by  spreading 
abroad  reports  that  large  bodies  of  men 
were  coming  to  put  them  all  to  death.  The 
efforts  of  these  incendiaries  were  so  suc- 
cessful, that  the  peasantry  in  the  southern 
counties  became  more  turbulent  even  than 
the  people  of  the  north.  The  old  whiteboy 
outrages  were  revived,  with  the  attendant 
practices  of  burning  corn  and  houghing 
cattle. 

The  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party 
naturally  regarded  the  fates  of  their  com- 
rades, who  were  brought  to  public  justice, 
as  so  many  judicial  murders,  and  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  retaliation  upon 
those  who  were  concerned  in  convicting  or 
judging  them.  The  murder  of  witnesses 
had  long  been  an  ordinary  occurrence,  but 
now  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state 
began  to  be  marked  out  for  assassination. 
One  of  the  individuals  most  obnoxious  to 
the  United  Irishmen  was  the  earl  of  Car- 
hampton,  to  assassinate  whom  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  by  James  Dunn  and  Patrick 
Carty,  with  others.  The  former  was  a  black- 
smi  th  and  farrier,  who  lived  on  his  lordship's 
demesne,  and,  having  been  in  his  service 
for  many  years,  had  constantly  experienced 
marks  of  kindness  from  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  obligations,  James  Dunn  repaired 
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to  the  house  of  Maurice  Dunn,  a  relation  in 
Dublin  who  kept  a  cabaret,  on  Sunday  the 
seventh  of  May,  and  offered  to  a  committee 
of  sixteen  United  Irishmen,  who  were  then 
sitting  there,  to  do  out*  his  benefactor. 
When  he  made  the  proposal,  one  person 
(according  to  the  evidence  brought  forward,) 
said  it  was  "great  news;"  another  called  it, 
"  glorious  news  ;"  another,  "  the  best  news 
he  had  heard  a  long  time."  Lest  a  concourse 
of  so  many  people  should  excite  suspicion, 
they  appointed  seven  persons  as  a  committee 
of  assassination,  to  concert  measures  with 
Dunn.  As  money  would  be  necessary  to 
procure  weapons  and  horses,  application 
was  made  to  one  Burke,  the  secretary  of 
finance,  who  was  clerk  to  Myles  Duigenan, 
a  grocer  in  Graf  ton-street,  but  he  postponed 
granting  their  request,  till  Mr.  O'Callaghan, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  finance,  should 
recover  from  sickness.  It  was  at  last  agreed 
that  Dunn  and  Carthy,  a  labourer  on  his 
lordship's  demesne,  and  seven  more  persons, 
should  assassinate  lord  Carhampton  on  the 
succeeding  Sunday,  the  fourteenth  of  May. 
Three  of  them  on  horseback,  having  loose 
coats  with  blunderbusses  under  them,  and 
six  mounted  as  yeomen  cavalry,  with  pistols, 
were  to  fire  into  his  lordship's  carriage  as  it 
passed  through  a  narrow  road  near  Luttrels- 
town ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  murder  his 
servants,  and  any  persons  who  might  be 
with  him.  Ferris,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  committee  of  sixteen,  and  the  only  pro- 
testant  member  of  it,  struck  with  horror  at 
the  atrocity  of  the  plot,  turned  informer, 
and  Dunn  and  Carthy  were  hanged.  While 
Dunn  was  in  prison,  lord  Carhampton  went  to 
see  him,  and  said  to  him,  "  Considering  the 
kindness  I  shewed  you,  I  did  not  imagine 
you  would  have  been  concerned  in  an 
attempt  on  my  life."  To  his  lordship's 
astonishment,  he  replied,  without  hesitation, 
that  he  thought  it  a  good  act.  On  asking 
him,  whether  he  himself  had  proposed  to 
murder  him  ?  he  answered,  that  he  never 
had ;  but  that  he  was  sworn  to  execute  it, 
and  if  he  were  out  again,  he  would  per- 
petrate it  if  he  could.  His  lordship  said, 
"  though  you  might  think  it  a  good  act 
to  murder  me,  why  should  you  shoot  a  poor 
innocent  postilion?"  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  to 
do  the  thing  completely." 

Though  plots  of  this  kind  appear  to  have 
been  not  uncommon  at  this  period,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  charge  them  to  the  whole  body 

*  This  was  a  common  cant  expression  among  the 
insurgents  for  murdering  a  person, 
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of  the  United  Irishmen.  Yet  we  know  to 
what  lengths  the  violence  of  political  feel- 
ing may  carry  people,  and  we  have  seen  the 
loose  notions  at  times  expressed  by  the  great 
agent  of  the  party,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 
The  following  is  given  as  the  substance  of 
an  information  sworn  by  a  white-smith,  in- 
die city  of  Dublin,  in  the  June  of  1798,  be- 
fore John  Claudius  Beresford,  who  had  him 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned 
with  the  United  Irishmen.  He  deposed 
that  he  was  seduced  and  made  an  United 
Irishman  the  first  day  of  May,  1797,  and 
belonged  to  a  society  of  twelve,  of  which 
Rowland  Goodman,  a  slater,  was  secretary. 
That  he  hoped  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  an 
officer  in  a  superior  committee  which  regu- 
lated his,  but  which  he  had  never  seen,  but 
he  saw  among  their  rules,  set  out  in  a  print- 
ed paper,  that  no  black-mouth  or  black- 
bean  should  ever  rise ;  and  he  discovered 
afterwards  that  these  appellations  signified 
a  protestant,  and  Goodman  reported  him 
to  be  such.  That  one  Hely,  a  chimney 
doctor,  was  substituted  as  secretary  in  the 
place  of  Goodman,  and  carried  to  the  su- 
perior committee  a  proposal  and  plan  for 
burning  the  castle  of  Dublin,  which  was 
approved  of.  The  informant  asked  Hely 
how  it  was  to  be  done  ?  and  when  he  was 
about  to  inform  him  of  it,  the  rest  of  the 
committee  prevented  him,  because,  as  in- 
formant believed,  he  was  a  protestant. 
Hely  told  informant,  that  Horish  was  a 
sound  good  fellow,  and  much  attached  to 
the  cause.  Rowland  Goodman,  and  John 
Graham,  asked  informant  to  make  pikes 
for  the  United  Irishmen,  but  on  his  hesi- 
tating, suspicions  were  entertained  of  his  sin- 
cerity in  the  cause  ;  and  Goodman  went  to 
his  wife,  and  said,  he  feared  that  he  was  not 
to  be  depended  on,  and  that  he  would  hang 
thousands.  One  Masterson  said,  if  he  make 
the  pikes  he  will  do  ;  if  not,  Brown  will  out 
him,  which  was  a  cant  word  for  killing  in- 
formers. That  a  plan  was  formed  in  the 
committee,  and  carried  up  to  the  superior 
one,  to  seize  the  soldiers  who  lined  the 
streets,  when  the  lord  lieutenant  was  going 
to  the  house  of  lords  ;  that  three  men  armed 
with  daggers  were  to  attack  each  soldier 
and  disarm  him,  and  if  resisted  put  him  to 
death :  that  they  were  to  enter  the  house 
of  parliament  to  kill  such  members  as  were 
not  their  friends ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
get  possession  of  the  castle.  At  last  strong 
suspicions  being  entertained  of  informant, 
the  question  for  his  expulsion  was  put, 
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and  every  member  of  the  committee  but 
one,  voted  for  it.  That  no  person  of  his 
committee  had  any  knowledge  of,  or  con- 
nection with,  the  superior  committee,  but 
the  secretary.  While  he  was  in  the  society, 
a  plan  was  formed,  and  sent  up  to  the  su- 
perior committee,  "  That  each  committee 
should  supply  two  men,  who  were  not 
afraid  of  losing  their  lives,  and  that  they 
were  to  form  assassination  committees  of 
five,  to  kill  the  leading  men  of  the  king- 
dom." That  they  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
object  a  secret  from  him ;  but  some  of  the 
members  informed  him,  that  it  was  to  do  out 
the  leading  men  of  the  kingdom.  He  un- 
derstood that  every  Roman  catholic  in  the 
kingdom  was  in  the  United  cause,  that  the 
militia  and  yeomen  of  that  persuasion  were 
attached  to  it,  and  that  they  were  to  kill  all 
those  of  a  different  religion  in  action.  He 
was  informed  that  all  the  popish  servants  in 
Dublin  were  United  Irishmen  ;  and  he  saw 
many  of  them  at  their  different  meetings. 
They  made  it  a  religious  cause,  and  often 
said,  that  a  Roman  catholic  would  cer- 
tainly go  to  heaven,  if  he  killed  three  pro- 
testants.  They  resolved  never  to  lay  out 
sixpence  with  any  protestant.  Such  fana- 
tical conversation  was  very  common  in  their 
clubs.  The  castle  was  to  have  been  attacked 
in  front,  and  in  rear  from  Ship-street.  The 
leading  men  in  government,  particularly 
the  Beresford  family,  were  to  be  done  out. 
There  was  to  be  a  general  rising ;  a  sky- 
rocket was  to  be  the  signal  for  it,  and  in- 
formant was  to  get  twenty-four  hours'  notice 
of  it.  The  following  regiments  of  militia 
were  considered  as  most  attached  and  steady 
to  the  United  cause :  the  Kildare,  West- 
meath,  Longford,  Killkenny,  and  King's 
County. 

It  is  probable  that  some  portions  of  in- 
formations like  this  were  invented  or  ex- 
aggerated by  the  persons  who  made  them, 
in  the  hope  of  reward.  But  still  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  plans  of  assassination  were 
formed  in  the  sumer  of  1797  ;  and  a  paper, 
called  the  Union  Star,  which  took  the  place, 
at  Belfast,  of  the  suppressed  Morning  Star, 
and  was  circulated  privately,  but  exten- 
sively, actually  gave  lists  of  public  men 
marked  out  for  popular  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  the  disaffected  in  Ireland  were 
still  buoyed  up  with  expectations  of  assis- 
tance from  France.  Their  agent,  Lewines, 
who  had  left  London,  in  March,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Hamburgh,  did  not  reach  Paris 
till  the  end  of  May,  from  which  time  he 
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continued  to  reside  there  as  the  accredited 
minister  of  the  Irish  "Union"  to  the  French 
directory.  In  the  month  of  June,  when  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  feared  that 
they  should  be  unable  to  restrain  the  people 
from  premature  insurrection,  another  of 
their  friends,  Dr.  M'Nevin,  was  sent  to 
press  the  French  directory  to  delay  their 
succours  no  longer.  He  was  authorized  to 
give  assurance  to  the  French  government 
that  the  full  expenses  of  any  future  arma- 
ments sent  to  Ireland,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  last,  should  be  repaid,  in  case  of  their 
success,  out  of  the  money  to  be  raised  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  property  of  all  those  who  opposed 
them,  and  he  was  to  negotiate  a  loan,  on  the 
same  security,  of  half  a  million,  or  at  the 
least  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the 
union.  If  he  did  not  succeed  with  the 
government  of  France,  he  was  to  apply  to 
that  of  Spain. 

M'Nevin  left  Dublin  at  the  end  of  June, 
and,  like  Lewines,  proceeded  to  Hamburgh, 
where  he  delivered  his  letters  of  credence 
to  the  French   minister.     At  first,  he  was 
refused  a  passport  to  Paris,  and  he  there- 
fore delivered  to  the  minister  of  the  French 
republic  a  memoir,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
directory.       This    memoir   was  written   in 
English,  and  stated  the  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion, according  to  the  instructions  which  he 
had  received  from  the  executive.     It  began 
by   stating,    that    the    appearance    of    the 
French  in  Bantry  Bay  had  encouraged  the 
least  confident  of  the  Irish,  in  the  hope  ol 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  England  with  the 
assistance  of  France  ;  that   that  expedition 
had  proved  the  facility  of  invading  Ireland 
that  in   the  event  of  a  second  expedition 
if  the  object   were   to  take    Cork,   Oystei 
Haven  would   be  the  best  place  of  debar- 
kation ;    that    the    person  who    had    beer 
before    accredited  was    instructed   to  poin 
out  Oyster  Haven  as  the  best  place  of  de 
barkation  ;  and  it  described  the  precaution; 
which    had    been    taken    by    throwing    uj 
works  at  Bantry,  Fermoy,  and  Mallow.     I 
further  stated,    that  the   system  of  Unitec 
Irishmen  had  made  a  rapid  progress  in  th 
county  of  Cork,  and  that  Bandon  was  be 
come  a  second  Belfast;  that  the  system  hac 
made  great  progress  in  other  counties,  an 
that  the  people   were  now  well  inclined   t 
assist  the  French  ;   that  a  hundred  and  fiftj 
thousand   United  Irishmen  were   organisec 
and  enrolled  in  Ulster ;  a  great  part  of  then 


egimented,  and  one-third  ready  to  march 
ut     of    the    province.       It    detailed    the 
umber  of  the  king's  forces  in  Ulster,  and 
heir  stations ;  recommended  Lough  Swilly 
s  a  place  of  debarkation  in  the  north,  and 
tated,  that  the  people  in  the  peninsula  of 
Donegal  would  join  the  French.     It  stated, 
Iso,  the  strength  of  the  garrison  in  Lon- 
.onderry,    and    that   one    regiment,    which 
nade  a  part  of  it,  was  supposed  to  be  dis- 
.fFected.     It  mentioned  Killibegs,  also,  as  a 
good  place  of  debarkation,  and  stated  that 
he  counties    of   Tyrone,   Fermanagh,    and 
Vlonaghan,  were  amongst  the  least  affected 
o  the  cause.    In  case  of  a  landing  at  Killy- 
>egs,  it  recommended  a  diversion  in  Sligo, 
and   stated   that  a  force    of  ten   thousand 
Jnited  Irishmen  might  be  collected  to  fall 
upon   Enniskillen,    which    commanded  the 
)ass  of  Lough  Erne  ;  that  it  was  easy  to 
enter   the  bay  of  Galway,  but   very  diffi- 
cult  to  get    out  of  it;    that  the   counties 
of  Louth,   Armagh,   "Westmeath,    Kildare, 
King's  County,  and  city   of  Dublin,   were 
the  best  organised;  that  the  catholic  priests 
nad  ceased  to  be  alarmed  at  the  calumnies 
which    had    been    propagated    of    French 
irreligion,   and  were    well    affected    to    the 
cause  ; .  that    some   of   them    had   rendered 
^reat  service    in    propagating  with    devout 
zeal  the  system  of  the  union.     It  declared, 
that    the   people    of  Ireland    had   a  lively 
sense  of  gratitude   to  France  for  the  part 
which  she  took,  and  also  to  Spain  for  the 
interest  she  took  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
It   engaged,   on    the  part  of  the    national 
directory,    to    reimburse    the    expenses    of 
France  in  the  expedition  which  had  failed, 
and  of  another  to    be    undertaken.      The 
number  of  troops    demanded  was   a    force 
not  exceeding  ten    thousand,   and  not  less 
than  five  thousand  men.     It  stated,  that  a 
brigade  of  English  artillery  had  been  already 
sent  over  ;  and  that  a  large  body  of  troops 
would,   probably,  be  sent  if   Ireland  were 
attacked.      A  considerable  quantity  of  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition,  with  a  large  staff, 
and  a  body  of  engineers,  and  as  many  Irish 
officers    as    possible,    whose    fidelity    they 
were  assured  of,  were  demanded  as  neces- 
sary to  accompany  the  expedition.     A  re- 
commendation was   given    to    separate    the 
Irish   seamen,    who  were    prisoners-of-war, 
from  the  British,  supposing  they  would  be 
ready  to  join  in  an  expedition  to  liberate 
their  country.      It  further  reconimcMided  a 
proc'-'imation  to  be  published  by  the  French 
general,    on    his    arrival     there,     that    the 
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French  came  as  allies  to  deliver  the  country, 
not  to  conquer  it.  It  also  recommended  to 
the  directory  to  make  the  independence 
of  Ireland  an  inclispensahle  condition  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  then  depending;  and  stated, 
that  a  proceeding  so  authentic  could  not  be 
disguised  or  misrepresented,  and  would  very 
much  encourage  the  people  of  Ireland.  It 
contained,  also,  an  assurance  that  the  Irish 
militia  would  join  the  French,  if  they 
landed  in  considerable  force. 

As  soon  as  this  memoir  was  given  in,  a 
passport  was  granted  to  M'Nevin,  and  he 
proceeded  to  Paris,  and  there  presented  a 
second  memoir  to  the  directory,  who  as- 
sured him  that  the  United  Irishmen  should 
receive  assistance  from  France.  Prepa- 
rations were  accordingly  made  on  a  large 
scale,  to  send  an  armament  from  Holland, 
and  a  confidential  person  was  sent  over  by 
the  French  directory  to  collect  information, 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  to 
Ireland,  he  sent  to  the  executive  of  the 
United  Irishmen  to  request  some  one  might 
meet  him  in  London.  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald was  employed  in  this  mission. 

We  find  our  best  information  on  the 
French  preparations  for  this  new  expedition 
in  the  diary  of  Wolfe  Tone,  who  was  at  this 
time  attached  to  the  Batavian  army,  which 
was  under  the  command  of  Hoche.  When 
Tone  heard  of  the  agent  sent  by  the  Irish 
to  Hamburgh,  he  obtained  authority  to  go 
thither  to  communicate  with  him.  On  the 
9th  of  April,  he  says,  he  "called  on  Mr. 
Shee  early,  and  mentioned  to  him  my  pre- 
sent situation.  After  turning  it  in  all  pos- 
sible lights,  we  agreed  that  I  should  write  a 
letter  to  the  general,  suggesting  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  a  communication  with  Ire- 
land, and  offering,  in  case  he  had  not  other- 
wise disposed  of  me,  to  go  in  person  to 
Hamburgh  for  that  purpose.  I  wrote  the 
letter  accordingly,  which  Mr.  Shee  trans- 
lated, and  I  signed.  April  12. — Saw  the 
general  to-day,  for  an  instant,  before  dinner. 
He  told  me  he  had  read  my  letter,  approved 
of  tjie  plan,  and  had,  in  consequence,  de- 
sired Poiton  to  make  out  a  permission  for 
me  to  goto  Hamburgh.  I  did  not  like  the 
word  '  permission,'  and  therefore  took  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  him  again  after  din- 
ner, when  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  desire 
to  go  to  Hamburgh,  unless  he  himself 
thought  it  advisable,  and  requested  that,  in 
that  case,  he  would  give  me  an  order  spe- 
cially for  that  purpose,  as,  otherwise,  it 
might  appear  that  I  had  applied  for  a  conge 


at  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign,  which 
was  not  the  case.  He  entered  into  my  view 
of  the  business  directly,  and  promised  me 
to  have  the  order  made  accordingly,  so  I  am 
in  hopes  that  affair  will  be  settled  to  my 
mind.  I  took  this  occasion  to  ask  him  if  he 
had  any  particular  directions  to  give  me,  or 
any  particular  person  to  whom  he  wished  I 
should  address  myself.  He  told  me,  not; 
that  all  I  had  to  do,  was  to  assure  my  friends 
that  both  the  French  government,  and  him- 
self individually,  were  bent  as  much  as  ever 
on  the  emancipation  of  Ireland;  that  pre- 
parations were  making  for  a  second  attempt, 
which  would  be  concluded  as  speedily  as  the 
urgency  of  affairs  would  admit;  that  it  was 
a  business  which  the  republic  would  never 
give  up  ;  and  that  if  three  expeditions  failed 
they  would  try  a  fourth  ;  and  ever  until 
they  succeeded.  He  desired  me  also  to 
recommend  that  this  determination  should 
be  made  known,  through  the  medium  of  the 
patriotic  prints  in  Ireland,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  people  that  we  had  not  lost  sight 
of  them." 

Tone  met  the  Irish  agent,  Lewines,  at 
Neuvvied,  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  they 
left  that  place  together  to  proceed  to  Treves, 
"where  we  arrived  on  the  17th.  What  is 
most  material  is,  that  he  (Lewines)  is  sent 
here  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
united  people  of  Ireland,  to  solicit,  on  their 
part,  the  assistance  in  troops,  arms,  and 
money,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  take 
the  field,  and  assert  their  liberty.  The 
organization  of  the  people  is  complete,  and 
nothing  is  wanting  but  the  point  d'appi/i. 
His  instructions  are,  to  apply  to  France, 
Holland,  and  Spain.  At  Hamburgh,  where 
he  passed  only  two  months,  he  met  a  Senor 
Nava,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  sent  thither  by  the  Prince  of  Peace 
on  some  mission  of  consequence;  he  opened 
himself  to  Nava,  who  wrote  off,  in  con- 
sequence, to  his  court,  and  received  an 
answer,  general,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable.  A  circumstance  which 
augurs  well,  is,  that  in  forty  days  from  the 
date  of  Nava's  letter,  he  received  the 
answer,  which  is  less  time  than  lie  ever 
knew  a  courier  to  arrive  in,  and  shows  the 
earnestness  of  the  Spanish  minister.  Lew- 
ines's  instructions  are,  to  demand  of  Spain 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and 
thirty  thousand  stand  of  arms.  At  Treves, 
on  the  19th,  Dalton,  the  general's  aid-tic- 
camp,  came  express  with  orders  for  us  to 
return  to  Coblentz."  Here  they  met  Hoche, 
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who  gave  Tone  full  information  relating  to 
the  preparations  then  making  in  Holland, 
under  general  Daendels,  for  the  Irish  ex- 
pedition. In  consequence  of  tin's  informa- 
tion, Tone  and  Lewines  proceeded  to  the 
Hague,  where  they  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  eagerness  of  the  Dutch  to  complete 
their  armament.  On  the  8th  of  July,  things 
were  in  such  a  state  of  advance  that  Tone 
embarked  in  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Vry- 
heid,  of  seventy-four  guns,  where  he  found 
general  Daendels  and  the  commander  of 
the  fleet,  admiral  De  Winter.  They  were 
however  kept  in  port  by  contrary  winds, 
till  the  favourable  moment  passed  away. 
On  the  fifth  of  August,  Tone  writes,  "  This 
morning  arrived  aboard  the  Vryheid,  Lowry, 
of  county  Down,  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  John  Tennant,  of  Belfast. 
I  am  in  no  degree  delighted  with  the  intelli- 
gence which  they  bring.  The  persecution 
in  Ireland  is  at  its  height;  and  the  people 
there,  seeing  no  prospect  of  succour,  which 
has  been  so  long  promised  to  them,  are 
beginning  to  lose  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  their  chiefs,  whom  they  almost  suspect 
of  deceiving  them.  They  ground  their 
suspicions  on  the  great  crisis  of  the  mutiny 
[in  the  British  fleet]  being  suffered  to  pass 
by,  without  the  French  government  making 
the  smallest  attempt  to  profit  of  it;  and  I 
can  hardly  blame  them.  If  either  the 
Dutch  or  the  French  ever  effectuate  a  land- 
ing, I  do  not  believe  the  present  submission 
of  the  people  will  prevent  their  doing  what 
is  right;  and,  if  no  landing  can  be  effec- 
tuated, no  part  remains  for  the  people  to 
adopt  but  submission  or  flight."  On  the 
12th  of  August,  Tone's  disappointment  was 
complete.  "  To-night,  admiral  De  Winter 
took  me  into  secret,  and  told  me  he  had 
prepared  a  memorial  to  his  government, 
stating  that  the  present  plan  was  no  longer 
advisable;  and,  in  consequence,  he  proposed 
that  it  should  be  industriously  published 
that  the  expedition  was  given  up ;  that  the 
troops  should  be  disembarked,  except  from 
two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three  thousand 
men,  of  the  ilite  of  the  army,  who,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  and  all 
the  arms  and  ammunition,  should  remain 
on  board  the  frigates  and  one  or  two  of  the 
fastest  sailing  transports ;  that  as  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  enemy  would  probably  be 
relaxed  in  consequence,  this  flotilla  should 
profit  of  the  first  favourable  moment  to  put 
to  sea,  and  push  for  their  original  destina- 
tion, where  they  should  land  the  men, 


arms,  and  artillery,  and  he  would  charge 
himself  with  the  execution  of  this  plan  ; 
that,  by  this  means,  even  if  they  failed,  the 
republic  would  be  at  no  very  great  loss,  and 
if  they  succeeded,  must  gain  exceedingly; 
that  she  would  preserve  her  grand  fleet, 
which  was  now  her  last  stake,  and  during 
the  winter  would  be  able  to  augment  it,  so 
as  to  open  the  'next  campaign,  in  case  peace 
was  not  made  during  the  winter,  with 
twenty  sail  of  the  line  in  the  North  Sea; 
whereas,  on  the  present  system,  to  the 
execution  of  which  were  opposed  the 
superiority  of  the  ene7ny,  extra  consumption 
of  provisions,  and  especially  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  a  successful  engagement  at  sea 
would  not  ensure  the  success  of  the  measure ; 
and  an  unsuccessful  one,  by  ruining  the 
fleet,  would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
republic  to  recover,  for  a  long  time  at  least, 
the  blow.  These  are  most  certainly  very 
strong  reasons ;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
wind  gives  them  every  hour  fresh  weight. 
I  answered,  that  I  did  not  see  at  present 
any  solid  objection  to  propose  to  his  system, 
and  that  all  I  had  to  say  was,  that  if  the 
Batavian  republic  sent  but  a  corporal's 
guard  to  Ireland,  I  was  ready  to  make  one. 
So  here  is  our  expedition  in  a  hopeful 
way.  It  is  most  terrible.  Twice,  within 
nine  months,  has  England  been  saved  by 
the  wind." 

It  is  evident,  from  the  papers  of  the  secret 
societies  which  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  that  the  United 
Irishmen  had  intelligence  of  this  armament, 
and  that  they  were  making  preparations  for 
an  insurrection,  to  co-operate  with  the 
invaders  on  their  arrival.  On  the  17th  of 
June,  one  of  the  colonels  of  the  county  of 
Down  "called  the  captains  of  his  regiment, 
and  told  them  it  was  the  determination  of 
the  national  committee  to  make  a  rising  in 
the  ensuing  week,  and  desired  them  to  go 
home  and  cause  their  men  to  prepare  their 
arms.  He  said  he  had  not  the  plan  they 
were  to  act  upon,  but  the  colonels  were  to 
meet  the  next  day,  and  he  would  receive 
the  general's  plan  how  they  were  to  act;  but 
he  believed  they  were  to  cut  off  all  the  out- 
posts, and  to  embody  in  divisions,  like  to 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men ;  and  it  was 
thought,  when  all  resources  were  cut  off 
from  the  camps,  the  general  part  of  the  men 
would  turn  over  to  us."  The  captains  were 
to  meet  again,  for  further  directions,  on  the 
19th,  and  then  the  same  colonel  told  them 
"  the  national  committee  was  sitting  these 
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fifteen  days  past,  and  will  for  some  days 
more.  The  only  thing  that  retarded  the 
rising  at  present,  was  the  county  of  Antrim 
not  being  willing  to  rise,  ten  thousand  men 
only,  excepted ;  but  if  they  could  get  the 
county  of  Antrim  to  come  properly  forward, 
there  was  no  doubt  but  the  business  would 
be  put  into  execution.  The  only  account 
from  France  is,  that  they  will  not  be  here 
before  six  weeks  from  hence,  if  then.  He 
had  the  honour  to  say,  that  the  colonels  of 
the  county  of  Down  were  unanimous  for 
rising."  A  meeting  of  the  county  of  Down 
was  held  at  Belfast,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
when  "  a  provincial  delegate  for  the  county 
of  Antrim  said  there  were  seventy-five 
thousand  men  at  the  Texel,  who  were  posi- 
tively coming  to  Ireland ;  that  the  Irish 
delegates  were  warmly  received  by  the 
directory  of  France  ;  that  Lowry  and  Teel- 
ing  were  of  the  number  of  delegates.  He 
could  not  say  exactly  the  time  when  the 
men  would  land  in  Ireland,  but  he  would 
not  think  it  strange  if  they  came  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight.  He  was  positive,  that 
at  the  present  time  there  were  two  frigates 
reconnoitring  the  coast  of  Ireland."  At  a 
meeting  of  captains  on  the  29th  of  July, 
"  they  all  agreed  that  their  respective  com- 
panies would  act  if  the  French  should 
land."  At  the  meeting  of  the  captains  of 
another  battalion,  on  the  31st,  "great  fears 
were  expressed  of  the  catholics  and  dis- 
senters becoming  two  separate  parties." 

There  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
much  mistrust  among  different  parties  in 
the  "  union."  At  a  provincial  meeting  at 
Randalstown,  on  the  14th  of  August,  infor- 
mation was  given,  "  that  the  national  com- 
mittee has  dissolved  the  executive  in  May, 
and  that  the  executive  had  had  then  a  plan 
of  insurrection,  which  they  gave  to  the 
national,  and  that  the  province  of  Leinster 
was  to  meet  them  in  Dublin.  The  pro- 
vincial delegates  of  Leinster  came  to  Dublin 
at  the  time  appointed,  but  the  members  of 
Ulster,  instead  of  meeting  them  at  the  time 
appointed,  sat  in  Belfast  several  days,  calling 
the  land-jobbers  of  the  province  to  see 
whether  it  was  necessary  or  not,  until  the 
principal  leading  men  were  all  attacked,  and 
the  Leinster  delegates  gone  home,  after 
waiting  in  Dublin  four  days.  A  few  spirited 
men  in  Belfast,  now  seeing  the  business 
frustrated,  subscribed  five  hundred  guineas 
to  send  a  person  to  France ;  but  not  know- 
ing which  road  to  send  him,  or  hew  to  get 
him  introduced  to  the  director}-,  they 
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applied  to  a  member  of  the  old  executive, 
and  found  the  very  person  they  had  elected 
was  sent  ten  days  before  by  the  executive  ; 
it  was  also  found  that  the  executive  had 
been  a  thousand  guineas  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  From  these  circumstances  the  old 
executive  is  elected,  with  full  power  to  act 
for  the  whole  nation,  and  they  think  they 
can  bring  forward  the  whole  nation  yet,  to 
act  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  even  in 
case  the  French  should  be  frustrated  in 
making  a  descent,  which  they  are  perfectly 
assured  is  their  intention  at  this  very  instant, 
as  there  is  a  regular  communication  still 
carried  on  with  them  and  the  executive." 
It  was  reported  on  this  occasion,  "  that  no 
money  is  to  be  had  from  the  people,  the 
county  Antrim  excepted."  Another  meet- 
ing of  the  provincial  committee  was  held  at 
Dungannon  on  the  14th  of  September,  when 
it  was  stated,  "  that  two  members  of  the 
executive  had  met  the  Leinster  delegates  in 
Dublin,  and  had  found  that  Leinster  was  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  organization,  as  also 
Connaught  and  Munster,  and  there  had 
been  a  great  number  of  United  Irishmen 
made,  more  since  the  proclamation.  They 
had  also  elected  an  executive  in  Leinster, 
which  would  co-operate  with  the  Ulster 
executive.  He  said  there  was  a  person  just 
arrived  from  France  ;  he  brought  word  that 
the  French  had  everything  ready  for  making 
a  descent,  and  that  the  most  part  of  the 
troops  were  on  board  ;  that  our  delegates 
were  along  with  them,  and  were  to  come 
from  two  parts,  and  that  the  directory  had 
given  orders  to  their  admiral  to  proceed  as 
soon  as  the  wind  would  answer,  and  fight 
the  English,  and  that  the  Dutch  admiral 
had  got  similar  orders."  The  next  pro- 
vincial meeting  was  held  at  Armagh,  on  the 
14th  of  October.  It  was  then  "reported, 
that  there  had  not  been  any  information 
from  our  delegates  in  France,  further  than 
that  one  of  them  had  drawn  a  bill  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  on  a  member  of 
the  executive.  The  opinion  of  the  execu- 
tive was,  that  the  French  should  have  been 
here  by  this  time,  but  they  thought  that 
the  British  government  had  got  into  posses- 
sion of  the  plan  of  the  expedition,  which 
had  frustrated  them  for  some  time,  but  they 
were  sure  the  French  never  would  make 
peace  until  they  had  fulfilled  their  engage- 
ments with  Ireland." 

At  this  time  an  event  had  occurred  which 
materially  altered  the  prospects  of  the  dis- 
affected. As  Tone  has  informed  us  in  his 
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diary,  the  troops  intended  for  the  Irish 
expedition  were  disembarked  from  the 
Dutch  fleet ;  and  the  latter,  having  impru- 
dently put  to  sea  (it  is  supposed  by  order  of 
the  French  directory),  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  English  fleet  under  admiral  Dun- 
can, in  the  battle  off  Camperdown  on  the 
eleventh  of  October.  This  disaster  put 
an  end  for  the  present  to  the  plans  of 


the  French  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland. 
Tone,  entering  this  event  in  his  diary, 
observes,  "  It  was  well  I  was  not  aboard  the 
Vryheid;  if  I  had,  it  would  have  been  a 
pretty  piece  of  business."  And,  little  an- 
ticipating the  ill-fated  result  of  his  rash 
course,  he  adds,  "  I  fancy  I  am  not  to  be 
caught  at  sea  by  the  English  ;  for  this  is 
the  second  escape  I  have  had." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN ;    EXECUTION  OF  ORR  ;  LORD  MOIRA'S  SPEECH  IN  THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE 
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LTHOUGH  the  govern- 
ment measures  of  co- 
ercion, seemed  for  a 
while  to  be  successful, 
in  suppressing  open 
violence,  they  tended 
eventually  to  increase 
the  general  discontent. 
The  courts  of  law,  in 
many  parts,  became 
jealous  of  the  military  interference  with 
justice,  and  several  of  the  United  Irishmen 
in  the  north,  who  were  under  arrest,  were 
set  at  liberty.  These,  and  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  victims  of  oppression  gained  re- 
dress by  law,  were  adroitly  used  by  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  encourage 
and  put  confidence  into  their  fellow-con- 
spirators. Of  the  intolerable  condition  to 
which  the  country  was  now  reduced,  we 
may  form  some  notion  from  one  o'f  the 
cases  of  individual  oppression  committed 
by  persons  in  power  and  authority.  An 
action  for  false  imprisonment  was  tried  at 
the  assizes  of  Roscommon,  before  justice 
Finucane,  and  a  very  respectable  jury, 
wherein  Alexander  Colvil  was  plaintiff',  and 
viscount  Dillon  defendant.  The  case  stated 
was,  that  the  plaintiff  was,  on  Sunday,  the 
12th  of  January,  arrested  on  a  pretended 
charge  of  felony,  by  two  constables,  who 
bound  the  plaintiff  with  hempen  ropes,  and 
brought  him  a  prisoner  to  Loughlin.  before 
his  lordship.  That  his  lordship  told  plaintiff 
there  were  informations  sworn  against  him 
for  sheep  stealing,  and  further  assured 
plaintiff  that  he  had  an  order  from  govern- 


ment to  transport  any  person  of  bad  cha- 
racter to  Botany  Bay,  and  that  he  would  send 
plaintiff  there  next  day;  that  his  lordship 
then  gave  verbal  orders  to  the  constables  to 
take  plaintiff  to  the  black  hole.  As  they  were 
conducting  plaintiff  to  the  black  hole,  they 
were  met  by  a  Serjeant  of  captain  Dillon's 
company,  who  offered  plaintiff  a  shilling,  to 
enlist  him  in  said  company.  That  plaintiff 
having  refused  to  enlist,  or  accept  of  the 
shilling,  was  then  very  severely  bound  with 
ropes,  and  put  into  the  black  hole ;  that 
the  black  hole  is  a  dark,  damp,  arched 
vault,  situate  under  old  ruins  in  the  demesne 
of  his  lordship,  to  which  there  was  neither 
light  or  air  admitted,  but  through  a  small 
spike  hole  cut  through  a  single  stone  ;  that 
the  black  hole  was  not  a  public  prison  or 
bridewell,  but  used  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment by  lord  Dillon  only.  That  the  person 
called  captain  Dillon  was  the  supposed 
natural  son  of  his  lordship,  and  that  his 
lordship  procured  for  him  some  commission 
in  the  army,  on  the  terms  of  his  raising 
men,  to  effect  which,  his  lordship  used  such 
means  as  his  rank  and  power  in  the  country 
enabled  him  to  put  in  execution.  That  on 
the  13th  of  January,  plaintiff  was  brought 
from  the  black  hole  into  lord  Dillon's  pre- 
sence, and  after  several  efforts  to  intimidate 
him  by  charges  of  felony,  his  lordship  de- 
clared there  was  evidence  sufficient  to  hang 
the  plaintiff;  and  then  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  to  captain  Dillon's  barracks,  where 
he  was  kept  about  two  hours,  then  hand- 
cuffed, and  again  put  into  the  black  hole; 
from  -Sunday,  the  loth  of  January,  to 
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Saturday,  the  1st  of  February,  plaintiff 
was  kept  a  prisoner,  without  any  lawful 
authority,  and  for  the  most  part  confined 
in  the  black  hole,  but  sometimes  in  the 
barracks,  and  he  was  bounden  with  ropes, 
and  otherwise  treated  with  great  cruelty, 
particularly,  that  he  was  for  twenty-five 
hours  of  his  said  confinement  in  the  black 
hole,  hand-cuffed  to  one  Henry  Davis,  who, 
among  several  others,  was  sent  there  by  the 
said  lord  Dillon.  That  plaintiff,  by  his 
confinement  in  the  black  hole,  found  him- 
self grown  very  weak,  and  his  health  other- 
wise much  impaired  ;  that  during  plaintiff's 
said  confinement,  several  efforts,  by  threats 
and  promises,  were  made  by  captain  Dillon, 
his  Serjeant,  and  some  of  his  recruiting 
party,  and  by  lord  Dillon  personally,  to 
induce  the  plaintiff  to  enlist,  which  he 
obstinately  refused ;  that  Mr.  Charles  Cos- 
tello,  who  is  the  plaintiff's  landlord,  hearing 
of  his  confinement,  sent  his  agent  to  lord 
Dillon,  to  know  for  what  offence  plaintiff 
was  confined,  but  if  there  were  informations 
sworn  against  him  for  felony,  that  he  might 
be  sent  to  the  county  gaol ;  upon  which 
application,  and  no  information  of  any  kind 
appearing  against  the  plaintiff,  he  was  set 
at  liberty.  In  some  time  after,  at  the 
plaintiff's  instance,  Mr.  Costello  personally 
applied  to  his  lordship,  and  requested  he 
might  make  some  compensation  to  plaintiff 
for  his  illegal  confinement,  and  great  suffer- 
ings, which  his  lordship  declined,  and  said, 
"  What  signifies  a  fellow  of  that  kind,  or 
what  can  he  do  ?"  This  case  was  stated  by 
counsellor  Boyd,  and  fully  proved,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  judge,  and  of  the  jury, 
who  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
sixty  pounds  damages,  and  full  costs. 

Under  provocations  of  this  kind,  the 
United  Irishmen  recovered  during  the  win- 
ter of  1797  the  courage  which  they  had 
been  losing  in  the  autumn ;  but,  deprived 
of  most  of  their  abler  and  more  cautious 
leaders,  who  were  in  banishment  or  in 
prison,  they  were  guided  by  men  of  less 
experience,  and  were  soon  hurried  into  rash 
measures  of  resistance.  Among  the  nu- 
merous trials  for  political  offences  which 
had  marked  the  preceding  autumn,  there 
was  one  which  had  created  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  became 
subsequently  a  sort  of  watchword  among 
the  disaffected.  William  Orr  was  the  first 
victim  to  the  new  law,  which  made  admin- 
istering an  illegal  oath  felony,  and  his  trial 
was  regarded  by  many  as  an  experiment  of 
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strength,  on   the  part   of  the   government, 
against  the  people.      Orr  was  tried  at  Car- 
rickfergus,  before  lord  Yelverton  and  Mr. 
justice   Chamberlain,  charged  with  admin- 
istering to  a  soldier  the  United  Irishmen's 
oath.     The  only  evidence  against  him  was 
the   soldier,    Whately.      The   jury    retired 
from  their  box,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, to  consider  their  verdict,  and  remained 
shut  up  during  the  night.     The  court  was 
opened  by   lord  Yelverton,  at   six   on    the 
following  morning,  when  the  jury  requested 
to  know   whether    they  might    not   find  a 
qualified  verdict,   which   would    not    affect 
the  life  of  the  prisoner.     This  being  inad- 
missible,  they    retired,   and    in  some    time 
after  returned  with  a  verdict  of  guilty,  at 
the  same  time  recommending  the  prisoner 
to  mercy.     On   the  following  day,  Mr.  Orr 
was  brought  up  to  receive  sentence  ;  when 
his    counsel    made    a   motion    in   arrest  of 
judgment.       This    was    overruled    by    the 
court.      The    counsel    then    stated,    that    a 
most    extraordinary    event   had   just    come 
to   their  knowledge,  of  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  apprise   the  court.     "  Two  of  the 
jurors  had  made   an   affidavit,  stating  that 
on    the    night   of   the    trial  a  considerable 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquor  had  been  con- 
veyed into   the  jury-room,  and    drunk  by 
the  jury,  many  of  whom  were  greatly  in- 
toxicated.    The   two  jurors  who  made  the 
affidavit,  admitted   themselves  also  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  and  one  of 
them  was  threatened  to  be  prosecuted  as  an 
United  Irishman,  if  he  did  not  concur  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty ;  until,  at  length,  worn  out 
by   fatigue   and    drink,    and    subdued    by 
menaces,  he  did,  contrary  to  his  judgment, 
concur    in    that   verdict."       The    affidavits 
having    been    produced,    the    counsel   was 
interrupted   by    Mr.   justice    Chamberlain, 
who  declared  that  such  a  statement  ought 
not  to  be  permitted;  that  it  was  evidently 
calculated  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  ver- 
dict,  and  could  not   be  the  foundation  of 
any    motion    to    the    court.     Mr.   Orr  was 
then  remanded,  and  on  the  next  day  he  was 
again  brought  up,  when  lord  Yelverton,  in  a 
very    solemn    and    pathetic    manner,    pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  on  him.    During 
the    latter   part,    his    lordship's   voice  was 
scarcely  audible,  and  at  the  close  he  burst 
into   tears !      Mr.    Orr    (immediately    after 
the  sentence)    begged  leave   to    say   a  few 
words  :   "  My  lords,"  he  said,  "  the  jury  has 
convicted   me    of   being  a  felon  ;  my   own 
heart   tells  me   that    their    conviction  is  a 
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falsehood.  I  am  not  a  felon.  If  they  have 
found  me  so  improperly,  it  is  worse  for 
them  than  for  me,  for  I  can  forgive  them. 
I  will  say  hut  one  word  more,  and  that  is 
to  declare,  in  the  awful  presence  of  God, 
that  the  evidence  against  me  was  grossly 
perjured — grossly  and  wickedly  perjured." 
Every  exertion  was  made  on  the  part  of 
Orr's  family,  his  friends,  and  the  country 
at  large,  to  procure  a  suspension  of  the 
sentence.  The  affidavit  of  the  two  jurors 
was  followed  up  by  the  solemn  declaration 
of  others  to  the  same  effect.  The  principal 
witness,  Whately,  struck  with  remorse, 
came  voluntarily  forward,  confessed  his 
guilt,  and  deposed,  before  a  magistrate, 
on  oath,  that  his  testimony  against  Orr 
was  false.  The  vice-regal  court  was 
crowded  with  petitions,  imploring  that 
mercy,  the  extension  of  which  is  the  best 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  All  proved  in- 
effectual ;  execution  was  stayed  for  a 
time,  and  the  sentence  was  three  times  re- 
spited, but  Orr  was  ultimately  executed  at 
Carrickfergus,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1797,  declaring  his  innocence  again  at  the 
scaffold. 

One  circumstance  occurred  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1797,  which  had  a 
considerable  influence  on  subsequent  occur- 
rences, the  distrust  which  arose  between  the 
Roman  catholics  and  the  presbyterians.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  conspiracy, 
as  it  extended  itself,  especially  when  the 
southern  and  western  provinces  were  brought 
in,  became  more  and  more  catholic,  and 
soon  aroused  all  the  old  religious  prejudices 
and  resentments.  The  catholics  who  were 
not  in  the  conspiracy  presented  loyal  ad- 
dresses and  passed  loyal  resolutions,  pro- 
fessing to  throw  the  blame  of  disaffection 
entirely  on  the  northern  presbyterians ; 
while  the  latter,  provoked  at  these  symp- 
toms of  hostility,  began  to  suspect  that  the 
catholics  who  entered  the  association,  in 
doing  so  laid  aside  none  of  their  hostile 
feelings  towards  the  protestants.  From  this 
time,  the  zeal  of  the  United  Irishmen  ol 
Ulster  was  considerably  cooled,  and  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  was  propagated  more  ac- 
tively among  the  catholics. 

The  whig  party  in  both  countries  criet 
out  loudly  against  the  military  executions 
which  had  been  authorized  by  the  Irisl 
government,  and  against  the  ravages  of  the 
soldiery.  The  subject  was  again  brought 
before  the  English  house  of  lords  by  the 
earl  of  Moira,  who  on  the  22nd  of  No- 
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ember,  1797,  introduced  a  motion  for  this 
)urpose  with  a  general  view  of  the  situation 
>f  the  British  empire,  in  which  he  lamented 
.hat    the   prospective   view   which    he    had 
jiven  in  the  last   session,   had  been   more 
.han  realized.     By  the  lord  mayor  of  Dub- 
in's  application  for  relief,  it  appeared,  that 
ibove  thirty-seven  thousand  manufacturers 
n  that  city  alone,  were  reduced  to  the  ex- 
.remity   of  distress  ;    and  in  the   towns  of 
Newry  and  Belfast,  where  the  customs  had 
usually  produced  fifteen  thousand    pounds 
per  annum,  not  one-fifteenth   of  that  sum 
lad  in  the  last  year  been  received.    "  When 
I  troubled  your  lordships  with  my  obser- 
vations upon  the  state  of  Ireland  last  year," 
lie   said,  "  I  spoke  upon  documents  certain 
and  incontestible.     I  address  you,  on  this 
day,  my  lords,  upon  documents  equally  sure 
and  stable.     Before  God  and  my  country,  I 
speak  of  what  I  have  seen  myself.     But  in 
what  I  shall  think  it  necessary  to  say  upon 
this  subject,  I  feel  that  I  must  take  ground 
of  a  restrictive  nature.     It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  select  any  individual,  in  order  to  ad- 
duce a  charge  against  him.     It  is  not  my 
wish  to   point  a  prejudice  against  any  one. 
What  I  have  to  speak  of,  are  not  solitary 
and  isolated  measures,  not  partial  abuses, 
but  what  is  adopted  as  the  system  of  govern- 
ment.    I  do  not  talk  of  a  casual  system,  but 
of  one  deliberately   determined    upon   and 
regularly  persevered  in.     When  we  hear  of 
a  military  government,  we  must  expect  ex- 
cesses,  which  are  not  all,  I  acknowledge, 
attributable  to  the  government ;   but  these 
I  lay  out  of  my  consideration.     I  will  speak 
only  of  the   excesses  that  belong   to,   and 
proceed   from,  the   system   pursued  by  the 
administration  of  Ireland.     I  am  aware  it 
may  be  urged  that  a  statement,  such  as  I 
am  about  to  lay  before  your  lordships,  is 
calculated  to  interfere  too  much  with  the 
internal  government  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
In  answer  to  this  assertion,  I  would,  if  neces- 
sary, begin  by  laying  it  down  as  an  incon- 
trovertible opinion,  that  we  have  so  direct 
a  concern  and  connexion  with  Ireland,  that 
any  error  of  government  in  that  country  is 
a  fit  subject   for  our  attention,  and,  if  cir- 
cumstances required  it,  for  an  address  to  his 
majestv   for  the  removal  of  the  chief  gov- 
ernor      My  lords,  this   observation   applies 
not  in  any  manner  to  the  present  lord  lieu- 
tenant ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  pay  him  the 
tribute  which  1  think  due  to  him,  that  to 
,  muc!     private  worth  and  honour,  his  lord- 
ship adds,  I  believe,  very  sincere  wishes  for 
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the  liappiness  of  the   kingdom,   which  has 
been    placed    under   his    government.     My 
lords,  I  have  seen  in  Ireland,  the  most  ab- 
surd, as  well  as  the  most  disgusting,  tyranny 
that  any  nation  ever  groaned  under.    I  have 
been    myself   a  witness  of  it  in   many  in- 
stances ;   I  have  seen  it  practised  and  un- 
checked; and  the  effects  that  have  resulted 
from  it  have  been  such,  as  I  have  stated  to 
your  lordships.     I  have  said,  that  if  such  a 
tyranny  be  persevered  in,  the  consequence 
must  inevitably  be,  the  deepest  and  most 
universal  discontent,  and  even  hatred,  to  the 
English  name.     I  have  seen  in  that  country 
a   marked    distinction    made    between    the 
English  and  Irish.     I  have  seen  troops  that 
have  been  sent  full  of  prejudice  that  every 
inhabitant  in  that  kingdom  is  a  rebel  to  the 
British  government.     I  have  seen  the  most 
grievous    oppression    exercised,    in    conse- 
quence  of  a  presumption,  that  the  person 
who  was  the  unfortunate  object  of  such  op- 
pression was  in  hostility  to  the  government. 
I  have  seen  the  most  wanton  insults  prac- 
tised upon  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
I  have  seen  the  most  grievous  oppressions 
exercised,  in  consequence  of  a  presumption 
that  the  person  who  was   the   unfortunate 
object  of  such  oppression  was  in  hostility  to 
the  government ;    and    yet    that   has   been 
done  in  a  part  of  the  country  as  quiet  as 
the    city    of   London.      Who    states    these 
things,  my  lords,  should,  I  know,  be  pre- 
pared with    proofs.       I  am    prepared  with 
them.     Many  of  the  circumstances  I  know 
of  my  own   knowledge  ;  others  I  have   re- 
received  from  such    channels,   as   will   not 
permit  me  to  hesitate  one  moment  in  giving 
credit    to    them."     His    lordship    then   ob- 
served, that  from  education  and  early  habits, 
the  curfew  was  ever  considered  by  Britons 
as  a  badge  of  slavery  and  oppression.     It 
then  was  practised  in  Ireland  with  brutal 
rigour.     He  had  known  an  instance,  where 
a  master  of  a  house  had  in  vain  pleaded  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  a  candle  to  enable  the 
mother  to  administer  relief  to  her  daughter 
struggling   in    coivrulsive  fits.      In    former 
times,  it  had  been  the  custom  for  English- 
men  to   hold  the  infamous  proceedings  of 
the  inquisition  in  detestation;  one  of  the 
greatest  horrors,  with  which  it  was  attended 
was,  that  the  person,  ignorant  of  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge,  or  of  his  accuser,  was  torn 
from  his  family,  immured  in  a  prison,  and 
in  the  most  cruel  uncertainty  as  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  confinement,  or  the  fate  which 
awaited  him.     To   this  injustice,  abhorred 
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by  protestants  in  the  practice  of  the  inqui- 
sition, were  the  people  of  Ireland  exposed. 
All    confidence — all    security    were     taken 
away.     In  alluding   to   the  inquisition,   he 
had  omitted  to  mention  one  of  its  character- 
istic  features  :  if  the  supposed  culprit  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  crime  with  which 
he  was  charged,  he  was  put  to  the  rack,  to 
xtort    confession   of  whatever    crime    was 
alleged  against  him,  by  the  pressure  of  tor- 
ture.    The  same  proceedings  had  been  in- 
troduced   in    Ireland.     When    a    man    was 
taken  up,  on  suspicion,   he  was  put  to   the 
torture  ;  nay,  if  he  were  merely  accused  of 
concealing  the  guilt  of  another.     The  rack,  ! 
indeed,  was  not  at  hand  ;  but  the  punish- 
ment of  picqueting  was  in  practice,  which  1 
had  been  for  some  years  abolished,  as  too 
inhuman,  even  in  the  dragoon  service.     He 
had  known  a  man,  in  order  to  extort  con- 
fession  of  a  supposed  crime,  or  of  that  of 
some  of  his  neighbours,  picqueted   till   he 
actually  fainted  ;  picqueted  a  second  time 
till   he  fainted  again;    and  as   soon    as   he 
came  to  himself,  picqueted  a  third  time  till 
he  once  more  fainted  ;  and  all  upon  mere 
suspicion  !   Nor  was  this  the  only  species  of 
torture  ;  men  had  been  taken  and  hung  up 
till  they  were  half  dead,  and  then  threatened 
with  a  repetition   of   the   cruel  treatment, 
unless  they  made  confession  of  the  imputed 
guilt.      These  were  not  particular  acts  of 
cruelty  exercised  by  men  abusing  the  power 
committed  to  them,  but  they  formed  a  part 
of  our  system.     They  were  notorious,  and 
no  person  could  say,  who  would  be  the  next 
victim  of  this  oppression  and  cruelty,  which 
he  saw  others  endure.     This,  however,  was 
not  all ;  their  lordships,  no  doubt,  would  re- 
collect the  famous  proclamation  issued  by  a 
military   commander    in  Ireland,   requiring 
the  people  to  give  up  their  arms ;  it  never 
was  denied  that  this  proclamation  was  illegal, 
though    defended    on    some    supposed   ne- 
cessity ;  but  it  was   not  surprising,  that  a 
reluctance  had  been  shown  to  comply  with 
it,  by  men  who  conceived  the  constitution 
gave   them   a  right  to  keep  arms  in   their 
houses  for  their  own  defence;  and  they  could 
not  but  feel  indignation  in  being  called  upon 
to  give  up  their  right.     In  the  execution  of 
the  order,  the  greatest  cruelties  had  been 
committed  ;  if  any  one  was  suspected  to  have 
concealed  weapons  of  defence,  his  house,  his 
furniture,  and  all  his  property,  were  burnt ; 
but   this  was   not  all ;  if  it  were  supposed 
that  any  district  had  not  surrendered  all  the 
arms  which  it  contained,   a  party  was  sent 
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out  to  collect  the  number  at  which  it  was 
rated  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  order, 
thirty  houses  were  sometimes  burnt  down 
in  a  single  night.  Officers  took  upon  them- 
selves to  decide  discretionally  the  quantity 
of  arms  ;  and  upon  their  opinions  these  fatal 
consequences  followed.  Many  such  cases 
might  be  enumerated  ;  but  from  prudential 
motives,  he  wished  to  draw  a  veil  over  more 
aggravated  facts,  which  he  could  have  stated, 
and  which  he  was  willing  to  attest  before 
the  privy  council,  or  at  their  lordship's  bar. 
These  facts  were  well  known  in  Ireland,  but 
they  could  not  be  made  public  through  the 
channel  of  the  newspapers,  for  fear  of  that 
summary  mode  of  punishment  which  had 
been  practised  towards  the  Northern  Star, 
when  a  party  of  troops  in  open  day  (and  in 
a  town  where  the  general's  head-quarters 
were),  went  and  destroyed  all  the  offices 
and  property  belonging  to  that  paper.  It 
was  thus  authenticated  accounts  were  sup- 
pressed. His  lordship  concluded  with  en- 
treating the  house  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  their  present  measures,  which, 
instead  of  removing  discontents,  had  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  discontented. 
The  moment  of  conciliation  was  not  yet 
past,  but  if  the  system  were  not  changed, 
he  was  convinced  Ireland  would  not  remain 
connected  with  this  country  five  years 
longer. 

Lord  Grenville  replied,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  enter  into 
the  question  now  brought  forward,  on  the 
vague  grounds  and  isolated  facts  upon 
which  it  was  supported.  He  expressed 
his  surprise  to  hear  this  government  ac- 
cused of  hostile  disposition  towards  the 
sister  country,  or  eager  to  keep  up  in  it 
a  system  of  coercion.  He  confidently  ap- 
pealed to  the  house,  whether  we  had  ever 
abandoned  measures  of  concession,  or  con- 
ciliation ?  for  the  whole  space  of  thirty 
years,  his  majesty's  government  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  same  uniform  ten- 
derness of  regard,  by  the  same  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  a  mild  system.  Amongst 
the  various  instances  exhibited  of  liberality 
and  kindness  on  the  part  of  this  country 
towards  Ireland,  he  adverted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  parliament  into  an  inde- 
pendent legislature,  and  a  wide  extension  of 
its  commercial  privileges.  It  was  no  arduous 
task  to  exonerate  government  from  any 
charges  of  inhumanity.  Bravery,  clemency, 
and  good-nature,  were  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  English  disposition.  That 


there  might  be  individual  exceptions,  he 
pretended  not  to  say  ;  but,  if  such  excesses 
were  perpetrated,  were  there  no  courts  of 
justice,  no  laws,  no  magistrates,  no  tri- 
bunals, open  to  the  complaints  of  the  op- 
pressed. Ireland  had  its  juries  as  well  as 
this  country,  and  the  same  safeguards  were 
provided  for  the  lives  of  the  Irish  as  for 
Englishmen.  Indeed,  if  a  system  so  rigorous 
as  was  described,  had  been  pursued,  it  must 
naturally  be  resented  by  a  spirited  and  inde- 
pendent people.  But  what  was  the  object 
for  which  these  troops  were  sent  over  ?  To 
protect  the  great  body  of  the  people  against 
conspiracy  and  assassination ;  to  overawe 
and  counteract  the  machinations  of  a  set  of 
men,  who  were  actively  plotting  the  de- 
struction of  their  country,  and  favouring 
the  designs  of  our  most  inveterate  enemy. 
If  against  such  men  they  had  been  at  times 
incited  to  acts  of  harshness  and  severity  ;  if 
they  had  been  occasionally  warmed  into  a 
sense  of  indignation,  which  broke  out  into 
insults  and  outrages,  no  one  who  under- 
stood the  heart  of  man,  would  wonder. 
What  was  more  natural,  than  that  a  large 
body  of  Englishmen  should  be  enraged 
against  the  abettors  of  a  conspiracy,  to  de- 
liver up  the  country  to  the  French  invaders  ? 
No  public  man  placed  in  so  critical  a  situa- 
tion as  lord  Camden,  had  ever  displayed 
more  exemplary  moderation  in  the  discharge 
of  a  painful  duty.  If  severe  measures  had 
been  adopted,  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  had  required  it ;  and  if  any  partial 
abuses  existed,  we  had  only  to  lament  them. 
Of  the  press,  which  was  said  to  be  abridged 
of  all  its  freedom  most  unjustly,  he  held 
now  in  his  hand  a  paper  printed,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  too  shocking  to  read : 
its  avowed  object  was  to  point  out  innocent 
men,  by  name,  to  the  poignard  of  the  as- 
sassins. It  loaded  his  majesty  with  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets,  and  reviled  the 
English  nation  with  every  term  of  con- 
tumely, affirming  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
Irishman  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  English 
ruffians,  the  property  which  these  English 
ruffians  had  wrested  from  their  ancestors. 
The  question  was,  would  their  lordships 
interpose  on  the  present  occasion,  and  tell 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish 
magistracy,  that  we  were  more  careful  of 
the  interest  and  happiness  of  their  people 
than  they  themselves  were  ;  and  that  the 
English  military  were  not  to  obey  the  Irish 
laws,  but  the  arbitrary  instructions  of  the 
British  parliament.  Earl  Moira  said,  that 
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no  sentiment  had  fallen  from  him  to  that 
effect.  He  had  not  reprobated  the  troops 
in  Ireland  for  obeying  the  law;  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  executive  government,  which 
was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
people,  inconsistent  with  the  British  cha- 
racter, and  highly  injurious  to  the  real 
interests  of  both  countries.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor warmly  supported  lord  Grenville,  and 
justified  all  acts  of  rigour,  by  the  actual 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  in  Ireland,  against 
all  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  order 
in  that  country,  and  by  the  printed  list  of 
the  individual  objects  of  future  assassination. 
Lord  Moira's  object  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  British  peers. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  agitation, 
the  time  had  arrived  for  the  general  election 
of  representatives  in  parliament,  which  be- 
came, by  law,  dissolved  in  the  year  1797. 
But  the  legislative  body  appeared  as  if  it 
had  fallen  into  popular  contempt,  and  the 
elections,  in  general,  excited  little  interest, 
and  passed  over  quietly.  Grattan  declared, 
before  a  public  meeting  in  Dublin,  his 
despair  of  obtaining  any  redress  of  national 
grievances  from  parliament,  and  announced 
that  he  declined  accepting  a  place  in  the 
new  house  of  commons.  When  parliament 
met,  on  the  loth  of  January,  1798,  the 
lord  lieutenant  cited  "  the  tranquillity 
which  attended,  the  late  general  election"' 
as  a  proof  "  that  the  wisdom  and  firmness 
which  were  manifested  by  the  late  par- 
liament, were  felt  and  approved  by  the 
nation  at  large."  In  allusion  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  lord  Camden  said,  "  In 
consequence  of  the  addresses  of  the  houses 
of  lords  and  commons,  in  May  last,  I 
directed  immediate  and  vigorous  measures 
to  be  taken  for  repressing  disaffection,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
restoring  security  and  confidence  to  the 
loyal  and  well  disposed;  the  effect  of  which 
has  been  manifested  in  the  return  of  subor- 
dination and  industry  in  that  quarter. 
Other  attempts  have  since  been  made  by 
the  leaders  of  the  disaffected,  in  some  parts 
of  the  midland  and  southern  districts,  with 
too  much  success ;  and  emissaries  have 
been  employed,  and  publications  have  been 
circulated  by  them,  to  revive  religious  ani- 
mosities, and  to  open  prospects  of  plunder, 
by  which  means  the  lower  classes  have  been 
excited  to  commit  acts  of  the  most  horrid 
outrage  and  barbarity.  I  have  to  lament, 
that  the  diligence  and  activity  of  the  magis- 
trates, though  assisted  by  the  troops  which 
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have  been  ordered  into  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  have  not  yet  been  able  entirely 
to  put  a  stop  to  those  disturbances.  Con- 
stant vigilance,  and  unremitting  exertions, 
continue  to  be  necessary  when  all  means 
are  tried  to  excite  the  people  to  rebellion 
and  revolt ;  when  a  systematic  plan  of  as- 
sassination is  adopted  and  encouraged,  and 
when  the  most  audacious  attempts  are  made 
to  impede  and  prevent  the  administration 
of  justice."  The  addresses  were  passed 
with  very  little  opposition,  although  a  few 
members  of  both  houses  raised  their  voice 
against  the  system  of  coercion  adopted  by 
the  government.  In  the  lords,  the  chan- 
cellor (lord  Clare),  spoke  with  some  warmth 
against  these  appeals,  as  being  encourage- 
ments to  treason  and  revolt.  He  spoke  ex- 
ultingly  of  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  coercive  policy,  which,  he  stated,  had 
been  extorted  from  the  lord  lieutenant  by 
the  ministry. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  February,  lord 
Moira  stood  up  in  his  place  in  the  Irish 
house  of  lords,  to  make  the  same  appeal  to 
government  which  he  had  made  unsuc- 
cessfully in  England.  He  described  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  outrages  to 
which  it  was  exposed  by  the  measures  of 
coercion  now  in  force.  He  said,  that  many 
individuals  had  been  torn  from  their 
families,  and  locked  up  for  months  in  the 
closest  confinement,  without  hearing  by 
whom  they  were  accused,  witli  what  crime 
they  were  charged,  or  to  what  means  they 
might  recur  to  prove  their  innocence. 
Great  numbers  of  houses  had  been  burnt, 
with  the  whole  property  of  the  occupiers, 
on  the  loosest  suspicion  of  petty  trans- 
gressions ;  while  the  torture  of  picqueting, 
and  half-hanging,  were  constantly  used  to 
extort  from  the  sufferer  a  charge  against 
his  neighbour.  "  The  state  of  society/'  he 
said,  "  was  dreadful  indeed,  when  the 
safety  of  every  man  was  at  the  mercy  of 
a  secret  informer;  when  the  cupidit}',  the 
malevolence,  or  the  erroneous  suspicions 
of  an  individual,  were  sufficient  to  destroy 
his  neighbour."  Lord  Dunsany  said,  that 
he  could  relate  to  the  lords  not  simply 
the  burning  of  houses,  but  the  murder,  in 
cold  blood,  of  their  inhabitants  ;  he  could 
give  them  an  account  of  three  men  par- 
ticularly, who,  having  had  their  houses 
burnt  to  the  ground,  were  shot  by  the 
military,  after  having  been  for  some  time 
held  prisoners  ;  and  lie  could  add  to  these 
accounts,  the  much  more  numerous  in- 
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stances  of  men  torn  from  family  and  country, 
to  be  transported  for  life,  without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial.  The  usclessness  of  such 
appeals,  at  this  moment,  was  proved  by  the 
small  number  of  lords  who  voted  for  the 
motion  of  lord  Moira.  All  attempts,  during 
the  session,  to  bring  the  sufferings  of  the 
country  under  parliamentary  investigation, 
met  with  a  similar  fate. 

The  chief  matters  of  public  interest  that 
came  before  this  parliament,  were  measures 
of  coercion.  Among  these  was  a  very  severe 
act  against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  autho- 
rizing grand  juries  to  present  any  news- 
paper containing  seditious  or  libellous  mat- 
ter, and  giving  the  magistrates  authority, 
on  such  presentation,  to  suppress  the  paper 
and  seize  and  destroy  the  printing  materials. 
This  bill  raised  a  warm  debate  in  the  house 
of  commons,  where  the  small  fragment  of 
the  old  popular  party  which  remained,  made 
a  determined  stand  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  government.  Mr.  Vandeleur 
called  attention  to  the  outrages  committed 
by  orangemen,  and  summoned  the  ministers 
to  put  them  under  the  same  ban  as  the 
United  Irishmen.  His  remarks  called  up 
the  violent  protestantism  of  Dr.  Duigenan, 
who  entered  into  a  warm  panegyric  of  the 
loyalty  and  good  principles  of  the  class  that 


Mr.  Vandeleur  had  stigmatized.  It  was 
represented  by  other  speakers,  that  how- 
ever the  name  of  orangemen  might  be  used 
by  the  disaffected,  as  an  instrument  of 
agitation,  the  orangemen  themselves  were 
not  at  present  engaged  in  any  acts  of  tur- 
bulence, that  they  joined  with  catholics 
and  others  in  their  professions  of  loyalty, 
and  that  it  was  the  United  Irishmen  alone 
against  whom  it  had  become  necessary  to 
protect  the  government  and  country.  On 
the  fifth  of  March,  sir  Laurence  Parsons 
moved  for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  introduced  his 
motion  by  a  long  and  able  speech.  The 
debate  on  this  occasion  was  very  animated, 
and  lasted  till  five  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.  All  the  speakers  agreed  in  the 
fearful  state  of  the  country,  and  many  even 
of  those  who  voted  for  the  ministers,  ap- 
peared alarmed  at  the  character  which  the 
coercive  measures  of  government  had  as- 
sumed. Lord  Castlereagh  defended  those 
measures,  which  he  said  had  been  the  con- 
sequence of  the  popular  excitement,  and 
not  the  causes  of  it.  The  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiery,  he  said,  were  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  from  the  state  of 
things,  though  he  did  not  cease  to  lament 
them. 
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ROM  the  extraordinary 
aspect  of  sociefy  in  Ire- 
land during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year 
1798,  it  would  seem 
that  some  great  revolu- 
tionary convulsion  was 
in  preparation.  The  oper- 
ation of  the  laws  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  suspended, 
many  parts  of  the  country  were  abandoned 
to  military  discretion,  and  others  were  held 
in  awe  by  an  armed  population,  who  com- 
mitted nightly  depredations  and  outrages. 
With  all  the  documents  and  memoirs  of  this 
period  which  have  been  published,  we  really 


know  but  little  of  the  secret  history  of  the 
popular  movements,  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  ascribe  to  the  United  Irishmen  every 
violence  that  was  perpetrated  by  the  excited 
peasantry.  An  extensive  system  of  assas- 
sination of  individuals  remarkable  for  their 
loyalty  was  certainly  being  carried  into 
effect  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  during 
which  the  post  did  not  bring  to  the  capital 
the  intelligence  of  numerous  acts  of  this 
description.  One  of  those  cases  which 
caused  most  sensation  through  the  country 
was  that  of  colonel  St  George,  a  considerable 
landholder  of  the  county  of  Cork.  Colonel 
St.  George  was  a  magistrate  of  that  countv, 
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well  known  for  his  loyalty,   and,    hearing 
that  the  peasantry  on  his  estates  had  em- 
braced   extensively    the    principles    of   the 
United   Irishmen,   he  went  to  reside  upon 
them,  in    the  hope   that  his  presence    and 
influence  might  prove  some    check   to  the 
political  infection.  On  the  10th  of  Februay, 
colonel  St.  George,  who  was  residing  nt  the 
house  of  his  tenant  and  agent,  Mr.  Uniacke, 
dined  with  lord  Mountcashel  at  his  seat  at 
Moor  Park.     It  was  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  political  agitation    then    existing    that 
people  were  not  safe  even  in  the  privacy  of 
their    own   houses.      Gentlemen's    servants 
had    been    extensively    seduced,    and    they 
acted  as  spies  upon  their  own  masters,  so 
that  men  who  were  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  revolutionists  were  thus  kept  under  a 
constant  surveillance.     Such,  it  seems,  was 
the  case  at  Moor   Park,  in  the  county  of 
Cork  ;  some  of  the  conspirators  were  on  the 
watch    in    the     neighbourhood,    and    were 
informed  of  everything  that  passed,  and  of 
the  time  of  the  colonel's  departure,  by  the 
servants  of  the  house,  and  some  strong  ex- 
pressions of  abhorrence  of  the  United  Irish- 
men and  of  a  resolution  to   exert  himself 
to  the   utmost  of  his  power  against  them, 
expressed  at  lord  Mountcashel's  table,  are 
said  to  have  sealed  his  fate.    He  was  dogged 
on  his  way  home  to  Mr.  Uniacke's  by   the 
assassins,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  did 
not  attack  him  on  the  road.     But  he  had 
not  been  long  in  the  house  before  a  party  of 
armed  men,   headed  by  a  ruffian  brandish- 
ing a  pistol  in  his  hand,  rushed  into   the 
parlour,  where   they  found   Mrs.  Uniacke 
and  her  two  children,  colonel  St.   George 
having  retired  to  bed.     The  assassins  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  bed-room,  and 
while  some  of  them  dispatched  their  princi- 
pal victim,  the  others  dragged  Mr.  Uniacke, 
already  severely  wounded,  into  the  parlour, 
and  there  murdered  him  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.      His  wife,  who  supplicated  for  his 
life,  was  treated  with  scarcely  less  brutality, 
and  was  left,  as  it  was  supposed,  dying  ;  and, 
having  dragged  the  lifeless  body  of  colonel 
St   George    from  his    room   they   threw  it 
on  Mrs.  Uniacke,  who  lay  by  her  husband 
on  the  floor,  and  leaving  them  in  this  con- 
dition, made  their  escape.     Mrs.    Uniacke 
had,  however,  recognised  some  of  the  mur- 
derers, and  they  were  subsequently  seized 
and  brought  to  justice. 

The  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  had 

now  resolved  on  making  a  desperate  effort, 

whether  they  received  assistance  from  abroad 
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or  not.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  country, 
vhole  nights  were  spent  in  teaching  the 
peasantry  the  use  of  arms  and  military  dis- 
cipline, under  the  directions  of  military 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee.  In  the  papers  seized  by  govern- 
ment, and  afterwards  published  in  the 
•eport  of  the  secret  committee,  we  trace  the 
)rogress  of  this  organization,  though  im- 
Derfectly,  and  we  see  the  negotiations  with 
France  renewed.  Lord  Moira's  speech  in 
parliament  had  given  little  satisfaction  to 
;he  malcontents,  and  at  a  county  meeting  at 
Saintfield,  in  the  county  of  Down,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  "  earl  Moira's  character 
was  discussed  at  full  length,  to  know  whe- 
ther he  was  a  man  that  could  be  depended 
upon  or  not  by  the  people — it  was  agreed 
that  he  was  as  great  a  tyrant  as  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  a  deeper  designing  one.'' 
These  are  the  words  of  the  secretary's 
minutes.  At  a  meeting  at  Armagh,  on  the 
27th,  "  the  report  said  we  had  a  delegate 
arrived  from  France,  and  that  the  French 
were  using  every  endeavour  to  have  the 
expedition  for  this  country  completed,  and 
that  our  delegate  came  home  to  cause  us  to 
put  ourselves  into  a  state  of  organization  to 
join  them,  as  the  directory  positively  assured 
our  delegates  that  the  expedition  would  set 
out  for  this  country  in  the  latter  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May  .  .  .  He  said 
we  had  now  fourteen  delegates  in  France, 
and  that  there  had  been  held  in  London  a 
meeting  of  all  the  delegates  in  England  and 
Scotland."  Frequent  meetings  of  colonels 
were  now  held,  to  consult  on  the  speediest 
way  of  calling  up  the  armed  population,  and 
on  the  means  to  be  used  for  surprising  and 
disarming  the  military  in  each  particula- 
district. 

The  result  of  these  frequent  meetings 
and  consultations  of  an  immense  number  of 
little  committees  in  every  part  of  the  island 
was  soon  visible  outwardly  in  the  increase 
of  the  public  agitation  and  in  the  nightly 
insurrections  of  the  peasantry.  In  the 
months  of  February  and  March  many  parts 
of  Leinster  and  Munster  were  actually  in 
possession  of  the  United  Irishmen  ;  and  the 
town  of  Cahir,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
was  invested  in  the  open  day  by  a  party  of 
eight  hundred  men,  chiefly  mounted,  who 
held  possession  of  the  place  till  a  regular 
search  had  been  made  for  arms,  after  which 
thay  were  suffered  to  depart  unmolested. 
The  outrages,  many  of  them  of  the  most 
brutal  description,  committed  on  such  occa- 
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sions,  were  innumerable;  and  the  terror 
was  so  great  that  in  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  Carlow, 
King's  and  Queen's  counties,  Kildare,  and 
Wicklovv,  many  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  fled 
from  their  country-houses  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  garrison  towns. 

The  delegates  who  were  in  France,  or 
rather  the  expatriated  traitors  (for  they  had 
most  of  them  fled  from  Ireland  to  escape 
prosecutions  for  high  treason),  were  at  this 
time  intriguing  and  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves. Tone  whose  hopes  were  fallen  with 
the  death  of  Hoche  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Dutch  fleet,  returned  to  Paris,  and  had  been 
introduced  to  Bonaparte,  and  was  now  full 
of  the  new  expedition  which  was  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  "army  of  England," 
which  was  at  this  time  in  progress  of  organ- 
ization under  Bonaparte's  orders.  Some 
notion  of  the  position  of  the  Irish  refugees 
in  Paris  may  be  formed  from  the  entry  in 
Tone's  journal  on  the  1st  of  February,  1798. 
"  The  number  of  Irish  refugees,"  he  says, 
"is  considerably  increased.  Independent 
of  Lewines,  Tennant,  and  Lowry,  there  are 
Teeling,  of  Lisburn  ;  Orr,  of  Derry ; 
M'Mahon,  of  county  Down ;  Macan  and 
Burgess,  of  county  Louth ;  Napper  Tandy, 
and  my  brother.  There  is  also  one  Maguire, 
who  was  sent  by  Reynolds  from  Philadelphia, 
in  consequence  of  my  letter  to  him  by  Mon- 
roe, and  one  Ashley,  an  Englishman,  for- 
merly secretary  to  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, and  one  of  those  who  was  tried  with 
Thomas  Hardy,  in  London,  for  high  treason. 
We  all  do  very  well  except  Napper  Tandy, 
who  is  not  behaving  correctly.  He  began 
some  months  ago  by  caballing  against  me 
with  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Quigley,  who 
is  since  gone  off,  no  one  knows  whither  ; 
the  circumstances  of  this  petty  intrigue  are 
not  worth  my  recording.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  Tandy  took  on  him  to  summon  a 
meeting  of  the  Irish  refugees,  at  which 
Lewines  and  1  were  to  be  arraigned,  on  I 
know  not  what  charges,  by  himself  and 
Quigley  Lewines  refused  to  attend,  but  I 
went,  and  when  I  appeared,  there  was  no 
one  found  to  bring  forward  a  charge  against 
me,  though  I  called  three  times  to  know 
whether  any  person  had  anything  to  offer. 
In  consequence  of  this  manoeuvre,  I  have 
had  no  communication  since  with  Tandy, 
who  has  also  lost  ground,  by  his  mean  be- 
haviour, with  all  the  rest  of  his  countrymen; 
he  is,  I  fancy,  pestering  the  government 
here  with  applications  and  memorials,  and 


gives  himself  out  for  an  old  officer,  and  a 
man  of  great  property  in  Ireland,  as  I  judge 
from  what  general  Murat  said  to  me  in 
speaking  of  him  the  other  night  at  Bona- 
parte's. He  asked  me  did  I  know  one 
Tandy,  un  ancien  militaire,  nest  cepas?  I 
said  I  did  know  him,  but  could  not  say  that 
he  was  exactly  un  ancien  militaire,  as  he 
had  never  served  but  in  the  volunteer  corps 
of  Ireland,  a  body  which  resembled  pretty 
much  the  garde  nationale  of  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution.  Mais  c'est  un 
ires  riche  proprietaire  !  I  told  him  I  be- 
lieved he  was  always  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  there  the  discourse  ended.  By  this  I 
see  how  he  is  throwing  himself  off  here. 
He  had  got  lately  a  coadjutor  in  the  famous 
Thomas  Muir,  who  is  arrived  at  Paris,  and 
has  inserted  two  or  three  very  foolish  ar- 
ticles, relating  to  the  United  Irishmen,  in 
the  Paris  papers,  in  consequence  of  which, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  United  Irishmen  now  in 
Paris,  with  the  exception  of  Tandy,  it  was 
settled  that  Lowry,  Orr,  Lewines,  and  my- 
self should  wait  upon  Muir,  and  after  thank- 
ing him  for  his  good  intentions,  intreat  him 
not  to  introduce  our  business  into  any  pub- 
lications which  he  might  hereafter  think 
proper  to  make.  Accordingly,  we  waited 
on  him,  a  few  days  since,  but  of  all  the 
vain,  obstinate  blockheads  that  ever  I  met, 
I  never  saw  his  equal.  I  could  scarcely 
conceive  such  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency  to 
exist.  He  told  us  roundly  that  he  knew 
as  much  of  our  country  as  we  did,  and 
would  venture  to  say  he  had  as  much  the 
confidence  of  the  United  Irishmen  as  we 
had;  that  he  had  no  doubt  we  were  very 
respectable  individuals,  but  could  only 
know  us  as  such,  having  shown  him  no 
powers  or  written  authority  to  prove  that 
we  had  any  mission.  That  he  seldom  acted 
without  due  reflection,  and  when  he  had 
once  taken  his  party,  it  was  impossible  to 
change  him ;  and  that,  as  to  what  he  had 
written  relative  to  the  United  Irishmen,  he 
had  the  sanction  of,  he  would  say,  the  most 
respectable  individual  of  that  body,  who 
had,  and  deserved  to  have,  their  entire  con- 
fidence and  approbation,  and  whose  autho- 
rity he  must  and  did  consider  as  justifying 
every  syllable  he  had  advanced.  This  most 
respectable  individual  of  the  body  we  pre- 
sumed to  be  Tandy,  for  we  did  not  ask  his 
name.  So  that,  after  a  discussion  of  nearly 
three  hours  we  were  obliged  to  come  away 
re  'h'fecta,  except  that  we  gave  Mr.  Muir 
notice  that  he  had  neither  licence  nor  autho- 
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rity  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  that  if  we  saw  any  similar  pro- 
ductions to  those  of  which  we  complained, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  take  measures  that 
would  conduce  neither  to  his  ease  nor 
respectability  ;  for  that  we  could  not  suffer 
the  public  to  be  longer  abused.  On  these 
terms  we  parted  very  drily  on  both  sides. 
The  fact  is,  Muir  and  Tandy,  are  puffing 
one  another  here  for  their  private  advantage ; 
they  are  supporting  themselves  by  endorsing 
each  other's  credit,  and  issuing,  if  1  may 
so  say,  accommodation  bills  of  reputation  ; 
this  conversation  has  given  the  coup  de  grace 
to  Tandy  with  his  countrymen  here,  and 
he  is  now  in  a  manner  completely  in 
Coventry." 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  news- 
paper The  Press,  which  succeeded  the 
Northern  Star,  suppressed  at  Belfast  by 
military  execution,  had  become  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  government  by  its  intem- 
perate language.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  this  paper  was  prosecuted,  and  the 
publisher  thrown  into  prison,  upon  which 
Arthur  O'Connor  acknowledged  himself  to 
be  the  proprietor  and  editor.  A  prosecution 
was  immediately  directed  against  him,  and 
he  was  held  to  bail  to  present  himself  before 
the  court  of  king's  bench  at  the  next  assizes 
to  take  his  trial,  his  recognizances  being 
lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  counsellor  Em- 
mett.  These,  as  well  as  O'Connor,  were  at 
this  time  members  of  the  Irish  "  directory." 
At  the  beginning  of  February,  1798,  when 
he  ought  to  have  appeared,  O'Connor  had 
gone  to  England,  as  it  was  alleged,  ou  his 
own  private  affairs,  and  with  difficulty  his 
recognizance  was  respited  till  the  next  term. 
The  business  on  which  O'Connor  was  em- 
ployed in  England  came  to  light  sooner  than 
was  expected.  The  Irish  directory,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  had  opened  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  English  conspirators  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  United  Britons, 
and  in  the  month  of  January,  1798,  they  had 
received  from  them  an  address  of  fraternity. 
The  United  Britons,  like  the  United  Irish- 
men, were  anxious  to  keep  up  a  commu- 
nication with  the  French  government,  which 
was  at  this  moment  preparing  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  for  the  invasion  of  the  British 
isles.  It  was  to  carry  this  desire  into  effect 
that  Arthur  O'Connor  repaired  to  England 
in  1798. 

At   the  end  of   February    four    persons, 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  appeared  in 
Margate,  and    attempted    to   hire    a  small 
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vessel  to  convey  them  to  France.  Infor- 
mation was  given,  and  they  were  all  arrested 
and  conveyed  to  London.  They  proved  to 
be  Arthur  O'Connor,  his  servant,  named 
Patrick  Leary,  John  Binns,  a  very  active 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, John  Allen,  and  the  priest  Quigley, 
or  Coigley,  the  same  who  had  given  so  much 
offence  to  Wolfe  Tone  in  Paris.  The  latter 
was  passing  under  the  name  of  James  Fevey, 
and  it  was  proved  that  he  had  at  different 
times  assumed  the  other  aliases  of  captain 
Jones  and  colonel  Morris.  They  were  ex- 
amined before  the  privy  council,  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  transferred  thence  to 
Maidstone  jail,  to  be  tried  in  that  town  by 
a  special  commission.  The  trial  came  on  on 
the  21st  of  May.  An  address  to  the  French 
directory,  with  other  papers  of  a  treasonable 
tendency,  were  found  on  the  priest  Coigley, 
and  he  was  found  guilty,  and  executed. 
The  other  prisoners  were  acquitted ;  but 
Arthur  O'Connor  was  immediately  taken 
into  custody  again  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Events  had  occurred  during  his 
imprisonment  which  made  his  position  much 
more  serious. 

During  March  and  April  the  conspirators 
were  unusually  active  in  the  county  and 
provincial  committees  preparing  for  a  rising, 
and  their  intelligence  from  France,  which 
promised  a  speedy  arrival  of  French  troops, 
tended  not  a  little  to  encourage  them.  It 
was  understood  that  the  executive  directory 
in  Dublin  had  formed  a  grand  plan  of  insur- 
rection, only  as  much  of  which  was  made 
known  to  the  country  agents  as  was  neces- 
sary to  direct  their  exertions.  Whilst  the 
United  Irishmen  were  busily  maturing  these 
plans,  they  were  disconcerted  by  an  unex- 
pected blow.  There  was  a  man  named 
Thomas  Reynolds,  of  the  county  of  Kildare, 
where  he  had  numerous  and  respectable 
connections,  who  was  bred  to  the  business 
of  a  silk  manufacturer,  which  he  followed 
very  extensively  for  many  years  in  the  city 
of  Dublin  ;  but  having  acquired  a  landed 
property  at  Kilkea  Castle,  in  his  native 
county,  he  retired  and  resided  there,  and 
had  considerable  influence  among  the  Ro- 
manists. Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and 
Oliver  Bond  having,  for  these  reasons,  con- 
•  idered  him  a  proper  person  to  assist  in 
iorwarding  their  designs,  practised  every  art 
of  seduction  to  attach  him  to  their  cause; 
and  having  at  last  succeeded,  he  was  sworn 
an  United  Irishman  at  the  house  of  Oliver 
Bond,  in  Dublin,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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year  1797.  He  was  eventually  induced  to 
accept  the  commission  of  colonel,  the  offices 
of  treasurer  and  representative  of  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  at  last  that  of  dele- 
gate for  the  province  of  Leinster.  Soon 
after  he  was  raised  to  this  elevated  situation 
in  the  union,  having  discovered  that  the 
conspirators,  instead  of  intending  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  to  abolish  all 
religious  distinctions,  which  was  their  pro- 
fessed object  at  first,  meditated  the  sub- 
version of  the  constitution,  the  massacre  of 
the  leading  members  of  government  and  of 
such  persons  as  should  oppose  their  designs, 
he  resolved  to  defeat  them,  by  embracing 
the  first  opportunity  of  communicating 
them  to  some  person  in  whom  he  could 
confide.  He  had  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Cope,  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  who,  having  lamented  to  him  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  the  crimes  and 
atrocities  which  were  constantly  committed, 
and  which  were  undoubted  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  rebellion,  Reynolds  said,  that 
he  knew  a  person  connected  with  the  United 
Irishmen,  who,  he  believed,  would  defeat 
their  nefarious  projects,  by  communicating 
them  to  government,  in  order  to  make  an 
atonement  for  the  crime  he  had  committed, 
in  joining  them.  Mr.  Cope  assured  him, 
that  such  a  person  would  obtain  the  highest 
honours  and  pecuniary  rewards  that  the 
administration  could  confer ;  and  that  he 
would  be  admired  and  applauded  by  the 
most  virtuous  and  valuable  portion  of 
society ;  but  Reynolds  said,  that  nothing 
could  tempt  him  to  come  forward  and  avow 
himself.  However,  after  the  most  earnest 
and  pressing  solicitation  repeatedly  made  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Cope,  he  said  that  his 
friend  would  appear  in  person,  and  disclose 
the  particulars  of  the  plot,  on  the  following 
conditions :  that  he  should  not  prosecute 
any  United  Irishman ;  that  the  channel 
through  which  the  information  came  should 
be  kept  a  secret,  at  least  for  a  time  ;  that 
as  his  life  would  be  in  danger  upon  its  being 
known,  and  lie  must  leave  the  country  and 
go  to  England  till  matters  were  settled, 
which  would  derange  his  affairs,  and  put 
him  to  considerable  expense,  he  expected 
to  receive  compensation.  Mr.  Cope  then 
told  him  that  he  might  draw  on  him  for  any 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  guineas. 
On  that,  he  told  Mr.  Cope,  that  the  Leinster 
delegates  were  to  meet  at  Oliver  Bond's,  on 
the  12th  of  March,  to  concert  measures  for 
an  insurrection,  which  was  shortly  to  take 
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place,  but  did  not  at  that  time  acknowledge 
that  the  information  came  directly  from 
himself,  insinuating  that  it  was  imparted 
by  a  third  person.  In  consequence  of  this, 
justice  Swan,  attended  by  twelve  Serjeants 
in  coloured  clothes,  arrested  the  Leinster 
delegates,  thirteen  in  number,  including 
Oliver  Bond  himself,  while  sitting  in  council 
in  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  in  Bridge- 
street,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1798,  and 
seized  at  the  same  time  their  papers,  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  the 
intended  insurrection.  On  the  same  day, 
Thomas  A.  Emmett,  the  barrister,  William 
James  M'Nevin,  Messrs.  Bond,  Sweetman, 
Henry  Jackson,  and  Hugh  Jackson,  were 
arrested  ;  and  warrants  were  issued  against 
lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Richard  M'Cor- 
mick,  and  counsellor  Sampson,  who  made 
their  escape. 

The  seizure  of  their  delegates  was  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  had  yet  befallen 
the  United  Irishmen.  They  proceeded  to 
elect  a  new  directory,  but  their  best  lead- 
ers were  gone,  and  those  now  chosen  to  fill 
their  places  were  hasty  in  their  plans  and  rash 
and  unguarded  in  their  conduct.  The  plan 
adopted  by  these  men  was  to  seduce  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  king's  troops,  especially 
of  the  militia  regiments,  and  then  to  make 
a  general  attack  on  the  camp  at  Loughlins- 
town.  In  their  attempts  to  gain  converts 
in  the  army,  they  were  naturally  exposed  to 
spies  and  informers,  and  they  seem  not  to 
have  adopted  sufficient  caution  against  them. 
One  captain  Armstrong,  of  the  King's 
county  militia,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  shop  of  Byrne,  the  seditious  bookseller, 
in  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  who  presumed 
from  the  tenor  of  his  conversation,  that  he 
was  a  convert  to  the  popular  cause,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  a  fit  instrument  for  their 
designs  with  respect  to  the  soldiery.  Among 
the  leading  men  of  the  new  executive  direc- 
tory were  John  and  Henry  Sheares,  and  to 
these  Byrne  proposed  to  introduce  captain 
Armstrong.  He  accepted  the  offer,  soon 
obtained  their  confidence,  and  they  made 
him  acquainted  with  their  plans  for  attack- 
ing Loughlinstown  camp,  in  which  he  was 
to  give  them  his  assistance.  A  variety  of 
interviews  took  place,  all  of  which  were 
duly  reported  by  captain  Armstrong  to  the 
government,  which  thus  became  acquainted 
with  their  designs. 

The  arrest  of  the  directory,  and  of  many 
othe-s  of  the  leading  conspirators,  destroyed 
the  unity  of  action  as  well  as  the  confidence 
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of  the  revolutionists,  but  those  who  re- 
mained did  their  best  to  sustain  their  cause. 
The  ministers  were  now,  by  the  discoveries 
already  made,  and  by  the  informations  daily 
brought  by  spies  and  informers,  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  danger,  and  were 


prepared  for  it ;  and  if  they  allowed  men 
like  Neilson  and  the  Sheares  to  go  at 
large,  it  was  because  they  thought  the  re- 
bellion would  be  more  effectually  stifled,  by 
letting  it  break  out  before  the  blow  was 
struck. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

LOYAL  DECLARATIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS;   PRECAUTIONS  OF   GOVERNMENT;  ARREST  AND    PROCEED- 
INGS AGAINST  POLITICAL  OFFENDERS  ;   EFFECT  OF  THE  COERCIVE  POLICY  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT ;   JOSEPH  HOLT. 


HE    respectable    part   of 
the  catholic    body    were 
alarmed  at  the  rebellious 
spirit  that  was  spreading 
more    and    more    among 
the    peasantry    of    their 
persuasion ;  they  saw  that 
its  tendency  was    to    es- 
tablish the   principles  then   triumphant   in 
France,  and  they  felt   the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting   the    government.       Many    of    the 
priests  certainly  encouraged  their  flocks  to 
revolt,  but  the  higher  ecclesiastics  generally 
acted  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  order.     As 
an  example  of  the  spirit  which  seemed  to 
actuate  the  catholic  prelacy,  we  may  cite  the 
address  of  the   catholic  bishop   of  Kilmac- 
duah,  in  Galway,  on  the  6th  of  April,  to  the 
the  laity    under   his    spiritual  jurisdiction. 
"  There  is  not  one  amongst  you,"  he  told 
them,  "even  in  the  most  remote  and  obscure 
hamlet,  who  hath   not  heard  of  the  oaths 
and  associations  which  have  entailed  so  many 
misfortunes    on    various    districts    of    this 
kingdom.       How   many   poor    exiles   from 
northern    counties    have    you    seen    arrive 
amongst  you,   sent   adrift  without   pity   or 
remorse,  by  a  barbarous  association  !    how 
many  atrocities  have  you  heard  committed 
by  persons  belonging  to  societies  of,  if  pos- 
sible,   a    still    more    dangerous    tendency ! 
How  many  villages  destroyed  and  districts 
laid  waste    in   consequence  of  illegal  oaths 
and  conspiracies  !     It  would  be  foreign  to 
my  purpose  further  to  pursue  this  tale  of 
woe ;    much    less    doth    it   fall    within    the 
sphere  of  my  duty  to  investigate  that  maze 
of   moral  and  political   causes  which   have 
concurred   to   beget    that    restlessness    and 
agitation  of  the  public  mind  which  prevails 
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in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom;   suffice  it 
to  observe,  that  these  oaths  and  associations 
have    been   proscribed    by    the    legislature 
under  the  severest  penalties.     And  it  would 
be  doing  an  injury  to  the  opinion  which  I 
entertain  of  your  principles  to  suppose  that 
any  of  you  could  be  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  obligations  which  he  owes  to  society,  as 
not  to  know  that  you  are  bound,  both  by 
the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  nature,  to 
obey  the  ordinances  of  the  state  in  all  civil 
and    temporal    concerns.      What    could    be 
more  deplorable  than   the  situation  of  that 
country,  in  which  it  would  be  permitted  to 
each   individual  to   contradict   the  laws,  to 
withdraw  his  allegiance,  to  oppose  the  legis- 
lature ?     The  law  of  God  commands  us  to 
obey  the  rulers  of  the  land.     The  Saviour 
of  mankind  inculcates  this  doctrine  in  the 
gospel,    and    the    apostle    of    nations,    the 
blessed  Paul,  is  clear  on  the  subject.     But, 
waiving  these  considerations,  your  own  in- 
terest, and   the  happiness  of  the  district  in 
which  you  reside,  call  upon  you  to  avoid, 
with   the  utmost  caution,   all   illegal   oaths 
and  combinations.    Take  warning  from  what 
hath  happened  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  which  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
experience  the  direful  consequences  of  those 
illegal    associations.     Learn    to    appreciate 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, which  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Thrice    happy    if,   whilst    the    thunder    of 
anarchy    growls    at    a    distance,    you    are 
allowed  quietly  to  partake  of  your    frugal 
fare,  and  compose  yourselves  to  rest  without 
dread  of  the  assassin  or  the  midnight  robber. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  even  amongst  us,  some 
few  whose  hearts  are  corrupted,  and  whose 
minds  are  perverted  ;  who  never  once  be- 
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seeched,  with  humility,  the  Father  of  light 
to  enlighten  them  ;  who  yet  decide  every 
point,  philosophize  on  every  subject ;  whose 
whole  education  consists  of  a  few  scraps 
taken  from  immoral  or  injurious  writers ; 
who,  on  the  authority  of  some  sacrilegious 
innovator,  blaspheme  that  religion  to  which 
they  are  utter  .strangers ;  who,  afraid  to 
look  into  the  state  of  their  own  hearts,  which 
they  have  never  enriched  with  the  practice 
of  any  virtue,  and,  not  daring  to  look  to 
heaven,  which  they  have  never  ceased  to 
insult,  would  wish  to  forget  themselves  in 
tumult  and  confusion.  They  look  forward 
with  anxious  expectation  for  the  arrival  of 
their  brethren  in  impiety.  They  tell  us, 
with  a  malignant  and  ill-dissembled  satis- 
faction, that  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  hopes  of  escaping  a  visit  from  the 
French.  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to 
determine  an  event  which,  as  yet,  remains 
amongst  the  secrets  of  providence.  Ob- 
stacles of  great  magnitude  lie  in  their  way. 
I  will  not,  however,  hesitate  to  declare  that 
the  wrath  of  heaven  could  scarcely  visit  us 
with  a  more  dreadful  scourge.  Witness  the 
atrocities  which  have  marked  their  steps  in 
every  country  into  which  they  have  intruded 
themselves.  Treasures  and  valuable  effects 
carried  off  under  the  name  of  contributions  ; 
the  smallest  opposition  to  the  will  of  those 
apostles  of  liberty  attended  with  the  most 
horrid  devastations  ;  churches  pillaged  and 
profaned ;  our  holy  religion  proscribed ; 
even  lately,  a  respectable  nation  given  up  to 
carnage  and  slaughter,  for  having  attempted 
to  defend  the  constitution  and  laws  under 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  lived  for 
ages,  a  brave,  frugal,  and  happy  people ; 
the  supreme  Pastor  of  our  church  not  only 
reviled  and  calumniated  in  the  most  im- 
pudent manner,  but  also  stripped  of  that 
property,  which  enabled  him  to  display  a 
generosity  and  benevolence  worthy  of  his 
high  station,  and  to  propagate  the  gospel  of 
Christ  amongst  the  most  remote  nations  of 
the  globe.  Such  are  a  part  of  the  blessings 
which,  under  the  specious  name  of  liberty, 
have  been  bestowed  on  many  neighbouring 
countries,  by  the  rulers  of  the  French 
people.  Ill-fated  people,  destined  to  wade 
through  torrents  of  blood,  in  quest  of  that 
liberty  which  hath  hitherto  escaped  their 
pursuit !  More  restless  than  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  which  dash  against  their  shores, 
have  they  plunged  from  revolution  to  revo- 
lution, the  sport  of  every  prevailing  faction; 
and  are,  at  length,  compelled  to  bend  under 


the  iron  rod  of  tyrants,  more  despotic  than 
any  of  the  kings  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
their  nation.  But,  my  beloved  brethren,  let 
us  put  our  trust  in  that  providence  which 
directs  all  human  events.  Let  the  impious 
man  quit  his  iniquity,  and  the  virtuous  man 
redouble  the  fervour  of  his  supplications ; 
and  the  God  of  mercy  will  turn  away  his 
wrath  from  us  ;  for  who  is  it  that  hath  con- 
fided in  the  Lord  and  was  confounded  ?  In 
the  meantime,  let  me  conjure  you,  through 
the  precious  blood  of  our  divine  Redeemer, 
whose  death  we  thus  commemorate,  to  have 
mercy  on  yourselves,  on  your  children,  and 
on  your  country  ;  to  reject,  with  horror,  all 
clandestine  oaths  which  may  be  proposed  to 
you.  As  for  my  part,  it  will  be  the  pride 
of  my  life,  and  the  greatest  consolation 
which  I  can  enjoy  here  below,  should  I  be, 
in  any  degree,  instrumental  in  preserving 
you  from  the  machinations  of  dangerous  and 
designing  men." 

A  month  after  this  manifesto,  when  the 
disorders  of  the  country  had  increased  con- 
siderably, on  the  Gth  of  May,  lords  Fingall, 
Gormanstown,  Southwell,  and  Kenmare, 
sir  Edward  Bellew,  forty-one  catholic  gen- 
tlemen and  ecclesiastics,  and  the  president 
of  the  college  of  Maynooth,  signed  their 
names  to  the  following  address,  "  To  such 
of  the  deluded  people  now  in  rebellion 
against  his  majesty's  government,  in  this 
kingdom,  as  profess  the  Roman  catholic 
religion."  "  The  undersigned  Roman  ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,"  says  this  document, 
"feel  themselves  earnestly  called  on,  to 
remonstrate  with  such  of  the  deluded  people 
of  that  persuasion,  as  are  now  engaged  in 
open  rebellion  against  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, on  the  wicked  tendency  and  conse- 
quences of  the  conduct  which  they  have 
embraced  ;  they  apprehend  with  equal 
horror  and  concern,  that  such  deluded  men, 
in  addition  to  the  crime  committed  against 
the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  his  majesty, 
have  in  some  instances  attempted  to  give  to 
their  designs  a  colour  of  zeal  for  the  religion 
which  they  profess.  The  undersigned  pro- 
fess, equally  with  them,  the  Roman  catholic 
religion.  Some  of  them  are  bishops  of  that 
persuasion,  others  are  heads  of  the  leading 
families  who  profess  that  religion ;  and 
others  are  men  of  the  same  persuasion,  who, 
by  an  honourable  industry  have,  under  the 
constitution  now  sought  to  be  subverted, 
raised  themselves  to  a  situation,  which 
affords  them,  in  the  most  extensive  sense, 
all  Cue  comforts  of  life.  The  undersigned 
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of  each  description  concur  in  entreating 
such  of  the  deluded,  who  have  taken  up 
arms  against  the  established  government,  or 
entered  into  engagements  tending  to  that 
effect,  to  return  to  their  allegiance ;  and  by 
relinquishing  the  treasonable  plans  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  to  entitle  themselves  to 
that  mercy,  which  their  lawful  governors 
anxiously  wish  to  extend  to  them ;  a  con- 
trary conduct  will  inevitably  subject  them 
to  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  expose 
their  families  to  ignominy  and  beggary ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  will  throw  on  their 
religion,  of  which  they  profess  to  be  the 
advocates,  the  most  indelible  stain  ;  on  this 
point  the  unfortunately  deluded  will  do 
well  to  consider  whether  the  true  interests 
and  honour  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion 
are  likely  to  be  most  considered  by  the 
bishops  of  that  persuasion,  by  the  ancient 
families  who  profess  that  religion,  and  who 
have  resisted  every  temptation  to  relinquish 
it ;  by  men,  who  at  once  professing  it,  and 
submitting  to  the  present  constitution,  have 
arrived  at  a  state  of  affluence  which  gratifies 
every  wish ;  or  by  a  set  of  desperate  and 
profligate  men,  availing  themselves  of  the 
want  of  education  and  experience  in  those 
whom  they  seek  to  use  as  instruments  for 
gratifying  their  own  wicked  and  interested 
views.  At  all  events,  the  undersigned  feel 
themselves  bound  to  rescue  their  names,  and 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  religion  which 
they  profess,  from  the  ignominy  which  each 
would  incur,  from  an  appearance  of  acqui- 
escence in  such  criminal  and  irreligious  con- 
duct ;  and  they  hesitate  not  to  declare,  that 
the  accomplishment  of  the  views  of  the 
deluded  of  their  persuasion,  if  effected,  must 
be  effected  by  the  downfall  of  the  clergy,  of 
the  ancient  families,  and  respectable  com- 
mercial men  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  ; 
the  undersigned  individuals  of  each  of  which 
description  hereby  publicly  declare  their 
determination  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  pre- 
sent existing  constitution." 

Meanwhile  government  was  pursuing  its 
policy  of  coercion,  and,  now  well  aware  by 
its  spies  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  and 
of  the  names  of  the  principal  leaders,  it  was 
gradually  watching  the  latter  into  acts  and 
situations  which  gave  it  power  over  their 
persons,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  its 
knowledge  of  the  danger.  The  recently 
published  correspondence  of  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who  during  the  rebellion  acted  in 
Mr.  Pelluun's  oflice  of  secretary,  has  thrown 
some  light  on  the  difficulties  and  precau- 
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tions  of  the  Irish  government  on  the  eve  of 
the  outburst.  Their  attention  had,  during 
the  spring,  been  called  especially  to  the 
central  counties  of  Leinster  and  north  Mun- 
ster,  where  the  insurrection  was  assuming  a 
more  formidable  character  than  in  the  north. 
On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  commander-in- 
chief  issued  the  following  notice  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  and 
King's  and  Queen's  counties.  "Whereas 
his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant  in  council 
has,  in  consequence  of  the  daring  acts  and 
depredations  committed  in  this  county,  or- 
dered and  directed,  by  his  proclamation 
bearing  date  the  30th  of  March  last,  and  by 
his  particular  orders  thereon,  that  the 
military  should  use  the  most  summary 
means  to  repress  disturbances,  and  to  re- 
cover all  arms  taken  from  the  yeomanry  and 
well-affected,  and  other  concealed  arms  and 
ammunition  ;  all  the  people  concerned  in 
taking  or  concealing  these  arms  are  required 
to  give  them  up  within  ten  days  from  the 
publication  of  this  notice,  which,  if  they  do, 
they  may  be  assured  no  violence  whatever 
will  be  done  to  them  or  to  their  properties; 
but,  if  they  do  not,  they  are  informed  that 
the  troops  will  be  quartered  in  large  bodies, 
to  live  at  free  quarters  among  them,  and 
other  very  severe  means  be  used  to  enforce 
obedience  to  this  notice.  And  those  who 
have  knowledge  where  arms  are  concealed, 
are  called  upon  to  give  information,  which 
they  may  do  in  any  private  manner,  to  the 
nearest  civil  magistrate,  or  commanding 
officers  of  his  majesty's  forces,  or  of  the 
yeomanry  corps.  Secrecy  shall  be  observed 
with  respect  to  them,  and  they  shall  be 
rewarded  when  their  report  is  proved  to  be 
true.  Should  the  deluded  and  evil-disposed 
among  the  people  in  this  county  still  per- 
severe in  robbing,  and  murdering,  and  com- 
mitting other  acts  of  violent  insubordination 
to  the  laws  of  their  country,  they  are  in- 
formed that  the  commander-iii-chief  will  be  j 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  those  powers 
with  which  he  has  been  invested,  to  bring 
them  to  immediate  punishment." 

A  variety  of  plans  were,  at  this  time, 
under  consideration  for  the  defence  of 
Dublin,  which  shows  how  great  was  the 
alarm  of  the  cabinet.  A  letter  from  major- 
general  sir  Charles  Asgill,  commanding  in 
Kilkenny,  to  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
dated  on  the  17th  of  April,  shows  us  not 
only  how  little  the  threats  of  military  ex- 
ecution availed,  but  how  cruelly,  and,  we 
might  almost  say,  uselessly  they  vexed  the 
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country.  "I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,"  he  says,  "  that  the  ten  days'  notice 
expires,  in  Queen's  county,  on  Monday 
next ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  no 
arms  have  as  yet  been  brought  in.  Almost 
all  the  principal  gentlemen  have  left  the 
county  since  the  assizes ;  and  the  few  who 
remain,  and  with  whom  I  have  consulted, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  robberies  and  mur- 
ders have  been  committed  by  the  lowest 
orders  of  the  people,  who  have  little  to 
lose,  and,  of  course,  have  no  property  nor 
subsistence  for  the  soldiers  to  lay  hold  of; 
and  it  is  strongly  represented  to  me,  that 
the  soldiers,  by  living  in  free  quarters,  will 
possess  themselves  of  the  comforts  and 
savings  of  the  farmers,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  officers  commanding  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  unless  the  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
who  are  now  absent,  and  who  perhaps  may 
know  where  the  banditti  reside,  or  can 
point  them  out,  will  return  to  the  country, 
and  attend  with  me  and  the  other  officers 
employed  during  the  operation  of  the  order. 
I  submit  to  you,  whether  an  indiscriminate 
attack  on  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  distant  part  would  involve  the  in- 
nocent, and  make  fresh  enemies  to  govern- 
ment. I  earnestly  request  the  favour  of 
you  to  represent  these  circumstances  to 
government,  and  to  inform  me  in  what 
manner  it  is  your  pleasure  that  I  should 
proceed.  The  county  of  Kilkenny  is 
quieter,  and  I  have  heard  of  but  one  en- 
ormity being  committed  within  this  fort- 
night in  Queen's  county." 

In  other  parts  the  troops  were  more  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  arms,  and  in  making 
arrests ;  but  they  were  everywhere  driving 
the  populace  to  desperation  by  their  out- 
rages. Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  spoke  openly, 
and  in  severe  terms,  of  the  disgraceful  irre- 
gularities and  licentiousness  of  the  army 
in  Ireland,  which,  he  declared,  must  end  in 
"rendering  it  formidable  to  every  one  but 
the  enemy,"  and  he  became  disgusted  with 
his  own  position.  He  obtained  his  recal, 
and  was  succeeded  as  commander-in-chief 
by  general  Lake,  who  received  directions  to 
pursue  still  more  vigorous  measures,  and  to 
do  his  work  as  quickly  as  possible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  evil  that  might  arise  "  to  the 
discipline  of  the  troops,  from  their  being 
permitted  for  any  length  of  time  to  live  at 
free  quarters."  These  directions  were,  per- 
haps, rendered  more  pressing  by  the  fears 
now  entertained  of  a  new  attempt  at  in- 


vasion, and  the  knowledge  of  the  extensive 
preparations  in  France.  A  paper  of  sug- 
gestions, dated  on  the  25th  of  April,  shows 
that  the  government  was  now  more  on  the 
alert  than  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Bantry  Bay.  Among  other 
things,  it  was  recommended  that,  "  to  pre- 
vent the  made-up  provisions  that  may  be  at 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  for  ex- 
portation, from  being  possessed  by  an 
enemy,  the  commanding  officers  in  those 
districts  should  have  orders  to  be  furnished 
with  weekly  returns  of  such  provisions  as 
are  in  several  towns.  At  Waterford,  Ross, 
and  Graignamanagh,  are  many  boats,  that  are 
in  the  trade  for  lime,  stone,  and  other 
articles,  that  pass  up  and  down  the  Suir 
and  Barrow  rivers,  and  many  proceed  to 
Dublin  by  the  canal.  A  list  of  the  boats 
that  each  place  can  furnish  should  be  kept 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  that  district. 
On  the  landing  of  an  enemy  (south  of 
Waterford),  a  sufficient  number  of  boats 
should  be  engaged,  and  the  provisions  im- 
mediately put  on  board,  keeping  the  dif- 
ferent properties  in  separate  boats,  which 
should  move  up  the  Barrow  river,  towards 
or  to  Dublin,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
At  Cork,  the  provisions  may  be  best  disposed 
of  in  ships,  and  conveyed  to  the  safest  ports 
in  Ireland  or  England.  At  Limerick,  they 
may  be  conveyed  by  land  to  such  parts  as 
may  be  deemed  the  most  secure.  On  the 
rivers  Suir,  Nore,  andBarrow,  are  many  flour- 
mills,  that  have  large  quantities  of  corn  in 
store,  and  may  supply  either  friend  or  foe. 
On  an  invasion  (if  in  the  south),  all  the 
flour  that  can,  should  be  conveyed  in  boats 
up  the  Barrow,  or  by  cars  towards  Dublin. 
If  the  enemy  should  penetrate  far  into  the 
country,  the  mills  should  be  prevented 
grinding  such  corn  as  may  be  left  in  store 
by  breaking  of  the  upper  stones — as  much 
corn  as  it  was  possible  to  remove  having 
been  previously  done,  to  prevent  an  enemv 
being  supplied  with  so  necessary  an  article. 
On  an  enemy's  landing,  the  mills  should  be 
guarded,  and  prevented  from  grinding  more 
corn  than  will  be  sufficient  to  serve  the  in- 
habitants adjacent." 

Most  of  the  original  leaders  of  the  United 
Irishmen  were,  by  this  time,  in  prison  or 
in  exile,  and  it  became  a  question  of  serious 
consideration  with  the  Irish  ministry,  what 
course  they  should  pursue  towards  them. 
The  evidence  against  many  of  those  under 
arresf  would  hardly  have  been  sufficient  in 
an  ordinary  court  of  law,  and  those  who  had 
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fled  could  only  be  touched  in  their  pro- 
perty, and  some  of  them  were  men  of  in- 
dependent circumstances.  A  letter  from 
the  English  minister,  lord  Grenville,  addres- 
sed apparently  to  lord  Castlereagh,  and  dated 
the  ninth  of  May,  informs  us  of  the  opinion 
of  the  ministry  in  England  on  this  subject. 
After  pointing  out  some  legal  precedents, 
in  cases  of  high  treason,  and  alluding  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  lord  Grenville  pro- 
ceeds to  say : — "  But,  upon  the  whole,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  if  stronger  ground 
cannot  be  had,  the  report  of  a  committee, 
stating  the  existence  of  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy, and  charging  individuals  by  name, 
as  persons  who  appear  to  have  been  engaged 
in  that  conspiracy,  and  who  have  fled  the 
country,  would  be  sufficient  ground  for  a 
bill  of  attainder,  in  default  of  surrender. 
Nor  do  I  think  this  proceeding  will  be 
nugatory;  because,  first,  you  could  thereby 
confiscate  their  property,  and  attaint  their 
blood  in  Ireland ;  whereas,  no  process  of 
outlawry  would  stand  against  the  allegation, 
even  of  the  most  trivial  omission  or  error, 
supposing  the  criminals  to  return  and  offer 
themselves  to  trial,  after  the  evidence  is 
either  dead  or  bought  off.  And,  second, 
you  might  easily,  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  objection,  add  to  such  a  bill  a 
clause  of  the  same  nature  with  that  in 
Atterbury's  bill,  by  which  all  correspon- 
dence and  intercourse  between  him  and  the 
king's  subjects  was  absolutely  prohibited. 
If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  right,  it  re- 
mains to  consider  what  is  fit  to  be  done  in 
the  case  of  the  traitors  who  have  been 
arrested,  and  are  now  in  confinement,  but 
against  whom  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
bring  such  evidence  of  guilt  as  will  suffice 
to  convict  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
law.  With  respect  to  them,  the  decision  is 
less  pressing,  because  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act  allows  you  to  detain 
them  in  custody,  and  no  man  can  doubt 
that  their  cases  are  precisely  those  which 
the  suspension  act  was  intended  to  provide 
for.  In  the  interval,  it  is  possible  that 
fresh  evidence  may  be  procured,  that  the 
measures  taken  for  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion may  give  more  confidence  to  the 
witnesses,  whom  you  already  have,  and,  by 
removing  from  their  minds  the  terror  under 
which  they  now  labour,  may  induce  them 
to  consent  to  be  brought  forward,  or  that 
the  course  of  affairs  may  be  such  as  to  pro- 
duce a  more  evident  and  unquestionable  ne- 
cessity for  a  parliamentary  proceeding.  If, 
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however,  that  necessity  is  conceived  to  ex- 
ist already,  and  there  are  certainly  strong 
grounds  for  that  opinion,  I  conceive  the 
whole  question  will  then  turn  on  a  com- 
parison of  expediency,  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  decide  but  upon  the  spot.  That 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  not  going  to 
lii'e  or  limb,  in  cases  where  legal  evidence 
is  wanting  (and  that  by  the  act  of  the 
criminal,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  con- 
spiracy), but  when  the  guilt  is  manifest, 
and  is  of  a  nature  which,  if  legally  proved, 
would  affect  his  life,  that  such  bills  are 
consonant  to  the  principle  of  our  consti- 
tution, is  of  itself  undeniable  ;  but  it  is, 
besides,  established  beyond  dispute,  by  the 
precedent  in  Atterbury's  case,  which  I 
think  appears  to  have  been  extremely  well 
considered,  and  conducted  with  great  judg- 
ment and  temper.  But  neither  the  prin- 
ciple nor  the  advantage  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding applies,  except  in  the  instances  of 
one  or  two  (or  possibly  three  or  four)  lead- 
ing conspirators,  by  whose  punishment  and 
removal  from  the  means  of  doing  mischief, 
the  course  of  this  conspiracy  will  be  either 
totally  stopped,  or,  at  least,  very  greatly 
impeded ;  because  no  precedent  or  analogy 
would  bear  you  out  in  applying  this  mode 
of  proceeding  to  numerous  bodies  of  men, 
and  thus  appearing  to  supersede  the  or- 
dinary law  and  course  of  justice,  not  in 
individual  cases,  but  in  the  general  punish- 
ment of  all  treasons.  Now  I  am  hardly 
enough  informed  of  the  state  of  Ireland  to 
judge  whether  there  are  any  such  indi- 
viduals amongst  the  traitors,  nor,  if  there 
are,  whether  they  are  among  the  prisoners. 
Perhaps  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  O'Con- 
nor may  be  of  this  description ;  but  the 
former  would  be  reached  by  the  proceeding 
against  fugitives ;  and,  as  the  latter  is  to  be 
tried  here,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
attaint  him  on  acquittal,  if  that  should  be 
the  issue.  Whether  there  are  any  one  or 
two  others,  whose  example  would  be  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  operate,  to  any  great 
degree,  either  to  deter  others,  or  to  maim 
the  conspiracy,  you  alone  can  judge  ;  but, 
unless  that  is  the  case,  I  should  certainly 
not  advise  the  proceeding  by  bill  against 
them :  at  least,  not  till  the  time  arrives 
when  you  must  decide  between  that  course 
and  the  letting  them  be  discharged  from 
confinement,  without  trial  or  punishment  of 
any  kind." 

Of  the   two  persons  more  especially  al- 
luded  to  in  lord  Grenville's  letter,  Arthur 
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O'Connor  was,  as  wo  have  seen,  in  custody, 
but  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  absconded 
since  the  seizure  of  the  executive  committee 
at  Oliver  Bond's,  on  the   12th  of  March, 
and  government  appears  at  this  moment  to 
have  been  uncertain  if  he  were  in  Ireland, 
or  if  he  had  escaped  to  the  continent.     A 
letter    from    lord    Bulkeley    to    secretary 
Dundas,  describing  an  interview  between  an 
United  Irishman  and  a  gentleman,  whom  he 
took  for  lord  Edward,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  month  of  April,  gives  us  a  curious  in- 
sight into  the  views  of  the  insurgents  at 
that  time.     "  On   Sunday  night,"  he  says, 
"  the  22nd  of  April,  a  gentleman,  who  was 
walking  in   one   of  the   streets  of  Chester, 
was  addressed  by  a  man,  meanly  dressed, 
and  apparently  off  a  journey.     His  address 
was  thus : — My  lord  Edward,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  ;  we  thought  you  had  got  safe   to 
France.      It    struck    the    gentleman    there 
might  be  a  possibility  of  gaining  some   im- 
portant information  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  by  carrying  on  the  deception.    He, 
therefore,  acknowledged  he  was  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  and  his  countryman.     The  man 
immediately  griped  the  gentleman  by  the 
hand,   and  gave  him  a  particular  pressure 
upon  the  knuckle  of  the  fore-finger,  which 
the    gentleman    returned.     The   gentleman 
immediately  inquired  when  he  left  Ireland  ; 
he  was  informed  on   Thursday  last.     The 
gentleman  then  put  several  questions  to  the 
man,  as  to  the  situation  of  matters ;  he  gave 
only   this  answer  :   '  All  is  not  well  as  we 
could  wish.     I  am  much  fatigued  to-night, 
but  if  you  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning, 
exactly  at  ten  o'clock,  you  will  see  me  sitting 
on  one  of  those  step  ;'  pointing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  steps  which  led  up  to  a  particular 
house,   '  you   will  look  hard  at  me,  and  I 
will   follow   you   to    the  wall  of   the  city, 
where  we  can  converse  without  suspicion.' 
We  parted  for  the  night.     The  gentleman 
had  a  friend  at  the  inn,   to  whom  he  com- 
municated what   had  passed.       It  was  re- 
solved that  his  friend  should  pass    as   his 
cousin,  and  also  be  present  at  the  conver- 
sation which  was  to  take  place  next  morn- 
ing.     In    the   morning,   the    stranger    was 
punctual    to   his  appointment;    and,   when 
they  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  city  wall  con- 
venient   for    conversation,    the    gentlemar 
again  put  the  same  question  as  last  night 
and  received  the  same  answer.     The  gentle- 
man then  inquired  how  the  military  stooc 
affected.      The    answer  was,   '  The  militia 
are  all  our  own,  except  a  black  sheep  here 


nd  there  ;    but  you   know  we  can  easily 
lispose   of  them.      We    have    also    gained 
rver  most  of  the  Scotch  fencible  regiments, 
)ut  we  cannot  make  anything  of  the  Eng- 
ish   regiments.'     He   then,   without  being 
sked  the  question,  said,  '  I  doubt  they  are 
lurting  the  cause  in  the  south  ;  they  have 
jegun  too  soon.     They  are  more  cautious 
n  the  north,  and  still  continue  to  pay  their 
rents.    It  will  yet,"  he  added,  '  be  some  time 
jefore  the  general  burst  is  made.'     He  also 
added,  that  they  were  playing  the  fool  in 
Dublin,    by  being  so  premature.      I  then 
inquired  where   sir  Watkin  Wynne's  regi- 
ment was.     He  told  me  they  were  gone  to 
the  south,  and  it  was  determined  that  not  a 
man  of  that  regiment  should  be  in  existence 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  as   they  had 
done  too  much  mischief  in  the  north.    I  then 
nquired  if  he  knew  what  the  intentions  of 
the  French  were.     He  told  me  that  the  last 
accounts  were,  as  soon  as  their  forces  were 
assembled,   and   all   ready,  their  intentions 
were   to  invade  Ireland  in   three    different 
places,  viz.,  Belfast,  the  Shannon,  and  Lon- 
donderry.     He    said  a  regular   correspon- 
dence   was   carried   on  with    France.      He 
said,  also,  that  there  was  not  a  blacksmith 
in   Dublin   but  was  now  busy  in  making 
pikes,  &c.     He  added,   '  If  you  please,  my 
lord,  I  can  go  over  to  Dublin,  and  bring 
you  the  most  exact  information  of  every- 
thing in  the  course  of  four  days.     Give  me 
only  a  letter  signed  by  yourself,  to  any  of 
your  friends,  and  I'll  perish  in  the  attempt 
rather  than  fail.'     I  regretted  much  I  was 
not  acquainted  with  lord  Edward's  writing, 
otherwise  the   most   complete    intelligence 
might  have  been  had.     The  man  would  not 
go  over  unless  I  wrote.     Had  I  written,  it 
must  have  produced  a  discovery,  without 
having  any  good  effect.      I  then  consulted 
with  my  friend,  who  was  present   at   the 
conversation,  whether  we  should  apprehend 
the  man.      Upon  mature  deliberation,   we 
thought   it  better  not;    as   we    were  con- 
vinced he  would  deny  everything.     I  have, 
however,  mentioned  what  passed  to  a  gentle- 
man, who  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  such 
consequence,   that    it    ought   to    be  trans- 
mitted to  his  majesty's  ministers." 

The  report  given  by  the  nameless  refugee, 
in  the  foregoing  account,  was  perfectly  true, 
as  to  the  divisions  which  now  existed  among 
the  United  Irishmen.  The  executive  in 
Dublin  was  hurrying  things  forwards  too 
much  for  the  more  cautious  chiefs  in  the 
north,  and,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  executive, 
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there  were  two  contending  opinions.      One 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  John  and 
Henry  Sheares,  was  for  pursuing  the  plan  of 
corrupting  the  militia  and  soldiery  for  some 
longer  time,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  their 
strength  in  this  quarter.     The  other  party 
was    led   by  lord  Edward    Fitzgerald    and 
Samuel  Neilson,  and  they,  preferring  open 
violence  to  secret  treachery,  urged  that  the 
insurrection  should  be  commenced  at  once. 
Their   eagerness   was  no   doubt   occasioned 
by  the  dangers  to  which  lord  Edward  him- 
self was  now  exposed,  and  the  fear  of  los- 
ing the  only  influential   leader    they    now 
possessed  ;  and  as  the  name  of  a  Fitzgerald 
weighed  most  in  the  south,  it  was  there  that 
all  their   efforts    in   exciting  sedition  were 
now  strained.     From  the  time  this  division 
took  place,   the  two  parties  seem  to  have 
acted,  in  a  some  respects,  independently  of 
each  other ;  and   the   two  Sheares  were  so 
much    opposed  to  what  they  considered  a 
rash  outbreak,  that  when  Neilson  was  ar- 
rested on   the  23rd  of  May,  a  letter  from 
John  Sheares  was  found  on  his  person,  in 
which  he  threatened  that  if  the  plan  were 
not  laid  aside,   he  would  himself  give  in- 
formation of  it    to    government.     In    this 
letter,  John  Sheares  used  the  very  remark- 
able words,   "  The  scheme  you  have  under- 
taken I  view  with  horror,  whether  its  effects 
be  considered  as  relating  to  my  imprisoned 
friends,   the  destruction  of  whose  property 
and  lives  must  be  the  consequence,  even  of 
your  success,  or  as  affecting  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor's existence,   the  precarious  chance  for 
which   you  thus  cruelly  lessen,  or  (what  is 
superior  to   every    other   consideration)    as 
ensuring  the  ruin  of  Ireland's  freedom.     In 
short,  to  be  candid  with  you,  the  scheme  is 
so  totally  destitute    of  any  apology,  even 
from   the   plea  of   folly  or  passion,  that  I 
cannot   avoid   attributing    its    origin    to   a 
worse  cause,  and  nothing  can  convince  me 
of  the  contrary,  but  your  immediately  fore- 
going so  pernicious  an  enterprise.    In  these 
sentiments  I  am  not  singular,  nor  in  the 
resolution    which   arises   from    them ;    and 
should  you  doubt  me,  you  must  purchase 
conviction  at  a  very  severe  cost.     My  reso- 
lution, and   that  of  my  friends,  is  this,  if 
you  do  not,  by  nine  o'clock   this  evening, 
give  us  every  necessary  and  sacred  assurance 
that  you  will   counteract  and   prevent  the 
perpetration  of  this   plot,  against   all  that 
you  ought  to  hold  dear,  notice  of  it  shall  be 
given  to   the    government,   without  a  mo- 
ment's delay ;  for  we  do  prefer  that  a  few 
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misguided  (not  to  say  guilty)  individuals 
should  perish,  than  that  every  remaining 
nope  of  our  country's  success,  and  the  lives 
of  our  most  valuable  friends,  should  be  sac- 
rificed by  the  accomplishment  of  a  stupid, 
perhaps  wicked  undertaking." 

From  the  tone  of  this  letter  we  are,  per- 
haps, justified  in  supposing  that  the  plans 
of  immediate  insurrection,  or  at  least  that 
of  commencing  with  an  attack  upon  Dublin, 
were  carried  on  by  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
Neilson,  M'Cabe,  and  some  others,  inde- 
pendently of  the  executive  committee. 
Yet,  singularly  enough,  it  was  in  a  box  in 
Sheares's  house  that  the  rough  draft  of  the 
rebel  proclamation  was  found,  which  was  to 
have  been  issued  at  the  moment  of  their  ex- 
pected success.  We  may,  perhaps,  however, 
explain  this  by  supposing  that  the  procla- 
mation had  been  sent  or  given  to  Sheares 
for  his  approval,  and  that  it  had  alarmed 
him,  and  given  rise  to  the  letter  above 
alluded  to.  This  proclamation  is  a  curious 
memorial  of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators; 
it  was  worded  as  follows  :*  "  Irishmen,  your 
country  is  free,  and  you  are  about  to  be 
avenged.  That  vile  government  which  has 
so  long  and  so  cruelly  oppressed  you,  is  no 
more.  Some  of  its  most  atrocious  monsters 
have  already  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives, 
and  the  rest  are  in  our  hands.  The  national 
flag,  the  sacred  green,  is  at  this  moment 
flying  over  the  ruins  of  despotism ;  and 
that  capital  which,  a  few  hours  past,  had 
witnessed  the  debauchery,  the  plots,  and 
the  crimes  of  your  tyrants,  is  now  the 
citadel  of  triumphant  patriotism  and  virtue. 
Arise,  then,  united  sons  of  Ireland ;  arise 
like  a  great  and  powerful  people,  deter- 
mined to  be  free — or  die.  Arm  yourselves 
by  every  means  in  your  power,  and  rush 
like  lions  on  your  foes.  Consider,  that  for 
every  enemy  you  disarm,  you  arm  a  friend, 
and  thus  become  doubly  powerful.  In  the 
cause  of  liberty,  inaction  is  cowardice — and 
the  coward  shall  forfeit  the  property  he  has 
not  the  courage  to  protect.  Let  his  arms 
be  seized,  and  transferred  to  those  gallant 
spirits  who  want  and  will  use  them.  Yes, 
Irishmen,  we  swear  by  that  eternal  justice, 
in  whose  cause  you  fight,  that  the  brave 
patriot  who  survives  the  present  glorious 
struggle,  and  the  family  of  him  who  has 
fallen,  or  shall  hereafter  fall  in  it,  shall 

*  The  paper  was  a  rough  copy,  with  alterations 
and  erasures ;  it  is  given  here  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  corrected,  the  erasures  being  omitted.  Tho 
words  in  italics  were  underlined  in  the  original. 
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receive  from  the  hands  of  a  grateful  nation 
an  ample  recompense,  out  of  that  property 
which  the  crimes  of  our  enemies  have  for- 
feited into  its  hands ;  and  his  name  shall  be 
inscribed  on  the  great  national  record  of 
Irish  revolution,  as  a  glorious  example  to 
all  posterity ;  but  we  likewise  swear  to 
punish  robbery  with  death  and  infamy.  We 
also  swear,  that  we  will  never  sheath  the 
sword  until  every  being  in  the  country  is 
restored  to  those  equal  rights  which  the 
God  of  nature  has  given  to  all  men — until 
an  order  of  things  shall  be  established,  in 
which  no  superiority  shall  be  acknowledged 
among  the  citizens  of  Erin,  but  that  of 
virtue  and  talent.  As  for  those  degenerate 
wretches  who  turn  their  swords  against 
their  native  country,  the  national  vengeance 
awaits  them.  Let  them  find  no  quarter, 
unless  they  shall  prove  their  repentance  by 
speedily  exchanging  the  standard  of  slavery 
for  that  of  freedom,  under  which  their 
former  errors  may  be  buried,  and  they  may 
share  the  glory  and  advantages  that  are  due 
to  the  patriot  bands  of  Ireland.  Many  of  the 
military  feel  the  love  of  liberty  glow  within 
theii  breast,  and  have  joined  the  national 
standard.  Receive  with  open  arms  such  as 
shall  follow  so  glorious  an  example :  they 
can  render  signal  service  to  the  course  of 
freedom,  and  shall  be  rewarded  according 
to  their  deserts.  But,  for  the  wretch  who 
turns  his  sword  against  his  native  country, 
let  the  national  vengeance  be  visited  on 
him  ;  let  him  find  no  quarter.  Two  other 

crimes    demand [this    phrase    was 

left  unfinished.]  Rouse  all  the  energies  of 
your  souls  ;  call  forth  all  the  merits  and 
abilities  which  a  vicious  government  con- 
signed to  obscurity ;  and,  under  the  conduct 
of  your  chosen  leaders,  march  with  a  steady 
step  to  victory.  Heed  not  the  glare  of 
hired  soldiery,  or  aristocratic  yeomanry ; 
they  cannot  stand  the  vigorous  shock  of 
freedom.  Their  trappings  and  their  arms 
will  soon  be  yours  ;  and  the  detested  go- 
vernment of  England,  to  which  we  vow 
eternal  hatred,  shall  learn  that  the  treasures 
it  exhausts  on  its  accoutred  slaves,  for  the 
purpose  of  butchering  Irishmen,  shall  but 
further  enable  us  to  turn  their  swords  on 
its  devoted  head.  Attack  them  in  every 
direction,  by  day  and  by  night;  avail  your- 
selves of  the  natural  advantages  of  your 
country,  which  are  innumerable,  and  with 
u'hich  you  are  belter  acquainted  than  they. 
Where  you  cannot  oppose  them  in  full 
force,  constantly  harass  their  rear  and  their 
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flanks ;  cut  off  their  provisions  and  ma- 
gazines, and  prevent  them,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  uniting  their  forces :  let 
whatever  moments  you  cannot  devote  to 
fighting  for  your  country,  be  passed  in. 
learning  how  to  fight  for  it ;  or  preparing 
the  means  of  war,  for  war.  War  alone 
must  occupy  every  mind  and  every  hand  in 
Ireland,  until  its  long  oppressed  soil  be 
purged  of  all  its  enemies.  Vengeance, 
Irishmen  !  vengeance  on  your  oppressors  ! 
Remember  what  thousands  of  your  dearest 
friends  have  perished  by  their  merciless 
orders.  Remember  their  burnings — their 
rackings — their  torturings  —  their  military 
massacres — and  their  legal  murders.  Re- 
member Orr." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  divisions 
thus  reigning  in  the  executive  body  added 
to  the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  already  en- 
tertained by  the  northern  unionists,  and 
cooled  their  zeal.  The  most  ardent  of  the 
patriots  of  Ulster  appear  to  have  been  averse 
to  an  insurrection  before  the  arrival  of  the 
French.  The  minutes  of  committee  meet- 
ings afterwards  published  by  the  secret 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons  exhibit 
these  sentiments  in  a  strong  light.  At  a 
provincial  meeting  at  Armagh  on  the  10th 
of  May,  the  reporter  stated  that,  "  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  Dublin  was  changed 
three  times  in  ten  days,  in  order  to  get 
warm  patriots  and  men  of  abilities  who 
would  lay  a  plan  for  the  people  to  act  upon. 
They  had  now  laid  a  plan  to  take  Dublin, 
Chapelizod,  and  the  camp,  and  to  seize  on 
the  executive  government ;  he  would  not, 
however,  say  that  it  would  be  put  into  exe- 
cution, but  he  was  sure  that  nothing  but 
the  cowardice  of  the  people  would  stop  it  at 
the  moment  of  action,  which  he  doubted 
would  be  the  case."  Although  the  Ulster 
members  at  this  meeting  seem  to  have  been 
backward  in  their  promises  of  a  military 
demonstration,  they  proceeded  to  elect  mem- 
bers to  represent  the  respective  counties  in 
the  national  assembly,  or  parliament,  which 
was  to  meet  on  the  overthrow  of  the  English 
government;  these  were,  "  a  silversmith  for 
Armagh,  a  presbyterian  clergyman  for  Ty- 
rone, a  probationer  presbyterian  clergyman 
from  Donegal,  a  farmer  for  Louth,  an  adju- 
tant-general for  Derry,  a  cloth  merchant  for 
Antrim,  and  a  farmer  for  Monaglian."  Two 
days  after,  a  meeting  of  colonels  was  held, 
but  they  did  "no  particular  business."  An- 
other provincial  meeting  was  held  at  Armagh 
on  the  29th  of  May,  at  which  it  was  re- 
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ported,  "  that  a  plan  of  insurrection  was  in 
contemplation  by  the  national  executive ; 
two  members  were  deputed  from  the  Ulster 
executive  to  form  the  said  plan,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  certain  deputies  from  the  other 
provincial  executive  ;  the  plan  was  for  Dub- 
lin to  rise  and  to  seize  on  the  government, 
and  the  mail  coaches  were  to  be  burned  for 
a  signal  for  the  whole  kingdom  to  act. 
These  delegates  returned  and  reported  the 
same  to  the  Ulster  executive  ;  the  reporter 
complained  that  the  Ulster  executive  had 
taken  no  measures  to  put  the  people  in  rea- 
diness to  act ;  every  application  had  been 
made  to  the  executive  to  call  the  adjutant- 
generals  together,  but  without  effect ;  they 
were  required  also  to  summon  the  provincial 
delegates  together  to  put  the  respective 
counties  in  a  state  ready  to  act,  and  that 
they  did  not  obey  ;  he  thought  they  com- 
pletely betrayed  the  people  both  of  Leinster 
and  Ulster,  and  he  thought  it  the  duty  of 
the  present  committee  to  denounce  and  vote 
them  out  of  office,  and  to  take  some  speedy 
and  vigorous  measures  to  second  the  efforts 
of  the  people  in  the  upper  counties;  they 
were  accordingly  voted  out  of  office.  The 
reporter  then  took  a  list  of  all  the  military 
through  the  province,  and  their  places  of 
quarters,  as  nearly  as  he  could  ascertain  ;  he 
then  asked  the  different  delegates  if  thev 
thought  they  could  disarm  the  military  in 
their  respective  counties  ;  Deny,  Donegal, 
and  Louth  said  they  could  ;  Down,  Antrim, 
and  Armagh,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  thought  they  could  not. 
He  then  asked  them  individually,  if  they 
thought  the  people  they  represented  would 
act,  and  they  all  said  they  would,  except 
Down.  Its  delegate  observed,  that  he  could 
not  exactly  answer  whether  it  would  or 
not,  but  he  would  try  and  ascertain  it  by 
taking  the  sense  of  the  adjutant-general  and 
colonels."  At  the  time  of  this  consultation, 
the  rebellion  had  already  broken  out  in  the 
south,  and  several  encounters  had  taken 
place  with  the  king's  troops.  Yet  two  days 
afterwards,  at  a  meeting  of  colonels  at 
Saintfield,  although  a  meeting  had  been 
held  at  which  they  "  generally  determined 
to  act,"  it  was  stated  that  "  several  messages 
had  passed  between  the  different  colonels  as 
to  this  resolution  ;  a  few  days  after  this  an 
adjutant-general  resigned,  and  at  a  meeting 
where  twenty-three  colonels  were  assembled, 
only  two  resolved  for  action,  and  the  other 
twenty-one  declared  they  would  not  act  on 
any  plan  but  on  the  invasion  of  the  French, 
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or  on  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  insur- 
gents about  Dublin." 

All  things,  however,  seemed  now  combining 
to  hurry  the  unfortunate  populace  into  that 
outbreak  for  which  they  paid  with  so  much  of 
their  blood.  The  government  troops  literally 
devastated  the  country  with  fire  and  sword. 
Tf  arms  were  found  concealed  in  a  house,  or 
if  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  union  was 
known  or  suspected  to  have  been  held  in  it, 
or  if  the  inmate  was  even  suspected  of  having 
shared  in  any  act  of  disaffection,  it  was  im- 
mediately burnt  to  the  ground  with  what- 
ever it  contained  that  the  soldiery  did  not 
consider  worth  plundering;  women  and  chil- 
dren were  turned  adrift,  often  insulted  and 
ill  treated,  and  cases  of  the  most  wanton 
cruelty,  extending  to  mutilation  and  death, 
were  of  but  too  frequent  occurrence.  Men 
were  seized  on  the  slightest  suspicion,  often 
on  the  mere  word  of  a  personal  enemy,  and 
scourged,  picqueted,  or  subjected  to  other 
torture,  in  order  to  force  them  to  confes- 
sions, and  their  houses  and  families  were 
meanwhile  treated  as  if  they  were  known 
traitors.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Wright,  a 
teacher  of  languages,  as  it  appears,  was 
seized  at  Clonmel  by  order  of  the  high  she- 
riff of  Tipperary  ;  his  only  crime  was  the 
fact  of  his  being  known  to  have  in  his  pos- 
session a  letter  in  French,  which  was  con- 
strued into  a  proof  that  he  was  carrying  on 
a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country ;  the  magistrate  caused 
five  hundred  lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  him  in 
the  severest  manner,  and  confined  him  sev- 
eral days  without  permitting  his  wounds  to 
be  dressed,  so  that  his  recovery  was  almost 
a  miracle.  It  appears  that  his  persecutors 
were  not  able  to  read  French,  for  when  the 
letter  was  subsequently  examined,  it  was 
found  to  be  of  the  most  innocent  character, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  Wright 
of  having  taken  any  part  in  political  mat- 
ters. After  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  he 
brought  an  action  against  the  magistrate, 
and  recovered  heavy  damages,  which  were 
paid  by  government.  So  many  persons,  who 
had  been  treated  with  equal  injustice,  came 
forward  to  follow  his  example,  that  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  get  an  act  of  indemnity 
passed  for  all  errors  committed  by  magis- 
trates in  their  zeal  for  the  public  service. 

The  population  was  further  exasperated 
by  the  insults  with  which  those  who  pro- 
fessed loyalty  were  encouraged  in  treating 
all  whom  they  chose  to  consider  as  other- 
wise. Short  hair  was  considered  a  badge  of 
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revolutionary  principles,  and  those  who  wore 
it  were  insulted  and  outraged  in  the  streets, 
under  the  name  of  croppies,  and  the  air 
of  an  orangist  song,  entitled  "  Croppies,  lie 
down,"  was  the  usual  burthen  of  the  songs 
in  which  the  loyalists  ridiculed  and  insulted 
their  opponents.  They  often  seized  upon 
persons  whom  they  had  marked  as  the  ob- 
jects of  their  outrage,  and,  besides  other 
insults,  fixed  pitched  caps  on  their  heads, 
which  could  not  be  taken  off  without  tearing 
the  hair  up  by  the  roots  and  seriously  la- 
cerating the  scalp.  The  insurgents  not  only 
retaliated  by  treating  soldiers  and  others 
who  fell  into  their  hands  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  they  seized  some  of  the  more  ob- 
noxious of  their  opponents,  cut  their  hail- 
close,  and  then  set  them  at  liberty,  liable  to 
become  objects  of  similar  outrage  to  their 
own  party,  who,  when  they  met  with  what 
they  called  a  "  croppy,"  seldom  troubled 
themselves  to  examine  whether  he  was  what 
they  imagined  him  to  be  or  not.  The  wear- 
ing of  green  on  their  persons  was  as  bad  as 
wearing  the  hair  short,  for  it  was  a  pro- 
scribed colour,  and  the  least  fragment  of 

*  The  following  example  of  these  revolutionary 
songs  is  selected  because  it  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  principles  which  the  United  Irishmen  professed 
among  themselves : — 

PLANT,  PLANT  THE  TREE. 
Tune — Daffy  hi  down  ditty. 
See,  Erin's  sons,  yon  rising  beam 

The  eastern  hills  adorning, 
Now  freedom's  sun  begins  to  gleam, 

And  break  a  glorious  morning; 
Despotic  sway  from  France  is  ehas'd, 

And  church  delusion's  vanish'd 
Our  isle  shall  never  be  disgrac'd 
If  these  dread  fiends  were  banish'd. 

Plant,  plant  the  tree,  fair  freedom's  tree, 
Midst  danger,  wounds  and  slaughter ; 

Erin's  green  fields  its  soil  shall  be, 
Her  tyrant's  blood  its  water. 

They  come  ;  they  come ;  see  myriads  come 

Of  Frenchmen  to  relieve  us  : 
Seize,  seize  the  pike,  beat,  beat  the  drum, 

Then  come,  my  friends,  to  save  us  ; 
Whilst  trembling  despots  fly  this  land 

To  shun  impending  danger, 
We  stretch  forth  our  fraternal  hand, 

To  hail  each  welcome  stranger. 

Plant,  plant  the  tree,  etc. 

That  castle  which  through  ages  past 

For  despots  was  appointed, 
You  sovereign  people,  claim  at  last, 

For  you're  the  Lord's  anointed  : 
The  useless  baubles  that  adorn'd 

Our  late  vice-royal  ninnies, 
Now  to  the  crucible  return'd, 

Produce  you  useful  guineas. 

Plant,  plant  the  tree,  etc. 


this  colour  in  a  lady's  dress  exposed  her  to 
every  kind  of  annoyance.  Women  were 
treated  with  wanton  indecency  in  the  open 
streets,  to  see  if  the  obnoxious  colour  ap- 
peared even  in  their  petticoats. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the 
united  Irishmen  who  were  still  at  large  did 
all  they  could  to  encourage  and  exasperate 
their  followers.  Revolutionary  agents,  mis- 
sionaries of  sedition,  were  running  about 
the  country  in  all  directions  ;  extraordinary 
reports  were  set  forth  of  the  preparations  of 
the  orangemen  to  massacre  all  the  Irish,  of 
the  measures  they  were  taking  for  resistance, 
and  of  the  great  promises  of  the  French ; 
and  they  replied  to  the  songs  and  epigrams 
of  the  loyalists  by  songs  equally  violent  and 
bitter.*  The  feelings  of  the  Irish  were  thus 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  at  which  it  would  be 
at  any  time  difficult  to  restrain  them,  much 
more  now  when  they  were  made  desperate 
by  a  violent  persecution,  and  when  the  cool- 
headed  leaders  who  had  hitherto  directed 
the  union  were  taken  from  them,  and  those 
who  remained  were  powerful  to  urge  them 
on,  but  impotent  to  restrain. 

Those  nicknames,  marquis,  lord,  and  earl, 

That  set  the  crowd  a  gazing, 
We  prize  as  hogs  esteem  a  pearl, 

Their  patents  set  a  blazing; 
No  more  they'll  vote  away  our  wealth, 

To  please  a  king  or  queen,  sirs ; 
But  gladly  pack  away  by  stealth, 

Or  taste  the  guillotine,  sirs. 

Plant,  plant  the  tree,  etc. 

Our  commons  too,  who  say  so  sooth 

They  represent  the  nation, 
Shall  scamper  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 

Or  feel  our  indignation  : 
The  speaker's  mace  to  current  coin 

We  presently  will  alter, 
For  ribands  lately  thought  so  fine 

We'll  fit  each  with  a  halter. 

Plant,  plant  the  tree,  etc. 

No  more  our  tithes  we'll  grumbling  throw 

To  those  who  on  us  trample, 
But  where  he  wills  each  man  shall  go, 

To  reason's  purest  temple; 
Erin  go  bragh,  each  choir  shall  sing 

The  heart  oppress'd  to  cheer,  sirs  ; 
Not  those  curs'd  sounds,  "  God  save  the  King," 

Discordant  grate  our  ears,  sirs. 

Plant,  plant  the  tree,  etc. 

The  nation's  bank  has  been  put  up 

To  swindling  most  completely, 
To  forgeries  it  e'en  can  stoop 

On  guinea  notes  so  neatly; 
And  when  it  gets  your  solid  coin, 

The  custom-house  marauder 
Will  forgery  in  red  letters  join 

To  the  bank  of  Townly  Lawder. 

Plant,  plant  the  tree,  etc. 
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One  of  the  Irish  opposition  papers  gave 
the  following  as  a  "  receipt  to  make  a  rebel." 
"  Take  a  loyal  subject,  uninfluenced  by  title, 
place,  or  pension  ;  burn  his  house  over  his 
head  ;  let  the  soldiery  exercise  every  species 
of  insult  and  barbarity  towards  his  helpless 
family,  and  march  away  with  the  plunder  of 
every  part  of  his  property  they  choose  to 
save  from  the  flames."  There  is  too  much 
evidence  that  multitudes  of  rebels  were 
made  in  this  way,  and  we  may  cite  the  ex- 
ample of  the  celebrated  rebel  leader,  Holt, 
as  told  by  himself.  It  is  possible  that  he 
tells  the  story  in  his  own  favour,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  the  story  of  many  who  figured  in 
the  insurgent  ranks.  An  individual  story  is 
often  the  best  exemplification  of  history. 

Joseph  Holt  held  a  respectable  position 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  suspected  of  any  dis- 
affection to  the  existing  government.  He 
says  that  he  took  no  interest  in  the  political 
disputes  that  were  going  on.  It  was  a  mis- 
fortune attendant  on  the  sort  of  dragooning 
under  which  Ireland  then  suffered,  that  po- 
litical accusations  were  constantly  adopted 
as  the  means  of  revenging  personal  animosi- 
ties. Holt  had  given  offence  to  one  of  the 
petty  functionaries  of  the  neighbourhood, 
by  pressing  him  for  money  which  he  un- 
justly withheld.  He  tells  us  that  he  himself, 
at  this  time,  "was  wood-ranger,  sales-master, 
and  general  manager  in  Ballycorry,  for  Mr. 
Tottenham,  as  well  as  for  Mr.  Miles,  and 
Bryan  Byrne,  of  Ballynabarney  and  Kura- 
kea,  and  my  income  from  all  these  situations 
enabled  me  to  support  my  family  in  a  decent 
comfortable  manner.  I  was  also  billet-master 
of  the  army,  and  billetted  a  part  of  the  Antrim 
militia  in  the  houses  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  Serjeant  and  his  wife  in  my  own  house, 
where  I  had  a  spare  bed.  It  was  well  for 
me  I  did  so,  as  will  soon  appear.  I  had  that 
year  made  great  exertions  to  finish  my  road 
work,  presented  at  the  spring  assizes,  which 
I  had  accomplished,  and  was  now  cutting 
my  turf,  that  I  might  have  my  summer 
work  in  a  forward  state,  little  dreaming  of 
politics  or  any  other  thing  than  my  lawful 
affairs,  or  of  the  destiny  that  awaited  me,  or 

Those  lawyers  who  with  face  of  brass, 

And  wigs  replete  with  learning, 
Whose  far-fetched,  quibbling  quirks  surpass 

Republicans'  discerning ; 
For  them,  to  ancient  forms  be  stanch, 

'Twill  suit  such  worthy  fellows, 
In  justice  spare  one  legal  branch, 

1  mean,  reserve  the  gallows. 

Plant,  plant  the  tree,  etc. 
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the  enterprises  I  should  soon  be  called  on  to 
undertake.  As  I  was  alert  and  active  I  was 
up  with  the  lark,  and  about  my  business, 
recollecting  the  old  proverbs,  '  He  that 
would  thrive  should  rise  at  five,'  and  '  The 
early  bird  gets  the  worm.'  Though,  by  the 
latter  rule,  it  would  have  been  more  pru- 
dent for  the  worm  not  to  have  been  out  so 
early,  whatever  it  might  have  been  for  the 
bird.  But  it  was  fortunate  for  me  to  be 
out,  or  — —  [the  man  he  had  offended,  as 
stated  above]  would  have  settled  me ;  how- 
ever, whether  or  not,  my  habit  was  to  rise 
early.  One  morning,  about  half-past  five, 

Mr. ,  before-mentioned,  of  road-money 

memory,  came  to  my  house  with  a  party  of 
the  Fermanagh  militia,  and  calling  my  wife 
out,  inquired  where  I  was  ?  She  told  him 
I  was  cutting  turf,  and  he  went  away.  He 
returned  again  about  twelve  o'clock,  made 
the  same  inquiry,  and  went  away.  I  re- 
turned home  to  dinner,  and  having  heard  of 

the   visits   of ,  I  began   to   suspect  he 

meant  me  no  good,  and  yet  I  could  not 
imagine  any  mischief  he  could  do  me,  as  I 
knew  there  was  no  guilt  in  me.  While  I 
was  musing  about  the  matter,  the  Serjeant's 
wife  came  into  the  room  much  excited,  and 
said  to  me,  '  God  help  you,  poor  man,  your 
life  is  in  danger.'  I  rose  up  and  asked  her 
what  she  meant.  She  said,  '  Your  house  is 
condemned,  and  I  am  ordered  out  of  it,  why 
I  do  not  know.'  I  went  to  the  door,  and 

from  thence  saw  Mr. ,  with  a  party  of 

soldiers,  in  the  direction  of  the  turf  bog 
where  I  had  been  employed.  I  recollected 
his  threat  of  revenge,  and  judging  of  his  ma- 
licious disposition  from  his  burning  his  own 
tenants'  cabins,  and  shooting  the  man,  as  I  j 
have  before  related,  I  felt  that  innocence 
would  be  no  protection  against  him,  and 
that  if  he  got  me  in  his  power  he  would  . 
assuredly  murder  me.  I  was  so  strongly  ; 
impressed  with  this  belief,  and  also  thought 
that  if  any  of  the  friends  or  connexions  of 
the  many  villains  I  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  to  justice,  swore  falsely  against  me 
that  I  was  a  rebel,  it  would  be  of  little  avail 
that  I  was  innocent,  especially  if  I  was  once 
in  his  power.  I  therefore  thought  it  most 

And  when  th'  all-glorious  work  is  done, 

Rejoice  with  one  another ; 
To  plough-shares  beat  the  sword  and  gun, 

Now  ev'ry  man's  your  brother ; 
Detested  wars  shall  over  cease 

In  kind  fraternization, 
All  will  be  harmony  and  peace, 

And  the  whole  world  one  nation. 

Plant,  plant  the  tree,  etc. 
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prudent  to  get  out  of  the  fangs  of  this  wolf, 
and  I  took  my  sword-cane,  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols, and  some  money.  Hastily  bidding 
good  bye  to  my  wife,  my  son,  and  daughter, 
1  left  my  home. 

"  I  crossed  Vartrey  river*  and  proceeded 
toWhite  Rock,  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.Ed- 
wards,  at  this  time  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
James  M'Clatchy,  sub-sheriff  of  Wicklow, 
where  I  sat  down,  meditating  on  my  situation, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  think  or  what  step  to 
take  next,  hardly  believing  it  possible  thatMr. 

would  proceed  to  extremities  so  far  as 

to  injure  my  family  or  property,  though  he 
might  have  taken  a  personal  revenge  upon  me. 
How  soon  was  I  undeceived  !  About  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  like  Lot's  wife,  I 
looked  back  in  the  direction  of  my  home, 
where  I  had  left  all  that  was  dear  to  my 
heart,  my  darling  wife  and  children,  and  my 
neat,  well-ordered,  and  comfortable  habita- 
tion, where  I  had  enjoyed  so  much  hap- 
piness, and  had  hoped  to  pass  all  my  days  in 
peace  and  quietness.  I  saw  it  in  flames  ! 
What  were  my  feelings,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
imagine  ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
them  ;  it  was  more  than  man  could  bear.  I 
did  not  know  the  extent  of  the  infliction  ; 
my  property  was  destroyed,  my  wife  and 
children  houseless  and  destitute,  that  I 
knew ;  perhaps,  too,  they  had  been  mur- 
dered. I  roused  myself  from  brooding  over 
my  misfortunes,  and  vowed  revenge,  and  I 
made  the  vow  in  the  fulness  of  my  wrath  : 
gracious  God !  forgive  me,  I  knew  not  what 
I  did.  I  was  wild  with  grief,  and  agitated 
by  the  strongest  feelings  of  detestation  and 
hatred  against  the  monster  who  had,  as  I 
believed,  from  malice,  brought  such  miseries 
upon  a  wife  and  children  that  were  a  thousand 
times  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  existence. 
I  pictured  to  myself  a  thousand  evils  which 
had  befallen  or  would  happen  to  them,  and 
the  contemplation  drove  me  to  madness. 
Like  a  fury  I  proceeded  towards  the  Devil's 

*  The  Vartrey  is  a  mountain  stream,  the  course  of 
which  lies  for  about  three  miles  from  Roundwood 
over  a  rocky  and  gravelly  bed,  through  open  and 
easy  banks,  until  its  waters  are  precipitated  about 
one  hundred  feet  with  great  force  and  fury  into  the 
Devil's  Glen,  forming  a  picturesque  and  irregular 
cascade. 

t  "The  Devil's  Olon,"  says  the  writer  of  Any  liny 
Excursions  in  Ireland  (1824),  "is  a  scene  of  un- 
common wildncss  and  beauty,  and  which  amply 
repaid  the  curiosity  that  led  us  to  it.  The  gleu  is 
about  an  English  mile  in  length,  and  narrow;  an 
excellent  road  has  been  perfected  along  the  side  of 
the  stream  by  the  proprietor  of  that  side  of  the  gicn, 
Mr.  Tottenham,  of  Uallycorrv.  The  mountains  on 


Glen,  a  name  very  appropriate  to  my  frame 
of  mind.  On  the  way  I  was  soon  joined  by 

my  wife,  who  told  me  that  ' said,  that  he 

was  little  satisfied  with  burning  my  house, 
and  that  he  wished  to  have  me  in  the  flames. 
She  gave  me  an  account  of  the  transaction. 
I  had  been  accused  of  being  a  United  Irish- 
man, and  accusation  was  quite  enough  in 
the  mind  of  a  tyrant.  I  was  out  at  five  in 
the  morning  on  a  summer's  day  minding  my 
business,  which  was  proof  of  my  guilt.  I 
did  not  allow  myself  to  be  tamely  butchered, 
or  trust  myself  to  his  tender  mercies,  and, 
therefore,  I  must  be  guilty,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  burn  my  house.  The  soldiers 
first  broke  open  my  desk,  and  took  away 
the  money  and  other  valuable  things  that  it 
contained ;  then  loaded  themselves  with  my 
provisions,  of  whicli  I  had  good  store  in 
beef,  bacon,  hams,  &c.,  and  turned  my  poor 
wife  and  children  adrift  in  the  world  without 
a  roof  to  shelter  them,  exposed  to  the  mer- 
ciless or  wanton  atrocity  of  the  excited 
soldiery.  One  Nailor,  whom  I  had  made 
by  a  device  pay  a  sum  of  money  that  he 
owed  to  Edward  Brady,  of  Ballynacor, 
vowed  revenge  against  me,  and  the  coun- 
try being  under  martial  law,  this  mis- 
creant swore  against  me  that  I  was  a  United 
Irishman,  which  was  quite  sufficient  to 
doom  me  to  death,  and  my  property  to 
destruction  without  farther  investigation. 

"On  the  10th  of  May,  1798,  I  entered 
the  Devil's  Glen,-)-  where  were  collected  a 
few  unfortunate  persecuted  creatures  like 
myself,  and  we  recounted  to  each  other  our 
misfortunes  and  our  wretched  fate.  We 
passed  the  night  in  a  cave.  On  the  llth, 
Edward  Saul,  an  old  man,  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  came  to  look  for  me,  and  brought  me 
some  refreshment.  At  least  one-third  of 
the  people  in  the  glen  were  protestants,  and 
loyal  men,  if  they  had  not  been  driven  into 
rebellion  by  oppression,  and  thus  added  to 
the  ranks  of  revolt.  Much  conversation 

both  sides  rise  high  and  almost  perpendicular,  and 
exhibit  as  do  the  mountains  at  Luggelaw,  the  oppo- 
sites  of  bare  sterility  and  rich  plantation ,  the  one 
clothed  to  the  very  top  in  the  various  and  beautiful 
tints  of  the  oak,  firj  larch,  birch,  holly,  &c.  broken  by 
masses  of  grey  rock,  here  and  there  protruding  boldly 
through  the  surrounding  foliage.  A  part  of  this 
wood  suffered  much  immediately  after  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  to  which  sad  period  there  is  but  too  much 
reference  by  objects  and  circumstances  throughout 
this  county.  It  formed  the  retieat  of  some  of  the 
dispersed  insurgents,  whom  it  was  found  necessary 
to  burn  out,  and  the  black  and  scorched  stumps  of 
the  vet's  and  underwood  exhibit  to  this  day  a  me- 
morial of  the  event." 
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passed  between  us  all  on  the  terrific  aspect 
of  the  times.  I  now  found  it  difficult  to 
discover  who  had  escaped  taking  the  oath  of 
a  United  Irishman.  It  must  have  been  dia- 
bolic influence  which  first  instilled  the  idea 
of  that  oath  into  the  heart  of  man ;  but  I 
trust  the  barbarous  treatment  I  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  placed,  will  be  some  apology 
for  my  entering  into  the  business,  and  for 
the  excitement  and  irritation  produced  in 
my  mind,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  destruc- 
tion which  awaited  me  if  I  had  not  fled 
from  my  persecutors — and  having  fled,  I 
was  in  the  meshes  of  the  rebellion.  By 
taking  the  oath  I  could  not  recede,  for  I 
should  then  certainly  perish,  by  not  having 
a  friend  on  either  side  ;  besides  I  had  taken 
an  oath,  from  which  no  power  could  absolve 
or  free  me.  I  had,  in  short,  no  alternative ; 
I  might  escape  by  continuing  a  rebel  to  my 
king,  but  certain  destruction  followed  my 
return  to  the  quarters  of  the  military.  I 
write  from  no  disgust  or  bigotry  against 
any  sect  or  people,  but  I  will  not  spare 
to  mention  and  describe  the  cruelties  and 
atrocities  I  saw  committed.  I  write  from 
my  own  knowledge,  and  not  from  hearsay  or 
the  information  of  others.  The  night  of 
the  12th  of  May,  I  retired  to  the  cave  in 
a  rock  of  the  Devil's  Glen  ;  a  young  man 
named  John  Arundel  was  my  companion. 
Early  the  next  day  my  kind  friend  Edward 
Saul,  brought  me  provisions.  Refreshed 
by  them,  I  walked  out,  and  was  anxious  to 
hear  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people 
in  the  glen.  I  had  no  account  of  my  dear 
wife  and  children.  Loaded  with  sorrow, 
and  vexed  with  the  spirit  of  revenge,  I 
brooded  over  my  contemplated  vengeance, 
turning  in  my  mind  how  it  might  be  best 
accomplished.  Various  were  the  schemes  I 
planned,  but  they  vanished  from  my  mind 
for  want  of  means  to  execute  them ;  at 
length  I  determined  to  let  events  unravel 
themselves.  '  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.' 

"  Like  most  Irishmen  in  despair,  Arundel 
and  mself  determined  to  fly  to  whiskey 
to  raise  our  spirits.  We  set  off  for  Balli- 
nalea,  a  small  village  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  glen,  crossed  Ashford  bridge,  and 
entered  the  house  of  Thomas  Kavanagh. 
His  wife,  who  knew  me,  said  '  My  dear  Mr. 
Holt,  I  pity  your  misfortunes,  and  will  send 
you  support  for  a  year  if  I  can  do  it  with 
safety  ;  I  have  a  good  heart  to  you,  and  so  has 
Tom.'  We  drank  freely,  which  only  served 
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to  aggravate  my  mind,  by  bringing  to  my 
recollection  mv  altered  circumstances  and 
my  family's  distress.  Mrs.  Kavanagh  came 
running  into  the  room  we  were  in,  saying, 
'  You  will  be  taken,  for  here  comes  Marks 
and  Chapman.'  '  Are  there  but  two  ?'  said 
I.  '  That's  all,' she  replied.  '  Then  I  will 
take  them,'  said  I.  We  then  walked  towards 
them,  and  accosted  them.  '  Do  you  want 
me?'  I  asked.  '  No,  sir,' was  the  answer. 
'  You  lie,  you  cowards  ;  I  know  you  came 
after  me,  but  have  not  courage  to  attempt 
to  fulfil  your  errand.  Attempt  it,  and  I'll 
soon  send  you  both  to  eternity.' 

"  They  walked  off,  and  we  entered  the 
glen.  The  drink  now  began  to  operate;  it 
kindled  my  affections,  and  deprived  me  of 
my  prudence  and  caution  ;  I  determined  to 
set  out  in  quest  of  my  poor  persecuted 
family.  I  borrowed  a  musket  from  one  of 
my  unfortunate  comrades,  and  a  few  rounds 
of  ball  cartridge,  prepared  my  pistols,  and 
set  off  for  Mullinaveig,  but  could  obtain  no 
tidings  of  my  care.  There  were  several  of 
the  militia  quartered  at  Mr.  Price's,  and  it 
happened  just  as  I  arrived  at  the  ruins  of 
my  late  happy  dwelling  four  of  them  were 
passing  from  Roundwood  to  Mr.  Price's. 
I  was  so  exasperated  by  the  prospect  be- 
fore me,  and  the  desolation  I  saw,  and 
knowing  they  were  all  my  sworn  enemies, 
that  alone,  as  I  was,  I  fired  upon  them, 
which  made  them  hasten  their  march  into 
double  quick  time,  and  when  they  reached 
their  quarters,  they  got  under  arms.  I 
walked  to  a  neighbour's  house,  from  whom 
I  learned  that  the  army  had  consumed  all 
my  substance,  but  that  1113'  wife  and  children 
were  well.  This  was  my  first  effort,  as  a 
military  commander;  I  detached  myself, 
the  only  being  then  under  my  command, 
to  reconnoitre  and  gain  information,  and 
having  attacked  and  routed  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  and  alarmed  their  out-posts,  re- 
treated in  good  order  to  head-quarters, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  my  hundred  men,  which  the  four 
militia-men's  fears  had  placed  under  my 
orders,  but  which  really  was  but  my  poor 
weary,  wretched,  and  sorrowful  self. 

"  There  were  now  about  sixty  unfor- 
tunates assembled  in  the  glen  ;  but  per- 
secution and  oppression  daily  increased  out- 
numbers. The  new  comers  brought  us 
intelligence  of  the  melancholy  state  of  af- 
fairs. Our  situation  was  not  only  forlorn 
and  miserable,  but  dangerous.  There  were 
with  us  several  persons  whom  I  considered 
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to    be    spies,    and    we   were    liable    to   be 
visited  by  the  military  and  yeomanry,  and 
also    to    be    starved ;    it   therefore    became 
necessary  to  consider  what  we  must  do.     I 
called    a    council    and    proposed    to   move, 
but  I  found  the  majority  against  me  ;  they 
were  residents  of  the    neighbourhood,  and 
refused  to    leave    the    glen.     I   had  deter- 
mined   not    to    stay,    and    therefore    took 
my  departure,    and    without    intending    or 
hardly  knowing  what  I  was  about,  moved 
towards    the    ruins    of    my    old    dwelling, 
where    my  heart   and   affections    were,   al- 
though   there    was    nothing    there   to   re- 
spond to  my  feelings.     I  got  as  far  as  the 
grouse  house  at  Luggelaw  mountain,  where, 
fatigued  and  weary,  I  threw  myself  on  the 
grass  and    slept   soundly  for   some    hours. 
Early  next   morning  I  arose,  and   looking 
towards  the  glen,  I  saw  it  in  a  conflagration. 
It  had  been  visited  by  the  destroyers  shortly 
after  I  had  left  it,  guided  by  the  spies  I  had 
suspected.     On  my  knees  I  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  my  escape,  and  felt  refreshed,  and 
strengthened,    by  this   great    and    striking 
proof  of  His  merciful  interposition.     I  pro- 
ceeded   on,    without    design,    and    without 
object,  not  knowing  where   to  go  or  what 
to  do.     At   length,    seeing  a  smoke  rising 
from  a   glen,  I    crossed   over    towards   it ; 
and   after    proceeding  a   short   distance,  I 
found  about  seventy  persons  collected  to- 
gether   cooking    some    fresh    beef.      They 
gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  asked  me 
to    partake    of   their   meal,    which   hunger 
had  compelled  them    to    make  where  they 
could  find  it.     I  was  equally  famished,  for 
I  had  not  tasted  any  food  for  twenty-four 
hours.     A  curious  looking  little  fellow  was 
the  commander-in-chief  of  this  party.    Him 
they  dignified  with  the  title  of  colonel  Mac 
Mahon,  and  they  seemed  to  adore  him  ;  he 
appeared  as  a  little  king  among  them.    Mac 
Mahon    shortly  after  proposed  to  attack  a 
house    near    Rathfarnham,   where    he    said 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  money — a  scheme 
not  at  all  to  my  taste,  and  I  accordingly  de- 
clined having  anything  to  do  with  it,  ob- 
serving that  I  was   no   robber,  and  did  not 
approve    of    such    practices.     The  colonel 


wanted  to  have  me  tried  as  a  spy,  when  he 
found  me  not    inclined    to   burglary ;    but 
there  were  some  among  them  who  knew  me 
well,  and  I  escaped  this  danger.     I  stopped 
with  them  from  Thursday  to  Saturday,  when 
I  suggested  that  we  were  not  altogether  safe 
in  that  place,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  remove  to  a  more  elevated  part  of  the 
country,  where  we  should  be  more  secure 
from  surprise.     The  great  majority  agreed 
with  me,  but  Mac  Mahon  said  I  might  go 
alone,  for  none  of  them  should  stir.     I  an- 
swered, '  As  to  that  every  man  has  the  exer- 
cise of  his  free  will.     I  will  not  stay  here, 
for  I  am  sure  it  is  not  safe  quarters.'    With 
lively  emotion  I  leaped  over  a  small  brook, 
saying,  'My  boys,  any  of  you  who  wish  to 
save  your  lives,  come  with  me.'    There  were 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  at  this  time,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  sixteen  followed  me, 
leaving    Mac  Mahon  with   two  men  ;    and 
these  that  followed  resolved  to  obey  me  as 
their  leader.     This  was  a  remarkable  day 
with  me  ;     hitherto   I  had  been   a  forlorn 
unhappy  wanderer  without  an  object,  farther 
than  to  escape  from  my  persecutors.     I  now 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  men,  and  I 
felt  myself  called  upon  to  provide  for  their 
safety  and  support.     They  were  altogether 
undisciplined  and  disorderly,  but  they  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  obey  my  orders 
and    to    submit    to   such   instructions    and 
directions  as  I  should   give  them.     I  was 
uninstructed  myself,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  art 
of    war    and    military    discipline,    but   my 
necessity  drove  me  on  the  resources  of  my 
own  mind ;    so   I   began    to   consider  what 
would  be  my  best  plan  of  operations.     Ex- 
tensive  as  the  rebellion  was,  the  planners 
and  schemers  had  no  system  of  co-operation 
in  the  different  counties  :    every  one,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  was  left  to  do  the  best  he 
could.     I  considered  that  my  plan  was  to 
keep  to  the  mountains  and  difficult  parts  of 
the  country,  and  to  attack  only  such  parties 
as  I  could  get  into  a  disadvantageous  situa- 
tion ;  to  surprise  small  parties,  and  harass 
the  enemy  by  sudden  attacks,  where  they 
were  unprepared  and  kept  a  careless  look- 
out." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ADVENTURES  AND  ARREST  OF  LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 


1  REPARATIONS  for 

the  insurrection  were 
now  directed  entirely 
.-Jr=  by  lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, who  waslooked 
upon  by  the  United  Irishmen  as  their 
military  commander-in-chief,  assisted  by 
Neilson  and  M'Cabe.  While  most  people, 
both  in  Ireland  and  England,  imagined  that 
he  had  made  his  escape  abroad,  the  young 
nobleman  had  remained  at  Dublin,  at- 
tending secret  meetings,  and  arranging  the 
various  ramifications  of  a  conspiracy  which 
was  intended  to  burst  upon  the  government 
like  a  thunderbolt.  The  government  had, 
however,  its  private  intelligence,  both  of 
the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  and  of  the 
presence  of  lord  Edward  in  Ireland,  al- 
though his  hiding-place  long  escaped  their 
searches.  His  adventures  during  this  pe- 
riod, as  related  by  those  of  his  friends 
who  were  in  the  secret,  savour  almost  of 
romance. 

Lord  Edward  was  on  his  way  to  the 
meeting  at  Bond's,  on  the  twelfth  of  March, 
when  he  received  warning  of  the  danger, 
and,  as  a  warrant  was  immediately  after- 
wards issued  against  him,  he  was  obliged  to 
entrust  his  safety  to  the  fidelity  of  a  few  of 
his  most  tried  friends.  He  was  concealed 
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for  two  or  three  days  by  an  active  United 
Irishman,  Mr.  Lawless,  and  then,  on  the 
Thursday  following  the  arrest  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  he  was  taken  in  disguise  by 
Mr.  Lawless  to  a  retired  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  belonging  to  a  widow 
lady,  who  consented  to  receive  him,  and  in 
a  situation  so  near  the  metropolis  that,  when 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  act  openly,  he 
could  show  himself  without  delay.  The 
name  lord  Edward  went  by,  while  at  the 
house  of  the  widow  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  was  Jameson,  and  an  old  and  faithful 
maid-servant  of  the  family  was  the  only 
person  allowed  to  wait  upon  him.  He  had 
not,  however,  been  more  than  two  days  in 
the  house,  when  an  accident  occurred  that 
made  the  secret  known  to  the  whole  family. 
A  pair  of  his  boots  having  been  left  outside 
his  door  to  be  cleaned,  the  man-servant  to 
whom  they  had  been  given  for  that  purpose, 
told  his  mistress  afterwards,  that  he  knew 
"  who  the  gentleman  up  stairs  was ;  but 
that  she  need  not  fear,  for  he  would  die  to 
save  him."  He  then  showed  her  lord  Ed- 
ward's name,  written  at  full  length,  in  one 
of  the  boots.  The  fugitive  conspirator  con- 
tinued to  remain  in  this  unsuspected  retreat 
near  a  month,  and  as  it  was  feared  that,  to 
one  accustomed  to  exercise,  confinement 
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might  prove  injurious,  he  used  to  walk  out, 
most  nights,  along  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
accompanied  generally  by  a  child,  who 
became  a  great  favourite  of  his,  and  whom 
it  was  his  amusement  sometimes  to  frighten, 
by  jumping  into  the  boats  that  were  half- 
sunk  in  the  reservoir,  or  basin,  of  the  canal; 
so  light-hearted,  indeed,  and  imprudent, 
was  he  at  times,  that  his  hostess,  who, 
during  his  absence  on  these  walks,  was  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense, 
used  often  to  hear  him  at  a  considerable 
distance  laughing  with  his  young  companion, 
and  more  than  once  went  out  to  meet  them, 
and  try  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  more  caution.  After  he  had  remained 
in  this  retreat  for  about  a  month,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  caused  some  fears  for 
his  safety.  During  the  absence,  one  day, 
of  the  lady  of  the  house,  the  maid-servant 
came  in  alarm  to  tell  him  that  she  had  just 
seen  a  guard  of  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
pass  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal.  Lord 
Edward  also  had  observed  a  man  he  knew 
to  be  a  police  officer  looking  up  earnestly 
at  the  building.  The  maid  caused  him 
instantly  to  put  on  a  lady's  night  dress,  and 
get  into  bed ;  then,  darkening  the  room  as 
for  a  person  indisposed,  she  placed  a  table 
with  medicine  bottles  upon  it,  beside  the 
bed.  In  this  situation  he  remained  for  two 
hours,  but  neither  policeman  nor  soldiers 
again  made  their  appearance  ;  and  the  scene 
served  but  as  a  subject  of  mirth  for  the  even- 
ing. It  excited,  however,  some  fears ;  even 
his  own  sense  of  security  was  disturbed  by 
it,  and  his  friends  thought  it  most  prudent 
that  he  should  remove  to  Dublin,  where  he 
might  be  concealed  for  some  days  in  the 
house  of  a  respectable  feather  merchant, 
named  Murphy,  in  Thomas-street.  He 
was  again  accompanied  by  his  friend  Law- 
less to  his  new  retreat,  having  wrapped 
himself  in  a  countryman's  great  coat,  and  in 
order  the  more  completely  to  disguise  him, 
wearing  a  pig-tailed  wig.  During  the  fort- 
night he  remained  here,  he  lived  much  the 
same  sort  of  life  as  at  the  widow's,  walking 
out  often  at  night,  along  with  his  host,  by 
the  canal,  and  receiving  the  visits  of  two  or 
three  persons  in  whom  lie  placed  especial 
confidence.  As  it  was  now  more  than  a 
month  since  he  had  seen  any  of  his  family, 
he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  impatience 
for  an  interview  with  them ;  but,  insisting 
that  Mr.  Murphy  should  dress  him  in 
woman's  clothes,  went  attended  by  his  host, 
in  that  disguise,  to  Deimlle-street.  The 
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surprise,  however,  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  lady  Edward.  Some  friend  being  with 
her  at  the  moment,  the  servant  came  to  say 
that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  parlour  waiting 
to  see  her  ;  and  on  lady  Edward  discovering 
who  it  was,  and  that  he  meant  to  remain 
till  next  night,  her  alarm  at  his  danger,  and 
her  anxiety  about  his  return  brought  on 
premature  confinement,  and  her  second 
daughter,  Lucy,  was  then  born.  From  the 
house  of  Mr.  Murphy,  his  lordship,  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  was  removed  to  Mr. 
Cormick's,  another  feather  merchant  in  the 
same  street;  and,  between  this  and  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Moore,  a  few  doors  distant, 
he  contrived  to  pass  his  time  safe  from  de- 
tection till  the  first  week  in  May. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  resolution 
was  finally  taken  to  prepare  for  a  general 
rising  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  in- 
telligence of  the  design  was  transmitted  to 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  through 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  news 
of  the  risings  of  the  respective  districts 
should  reach  Dublin  on  the  day  it  broke 
out  there.  The  younger  Sheares,  who  was 
now  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Leinster  executive,  pi  oceeded  early  in  May 
to  Cork,  to  lay  the  train  for  explosion  in 
the  south.  So  many  of  the  militia  had  now 
been  corrupted  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Sheareses,  and  others,  that  early  in  May 
a  conference,  on  the  subject  of  rising,  is 
understood  to  have  been  held  by  Lawless 
with  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  almost  all 
the  militias  in  Ireland.  By  the  plan  of 
operations  for  Leinster,  where  lord  Edward 
was  to  raise  his  standard,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  forces  of  the  three  counties,  Dublin, 
Wicklow,  and  Kildare,  should  co-operate 
in  an  advance  upon  the  capital,  taking  by 
surprise  the  camp  at  Loughlinstown,  and 
the  artillery  at  Chapelizod,  and  crowning 
their  enterprise  by  the  seizure  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  the  other  members  of  the 
government  in  Dublin.  As  it  was  now, 
however,  known  that  the  pursuit  of  lord 
Edward  was  becoming  every  day  more 
active  and  eager,  his  friends  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  him  removed  to  some 
fitter  place  of  concealment,  and  as  none 
offered  that  seemed  to  combine  so  many 
advantages,  both  of  security  and  com- 
fort, as  his  former  asylum  at  the  widow's, 
to  that  lady's  house  he  was  again  con- 
veyed. Lord  Edward's  conductors,  Messrs. 
M'Cormick  and  Lawless,  experienced  con- 
siderable alarm  on  the  way,  having  heard 
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voices  behind  as  they  came  along  the  canal 
from  Thomas-street,  which  appeared  to  them 
like  those  of  persons  eagerly  in  pursuit.  In 
their  anxiety,  they  persuaded  his  lordship 
to  lay  himself  down  in  a  ditch  by  the  road- 
side, till  these  people  (who  after  all  proved 
to  be  only  labourers  returning  from  work) 
should  have  passed  by  ;  and  the  plight  in 
which,  after  being  covered  up  to  the  chin 
in  mud,  he  made  his  reappearance  among 
his  old  friends,  was  to  himself  a  source  of 
much  amusement. 

Meanwhile  captain  Armstrong,  the  in- 
former, had  given  full  information  of  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  now  aware  of  their  despe- 
rate project  to  seize  the  camp  at  Lougli- 
linstown,  the  artillery  at  Chapelizod,  and 
the  castle  of  Dublin  in  one  night.  On 
the  llth  of  May,  they  issued  a  procla- 
mation, offering  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald.  His  friends  were  now 
greatly  alarmed,  and  they  saw  no  hope  of 
safety  but  in  open  rebellion.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  concerting  measures  with  his  col- 
leagues, the  presence  of  lord  Edward  him- 
self was  considered  necessary  in  the  capital, 
during  the  week  previous  to  the  great  event, 
and  he  was  accordingly,  about  the  13th,  re- 
moved to  Dublin,  leaving  his  hostess  under 
the  impression  that  he  went  but  to  attend 
some  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  con- 
spirators. In  taking  leave  of  her  he  spoke 
with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  saying  that  as 
soon  as  these  meetings  were  over  he  would 
return.  A  night  or  two  after  leaving  the 
widow's,  it  appears  that  he  rode,  attended 
only  by  Neilson,  to  reconnoitre  the  line  of 
advance  on  the  Kildare  side,  to  Dublin — 
the  route  marked  out  on  one  of  the  papers 
found  upon  him  when  arrested — and  he  was 
for  some  time  stopped  and  questioned  by 
the  patrol  at  Palmerstown.  Being  well 
disguised,  however,  and  representing  him- 
self to  be  a  doctor  on  his  way  to  a  dying 
patient,  his  companion  and  he  were  suffered 
to  proceed  on  their  way.  It  was  thought 
advisable,  as  a  means  of  baffling  pursuit, 
that  he  should  not  remain  more  than  a  night 
or  two  in  any  one  place  ;  and,  among  other 
retreats  contemplated  for  him,  application 
had  been  made,  near  a  week  before,  to  his 
former  host  Murphy,  who  consented  wil- 
lingly to  receive  him.  Immediately  after, 
however,  appeared  the  proclamation  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  which  so 
much  alarmed  Murphy  that  he  repented  of 


his  offer,  and  would  most  gladly  have  re- 
tracted it  had  he  but  known  how  to  com- 
municate with  the  persons  to  whom  he  had 
pledged  himself.  On  the  17th,  Ascension 
Thursday,  he  had  been  led  to  expect  his 
noble  guest  would  be  with  him,  but  owing 
to  some  circumstance  or  other,  he  did  not 
then  make  his  appearance. 

It  appears  that  there  were  traitors  even 
among  those  admitted  to  at  least  a  semi-confi- 
dence by  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  now 
hanging  over  Ireland,  and  government  was  in- 
formed of  some  of  lord  Edward's  movements, 
if  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  the 
place  of  his  concealment.  On  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  information  was  conveyed  to 
major  Sirr  that  a  party  of  persons  supposed 
to  be  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  body-guard, 
would  be  on  their  way  from  Thomas-street 
to  Usher's-island,  at  a  certain  hour  that 
night.  Major  Sirr  took  with  him  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistants  for  his  purpose,  and, 
accompanied  also  by  Messrs.  Ryan  and 
Emerson,  he  proceeded,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  the  quarter  pointed  out,  and  there  being 
two  different  ways,  either  Watling-street  or 
Dirty-lane,  by  which  the  expected  party 
might  come,  he  divided  his  force  so  as  to 
intercept  them  by  either  road.  A  similar 
plan  was  adopted  by  lord  Edward's  escort, 
so  that  in  each  of  these  two  streets  a  con- 
flict took  place,  and  major  Sirr  himself,  who 
had  posted  himself  with  his  party  in  Dirty- 
lane,  fell  down  in  the  struggle,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life.  Lord  Edward 
was  carried  off  by  his  friends  in  safety,  but 
his  active  agent  M'Cabe  was  captured,  and 
committed  to  Newgate.  Next  day,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded,  by  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  his  inimitable  talent  at  mimicry, 
in  passing  himself  off  as  a  harmless  manu- 
facturer of  muslins  from  Scotland,  and  he 
was  soon  afterwards  set  at  liberty.  It  was 
supposed  that  lord  Edward  was  at  the  time 
on  his  way  to  Moira  house  ;  it  was  for  the 
purpose,  no  doubt,  of  once  more  seeing  lady 
Edward  (to  whom  the  noble-minded  mis- 
tress of  that  mansion  had  since  his  conceal- 
ment paid  the  most  compassionate  atten- 
tion). On  the  following  night,  Friday  the 
18th  of  May,  he  was  brought  from  Moore's 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Murphy,  (No.  153, 
Thomas-street),  Mrs.  Moore  herself  being 
his  conductress.  Murphy  wrote  an  account 
of  the  transaction,  in  which  he  tells  us  : — 
"  I  was  getting  the  house  cleaned  down  and 
scoured,  and  I  brought  his  friend  (the  lady) 
in,  and  he  saw  the  persons  employed  as  I 
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told  him  ;  lie  mentioned  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  remove  him  hence  immediately, 
but  said,  '  I  think  a  week  or  ten  days  would 
answer.'  I  assented,  and  indeed,  with  re- 
luctance; however,  I  made  no  mention  of 
that.  In  a  few  clays  previous  to  lord  Ed- 
ward's coming,  the  government  had  offered 
one  thousand  pounds'  reward  for  his  appre- 
hension. I  certainly  felt  very  uneasy  at 
this  circumstance,  and  I  wished  very  much 
to  see  lord  Edward's  friend,  (Lawless,  who 
engaged  the  lodging  for  him),  but  where 
to  see  him  I  did  not  know.  As  a  man  of 
honour,  I  wished  to  keep  my  word ;  and  I 
could  not  think  of  refusing  him  admittance 
when  he  came.  Unfortunately  for  him  and 
myself,  he  did  not  come  till  Friday,  the  18th 
of  May,  1798.  I  perceived  he  looked  very 
bad  and  altered  from  what  he  appeared 
when  I  saw  him  before.  The  lady  that 
came  with  him  did  not  stay  long ;  and  I 
made  a  tender  of  my  services  to  go  home 
with  her,  as  she  lived  in  the  neighbourhood; 
there  was  a  person  that  we  met  on  our  way 
who  I  believe  was  waiting  for  her — I  had 
some  knowledge  of  him  myself :  I  returned 
to  the  house  with  a  troubled  mind.  Lord 
Edward  told  me  he  was  very  ill  with  a  cold, 
and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  it :  I  had  pro- 
cured for  him  whey,  and  put  some  sherry 
•wine  iu  it.  At  this  time  he  appeared 
quite  tranquil,  and  went  up  to  the  room 
intended  for  him — the  back  room  in  the 
attic  story.  In  the  morning  he  came  down 
to  breakfast,  and  appeared  better  than  the 
night  before.  The  friend  that  spoke  to  me 
about  his  coining  came,  I  believe,  about 
eleven  o'clock.  Then  came  out,  for  the 
first  time,  an  account  of  the  rencontre  that 
took  place  the  night  before,  between  lord 
Edward's  party  and  major  Sirr's.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear,  in  my  humble  judgment,  that 
major  Sirr  knew  of  his  removal,  and  the 
direction  he  intended  to  take,  for  his  party 
and  lord  Edward's  came  in  contact  in  a 
place  called  Island-street.  They  there  met, 
and  a  skirmish  took  place,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion lord  Edward  got  off;  however,  one 
of  the  party  was  taken,  but  could  not  be 
identified.  I  found  my  situation  now  very 
painful,  but  nothing  to  what  it  was  after- 
wards. In  the  course  of  the  day  (Satur- 
day, 19th,)  there  was  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
and  I  believe  major  Swan,  major  Sirr,  a 
Mr.  Medlicot,  and  another,  making  a  search 
at  Mr.  Moore's  house,  the  Yellow  Lion,  in 
Thomas-street.  A  friend  came  and  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  me.  I  imme- 


diately mentioned  it  to  lord  Edward,  and  had 
him  conveyed  out  of  the  house,  and  con- 
cealed in  a  valley  on  the  roof  of  the  ware- 
liouses.  While  I  was  doing  this,  Sam. 
Neilson  came,  and  inquired  of  the  girl  if  I 
was  at  home  ?  I  believe  she  said  no.  '  l!id 
him  be  cautious,'  I  think  was  what  she  told 
me  he  said.  I  considered  that  conduct  of  his 
very  ill-timed;  however,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve it  was  well  intended.  On  Saturday 
morning,  the  day  of  the  arrest,  there  came 
a  single  rap  at  the  door  ;  I  opened  it  my- 
self, and  a  woman  with  a  bundle  appeared, 
and  inquired  if  that  was  Mr.  Murphy's?  I 
said  it  was.  She  informed  me  that  she 
came  from  Mrs.  Moore,  and  was  directed 
to  leave  that  bundle  there.  I  knew  not 
what  it  contained,  but  to  my  surprise,  when 
I  opened  it,  I  found  it  to  be  a  uniform  of 
a  very  beautiful  green  colour,  grimped  and 
braided  down  the  front,  with  crimson  or 
rose  colour  cuff's  and  cape  ;  there  were  two 
dresses — one  a  long-skirted  coat,  vest,  and 
pantaloons — the  other  a  short  jacket,  that 
came  round  quite  close,  and  was  braided  in 
front ;  there  was  also  a  pair  of  overalls,  that 
buttoned  from  the  hip  to  the  ancle,  with,  I 
think,  black  Spanish-leather  on  the  sides. 
I  suppose  they  were  intended  for  riding. 
The  bundle  contained  a  cap  of  a  very  fanci- 
ful description,  extremely  attractive,  formed 
exactly  like  a  sugar-loaf — that  part  that 
went  round  the  forehead  green,  the  upper 
part  crimson,  with  a  large  tassel  which  re- 
clined on  one  side  or  other  occasionally 
when  on  the  head. 

"  After  placing  lord  Edward  in  the  valley 
on  the  roof  of  the  warehouse,  I  came  down 
in  a  little  time  and  stood  at  the  gate,  the 
soldiers  still  at  Mr.  Moore's.  I  perceived 
four  persons  walking  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  some  of  them  in  uniform.  1  believe 
yeomen.  I  think  major  Swan  and  captain 
Medlicot  were  of  the  party.  Towards  four 
o'clock  lord  Edward  came  down  to  dinner ; 
everything  was  supposed  to  be  still.  Now 
at  this  time  Sam.  Neilson  came  in  to  see  us. 
Dinner  was  nearly  ready  ;  I  asked  him  to 
stay  and  dine,  which  he  accepted.  Nothing 
particular  occurred,  except  speaking  of  a 
variety  of  subjects  ;  when  Mr.  Neilson,  as 
if  something  struck  him,  immediately  went 
away,  leaving  us  together.  There  was  very 
little  wine  taken  ;  lord  Edward  was  very 
abstemious.  In  a  short  time  I  went  out; 
and  now  the  tragedy  commenced.  I  wished 
to  leave  lord  Edward  to  himself.  I  was 
absent,  I  suppose,  about  an  hour.  I  came 
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into  the  room  where  we  dined,  being  the 
hack  dnuving-room,  lie  was  not  there ;  I 
went  to  the  sleeping-room;  he  was  in  bed. 
It  was  at  this  time  about  seven  o'clock.  I 
asked  him  to  come  down  to  tea.  I  was  not 
in  the  room  three  minutes  when  in  came 
major  Swan,  and  a  person  following  him  in 
a  soldier's  coat." 

The  attempt  to  secure  lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald on  his  way  from  Thomas-street  to 
Moira  house  having  failed,  information  was 
given  to  government  that  he  was  now  to  be 
concealed  in  Murphy's  house,  in  Thomas- 
street,  and  this  information  was  so  exact 
that  it  further  stated  the  existence  of  a 
staircase  communicating  between  lord  Ed- 
ward's bed-chamber  and  the  roof  of  the 
house,  which  in  case  of  surprise  afforded  an 
easy  mode  of  escape  over  the  adjoining 
buildings,  where  a  further  retreat  was  pre- 
pared. The  state  of  society  in  Ireland  at 
this  calamitous  period  was  such,  that  govern- 
ment could  confide  only  in  the  army  and  the 
yeomanry,  and  it  became  necessary  to  intrust 
the  execution  of  all  orders  of  importance  to 
military  officers.  On  the  19th  of  May, 
which  was  only  four  days  before  that  fixed 
for  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  throughout 
the  island,  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant  was 
directed  to  town-majors  Sirr  and  Swan  and 
to  captain  Ryan,  (the  officer  who  had  se- 
cured M'Cabe  in  the  rencontre  in  Watliug- 
street,)  requiring  them  to  proceed  with  eight 
soldiers  to  Thomas-street  in  order  to  arrest 
lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  On  reaching  the 
house,  major  Sirr  and  the  soldiers  remained 
below  to  secure  the  entrance  against  the 
mob  which  was  gathering  outside,  while 
captain  Ryan  and  Major  Swan  ascended  the 
stairs  with  as  much  haste  as  possible,  that 
their  victim  might  not  make  his  escape 
by  the  roof.  Lord  Edward  was  in  bed, 
and  it  appears  by  Murphy's  own  statement 
that  Murphy  was  just  leaving  the  room, 
when  major  Swan  entered  and  told  the 
young  nobleman  that  he  was  his  prisoner. 
Lord  Edward  instantly  jumped  from  his 
bed,  and  aimed  a  blow  with  a  formidable 
dagger  with  which  he  was  armed  at  the 
major,  who  parried  it  with  his  hand  so  that 
the  blade,  after  passing  between  his  fingers, 
glanced  along  his  side,  inflicting  a  superficial 
wound  of  which  he  recovered  in  about  a 
fortnight.  Swan,  thus  wounded,  exclaimed, 
"  Ryan,  Ryan,  I  am  basely  murdered."  Cap- 
tain Ryan  had  been  searching  another  part 
of  the  house,  but  on  hearing  this  excla- 
mation he  immediately  rushed  in,  and  seiz- 


ing lord  Edward,  threw  him  back  on  the  ! 
bed,  where  a  violent  struggle  ensued,  in 
which  captain  Ryan  received  a  fearful  wound 
in  the  stomach.  He  instantly  started  up, 
and  attempted  to  make  use  of  a  sword-cane, 
but  in  vain.  The  struggle  was  now  re- 
newed, and  lasted  for  several  minutes,  in 
the  course  of  which  captain  Ryan,  though 
unarmed,  resolutely  maintained  his  grasp 
upon  his  prisoner,  who  with  desperate 
ferocity  inflicted  wound  after  wound  to  the 
number  of  fourteen.  Thus  brandishing  in 
a  wild  manner  his  formidable  double-edged 
dagger,  and  striking  at  his  opponent,  who, 
when  his  hands  were  disabled  clung  round 
him  with  his  legs,  lord  Edward  endeavoured 
to  make  his  way  to  the  door,  but  he  was 
prevented  by  the  perseverance  with  which 
his  captor  held  him,  until  this  fearful  scene 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of  the 
soldiers.  Major  Sirr  then  stepping  in  at 
the  door,  discharged  a  pistol  at  lord  Edward, 
and  the  ball  entered  his  right  shoulder ; 
but  he  had  become  so  desperate,  that  even 
then  the  soldiers  had  to  cross  their  muskets 
and  force  him  down  to  the  floor,  before  he 
could  be  overpowered  and  secured.  Major 
Sirr  had  him  removed  in  a  sedan  chair  to  the 
castle,  under  a  strong  escort  of  soldiers,  who 
had  been  sent  to  support  the  small  party  at 
first  employed  on  this  duty.  In  the  castle 
every  attention  was  paid  to  his  wound  and 
situation,  but  he  was  afterwards  removed  to 
the  prison  of  Newgate,  and  there  it  was  re- 
presented by  his  friends  that  his  treatment 
was  more  rigorous.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  lord  Edward  resisted  the  dressing  of 
his  wound,  and  that  he  tore  off  the  bandages 
which  were  placed  on  it,  but  there  seems  no 
room  for  doubt  that  it  was  progressing  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  recovery  was  fully 
expected.  But  when  he  heard  that  captain 
Ryan  was  dead,  feeling  that  now  he  was 
involved  in  the  charge  of  murder  as  well  as 
that  of  treason,  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
gradually  into  a  state  of  despondency,  and 
declined  rapidly  in  body  and  mind  till  the 
4th  of  June,  when  he  died.  His  remains  j 
were  privately  interred  at  St.  Werburgh's 
church.  Up  to  the  present  time  an  un- 
fa thomed  mystery  prevails  as  to  the  person 
who  gave  information  of  lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's place  of  concealment,  and  who  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds 
promised  by  the  proclamation. 

Captain  Ryan  was  left  in  a  dreadful  con- 
ditir.i,  his  bowels  protruding  from  the 
wound  in  his  stomach,  and  he  was  carried 
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into  a  neighbouring  house.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant and  the  different  members  of  the 
government  took  the  greatest  interest  in  his 
recovery,  and  the  state  surgeons  were  sent 
to  attend  him ;  but  medical  skill  proved 
unavailing,  and,  after  a  few  days  of  great 
suffering,  he  expired  on  the  .'30th  of  May. 
He  was  buried  on  the  1st  of  June,  at  St. 
Mary's  church,  and  his  remains  were  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  fifteen  hundred  gen- 
tlemen in  uniform,  and  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  the  loyal  inhabitants.* 

A  few  notes  found  in  lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's pocket-book,  combined  with  the 
information  already  obtained,  made  the  gov- 
ernment fully  acquainted  with  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators  as  far  as  they  regarded 
the  capital.  An  insurrection  of  the  united 
Irishmen  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
was  to  take  place  at  the  same  moment,  the 
night  of  the  23rd  of  May,  and  the  signal  was 
to  be  given  by  the  stopping  of  the  mail- 
coaches  from  Dublin.  In  Leinster  the  at- 
tack was  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  ca- 
pital. On  the  night  of  the  23rd  the  camp 
of  Loughlinstown,  the  artillery  at  Chapel- 
izod,  and  the  castle  of  Dublin,  were  to  have 
fallen  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
bels, who  expected  to  be  assisted  in  this 
part  of  the  enterprise  by  the  desertion  of 
considerable  numbers  of  the  military.  One 
hour  was  to  be  allowed  between  seizing  the 
camp  at  Loughlinstown  and  the  artillery  at 
Chapelizod,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  between 
the  completion  of  this  enterprise  and  sur- 
prising the  castle  ;  and  various  divisions  of 
insurgents  were  appointed  to  unite  on  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
enter  the  city  from  different  directions. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  capture  of 
lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  several  other  arrests 
were  made,  among  which  were  those  of  Pa- 
trick Byrne,  the  bookseller,  and  of  the  two 
Sheareses.  It  became  now  necessary  to  make 
every  preparation  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Proper  steps  were  taken  to  secure  all  the 
points  threatened  with  attack,  and  the  guards 
at  the  castle  and  prisons  was  doubled.  These 
precautions  were  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause the  government  was  still  uninformed 

*  The  above  account  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  arrest  of  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  are  taken 
from  a  statement  communicated  to  the  author  of 


of  the  day  fixed  for  the  general  outbreak, 
and  therefore  they  had  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise. On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May 
lord  Castlcreagh,  by  the  desire  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  wrote  to  the  lord  mayor,  to  ac- 
quaint him  that  his  excellency  had  dis- 
covered that  the  disaffected  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin  had  formed  a  plan 
of  possessing  themselves,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  week,  of  the  metropolis,  and  of 
seizing  the  executive  government  and  those 
in  authority  within  the  city.  The  alarm 
consequent  on  this  announcement  was  in- 
creased by  the  frequent  discovery  of  the 
fabrication  of  pikes,  even  at  noon-day.  On 
the  22nd  of  May  lord  Castlereagh  presented 
a  message  from  the  lord  lieutenant  to  the 
house  of  commons,  "  That  his  excellency 
had  received  information  that  the  disaffected 
had  been  daring  enough  to  form  a  plan  for 
the  purpose  of  possessing  themselves,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  week,  of  the  metro- 
polis, of  seizing  the  seat  of  government,  and 
those  in  authority  within  the  city  ;  that  in 
consequence  of  that  information  he  had  di- 
rected every  military  precaution  to  be  taken 
which  seemed  expedient;  that  he  had  made 
full  communication  to  the  magistrates  for 
the  direction  of  their  efforts,  and  that  he 
had  not  a  doubt  but  by  the  measures  which 
would  be  pursued  the  designs  of  the  re- 
bellious would  be  effectually  and  entirely 
crushed."  In  answer  to  this  message  the 
house  of  commons  voted  an  address,  "  to 
assure  his  excellency  that  the  intelligence 
which  it  communicated  filled  them  with  hor- 
ror and  indignation,  whilst  it  raised  in  them 
a  spirit  of  determined  resolution  and  energy. 
That  the}'  relied  on  the  vigilance  and  vigour 
of  his  excellency's  government,  which,  they 
trusted,  would  continue  unabated  until  the 
conspiracy  which  so  fatally  existed  would 
be  utterly  dissolved."  The  speaker  and  all 
the  members  immediately  waited  on  his  ex- 
cellency with  the  address;  and  to  show  their 
zeal,  and  to  increase  the  solemnity  of  the 
proceeding,  they  walked  through  the  streets 
on  foot,  two  and  two,  preceded  by  the 
speaker,  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  house. 

the  present  history  by  captain  Ryan's  son,  Daniel 
Frederick  Ryan,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  and  late  assis- 
tant secretary  at  the  excise  officf 
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HE  loss  of  their  mili- 
tary leader  disconcert- 
ed the  plans  of  the 
conspirators,  though  it 
did  not  put  a  stop  to 
them.  In  fact,  direc- 
tions had  already  been 
sent  round  to  the  com- 
mittees and  leaders  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts, which  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  on  so  short  a  notice  to  countermand, 
and  they  awaited  impatiently  the  signal 
for  rising.  In  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
of  May  the  Irish  government  received 
certain  information  that  the  rebellion  was 
to  break  out  in  Dublin  that  night,  and  that 
large  bodies  of  insurgents  were  collecting  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rathfarnhain  mountains,  not 
more  than  five  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the 
south,  and  beyond  Swords  and  Santry,  on 
the  north,  who  were  to  march  upon  the  ca- 
pital at  night,  and  co-operate  with  the  dis- 
contented in  the  city.  This  intelligence 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the  city 
authorities,  and  to  the  commanders  of  the 
militia  and  volunteer  troops  in  Dublin,  and 
the  whole  capital  was  thrown  into  the  ut- 
most consternation,  which  was  not  lessened 
by  the  knowledge  that  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  numerous  parties  of  coun- 
trymen were  introducing  themselves  into  the 
town  ;  that  suspicious-looking  people  were 
seen  everywhere  prowling  about  the  streets, 
and  that  every  hour  brought  intelligence  of 
some  accidental  discovery  of  arms  or  com- 
bustibles. Dublin  had  to  depend  chiefly  for 
its  defence  on  its  three  or  four  thousand 
yeomanry  and  militia,  for  the  military  in  the 
capital  were  very  few  in  number,  and  it 
was  known  that  the  troops  in  the  camp  at 
Loughlinstown  had  been  corrupted  to  such 
a  degree,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
station  the  body  of  troops  most  distinguish- 
ed for  its  loyalty,  the  city  of  Cork  regiment, 
with  its  two  battalion  guns,  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  Stephen's-green,  to  intercept  any  I 
assistance  that  might  be  brought  from  the 
camp  to  the  rebels.  At  the  same  time  al- 
most all  the  loyal  citizens  capable  of  bearing 
arms  effectively  were  called  out,  and  the 
main  body  were  stationed  in  and  about 
Smithfield,  to  oppose  the  entry  of  the  San- 


try  men.  Mutual  distrust  was  engendered 
by  the  universal  prevalence  of  treason,  and 
it  was  found  that  even  the  lamplighters  of 
the  metropolis  had  been  so  far  seduced  by 
the  rebels  that  they  concealed  themselves, 
and  left  the  lamps  unlighted,  so  that  this 
anxious  night  was  passed,  with  a  few  slight 
exceptions,  in  profound  darkness. 

It  was  all  along  Samuel  Neilson's  favour- 
ite project  to  begin  the  attack  by  obtaining 
possession  of  the  prisons,  and  so  setting  at 
liberty  the  numerous  chiefs  who  had  been 
arrested.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  23rd  Gregg,  the  jailor  of 
Newgate,  who  was  on  the  watch,  observed  a 
man  anxiously  surveying  the  building,  who, 
when  he  saw  that  he  was  observed,  turned 
away,  and  evidently  wished  to  conceal  his 
face.  Gregg  approached  him,  and  discover- 
ed that  it  was  Neilson,  on  which  he  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  and  in  the  struggle  both 
fell  to  the  ground.  Neilson  drew  out  a  pis- 
tol, but  Gregg  succeeded  in  hindering  him 
from  firing  it,  till  two  yeomen  came  up  and 
assisted  in  the  capture.  It  appeared  after- 
wards that  Neilson  had  established  a  line  of 
posts  in  Dublin,  that  bodies  of  armed  men 
were  concealed  in  different  points,  and  were 
openly  assembled  in  the  streets  in  others ; 
and  that  every  arrangement  was  made  for 
the  attack  on  Newgate  and  other  posts,  on 
the  signal  .being  given,  but  the  seizure  of 
the  leader  overthrew  all  his  plans,  and,  after 
waiting  in  vain  for  a  signal,  and  receiving 
no  intelligence  of  their  friends  in  the  coun- 
try, the  insurgents  in  Dublin  gradually  dis- 
persed. It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  insur- 
gent officers  arrested  subsequently,  that 
Neilson  had  held  a  meeting  of  fifteen  col- 
onels of  insurgents  just  before  his  arrest. 

A  slight  circumstance  also  had  disconcert- 
ed the  attack  from  the  south.  At  the  village 
of  Rathfarnhain,  about  three  miles  from 
Dublin,  a  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry  was 
established,  as  a  watch  upon  the  disaffected 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  which  purpose  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  men  mounted  guard 
every  night  and  patrolled  through  the  ad- 
jacent country.  On  the  23rd  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant sent  a  message  to  the  officer  in  com- 
maii'1  at  Rathfarnhain,  informing  him  that 
the  rising  was  to  take  place  thafc  night,  and 
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recommending  him  to  mount  guard  with  the 
whole  troop.  In  the  evening  an  attempt 
was  made  to  decoy  the  usual  patrol,  but 
when  the  whole  troop  rode  up  to  the  spot 
where  the  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  they  were 
so  surprised  that  they  took  to  flight  imme- 
diately. Thus  was  disconcerted,  at  its  first 
commencement,  the  plan  to  cut  off  the  yeo- 
manry at  Ilathfarnham,  and  then  march  into 
Dublin.  A  messenger  from  the  post  at 
Hathf'arnham  carried  into  Dublin  informa- 
tion that  the  peasantry  on  the  south  were  in 
arms,  and  found  on  his  way  that  the  suburbs 
of  the  capital  on  that  side  were  filled  with 
insurgents,  chiefly  pike-men;  and  it  was 
afterwards  stated,  that  a  body  of  rebels, 
armed  with  muskets,  were  stationed  behind 
a  wall  in  New-street,  to  fire  upon  the  Rath- 
farnham  cavalry,  if  they  should  have  effected 
their  escape  from  the  assailants  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  first  attacked. 

The  insurgents  from  the  south  were  to 
have  attacked  the  castle,  while  the  San  try 
men  assailed  the  barracks.  The  latter  had 
assembled  according  to  their  directions,  and 
were  in  possession  of  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  capital,  but  their  advance  was 
stopped  by  a  spirited  attack,  and  by  the  mis- 
givings of  their  leaders,  who  heard  r.o  ex- 
pected signal  from  their  friends  within. 
Lord  Roden,  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons, 
which,  on  account  of  their  fine  horses,  were 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fox- 
hunters,  supported  by  a  party  of  infantry, 
marched  out  of  the  city  towards  Santry,  and 
falling  suddenly  upon  such  of  the  insurgents 
as  had  then  collected  there,  put  them  to 
flight  with  some  loss.  Some  of  the  dragoons 
were  wounded,  and  lord  Roden  himself  was 
bruised  by  a  musket-shot  on  the  helmet. 
This  action  completed  the  discomfiture  of 
the  rebels  as  far  as  regarded  the  attack  upon 
Dublin.  Those  who  were  in  arms  retreated 
to  Kildare  and  Wicklow,  to  take  part  in  the 
much  more  serious  events  which  were  be- 
ginning in  those  districts.  Enough  had  been 
seen  to  show  the  government  that  the  attack 
upon  the  capital  had  failed  entirely  through 
the  seizure  of  the  rebel  chiefs ;  for  their 
plans  were  well  laid,  and  had  the  men  who 
originally  planned  them,  and  who  enjoyed 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  "  union,"  been 
at  their  head  to  direct  the  execution  of 
them,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  might 
have  been  the  result. 

The  morning  of  the  21th  of  May  brought 
relief  to  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  and  it 
was  evident   that  the  capital  was  no  longer 
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in  danger.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  rebels 
slain  in  the  skirmish  at  Santry  were  exposed 
to  public  view,  and  martial  law  having  been 
proclaimed,  those  who  had  been  captured  in 
the  same  affair  were  hanged  from  the  lamp- 
irons,  or  on  the  bridges.  The  same  punish- 
ment awaited  some  of  the  lamplighters  who 
had  failed  in  their  duty  the  preceding  night. 
On  every  side  the  capital  bore  the  physiog- 
nomy of  a  city  under  military  rule.  A  pro- 
clamation of  the  lord  lieutenant  declared 
the  existence  of  the  rebellion,  and  announc- 
ed that  the  commanders  of  his  majesty's 
forces  had  received  orders  to  act  with  the 
utmost  vigour  in  suppressing  it.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  notice  from  the  comman- 
der-in-chief,  lieutenant-general  Lake,  pro-  : 
claiming  martial-law,  and  requiring  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  to  remain  within  their  I 
respective  dwellings  from  nine  o'clock  at 
night  till  five  in  the  morning,  under  pain  of 
punishment.  A  proclamation  of  the  lord 
mayor  followed,  ordering  all  the  citizens 
possessing  arms  to  have  them  immediately 
registered,  under  penalty  of  being  sent  on 
board  his  majesty's  navy  ;  and  ordering  all 
housekeepers  to  place  on  the  outside  of 
their  doors  a  list  of  all  persons  in  their  re- 
spective houses,  distinguishing  such  as  were 
strangers  from  those  who  actually  made  part 
of  their  family,  as  "  a  measure  calculated  for 
the  public  security."  At  the  petty-sessions, 
held  the  same  day,  it  was  directed  that  the 
following  notice  should  be  published : — 
"  By  the  right  honourable  the  lord  mayor, 
recorder,  and  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  at  a  petty  ses- 
sions of  the  peace,  held  at  the  session-house, 
in  and  for  the  county  of  the  said  city,  on 
Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May, 
1798,  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, passed  in  the  26th  year  of  his  present 
majesty's  reign,  entitled  '  An  act  more  effec- 
tually to  suppress  insurrections,  and  pre- 
vent the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.' 
Whereas,  his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  this  kingdom,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council, 
pursuant  to  the  said  act  of  parliament,  has,  by 
proclamation  bearing  date  the  19th  instant, 
declared  the  said  county  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin to  be  in  immediate  danger  of  becoming 
in  a  state  of  disturbance.  Now,  in  pursuance 
of  the  said  act  of  parliament  and  proclama- 
tion, we,  the  undersigned  justices  at  the  said 
petty  session,  do  hereby  notify,  that  that  said 
district  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
luis  been  so  proclaimed,  and  we  do  command 
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and  require  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  keep 
within  their  dwellings  at  all  unseasonable 
times,  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  And  we 
do  hereby  warn  and  caution  them,  that  any 
person  who  shall,  within  the  county  of  the 
said  city,  be  found  in  the  street,  highways, 
fields,  or  elsewhere  out  of  his  dwelling  or 
place  of  abode,  at  any  time  from  one  hour 
after  sunset  until  sun-rise,  will  be  liable, 
under  the  said  act  of  parliament,  to  be  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  two  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  the  said  city,  and 
examined  by  them,  and  unless  such  person 
can  prove  to  their  satisfaction  that  he  was 
out  of  his  house  upon  his  lawful  occasion, 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  an  idle  and  dis- 
orderly person,  and  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  warrant  of  such  justice  on  board  his  ma- 
jesty's navy  ;  and  every  inhabitant  or  inmate 
who  shall,  upon  search,  be  found  absent  from 
his  house  between  the  hours  aforesaid,  will 
be  deemed  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  and 
liable  to  the  same  penalties.  And  all  persons 
found  assembled  witnin  the  said  district  of 
the  county  of  the  city,  in  any  house  in  which 
malt  or  spirituous  liquors  are  sold,  not  being 
inmates  thereof,  or  travellers,  after  the  hour 
of  nine  at  night  and  before  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, shall  be  liable  to  be  deemed  disorderly 
persons,  and  subject  to  the  penalties  above 
set  forth.  Given  under  our  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid." 

All  these  precautions  show  us  the  alarm 
which  prevailed  in  Dublin  at  this  moment. 
"  Martial  law,"  we  are  told  by  sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  "  was  now  proclaimed,  and  the 
courts  of  justice  closed,  except  upon  civil 
subjects.  The  barristers  pleaded  in  their 
uniform,  with  their  side-arms.  One  of  the 
judges  (baron  Medge),  appeared  on  the 
bench  in  the  same  uniform ;  the  names  of 
the  inmates  of  every  house  were  posted  on 
every  door,  fabricated  reports  of  massacres 
and  poisonings  were  daily  propagated,  and 
the  city  assumed  altogether  the  appearance 
of  one  monstrous  barrack." 

Dublin  itself  was  now  to  appearance  clear 
of  rebels,  but  intelligence  arrived  from  every 
side  that  the  rebellion  had  broken  out  in 
the  country  around,  and  that  the  district  to 
the  south  especially  was  overrun  by  troops 
of  insurgents.  A  troop  of  dragoons  was  sent 
out  in  the  direction  of  Rathfarnham,  to  re- 
connoitre, and  meeting  with  a  party  of  yeo- 
manry who  had  been  repulsed  in  an  attack 
on  die  rebels,  they  went  in  pursuit  of  them. 
In  an  encounter  on  the  Ratlicoole  road  one 
or  two  of  their  leaders  were  killed  or  cap- 
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tured,  and  were  brought  back  to  the  capital 
to  be  exhibited  as  trophies  of  this  first  suc- 
cessful action  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
other  parts,  however,  the  insurgents  overran 
the  country  without  hindrance,  and  com- 
mitted many  outrages,  especially  in  the  large 
tract  between  Dublin  and  the  Wicklow 
mountains.  The  houses  of  protestants  were 
plundered  and  burnt,  and  in  many  cases 
their  inmates  were  murdered,  for  among  the 
wild  hordes  who  were  hanging  on  the  skirts 
of  the  metropolis  in  hourly  expectation  of 
being  called  into  it  by  the  successful  con- 
spirators within,  difference  of  religion  was 
the  only  badge  of  party  that  they  could  un- 
derstand. A  numerous  party  of  the  pea- 
santry, armed  in  every  possible  manner, 
took  possession  of  the  little  town  of  Dun- 
boyne,  only  seven  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  May.  They  put  to 
death  the  protestant  inhabitants,  and  plun- 
dered their  houses.  In  several  places,  small 
parties  of  troops  were  surprised,  and  the  sol- 
diers were  generally  killed.  But  more  fre- 
quently in  these  petty  encounters  the  insur- 
gents were  defeated,  and  the  prisoners  taken 
by  the  military  were  carried  into  Dublin  to 
be  hanged,  generally  on  the  bridges.  Some 
threats  were  made  of  attacking  the  camp  at 
Loughlinstown,  and  several  rather  numerous 
bodies  assembled  on  different  points  for  that 
purpose,  but  the  absence  of  any  encouraging 
reports  from  Dublin,  joined  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  assistance  they  would  receive 
from  traitors  in  the  camp,  hindered  them 
from  proceeding  on  so  perilous  an  enter- 
prise. The  town  of  Dunshaughlin,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Dublin,  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  Dunboyne ;  and  the 
more  important  post  of  Rathcoole,  only 
eight  miles  from  Dublin,  narrowly  escaped 
a  similar  visit.  It  was  found  that  a  plot 
existed  among  the  soldiers  who  held  this 
place,  to  betray  it  to  the  rebels,  and  a  re- 
inforcement from  Dublin  was  sent  in  time 
for  its  protection. 

At  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from  the 
capital  the  insurrection  had  assumed  a  more 
serious  character.  The  appointed  signal 
from  Dublin  had  been  made  punctually  on 
the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  May.  The  Bel- 
fast northern  mail  was  stopped  and  burned 
at  Santry,  the  Connaught  or  western  mail 
experienced  the  same  fate  at  Lucan,  and  the 
Cork  or  southern  mail  near  Naas.  This 
latter  town,  which  is  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Dublin,  was 
one  of  the  first  places  in  which  the  rebels 
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made  a  serious  attack  on  an  English   gar- 
rison.    That  of  Naas  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  Armagh  militia,  com- 
manded by   lord  Gosford,   with   two   field- 
pieces,    thirty-five   of  the   ancient   Britons, 
commanded  by  major  Wardell,  twenty-four 
of  the  fourth  horse,  and  sixteen  of  the  North 
Naas  cavalry,  commanded   by  captain  Ne- 
ville.    The  officers  in  command  had  been 
put  on  their  guard  on   the    23rd,  by   two 
anonymous  letters,  informing  them  that  the 
town  would  be  attacked  that  night  by  three 
thousand  men.     In  consequence  of  this  in- 
formation, the    guards    were  doubled,  and 
every  possible  measure   necessary  for  their 
defence  was  adopted.     As  the  garrison  con- 
tinued  unmolested   till  two   o'clock  in  the 
morning   of  the  24th,  many  of  the    officers 
had  gone  to  bed,  thinking  the  information 
they  had  received  was  groundless;  but  about 
half-past   two   o'clock,  a   dragoon   from   an 
outpost   came  in,  with   information   that  a 
very  large  body  of  rebels  was  moving  to- 
wards the  town.     The  drums  immediately 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  men  repaired  to  their 
different  posts.     This  they   had  no  sooner 
done,  than  about  three  thousand  rebels,  who 
had  assembled  at  the  quarries  of  Tipper, 
advanced  rapidly  and  quietly  to   the  town, 
and  entered  it  at  four  different  places,  the 
greater  part  from  the  north,  by  the  Johns- 
town road.     The  latter,  before  they  reached 
the  gaol,  were  encountered  by  a  party  of  the 
Armagh  militia  with  one  piece  of  cannon, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  and 
after  a  desperate  struggle,   were   repulsed. 
Large  parties  of  the  rebels,  who  stole  un- 
noticed into  the  town,  through  the  houses 
and  narrow  lanes,  fought  some  time  in  the 
streets,  and  sustained  a  heavy  fire   from  a 
party  of  the  Armagh  militia,  posted  opposite 
the  barrack,  before  they  gave  way ;  at  last, 
however,    they    fled  precipitately    in  every 
direction,  when   the    cavalry    charged,   and 
killed  a  great  number  of  them  in  the  pursuit. 
Thirty  of  the  rebels  were  killed  in  the  streets; 
and,  from  the  numbers  found  dead  in  baek 
houses  and  in  the  adjacent  fields,  a  few  days 
after,  it  was  imagined  that  no  less  than  three 
hundred  could  have  fallen.     They  dropped 
in  their  flight  a  great  quantity  of  pikes,  and 
other  arms,  of  which  a  great  number  were 
found  in  pits  near   the   town ;    where  also 
three  men  with  green  cockades  were  seized, 
and    immediately    hanged    in    the    public 
streets.     The  rebels  appear  very  generally 
to  have  had  intelligence  with  the  troops,  and 
it  was  stated   that,  on  this  occasion,  one  oi 
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the  Irish  gunners,  who  directed  the  cannon 
at  the  gaol,  purposely  elevated  it  too  much, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  assailants. 

At  the  town  of  Prosperous,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  treason  was  more  suc- 
cessful. A  physician  of  some  distinction, 
and  of  popular  manners,  Dr.  Esmond,  bro- 
ther of  sir  Thomas  Esmond,  of  an  ancient 
Roman  catholic  family  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  had  established  himself  at  this 
town,  and  had  married  there  a  lady  of  for- 
:une.  Dr.  Esmond  had  secretly  entered 
into  the  conspiracy  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  had  adopted  their  principles  with  great 
warmth.  He  had  even  seduced  many  of  the 
men  of  the  Clane  cavalry,  of  which  corps 
be  was  a  lieutenant;  yet  he  professed  in 
pubHc  a  zeal  for  the  established  govern- 
ment. On  Sunday  the  twentieth  of  May, 
captain  Swayne  had  arrived  there  with  a 
detachment  of  the  city  of  Cork  militia, 
and  Dr.  Esmond  met  him  and  joined  with 
apparent  zeal  in  exhorting  the  people  to 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  to  surrender 
their  arms:  when  the  day  of  the  insurrec- 
tion arrived,  further  to  lull  the  suspicion  of 
the  commanding  officer,  two  or  three  pikes 
and  firelocks  were  surrendered.  This 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third 
of  May ;  Father  Higgins,  the  popish 
priest,  and  Dr.  Esmond  informed  captain 
Swayne,  that  the  people  were  repentant,  and 
would  have  brought  in  their  arms,  and 
have  left  them  in  the  streets  during  the 
night,  but  that  they  were  afraid  of  the 
sentinels.  The  same  afternoon  the  doc- 
tor dined  with  captain  Swayne  at  an  inn, 
and  only  left  him  at  a  late  hour  to  proceed 
on  his  treacherous  enterprise. 

Besides  the  Cork  militia  there  was  in 
Prosperous  a  party  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 
consisting  of  a  lieutenant,  a  quarter-master, 
and  twenty  privates.  Twelve  of  them  were 
lodged  in  a  house  opposite  the  barrack,  and 
the  remainder  were  at  single  billets,  except 
a  few  who  slept  over  the  stable,  where  their 
horses  lay.  By  means  of  the  pass-word  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Esmond,  the  rebels  entered 
the  town  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-fourth,  and  the  two  sen- 
tinels were  surprised,  and  killed ;  and  both 
the  barracks  were  assaulted  while  the  sol- 
diers were  asleep.  The  barrack  of  the  Cork 
company,  consisted  of  a  hall,  an  apartment 
on  each  side,  the  same  in  the  next  story, 
and  under-ground  offices.  A  party  of  the 
rebels  rushed  into  captain  Swayne's  apart- 
ment, which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
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murdered  him.     Some    soldiers,  who  slept 
in  the  opposite  apartment,  alarmed  at   the 
noise,  came  forth  with  their  firelocks,  and 
expelled  those  ruffians  from  the  barrack,  after 
having    killed  two  or  three  of  them.     The  | 
house    was  at   that  time   surrounded  by   a 
great    multitude    of    insurgents,    variously  ! 
armed,    and  a  fierce  conflict  ensued,  which  i 
lasted  a  short  time,  the  soldiers  obstinately 
defending    the     barrack.      At    length    the 
assailants    discovered   a  great    quantity    of 
straw   in  the  under-ground  office,  to  which 
they  set  fire  ;  and  to  increase  the  flame  in- 
troduced  some  faggots.     The  soldiers  were 
soon   driven  by  the  smoke   and  flames  into 
the  upper  story  ;  and  when  they  found  this 
also  untenable,  some  of  them  leaped  out  of 
the  windows  ;    but  they  were    received  on 
the  pikes    of    the    assailants,    who    gave    a 
dreadful  yell  as  each  victim  dropped.     At 
last,    the    barrack    being  in   a  general  con- 
flagration, the  soldiers  resolved  to  rush  for- 
ward,   and   fight  their   way  through    their 
assailants ;    but   the   latter   formed   a   half- 
moon  round  the  front  of  the  barrack,  and 
received  them  on  their  pikes,  so  that  few  of 
them  escaped.     Nicholas  Eldon,  the  deputy 
barrack-master,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and   the  families  of  some  of  the  Cork  sol- 
diers, found  a  temporary  asylum  in  one  of 
the  underground  offices,  during  the  scene  of 
carnage.     At  last,  preceded  by  Mrs.  Eldon, 
they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  flames  ; 
when  a  ferocious  ruffian,  ready  to  dispatch 
them  with  his   pike,  exclaimed  "Let    the 
heretics  remain  to  be   burnt."      They  re- 
turned and  continued  to  pray,  till  the  names 
forced   them  out  again.     The  barrack-mas- 
ter's wife  rushed  out  first,  and  dropped  on 
her  knees,  holding  her  three  young   chil- 
dren,  one  of  them  in  her  arms ;  and  they 
were  spared,  at  least,  for  a  while.      At  this 
conjuncture,   expresses   arrived   from  Naas 
and  Clane,  to  inform  the  people  of  Prospe- 
rous  that  their  friends   had  been  repulsed 
at  both   those  places,  and  this  intelligence 
checked  their  fury. 

The  fear  of  provoking  retaliation  is  said 
now  to  have  held  their  hand  in  some  degree 
from  slaughter,  and  some  of  their  chiefs, 
especially  Hugh  M'Evoy,  who  had  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  saving  the  women 
and  children  from  the  barracks,  urged  them 
to  show  moderation.  That  it  was  not  an 
easy  task  to  restrain  them,  is  proved  by  the 
sequel,  as  related  by  the  contemporary  an- 
nalists of  these  events.  An  Englishman, 
named  Brewer,  well  known  for  his  hu- 


manity and  benevolence,  had  embarked  very 
extensively  in  the  cotton    manufacture    at 
Prosperous,  where  he  maintained  numbers 
of  people,  who  had  lived  previously  in  po- 
verty.   Hugh  M'Evoy,  was  one  of  his  work- 
men.    They  carried   Eldon   and  his   family 
to  the  house   of  Mr.  Brewer,    who    seeing 
them  almost  naked,  instantly  supplied  them 
with  some  of  his  own  clothes.     He  had  re- 
nained  alone  at  his  house,  vainly  thinking 
:hat  his  active  benevolence,  and  his  chari- 
:able  disposition,   would  be  his  best  shield 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Prosperous,  whom 
ic  had  fed  and  clothed,  by  employing  them 
"n  useful     industry.        Hugh   M'Evoy    in- 
formed Mr.   Brewer  and   Eldon,   that  they 
lad    been    both    condemned,   and    that   he 
eared  he  could  not  save  them,  but  that  he 
would  exert  himself  in   their  favour.      He 
also  said  when  he  was  leaving  him,   "  Sir,  if 
;hey  ask  you  to  swear,  by  no  means  refuse 
;hem  ;"  and  he  promised  to  comply.  During 
M'Evoy's  absence,  Mr.  Brewer's  house  was 
surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  insurgents, 
who  broke  the  windows,  and  were  bursting 
open  the  door,  when  Mr.  Brewer  ordered  it 
to  be  opened  to  them.     When  the  mob  had 
obtained  admission  into   the  house,    James 
Tobin,  tailor  of  Prosperous,  rushed  into  his 
apartment,  and  made  a  lunge  at  him  with  a 
pike,  so  vehemently,  that  he  perforated   his 
body,  and   turned  the  edge  of  the  weapon 
against  the   wall.      Having  then    drawn    a 
scimitar,  he  cleft  his   skull  from  the  ear  to 
the    forehead,    and   aided   by    one    Patrick 
Farrell,  another  native  of  the  town,  carried 
the  body  to   the  front  door,  when  Andrew 
Farrell,  who  was  leader   of  the  party,  cried 
out  aloud,  "  Behold  the  body  of  a  heretic 
tyrant !"  which  was  repeated   by  the  whole 
party    with    three  cheers.       When    Hugh 
M'Evoy    returned    and   learned  what  had 
occurred,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  you  villains, 
have  you  murdered  the  good  man  who  kept 
us  all  from  starving  ?     If  I  knew  the  man 
that  did  so,  I  would  shoot  him,   though  I 
were  to  lose  my  own  life  by  it."     M'Evoy 
had    great  difficulty    in   saving  the  life  of 
Eldon,  as  Andrew  Farrell  swore  he  would 
kill  him,    and  made  a  stroke  of  a  sabre  at 
him.    Such  were  the  scenes  enacted  on  every 
side  during  the  first  days  of  the  insurrection. 
An   alarm  was  spread    among   the  rebels 
of   Prosperous,  by   an  express    from    their 
;  friends  at  Clane,  who  sent  for  assistance,  as 
they  had  been  beaten  off  in  their  attack  on 
that  place,  and  they  left  their  prisoners  to 
match  out  and  join  their  friends. 
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Clane,  which  was  only  three  miles  from 
Prosperous,  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of 
the  Armagh  militia,  commanded  by  a  captain 
Jephson,  and  a  few  of  the  Clane  yeomanry 
cavalry.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  54th 
of  May,  a  large  body  of  insurgents  entered 
the  town  unperceived,  and  beset  the  houses 
in  which  the  soldiers  were  billeted,  but  the 
latter  managed  to  fight  their  way  out,  and 
succeeded  in  forming  in  rank,  after  the  loss 
of  two  killed  and  five  seriously  wounded. 
They  then  drove  the  rebels  out  of  the  town. 
These  made  another  attempt  to  take  the 
place  by  surprise,  by  sending  in  advance 
some  of  their  men  dressed  in  the  uniform 
and  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  slain  at  Prosperous,  but  they  failed 
again,  although  captain  Jephson  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  It  was  about  three 
o'clock  when  captain  Griffith,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Clane  yeomanry,  received  in- 
telligence by  express  at  his  seat  of  Milicent, 
of  the  attack  on  Clane.  He  hastened  thi- 
ther, and  found  the  little  garrison  pursuing 
the  defeated  insurgents,  and  burning  the 
house  on  the  common  in  which  they  had 
taken  refuge.  They  killed  a  good  many  of 
them,  and  took  six  prisoners,  four  of  whom 
were  captain  Griffith's  tenants.  One  of 
them  was  hanged  at  the  drum-head  in  Clane; 
and  the  other  five  were  hanged  the  same  day 
at  Naas.  On  his  return  to  Clane,  about  five 
in  the  morning,  captain  Griffith  heard  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  garrison  at  Prosperous.  On 
mustering  the  guard,  he  found  his  second 
lieutenant,  a  sergeant  and  seventeen  privates, 
one  of  whom  was  severely  wounded  ;  the 
other  three  had  deserted  with  their  arms, 
and  those  belonging  to  other  yeomen  of  his 
troop.  He  had  hardly  time  to  draw  up  the 
yeomen  and  militia  in  the  street,  when  a 
party  of  rebels,  mounted  on  the  horses  and 
furnished  with  the  arms  and  accoutrements 
of  the  Ancient  Britons,  made  a  charge  into 
the  town ;  but  one  well-directed  volley 
brought  down  six  or  seven  of  them,  and  the 
others  fled  precipitately,  and  took  shelter 
behind  a  strong  party  of  rebel  infantry, 
which  were  approaching  from  Prosperous, 
and  made  a  formidable  appearance,  with  the 
arms,  and  scarlet  coats  and  helmets,  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  soldiers  killed  at 
Prosperous.  As  the  troops  were  not  strong 
enough  to  attack  so  numerous  a  party,  they 
took  post  on  an  elevated  spot  near  the  com- 
mon, where  they  could  not  be  surrounded 
or  out-flanked  ;  and  there  they  waited  the 
attack  of  the  enemy,  who  began  a  smart 
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'  fire  on  them,  but  without  effect,  on  account 
j  of  their  position.  The  troops,  with  their 
fire,  killed  and  wounded  a  considerable 
number,  on  which  the  rebels  fled  in  great 
dismay,  and  were  pursued  by  the  captain 
and  his  sixteen  yeomen,  who  cut  down  many 
of  those  who  were  armed  with  the  helmets 
of  the  Ancient  Britons,  or  the  hats  of  the 
Cork  regiment.  In  their  flight  they  dropped 
a  great  quantity  of  pikes,  pitch-forks,  mus- 
kets, and  sabres. 

It  was  on  the  march  of  this  party  back  to 
Clane,  that  captain  Griffith  received  private 
information  of  the  treason  of  Dr.  Esmond, 
and  that  it  was  he  who  had  commanded  the 
attack  upon  Prosperous ;  and  the  doctoi 
himself,  with  his  hair  dressed  and  in  his  uni- 
form, as  though  he  had  hastened  to  show 
his  loyalty,  joined  them.  When  they  halted 
in  Chine,  captain  Griffith  put  Esmond  undei 
arrest,  and  he  was  subsequently  tried  and 
hanged  at  Dublin. 

Scenes  like  those  described  above  oc- 
curred at  almost  every  military  post  in  the 
districts  to  which  the  insurrection  extended, 
and  the  plan  of  cutting  off  the  soldiery  had 
been  so  generally  and  well-concerted,  that 
nothing  but  the  loss  of  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  and  the  consequent  discourage- 
ment hindered  it  from  being  carried  into 
effect.  The  garrison  of  Ballymore-Eustace 
was  deceived  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
Prosperous,  for  the  commanding  officer  had 
been  so  entirely  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the 
pretended  submission  of  the  peasantry,  who 
brought  in  a  quantity  of  arms  and  obtained 
protections  on  the  23rd,  that  he  sent  away 
three-quarters  of  his  force,  and  was  only 
awakened  from  his  security  by  an  attack  by 
surprise  early  in  the  morning  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  Fortunately  his  soldiers  were  not 
so  much  scattered  in  the  houses,  and  though 
two  or  three  were  surprised  and  murdered, 
the  remainder  assembled  together  and  drove 
away  their  assailants.  They  had  time  to 
break  open  the  jail,  and  set  the  prisoners  at 
liberty.  The  rebels,  repulsed  from  Bally- 
more-Eustace, turned  their  force  against 
Dunlavin  ;  and  the  commanding  officer 
there,  when  he  heard  of  their  approach,  and 
of  their  proceedings  at  Ballymore,  sallied 
out  to  meet  them,  but  found  himself  obliged 
to  return  to  the  shelter  of  the  town.  In  his 
alarm,  he  had  the  political  offenders  taken 
from  the  prison,  and  those  who  were  most 
desperate  or  notorious  were  shot,  that  they 
might  not  be  liberated  to  increase  the  force 
of  the  insurgents. 


CHAPTER  1U. 

THE  INSURRECTION  IN  KILDARE  AND  CARLOW. 


HE  insurrection  was 
now  becoming  centred 
in  Kildare.  The  mass 
of  the  population  of 
this  county  were  bi- 
goted catholics,  and, 
assisted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  name, 
the  united  Irishmen  had  spread  their  prin- 
ciples here  with  great  success.  General 
Dundas,  who  commanded  the  troops  in 
this  district,  was  stationed  at  Kilcullen, 
and  the  army  was  scattered  in  small  divi- 
sions over  the  county.  The  officers  and 
army  throughout  this  part  of  the  country 
had  been  lulled  into  a  false  security  by  the 
apparent  eagerness  with  which  the  disaf- 
fected had  for  several  days  brought  in  pikes, 
and  obtained  protections ;  and  they  were 
taken  by  surprise  when  intelligence  was 
brought  in  on  every  side  of  the  rising  of  the 

e;asantry  during  the  23rd  of  May.  General 
undas  had  skirmishes  with  parties  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and, 
alarmed  by  the  intelligence  he  received 
from  Dublin,  he  was  anxious  to  collect  his 
force  together,  and  be  prepared  to  march 
immediately  to  the  assistance  of  the  capital, 
in  case  of  necessity.  He  accordingly  re- 
called from  Kildare  the  troops  stationed 
there  under  the  command  of  general  Wil- 
ford.  The  messenger  who  carried  general 
Dundas's  orders,  a  private  in  one  of  the 
corps  of  yeomen  cavalry,  was  shot  before 
he  entered  Kildare,  and  survived  only  long 
enough  to  deliver  his  dispatches.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  general  Wilford 
commenced  his  march  to  Kilcullen,  having 
sent  orders  to  captain  Winter,  who  com- 
manded a  detachment  at  Monastereven,  to 
follow  him.  In  passing  through  Kildare, 
captain  Winter  received  the  promise  of  the 
inhabitants  to  defend  their  town,  and  protect 
the  baggage  of  the  army  which  was  left  there. 
Yet  barely  half-an-hour  had  passed  after 
this  officer,  with  the  last  of  the  king's  troops, 
left  Kildare,  when  the  inhabitants  rung  the 
market-bell  as  the  signal  of  insurrection. 
About  two  thousand  rebels,  led  by  a  man 
named  Roger  M'Garry,  marched  into  the 
town,  and  at  once  seized  upon  the  baggage 
of  the  army,  and  the  arms  which  had  been 


surrendered  during  the  preceding  days,  and 
then  they  proceeded  to  the  work  of  plunder 
and  massacre.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
protestant  inhabitants  had  taken  the  alarm 
in  time,  and  fled  to  seek  refuge  in  Naas  or 
Monastereven,  but  all  the  protestant  houses 
were  destroyed.  Such  protestants  as  had 
not  been  able  to  make  their  escape  were 
murdered  with  horrible  atrocity.  Among 
these  was  an  old  soldier,  named  George 
Crawford,  who  lived  at  Kildare  on  his  pen- 
sion, with  his  wife  and  grand-daughter,  the 
latter  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  They 
had  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  when 
they  were  met  by  a  party  of  the  rebels,  who 
offered  to  drive  them  back,  because,  as  they 
said,  they  were  heretics.  One  of  the  ruf- 
fians struck  the  lady  with  a  musket,  while 
another  stabbed  her  in  the  back  with  a  pike. 
Her  husband  attempted  to  save  her,  and  was 
immediately  knocked  down  with  repeated 
blows  of  a  musket.  In  the  scuffle  which 
followed  Mrs.  Crawford  slipped  between  the 
assailants,  and  contrived  to  escape  by  con- 
cealing herself  behind  a  hedge.  Thence  she 
beheld  her  husband  murdered  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner  with  the  pikes  of  the  re- 
bels ;  and  her  grand-daughter  having  thrown 
herself  on  him  to  supplicate  for  mercy,  she 
received  so  many  wounds  in  the  breast, 
head,  ana  other  parts,  that  she  soon  expired. 
Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  neighbour- 
ing ditch.  A  faithful  dog  fought  bravely 
for  his  master,  and  shared  his  fate.  In  plun- 
dering the  house  of  another  protestant  they 
found  a  favourite  dog  which  had  been  ac- 
cidentally left  behind,  and  they  immediately 
hanged  it,  and  fired  several  shots  at  it,  be- 
cause it  was  the  dog  of  a  heretic. 

The  Limerick  mail-coach,  imperfectly 
aware  of  what  had  taken  place,  reached  Kil- 
dare about  eleven  o  clock  at  night,  when  it 
was  stopped  by  the  rebels,  who  shot  the 
foremost  horse,  plundered  the  coach,  and 
proceeded  roughly  to  examine  the  passen- 
gers. One  of  these  was  a  young  officer, 
seventeen  years  of  age,  lieutenant  Gifiard, 
of  the  eighty-second  regiment,  who  was 
proceeding  to  Dublin.  When  he  courage- 
ously confessed  who  he  was,  and  that  he 
was  a  protestant,  they  held  a  consultation 
toce'her,  which  ended  in  proposing  to  him 
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that,  as  they  wanted  officers,  he  should 
swear  to  be  faithful  to  them,  and  take  the 
command  in  the  attack  upon  Monastereven, 
where  they  were  preparing  to  march,  threat- 
ening him  with  instant  death  as  the  only 
alternative.  He  refused  to  listen  to  their 
proposal,  and,  declaring  his  resolution  to 
die  a  loyal  man,  drew  forth  a  hrace  of  pis- 
tols to  defend  himself.  Escaping  from  this 
party  by  his  activity,  he  vaulted  over  a  wall 
six  feet  high,  and  made  for  a  house  where 
he  saw  lights,  and  heard  people  talking.  It 
was,  unfortunately,  the  house  of  George 
Crawford,  and  lieutenant  Giffard  was  en- 
countered instantly  by  the  party  who  had 
murdered  the  old  man  and  his  grand- 
daughter, and  after  a  hard  struggle  he  was 
killed  and  thrown  into  the  same  ditch. 

The  night  was  thus  spent  in  plunder  and 
destruction  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  "  captain"  M'Garry,  at  the  head 
of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
insurgents,  marched  out  to  the  attack  of 
Monastereven.  On  their  way  they  mur- 
dered all  the  protestants  they  met,  and  plun- 
dered and  burnt  their  houses.  Fortunately 
their  victims  were  not  numerous,  for  the 
country  had  been  in  such  a  state  for  some 
time  as  to  force  the  loyal  inhabitants, 
wherever  they  were  able,  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  garrisoned  towns. 

The  force  which  remained  to  defend 
Monastereven  consisted  only  of  a  corps  of 
yeomanry  cavalry  and  another  of  infantry. 
Their  vigilance  had  been  roused  very  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May,  and  be- 
tween  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
one  of  the  videttes  galloped  into  the  town, 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  rebels  were 
advancing.  One  column  was  accordingly 
seen  approaching  by  the  canal,  covering  the 
road  to  a  great  extent ;  these  were  opposed 
by  the  volunteer  infantry,  commanded  by 
lieutenant  Bagot,  on  which  the  rebels  re- 
treated, with  an  intention  of  attacking  the 
town  in  another  quarter.  The  cavalry, 
commanded  by  captain  Haystead,  fell  in 
with  another  body,  whom  they  routed,  after 
killing  many  of  them.  The  third  column 
made  their  way  into  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  where  the  conflict  was  carried  on  with 
great  obstinacy.  The  yeomanry  defended 
their  post  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  at 
length  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  infantry 
compelled  the  assailants  to  fall  back.  The 
cavalry,  taking  advantage  of  their  confusion, 
charged  them,  and  pursuing  the  fugitives, 
killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  them, 
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no  less  than  sixty  dead  bodies  of  insurgents 
being  found  in  the  streets,  while  the  loss  of 
the  military  was  small.  A  priest,  named 
Prendergast,  who  had  compromised  himself 
in  this  affair,  was  hanged  at  Monastereven 
immediately  after  it.  It  was  stated  against 
him,  that  a  clay  or  two  before  the  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  he  called  on  a  protestant  gen- 
tleman in  the  neighbourhood,  for  whom  he 
had  a  particular  regard,  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  very  desirous  of  saving  him  and 
his  wife,  but  that  he  feared  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  so,  unless  they  would  consent 
to  be  christened,  to  confess  to  him,  and  to 
embrace  the  Roman  catholic  religion  ;  that 
on  such  terms  he  would  save  also  his  bro- 
ther, but  that  he  could  not  save  his  wife,  as 
she  was  an  orangewoman  ;  meaning  that  she 
was  the  sister  of  a  man  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  activity  in  the  service  of 
the  government. 

At  no  great  distance  from  Monasterven 
stood  Eagle-hill,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Darragh, 
an  active  magistrate,  who  had  been  shot 
with  two  pistol-balls,  on  his  own  lawn, 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  who  had 
lain  ever  since  in  great  suffering.  In  the 
night  of  the  23rd  of  May  a  party  of  the 
soldiers  from  Monastereven  had  proceeded 
to  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
him  to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  but  they 
found  him  in  too  dangerous  a  condition  to 
be  removed.  It  was  about  three  miles  from 
Eagle-hill  to  Knockawlin-hill,  where  was 
the  principal  camp  of  the  Kildare  insurg- 
ents. From  this  camp,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
a  numerous  body  of  rebels  marched  to  attack 
the  house  at  Eagle-hill.  It  was  defended 
by  Mr.  Dalton,  Mr.  Darragh's  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Bolton,  his  surgeon,  two  other  gen- 
tlemen, two  soldiers,  and  two  servants  ;  the 
whole  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dalton, 
who  fought  with  great  bravery,  the  rest  of 
his  domestics  having  joined  the  rebels.  They 
had  just  time  to  place  the  barricadoes  to 
the  windows,  which  Mr.  Darragh  had  been 
obliged  to  make  use  of  to  defend  his  house 
for  twelve  months  before,  and  to  distribute 
the  ammunition.  As  the  rebels  approached 
the  house  they  raised  a  terrific  yell,  and 
swore  they  would  carry  off  on  their  pikes 
the  heads  of  all  the  inmates.  The  latter 
had  but  two  guns,  three  pistols,  and  two 
swords,  besides  the  soldiers'  muskets,  for 
their  defence.  A  furious  attack  was  made 
on  the  house,  and  many  volleys  were  fired 
into  the  windows  of  the  ground-floor  and 
middle  story,  some  of  the  balls  finding  their 
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way  througli  the  port-holes  into  the  draw- 
ing-room where  Mr.  Darragh  lay,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  with  her  mother,  sister, 
the  maid-servant,  two  men-servants,  and 
two  soldiers.  After  a  short  struggle  the  as- 
sailants were  at  last  beaten  off,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  killed  and  wounded. 
They,  however,  carried  off  their  dead,  ex- 
cept one  who  fell  when  he  was  endeavouring 
to  break  open,  with  his  pike,  a  window  near 
the  hall,  and  who  prored  to  be  a  man  liv- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  experi- 
enced much  kindness  from  Mr.  Darragh's 
familj'. 

At  Kilcullen  the  king's  troops  were  less 
fortunate.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd 
intelligence  came  from  various  quarters, 
leaving  no  doubt  of  the  extensive  character 
of  the  rising.  Towards  evening  general 
Dundas  was  informed,  it  appears  errone- 
ously, that  there  was  a  plan  for  taking  him 
by  surprise.  About  half-past  eight  o'clock 
two  horsemen,  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  fell 
in  with  a  large  body  of  insurgents,  and  gave 
the  alarm.  Still  the  night  wore  away  with- 
out any  attack,  and  at  midnight  it  was  dis- 
covered, by  a  rebel  who  had  been  captured, 
that  they  were  all  gone  to  the  attack  upon 
Naas.  Towards  morning  they  returned  in 
considerable  force,  and  established  them- 
selves at  Old  Kilcullen,  where  three  hun- 
dred of  them  were  strongly  entrenched  in 
the  churchyard,  which  was  defended  on  one 
side  by  a  high  wall,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
quickset-hedge  with  a  dike  before  it. 

Against  this  force  general  Dundas  rashly 
ordered  a  body  of  cavalry  to  advance  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  only  re- 
sult of  which  was  to  show  the  inefficiency 
of  cavalry  against  a  steady  body  of  pike- 
men.  The  troops  had  to  charge  up  a  steep 
road  which  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents, 
and  after  having  made  several  attempts  to 
dislodge  them  with  exemplary  bravery,  they 
were  obliged  at  last  to  desist,  after  having 
lost  their  two  commanders,  captains  Cooke 
and  Erskine,  with  a  great  number  of  men. 
Defeated  in  this  design,  general  Dundas  re- 
tired with  his  little  force  to  the  village  of 
Kilcullen-bridge,  where  he  was  joined  by  a 
party  of  the  Suffolk  fencibles,  under  cap- 
tain Beale.  The  rebels  were  elated  with 
their  victory  at  Old  Kilcullen,  and,  resolved 
to  follow  it  up,  the  main  body  making  a  cir- 
cuit, and  fording  the  Liffey  a  little  below 
Castle-martin,  took  a  position  between  Kil- 
cullen and  Naas,  with  the  design  of  cutting 
off  general  Dundas  in  his  retreat.  Their 


number  had  been  greatly  increased,  and  they 
drew  themselves  up  in  a  regular  line,  three 
deep,  with  three  stands  of  green  colours. 
Dundas  marched  boldly  up  to  them  with  the 
Suffolk  fencibles  in  front,  and  the  cavalry 
behind.  The  rebels  began  the  attack  by 
firing  four  rounds,  accompanied  with  loud 
shouts,  but  the  steady  fire  of  the  fencibles 
soon  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  then  the 
cavalry  charged  in  upon  their  broken  ranks, 
and  made  great  havoc  among  them.  About 
three  hundred  of  the  insurgents  fell  in  this 
affair,  killed  either  in  the  fight  or  in  the 
pursuit. 

General  Dundas's  position  was  still  not  a 
safe  one,  and  after  the  battle  he  determined 
on  abandoning  Kilcullen  altogether,  to  re- 
tire upon  Naas,  and  concentrate  his  forces 
there.  As  soon  as  he  had  departed  the  in- 
surgents rushed  into  the  town,  and  began 
destroying  the  houses  of  the  protestants. 
Most  of  the  latter  had  escaped  with  the 
troops  to  Naas,  but  such  as  from  inability 
or  accident  had  remained  behind  were  put 
to  death  immediately. 

At  the  town  of  Rathangan  the  insurgents 
committed  still  greater  atrocities.  This 
place  was  occupied  only  by  a  company  of  the 
South  Cork  militia,  under  captain  Langton, 
who  was  kept  in  constant  alarm  during  the 
day  of  the  24th,  by  the  frequent  appearance 
of  large  parties  of  rebels.  From  the  tops  of 
their  houses  the  inhabitants  could  trace  by 
the  fires  the  devastation  which  was  going  on 
in  the  country  around ;  and  the  consterna- 
tion was  increased  by  the  number  of  pro- 
testants who  crowded  in  to  escape  the  pikes 
of  the  ravagers.  One  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants was  Mr.  Spencer,  an  active  ma- 
gistrate, but  one  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  generosity  and  humanity  to  all  around 
him,  and  to  whom  the  town  owed  much  of 
its  prosperity.  Captain  Langton  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  join  his  troops  to  those  with 
general  Dundas,  but  he  was  persuaded  by 
Mr.  Spencer  to  remain  at  Rathangan  during 
the  day,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Kil- 
cullen with  an  excuse.  The  alarm  at  Rath- 
angan was  not  lessened  when  this  messenger 
returned,  severely  wounded,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  Kilcullen  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  and  that  the  troops  had  retreat- 
ed from  it.  Captain  Langton  remained  till 
next  day,  and  then,  having  received  pe- 
remptory orders  to  follow  general  Dundas, 
he  marched  off  to  Naas,  taking  the  greater 
part  y(  the  protestant  inhabitants  with  him. 
Mr.  Spencer,  imagining  himself  in  no  dan- 
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ger,  refused  to  leave  Rathangan,  and  some 
of  tlie  protestants  remained  with  him. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rathungan,  deserted 
by  the  small  body  of  military  on  whom 
they  relied  chiefly  for  protection,  watched 
in  arms  during  the  night  of  Friday  the 
twenty-fifth,  but  no  enemy  appeared  till 
early  on  the  Saturday  morning,  when  the 
rebels  in  great  numbers  and  variously  armed, 
took  possession  of  the  town.  Mr.  Spencer, 
who  was  agent  to  the  duke  of  Leinster,  the 
most  popular  of  the  Irish  peers,  was  deserv- 
edly esteemed  and  respected  by  the  whole 
county,  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  the 
attachment  of  his  neighbours,  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  take  any  extra- 
ordinary measures  of  security.  He  remained 
peaceably  at  his  house,  with  his  wife  and 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to 
the  honourable  and  reverend  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
son  of  lord  Harburton,  who  also  remained 
with  his  father-in-law.  The  family  were  at 
breakfast,  when  a  band  of  infuriated  ruffians 
entered  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Spencer  rose  from  table,  went  to  the  hall 
door,  and  kindly  asked  them  what  he  could 
do  for  them,  pretending  to  suppose  that  they 
came  to  require  his  services  as  a  magistrate. 
They  instantly  seized  him,  saying  that  they 
were  now  come  to  do  for  him,  threw  him 
down  upon  the  steps  of  the  door,  and  sawed 
off  his  head  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  They  then 
went  into  the  parlour,  laid  the  head  upon 
the  breakfast  table,  helped  themselves  to 
what  they  pleased  in  the  house,  and  going 
away,  took  the  head  and  kicked  it  like  a 
football  about  the  lawn  till  it  was  torn  and 
broken  to  pieces.  Mr.  Spencer  was  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age;  he  had  almost 
entirely  built  the  town  of  Rathangan,  and 
had  rendered  it  and  its  neighbourhood  more 
wealthy  and  independent  than  any  other 
district  of  the  county.  It  was  observed  that 
several  of  those  most  active  in  this  outrage 
were  persons  indebted  to  him  and  his  family 
for  continual  acts  of  kindness. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  the  captain  of  a  corps  of 
yeomanry,  the  greater  part  of  which,  being 
catholics,  had  joined  the  rebels  as  soon  as 
the  insurrection  in  this  part  broke  out.  His 
first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Moore,  was  an  English 
gentleman  who  had  retired  to  live  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
rebels,  he  had  collected  about  fifteen  of 
the  yeomen  infantry,  with  some  others  who 
were  protestants  like  themselves,  and  posted 
them  in  the  house  of  a  quaker  named  Nealc, 
which  was  the  most  defensible  house  in  the 
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village.  When  summoned,  these  men  re- 
fused to  give  up  their  arms  or  surrender. 
The  insurgents  then  assured  them  that  they 
should  receive  no  injury,  if  they  would  sur- 
render, and  Mrs.  Spencer  and  some  of  the 
ladies  of  the  place,  who  were  in  the  power 
of  the  assailants,  were  brought  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  and,  with  the  assurance  that 
no  harm  should  be  done  to  them,  they  fell 
on  their  knees  and  urged  them  with  tears  to 
accept  the  terms  that  were  offered.  Thus 
pressed,  the  protestants  in  the  house  yielded, 
and  gave  up  their  arms ;  but  the  rebels  had 
no  sooner  gained  possession  of  them,  than 
they  dragged  the  protestants  one  by  one 
into  the  street,  and  butchered  them  with 
savage  exultation.  Other  protestants  in  the 
village  were  murdered  with  circumstances 
of  great  atrocity.  A  woman — for  the  women 
were  particularly  active  in  these  sanguinary 
scenes — urged  them  to  kill  a  physician  named 
Bagot,  an  aged  and  infirm  gentleman,  who 
was  well-known  for  his  charity  to  the  poor. 
One  of  the  rebels  said,  "  No,  he  is  a  good 
man;"  on  which  the  woman  replied,  "You 
should  get  rid  of  him,  for  his  children  sing, 
Croppies  lie  down."  He  was  however  saved, 
because  it  was  decided  that  he  might  be 
useful  in  dressing  their  wounds,  and  he  was 
only  compelled  to  wear  a  green  wreath  in 
his  hat.  Among  other  victims  of  their  fe- 
rocity was  a  quiet  inoffensive  man  named 
Michael  Shenstone,  whose  only  crime  was 
being  a  protestant.  They  dragged  him  from 
his  house  into  the  street,  where  in  a  moment 
he  received  eighteen  stabs  of  pikes.  As  he 
still  showed  some  signs  of  life,  a  woman 
named  Farrel,  who  was  infamous  for  her 
activity  in  these  sanguinary  proceedings,  re- 
proached her  comrades  with  not  knowing 
how  to  kill  orangemcn.  A  ruffian  at  once 
stepped  forward,  and  firing  a  pistol  close  to 
Shenstone's  head,  the  ball  entered  near  the 
ear,  and  came  out  under  the  eye,  fracturing 
the  cheek  bone  in  a  shocking  manner.  Some 
hours  afterwards  he  was  put  into  a  cart  with 
the  bodies  of  seventeen  other  protestants, 
and  driven  to  the  churchyard,  but  an 
alarm  hindered  the  burial,  and  Shenstone  re- 
mained all  night  in  the  cart  among  the  dead. 
Next  morning  his  wife  obtained  possession 
of  the  body,  and  observing  some  signs  of  re- 
maining life,  she  procured  assistance,  and 
after  long  and  severe  suffering,  he  eventually 
recovered. 

The  rebels  continued  in  possession  of 
Rathangan  till  Monday,  the  28th,  when 
lieutenant-colonel  Malone  marched  against 
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them  with  a  detachment  of  the  seventh 
regiment  of  dragoon  guards,  and  some 
yeomanry  cavalry  from  Tullamore.  Before 
they  reached  the  village,  colonel  Malone 
divided  his  force  into  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  was  sent  round  by  a  circuitous  road, 
so  that  they  might  attack  the  place  at  once 
from  both  sides.  The  rebels  kept  close  in 
their  houses,  so  that  when  the  division  which 
marched  direct  into  the  place  passed  through, 
they  met  with  no  molestation,  and  saw  no 
signs  of  resistance.  Having  rejoined  their 
comrades  on  the  other  side,  they  returned 
in  a  close  body  ;  but  just  in  the  midst  of  the 
village  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  was 
opened  upon  them  from  every  window 
around,  which  killed  three  men  and  wounded 
eleven  more  or  less  severely,  and  killed  six 
horses  and  wounded  twelve.  Colonel  Ma- 
lone,  whose  horse  was  shot  under  him,  was 
made  a  prisoner.  One  of  the  rebels  was 
observed  stabbing  a  dead  horse  repeatedly 
with  a  bayonet,  and  at  each  blow  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Take  that,  protestant." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  city 
of  Cork  militia,  commanded  by  colonel 
Longfield,  arrived,  with  a  detachment  of 
dragoons  and  two  field-pieces,  upon  which 
the  rebels  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
Fifty  or  sixty  were  killed  in  the  pursuit, 
and  several  who  were  captured  were  imme- 
diately hanged. 

The  most  disastrous  engagement  to  the 
rebels  which  occurred  to  the  south  of  Dub- 
lin, at  the  commencement  of  the  insur- 
rection, was  the  attack  upon  Carlow.  The 
mail-coach  from  Dublin  always  reached 
Carlow  in  the  morning  about  eight  o'clock  ; 
and  as  its  not  arriving  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  24th  of  May,  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  rising  there  and  in  its  vicinity,  the 
rebels  did  not  make  their  intended  attack 
on  that  town  till  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth.  About  two  o'clock  on  that  morning 
they  assembled  in  great  force,  mostly  from 
Grange,  Hacketstown,  Tullow,  Leighlin, 
and  that  part  of  the  country  between  Rath- 
villy  and  Borris,  headed  by  one  Roche,  a 
farmer.  They  gave  a  most  dreadful  yell  as 
soon  as  they  entered  the  town,  where  they 
were  joined  by  most  of  the  lower  class  of 
the  popish  inhabitants,  and  numbers  of  the 
people  who  had  been  secretly  coming  into 
it  the  whole  of  the  preceding  clay  and  night. 
They  marched,  in  number  about  two  thou- 
sand, through  Tullow-street,  till  they  arrived 
at  the  potato-market,  where  their  progress 
was  interrupted  by  two  sentinels  posted  at 
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the  collector's  door,  and  a  loyal  protestant 
who  joined  them  ;  and  they,  by  a  constant 
and  well-directed  fire  defeated  their  design 
of  uniting  with  the  Queen's  county  rebels, 
who  were  to  have  met  them  at  Graigue- 
iridge,  and  drove  them  across  the  potato- 
narket  towards  the  gaol,  where  two  sentinels, 
with  equal  spirit,  checked  them  in  their 
career,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  through 
Bridewell-lane  towards  the  court-house, 
where  having  received  a  few  shots  from  the 
:iouse  of  a  loyal  protestant,  they  cried  out 
that  they  were  surrounded  by  the  soldiers, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  in  the  greatest 
consternation,  endeavoured  to  retreat  by  the 
road  through  which  they  had  at  first  ad- 
vanced ;  but  fearing  to  meet  the  army  in 
that  direction,  numbers  of  them  retired  into 
the  houses  in  Tullow-street,  which  it  is 
believed  were  inhabited  by  their  associates  ; 
for  when  the  soldiers  set  fire  to  them,  to 
make  the  rebels  bolt,  there  was  not  a  woman 
or  child  in  any  of  them.  Some  rushed  out 
through  the  flames,  and  were  shot  or 
bayoneted ;  others  remained  in  the  houses 
till  they  were  consumed.  The  others 
who  had  taken  different  routes,  were  shot 
by  the  loyal  inhabitants  from  their  win- 
dows ;  and  such  of  them  as  escaped,  were 
pursued  and  killed  by  the  soldiers  and  yeo- 
manry; so  that  the  streets,  and  the  roads, 
and  fields  contiguous  to  the  town,  were 
strewed  with  dead  bodies.  That  evening 
and  all  next  day,  nineteen  carts  were 
constantly  employed  in  conveying  the  dead 
bodies  to  the  other  side  of  Graigue- 
bridge,  where  four  hundred  and  seventeen 
bodies  were  buried  in  three  gravel-pits,  and 
covered  with  quick  lime.  On  the  whole,  it 
was  believed,  that  no  less  than  six  hundred 
of  the  unfortunate  wretches  perished,  inclu- 
ding those  who  were  consumed  in  the 
houses,  and  those  who  fell  in  the  roads  and 
fields,  and  were  secretly  interred  by  their 
friends. 

The  Queen's  county  rebels  were  to  have 
met  and  joined  those  of  the  county  of  Car- 
low,  at  Graigue-bridge,  but  having  heard 
that  there  were  two  pieces  of  cannon  posted 
there,  they  changed  their  route,  and  headed 
by  one  Redmond,  and  one  Brennan,  who 
had  been  a  yeoman,  they  burned  some  pro- 
testant houses  in  the  village  of  Ballyck- 
moiler,  and  attacked  the  house  of  the 
reverend  John  Whitty,  a  protestant  cler- 
gyman, near  Aries,  about  five  miles  from 
Carlow ;  but  it  was  bravely  defended  by 
himself  and  eleven  protestants,  who  kept  up 
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a  constant  fire,  killed  twenty-one  rebels,  and 
baffled  all  their  attempts  to  storm  or  burn  it. 
The  conflict  continued  from  three  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  when  Mr.  Whitty's 
ammunition  being  nearly  expended,  he  sent 
two  of  his  party  to  a  neighbour  to  borrow 
more,  but  they  were  surrounded  and  over- 
powered after  a  gallant  defence.  The  corpse 
of  one  of  them,  whom  they  killed,  was  man- 
gled in  a  barbarous  manner. 

Treachery  was  active  again  in  this  attack 
upon  Carlow.  One  Heydon,  a  yeoman  of 
sir  Charles  Burton's  troop,  had  led  the  re- 
bels into  the  town,  and  was  considered  as 
their  leader.  When  he  saw  that  their  de- 
feat was  inevitable  he  changed  sides,  took 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  yeomanry,  and 
joined  in  slaughtering  his  late  companions. 
But  his  conduct  had  been  observed,  and  suf- 
ficient evidence  appearing  against  him,  he 
was  tried  immediately  after  the  battle,  and 
executed.  Among  the  victims  of  martial 
law  on  this  occasion  there  were  none  whose 
fate  deserved  so  much  commiseration  as  that 
of  sir  Edward  Crosbie.  Sir  Edward's  seat 
was  Viewmount,  near  Carlow,  where  the 
rebels  assembled  before  marching  against 
the  town.  His  steward  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  insurrection,  and  fled  after  the  defeat 
of  the  rebels  on  this  occasion  ;  his  servants 
and  labourers  were  engaged  in  it,  and  they 
attempted  to  force  him  to  be  their  leader, 
but  this  he  refused,  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  expostulated  with  them  on 
their  conduct.  But  it  appears  that  sir  Ed- 
ward had  the  reputation  of  being  a  warm 
advocate  of  republican  principles,  and  he 
was  known  to  be  opposed  to  ministers.  He 
was  arrested  and  brought  into  Carlow,  and 
there  tried  before  a  court-martial,  at  which 
some  of  the  insurgents,  to  save  their  own 
lives,  swore  that  he  had  been  concerned  in 
arranging  the  attack  upon  the  town.  Wit- 
nesses who  could  have  cleared  him  are  said 
to  have  been  kept  away  by  those  who  wished 
him  to  be  sacrificed,  and  after  a  hurried 
trial  and  sentence,  sir  Edward  was  hanged. 

Scenes  like  those  above-described  were 
taking  place  in  every  part  of  the  counties 
that  were  in  insurrection.  Mr.  Rawson,  of 
Glassealy,  near  A  thy,  had  raised  a  troop  of 
yeomanry  for  the  defence  of  that  district, 
and  the  rather  numerous  protestant  families 
who  occupied  especially  the  parish  of  Nar- 
raghmore.  On  the  24th  of  May  an  express 
arrived  from  Dunlavan  to  general  Campbell, 
who  commanded  in  this  part,  and  intelli- 
gence was  brought  to  captain  Rawson,  in- 
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forming  them  of  the  extent  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. At  the  request  of  the  protestant  in- 
habitants of  Narraghmore,  the  general  sent 
an  express  to  Dunlavan,  with  directions 
how  they  were  to  proceed  in  self-defence ; 
and  captain  Rawson  sent  another  to  Nar- 
raghmore, with  orders  to  the  loyalists  to 
fall  back  on  Glassealy,  with  an  assurance 
that  a  party  would  soon  go  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  but  both  the  messengers  were  mur- 
dered by  the  way,  and  such  of  the  unfortu- 
nate protestants  of  Narraghmore  as  could 
not  effect  their  escape  remained  in  the  vil- 
lage without  any  assistance.  General  Camp- 
bell sent  a  detachment  of  the  Suffolk  fen- 
cibles,  under  the  command  of  major  Mon- 
tresor,  by  Glassealy,  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Narraghmore  loyalists,  whilst  he  went 
with  another  towards  Mullaghmast-hill. 
Early  in  the  day  James  Murphy,  of  the 
water-works,  as  principal  in  command,  with 
a  number  of  rebel  captains,  had  collected 
the  whole  country,  man,  woman,  and  child; 
in  short,  every  one  capable  of  bearing  a 
pike,  and  they,  with  their  united  force,  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  village  of  Narraghmore. 
Nine  loyalists,  who  retired  into  the  court- 
house, successfully  resisted  them  for  two 
hours,  and  at  last  beat  them  off.  But  one 
John  JefFeries,  the  permanent  yeomanry 
sergeant  of  the  Narraghmore  corps,  having 
a  house  with  much  property,  which  he 
wished  to  defend,  imprudently  led  his  little 
party  into  it.  The  routed  rebels  were  met 
by  Daniel  Walsh,  a  yeoman  who  had  de- 
serted that  corps,  and  was  afterwards  hang- 
ed, and  they  were  by  him  rallied  and  brought 
back  to  the  attack.  Jefferies'  house  was  set 
on  fire,  upon  which  its  defenders  parleyed, 
and  the  rebels  promised  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared  if  they  would  surrender 
their  arms,  but  the  instant  they  came  forth 
the  pikemen  fell  upon  them,  and  proceeded 
to  massacre  them.  No  less  than  six  were 
stabbing  together  at  Thomas  Young,  but 
the  clashing  of  their  pikes,  and  the  con- 
fusion which  arose  from  their  eagerness  to 
shed  his  blood,  having  suspended  his  fate 
for  a  moment,  Fitzpatrick,  one  of  the  de- 
serters of  the  Narraghmore  corps,  cried  out 
to  the  pikemen  to  clear  his  way,  and  he 
instantly  blew  out  the  brains  of  his  fellow- 
soldier  with  the  musket  which  he  had  re- 
ceived to  serve  the  king.  He  then  seized  a 
pike,  and  transfixed  the  body  to  the  ground, 
crying  out,  "  That  is  the  way  to  kill  a 
heretic !  "  Thomas  Alcock  and  Moses  Bor- 
roughs,  the  latter  an  old  man  of  eighty 
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years  of  age,  whose  venerable  locks  should 
have  protected   him,  were  next  inhumanly 
butchered.     The  other  six  were  reserved  to 
be  hanged  in  the  adjoining  wood  of  Nar- 
raghmore.    The  rebels  then  set  fire  to  every 
protestant's  house  in  the  town,  in  which  the 
women  were  particularly  active.     On  their 
retiring,  the  mangled  body  of  poor  old  Bor- 
roughs  was  seen  by  Fitzpatrick,  who  thrust 
a  pike  into  it,  and  pitched  it  into  a  dyke  of 
water,  exclaiming,  "  Fogh  !   I  smell  a  pro- 
testant  carrion!"     This  man  was  captured 
by   the  Athy    loyalists,    tried   by   a   court- 
martial,  and  executed  on  the  spot  where  he 
had    committed    some    of    his    enormities. 
Lieutenant  Eadie,  of  the   Tyrone  militia, 
who  had  been  stationed  for  some  months  at 
Ballitore,  was  ordered,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  May,  to  join  his  company  at  Cal- 
verstown.     Having  proceeded  with  twenty- 
three  privates,  by  Narraghinore,  he  arrived 
too  late  to  save  this  village.    As  he  approach- 
ed it  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  insurgents 
exulting  over  their  victims,  as  they  carried 
them  off  for   execution.     He   immediately 
placed  his  men  behind  a  low  wall,  and  when 
they  came  within  thirty  yards  gave  them  a 
volley,  which  killed  many  of  them.     They 
fled  precipitately,  and  left  their  prisoners, 
except  Jefferies  and  William  Ashe,  behind 
them.     Thy  were  rallied  and  brought  back 
to  the  fight  by  a  heroine,  whose  spirit  and 
animation  so  far  encouraged  them  that  they 
returned  to  the  attack.     In   their  turn  the 
rebels    attacked    lieutenant    Eadie's    little 
party  for  many  hours ;  but  he  kept  on  the 
defensive,    until    at   length    he    completely 
routed  his  assailants,  taking  the  heroine  pri- 
soner.    She  was  stripped  of  her  riding-coat 
and  cap,  after  which  lieutenant  Eadie  gave 
her  her  liberty.     The  rebels,  after  their  de- 
feat,   retreated    to    Ballitore,    where    they 
gained  a  reinforcement,  it  was  said,  of  some 
thousands,   and  attributing   their   want   of 
success  to   irreligion,   they    formed   in  the 
street,  knelt   down,  and  compelled  Cullen, 
the  parish-priest,  to  give  them  his  blessing. 
Then,    under    the    command    of    Redmond 
Murphy   and   Malachy    Delany,   two   rebel 
leaders,  they  broke  into  a  house  where  lieu- 
tenant Yates,  the  son  of  a  respectable  ma- 
gistrate of  the  neighbourhood,  was  prisoner, 
butchered  him  in  a  most  barbarous  manner 
and   threw   his  body  into  the  street,  to  be 
devoured  by  the  pigs.    They  then  murderec 
a   poor   travelling   soldier  who  had  sought 
protection  in  one  of  the  houses  of  Ballitore 
and  they  put  to  death  some  soldiers  of  the 


Suffolk  fencibles  who  lay  sick  there,  hang- 
ng  several  of  them  out  of  their  windows. 
They  took  prisoners  two  ladies,  wives  of 
.he  Suffolk  officers,  «nd  lodged  them  in 
he  house  of  Abraham  Shackleton,  of  Balli- 
:ore,  under  a  guard  of  rebels.  They  then 
>roceeded  to  murder  Jefferies  and  Ashe,  but 
he  priest,  Cullen,  saved  and  concealed  them 
ill  they  made  their  escape  to  Athy. 

The  insurgents  in  Ballitore,  who  had  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
now  learnt  from  their  scouts  that  lieutenant 
Eadie  had  missed  the  road  to  Calverstown, 
and  they  pursued  him.  Meanwhile  major 
VIontresor  had  proceeded  with  his  detach- 
nent  to  Glassealy,  where  a  party  of  rebels 
"rom  Fonstown,  under  the  command  of 
Paddy  Dowling  and  Terry  Toole,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  burn  the  mansion-house  there, 
Bed  at  his  approach.  The  major  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  village  of  Narraghinore,  but 
too  late  to  do  any  essential  service  there, 
as  no  human  being  was  found  except  the 
mangled  victims  of  the  fury  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  every  protestant  house  was  des- 
troyed or  burnt.  The  major  then  marched 
to  the  place  of  his  destination  Redgrasshill, 
while  captain  Rudd  with  thirty  men  flanked 
him  through  the  woods  of  Narraghmore, 
and  having  been  joined  by  lieutenant  Eadie, 
they  followed  the  route  which  major  Mon- 
tresor  had  taken.  At  the  end  of  the  bog 
road  near  the  turnpike  they  were  attacked 
and  surrounded  by  the  three  thousand  re- 
bels from  Narraghmore,  on  whom  they  kept 
up  a  brisk  fire  for  near  half-an-hour,  which 
brought  the  major  and  his  party  to  their 
assistance.  The  rebels  having  perceived  his 
approach,  placed  a  number  of  wool-packs 
on  carts,  which  happened  accidentally  to  be 
passing  by,  and  some  of  their  marksmen 
concealed  behind  them  fired  and  killed  seven 
of  the  Suffolk  fencibles,  and  then  retreated 
to  their  main  body.  But  the  major  pur- 
sued, and  attacked  them  with  such  effect, 
that  in  a  short  time  two  hundred  lay  dead, 
and  as  many  more  were  wounded.  In  those 
different  conflicts,  and  in  the  scenes  of  car- 
nage, conflagration,  and  plunder,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  that  day,  sixty  yeomen 
of  the  Narraghmore  corps  in  their  uniforms 
fought  with  the  rebels ;  for  which,  eighteen 
of  them  were  subsequently  shot,  several 
were  hanged,  some  fled  the  country,  and 
others  came  in  under  the  proclamation 
offering  pardon  to  repentant  rebels,  and 
received  protections. 

The  main  object  of  the  rebels  in  that  Dart 
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of  the  county  of  Kildare  was  to  join  those 
of  the  Queen's  county  and  the  county  of 
Carlovv  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  different 
defeats,  they  collected  a  party  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred,  and  were  proceeding  to 
accomplish  their  original  plan,  when,  in 
passing  through  Castledermot  to  Carlow, 
they  were  attacked  by  captain  Mince,  with 
a  small  party  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  foot. 
They  were  thus  quickly  routed,  and  several 
of  them  were  killed,  and  sir  Richard  Butler, 
who  went  with  his  troop  of  yeomen  cavalry 
to  the  assistance  of  captain  Mince,  pursued 
them  and  took  many  prisoners,  of  whom 
two  were  hanged. 

General  Campbell,  having  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  rebels  were  in  great  force 
in  Ballitore,   that  they  had  taken  many  pri- 
soners, and   that   they  obstructed    the    ap- 
proaches, not  only  to  Athy,  but  even  the 
great  Munster  road  to  the  metropolis,  by 
felling  large  trees    across   them,   formed  a 
plan  for  dislodging  them,  and  ordered  the 
troops  from  Carlow  and  Baltinglass  to  march 
to  one  side  of  the  town,  while  he  approached 
on   the  other.     At  twelve    o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  he  marched  from  Athy 
with  his  whole  force,  except  a  few  yeomen 
under  the  command  of  captain  Rawson,  who 
were  left  in  charge  of  the  town,  but  the  per- 
son who  undertook  toguide  his  party  mistook 
the  road  and  led  him  by  the  woods  of  Nar- 
raghmore,  through  which  he  sent  a  flanking 
party.     As   they  passed    by  the    mansion- 
house  of  Narraghmore  some  of  the  rebels 
fired  at  the  troops  from  it ;  on  which  general 
Campbell  ordered   it  to   be  attacked   with 
cannon.    After  some  discharges  of  the  artil- 
lery it  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  fellows  who 
had  fired  at  the  troops  were  killed  in  the 
woods,  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  make 
their  escape.     Atrocities  were  acted  on  all 
sides.    When  the  general  entered  Ballitore, 
he  found  it  deserted  by  every  male  inhabi- 
tant, except  a  surgeon,  named  Francis  John- 
son.  Some  of  the  Tyrone  regiment  declared 
they  had  repeatedly  seen  this  man  command- 
ing the  rebels,  and  one  of  them,  without 
further  parley,   stabbed  him  in  the  breast 
with  a  bayonet,  and  he  fell.    He  rose  again 
laid  his  hand  on  his  wound,  and  strongly 
and  with  many  oaths  asserted  his  innocence  ; 
but  several  of  the  soldiers  cried  out,   thai 
they  had  frequently  seen  him  at  the  head  oi 
the  rebels,  and  an  opening  being  made,  five 
of    the    Suffolk    fencibles    presented    then 
muskets  at  him,  and  he  fell  pierced  with  as 
many  balls.      When  general  Campbell   en- 
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ered  the  village,  he  liberated  colonel  Wol- 
ey  and  his  lady,  two  wives  of  the  Suffolk 
officers,  and  others,  who  had  been  detained 
here  prisoners  by  the  rebels. 

Finding  that  they  were  everywhere  un- 
uccessful,  the  insurgents  now  sent  a  depu- 
ation  to  general  Campbell,  offering  to  sur- 
•ender  their  arms,  and  about  three  hundred 
gave  up  pikes  and  other  arms  at  Ballindrum, 
lear  the  moat  of  Ardscull,  and  great  num- 
>ers  besides  went  to  Athy,  and  obtained 
>rotections.  In  about  ten  days  general 
3undas  thought  it  necessary  to  order  the 
garrison  at  Athy  to  march  to  Kilcullen  to 
•einforce  him  there,  and  the  town  was  eva- 
cuated by  the  military,  the  yeomen,  and  all 
the  protestants,  the  latter  well  knowing  that 
they  would  be  massacred  without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  former.  When  they  had 
narched  about  ten  miles  they  received  an 
order  that  the  yeomanry  should  return  to 
defend  the  town,  which  gave  the  greatest 
oy  to  the  loyalists,  as  all  their  property 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  their  absence. 
They  arrived  there  about  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  and  concluded  that  the  rebels  were 
in  possession  of  it ;  but  though  they  had 
seen  waiting  to  attack  it  some  nights  before, 
:hey  were  afraid  to  enter,  suspecting  that  its 
vacuation  was  a  feint,  and  that  the  general 
meant  to  have  attacked  them  as  soon  as  they 
had  got  possession  of  it.  The  next  evening 
they  approached  it  in  great  force,  but  find- 
ing the  yeomen  ready  to  receive  them  they 
fled  from  a  small  patrol  who  had  been  sent 
to  reconnoitre.  From  this  period  the  coun- 
try round  Athy  became  tolerably  tranquil, 
and  no  body  of  rebels  appeared  in  force ; 
but  still  it  was  not  safe  for  a  protestant  to 
appear  even  in  the  roads  alone. 

These  frequent  successes  of  the  king's 
troops  and  the  loyal  yeomanry  discouraged 
the  insurgents  to  such  a  degree  that  in  many 
parts  they  became  now  anxious  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  rebellion  by  returning 
to  their  duty  and  allegiance.  On  the 
28th  of  May,  a  rebel  chief  named  Perkins, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men 
encamped  on  Knockawlin-hill,  on  the  border 
of  thecurragh  of  Kildare,  sent  a  message  to 
general  Dundas,  stating  that  his  men  were 
ready  to  surrender  their  arms,  provided  they 
were  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  their 
homes,  and  that  a  brother  of  Perkins 
should  be  released  from  Naas  jail.  Dundas 
consulted  with  general  Lake,  and  the  offer 
of  the  insurgents  was  accepted,  upon 
which  they  dispersed  with  every  appear- 
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ance    of  joy,    after    surrendering    thirteen 
cart-loads  of  arms. 

Other  parties  showed  an  inclination  to 
follow  this  example,  although  in  one  or  two 
instances  these  offers  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels  were  treacherous.  On  the  day  after 
the  surrender  at  Knockavvlin,  a  party  of 
rebels,  encamped  at  Timahoe,  sent  their 
delegate  father  Murphy,  a  priest,  to  sir 
Fen  ton  Aylmer,  who  was  posted  at  that 
time  at  Kilcock,  with  the  Donadea  cavalry 
which  he  commanded,  consisting  of  one  cap- 
tain, one  lieutenant,  three  sergeants,  and 
thirty  privates,  to  assure  him  of  their  de- 
termination of  surrendering  their  arms  ;  and 
to  request  that  he  would  go  to  their  camp, 
which  he  might  do  with  the  utmost  safety, 
as  they  had  the  greatest  respect  and  regard 
for  him.  He,  agreeable  to  their  desire, 
having  gone  there,  accompanied  by  one 
friend,  and  escorted  by  two  dragoons,  had  a 
long  conference  with  their  leaders ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  assurance  of  their 
pacific  disposition,  and  of  their  desire  to 
return  to  their  allegiance,  he  repaired  first 
to  general  Dundas,  and  afterwards  to  lord 
Camden,  to  obtain  an  amnesty  for  them. 
While  sir  Fenton  Aylmer  was  conferring 
with  the  rebel  chiefs  in  their  camp,  his 
friends  perceived  two  of  the  inferior  rebels 
steal  behind  a  hedge  and  present  their  mus- 
kets at  him,  on  which  he  told  the  leaders, 
that  he  and  his  friend  would  instantly  shoot 
them,  if  the  assassins  did  not  immediately 
desist ;  on  which  the  chieftains  made  an  ex- 
cuse, and  said  it  was  done  without  their 
knowledge.  They  then,  at  their  instance, 
accompanied  them  to  a  place  about  a  mile 
from  the  camp  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  sin- 
cerity, they  observed  that  they  had  no  arms; 
but  they  no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  they 
saw  six  rebels  with  their  muskets,  going 
behind  a  hedge,  to  shoot  at  them.  Sub- 
sequent to  this,  they  treacherously  made  an 
attack  on  Kilcock  with  their  whole  force 
stationed  at  Timahoe,  which  is  about 
seven  miles  distant,  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing, saying,  "  That  all  they  wanted  was  the 
bloody  sir  Fenton  Aylmer,  and  Michael 
Aylmer  his  lieutenant,  and  their  bloody 
orange  crew."  One  of  his  videttes  having  in- 
formed him  of  their  approach,  he  advanced 
with  his  corps,  with  an  intention  of  charging 
them,  but  perceiving  their  great  superiority 
of  numbers,  he  made  his  retreat,  after  hav- 
ing nf.rrowly  escaped  being  surrounded. 
The  rebels  then  entered  the  town,  and 
searched  every  recess,  and  every  chimney  in 


the  inn,  for  him  and  his  officers.  Sir  Fen- 
tun  had  fallen  back,  and  joined  a  small  corps 
of  yeomen  infantry,  commanded  by  captain 
Jones,  about  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  with  whom  he  determined  to  give  the 
rebels  battle.  He  took  his  ground  for  this 
purpose  in  sir  Percy  Gethin's  lawn,  but  he 
then  found  to  his  mortification,  that  the  in- 
fantry had  retreated,  and  that  all  his  corps, 
except  fourteen  who  were  protestants,  had 
deserted  him ;  the  remainder,  who  were 
Romanists,  not  being  able,  as  they  said,  to 
mount  their  horses  in  the  hurry,  remained 
behind  ;  and  the  rebels  were  so  friendly  to 
them  that  they  only  deprived  them  of  their 
arms,  without  offering  them  any  molestation. 
The  papists  in  captain  Jones's  corps  retired 
to  their  respective  houses,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, without  being  molested  by  the  enemy. 
The  rebels  then  burnt  the  house  of  Joseph 
Robinson,  a  protestant,  an  active  constable, 
and  clerk  of  the  parish  church  of  Donadea ; 
they  also  burnt  the  barrack,  and  afterwards 
destroyed  Courtown,  the  seat  of  lieutenant 
Aylmer,  swearing  at  the  same  time  that  they 
would  burn  the  house  of  every  protestant. 
They  next  proceeded  to  Donadea,  to  burn 
the  house  of  sir  Fenton  Aylmer,  but  were 
diverted  from  doing  so,  by  being  informed 
that  their  own  friends  had  lodged  many 
valuable  articles  in  it  for  safe  custody  ;  but 
they  gave  orders  to  have  them  removed,  that 
they  might  execute  their  purpose.  But 
having  been  engaged  in  other  enterprises, 
they  fortunately  forgot  it.  Nicholas  New- 
enham,  one  of  sir  Teuton's  videttes  at 
Kilcock,  having  advanced  too  far,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels,  and  was  a 
witness  of  the  destruction  of  his  father's 
house,  close  to  Donadea,  which  they  burnt, 
because  he  was  a  protestant.  Having  led 
young  Newenham  to  their  camp,  they  com- 
pelled him  to  dig  his  own  grave;  and  during 
five  or  six  days  they  carried  him  often  to 
the  brink  of  it,  and  threatened  to  throw 
him  in  and  bury  him  alive.  Each  time  they 
compelled  him  to  say  his  prayers  at  the 
edge  of  it,  while  they  mocked  his  religion, 
and  cursed  him  as  a  heretic.  At  last  one  of 
them,  more  humane  than  the  rest,  shot  him, 
threw  his  body  into  the  grave,  and  covered 
it  lightly  with  earth. 

In  spite  of  a  few  occurrences  like  this, 
the  insurgents  of  the  county  of  Kildare 
seemed  generally  disposed  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  brethren  at  Knockawlin, 
whe'i  they  were  checked  by  an  unfor- 
tunate occurrence.  Three  days  after  the 
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surrender  of  the  camp  at  Knockawlin,  an-  j 
other  body  had  assembled  on  the  curragh 
for  the  same  purpose,  according  to  an  agree- 
ment made  with  general  Dundas.  In  the 
meanwhile  general  sir  James  Duff,  who  was 
quartered  in  Limerick,  receiving  alarming 
accounts  of  the  insurrection,  and  without 
certain  information  on  the  condition  of 
Dublin,  as  the  communications  were  inter- 
cepted, had  resolved  on  marching  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  government.  He  had  under  his 
command  seventy  of  lord  Roden's  fencible 
cavalry,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  regiment  of  militia,  with  two 
light  six-pounders.  They  were  joined  on 
their  way  by  about  two  hundred  of  the 
South  Cork  regiment  of  militia,  with  their 
two  battalion  guns,  and  by  about  fifty  of 
the  fourth  dragoon  guards,  and  a  party  of 
yeomen.  They  thus  presented  a  formidable 


force  when,  by  forced  marches,  they  reached 
Kildare.  There  their  feelings  were  excited 
by  finding  the  mangled  bodies  of  old  Craw- 
ford and  his  grand-daughter,  and  of  the  un- 
fortunate lieutenant  Giffard,  the  latter  of 
whom  they  buried  with  military  honours. 
Hearing  of  the  body  of  insurgents  assembled 
on  the  curragh,  they  immediately  proceeded 
against  them,  and  summoned  them  to  sur- 
render unconditionally.  One  of  the  rebels, 
by  accident  or  design,  fired  off  a  musket, 
which  the  king's  troops  mistaking  for  an  act 
of  hostility,  immediately  charged,  broke, 
and  pursued  them,  with  a  great  slaughter. 
About  half-an-hour  after  the  error  was  ex- 
plained by  the  arrival  of  general  Wilford, 
who  had  been  deputed  by  general  Dundas 
to  receive  the  proffered  submission  of  this 
body  of  rebels. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STATE  OF  DUBLIN  AND  THE  COUNTRY  ROUND;   BATTLE  OF  TARA  ;    INSURREC- 
TION IN  W1CKLOW. 


EANWHILE  Dublin  had 
remained  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  for  the  whole 
country  round  was  in 
open  rebellion,  and  all 
communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  country 
was  cut  off.  Scenes  similar  to  those  des- 
cribed above  had  taken  place  in  various  parts 
of  Meath,  and  even  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  The  country  around  presented  one 
universal  scene  of  plunder  and  devastation, 
over-run  by  numerous  bodies  of  peasantry 
who  scarcely  left  a  house  untouched.  There 
were  very  few  troops  in  this  district,  and 
the  yeomanry  were  so  scattered  about  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  begin  by  gradually 
concentrating  that  force  on  one  point. 
When  intelligence  of  the  outrages  com- 
mitted at  Dunboyne  and  Dunshaughlin 
reached  Navan,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  May,  the  people  of  that  town  were  taken 
by  surprise,  and  in  their  alarm  a  dis- 
patch was  sent  to  captain  Molloy,  who 
commanded  at  Kells,  to  beg  that  he  would 


send  such  troops  as  he  could  spare  to  their 
protection.  Captain  Molloy  immediately 
marched  with  the  yeomanry  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  Kells  to  co-operate  with  the 
Navan  cavalry  ;  but  he  found  that  Navan 
was  not  threatened  with  an  immediate  attack, 
and  returned  with  the  main  body  of  his 
force  to  Kells  to  protect  that  place,  which 
contained  an  important  depot  of  ammunition. 
It  was  resolved,  however,  that  the  Kells  ca- 
valry, with  a  detachment  of  the  Navan  troop, 
should  march  towards  Dunshaughlin  and  re- 
connoitre the  enemy.  They  soon  found  that 
the  insurrection  had  taken  a  serious  cha- 
racter, and  captain  Molloy  lost  no  time  in 
sending  dispatches  in  every  direction  to  call 
the  yeomanry  to  arms. 

Un  the  night  of  the  25th  of  May,  the  Keay 
fencibles  arrived  at  Navan,  on  their  way  to 
Dublin,  and  they  were  prevailed  upon  by 
captain  Preston  to  join  with  the  Navan 
cavalry,  which  he  commanded,  in  an  attack 
upon  the  rebels  at  Dunshaughlin.  They 
were  joined  by  other  bodies  of  yeomanry 
from  the  adjacent  country,  and  marched 
from  Navan  at  day-break  on  the  26th  ;  but 
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when  they  reached  Dunshaughlin  they  found 
that  the  rebels  had  changed  their  position, 
and  could  obtain  no  information  as  to  where 
they  were  gone.  It  was  soon,  however,  dis- 
covered that  the  insurgents  of  Meath  and 
]  Dublin  were  gathering  on  the  hill  of  Tara, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Dublin,  and  that 
their  numbers  were  already  formidable. 
The  united  force  marched  against  them, 
amounting  to  about  four  hundred  men,  con- 
sisted of  three  companies  of  the  Reay  fen- 
cibles,  with  a  field-piece,  lord  Fingall's 
troop  of  yeomen  cavalry,  and  captain  Mol- 
loy's  company  of  yeomen  infantry. 

The  hill  of  Tara  is  very  steep,  its  summit 
being  surrounded  with  ancient  intrench- 
nients,  within  which  on  the  highest  point 
stood  the  church,  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
This  post  was  occupied  by  about  three  thou- 
sand insurgents,  who  had  hoisted  white  flags 
in  their  camp.  They  had  plundered  the 
houses  of  the  country  around  of  provisions, 
and  then  were  occupied  in  cooking  at  about 
forty  fires  when  the  king's  troops  came  in 
view.  As  soon  as  the  rebels  saw  them, 
they  put  their  hats  on  the  tops  of  their  pikes, 
uttered  dreadful  yells,  and  at  the  same  time 
began  to  jump  and  put  themselves  in  strange 
attitudes  as  a  sort  of  savage  mode  of  ex- 
pressing defiance.  They  then  began  to  ad- 
vance, firing  in  an  irregular  manner. 

Meanwhile  the  infantry  of  the  little  army 
opposed  to  'them,  formed  in  line,  and  ad- 
vanced to  within  fifty  yards  of  them  before 
they  fired.  The  cavalry  was  divided  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  each 
end  of  the  line  to  prevent  the  rebels  from 
out-flanking  and  surrounding  the  infantry, 
which  they  attempted  to  do.  The  insur- 
gents showed  no  want  of  courage,  for  they 
made  three  desperate  attacks,  in  the  last  of 
which  they  laid  hold  of  the  cannon  ;  but  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  gun  had  just 
time  to  apply  the  match  before  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  about  a  dozen  of  the  assailants 
were  destroyed  by  the  explosion.  They  now 
began  to  give  way  on  every  side  before  the 
steady  fire  of  the  Reay  fencibles,  and  after 
a  struggle  of  about  half-an  hour,  and  a  loss 
of  about  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
they  dispersed  and  fled  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, throwing  away  their  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  everything  that  could  rn- 
cumber  them.  The  Reay  fencibles  had 
had  twenty-six  men  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  upper  Kelts  infantry  had  one  killed 
and  five  wounded. 

This  victory  was,  under  the  circumstances 


of  the  moment,  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance. Not  only  did  it  open  the  commu- 
nication of  the  metropolis  with  the  north, 
but  it  no  doubt  hindered  the  rebellion  from 
extending  itself  over  Meath,  and  ultimately 
through  Munster  and  Ulster.  From  the 
confessions  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  it 
appeared  that  they  were  acting  on  a  pre- 
concerted plan,  and  that  their  success  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  rising  in  all  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Meath  and  Westmeath,  Louth, 
Monaghan,  and  Cavan.  Their  intention  was 
to  have  proceeded  that  night  to  plunder 
Navan,  and  then  to  attack  Kells,  and  they 
were  fully  informed  of  the  unprotected  state 
of  the  munitions  in  the  latter  place.  Many 
of  the  fugitives  retired  to  the  bogs  of  Meath 
and  Kildare,  whence  they  continued  for 
three  weeks  to  sally  forth  on  plundering 
expeditions. 

The  United  Irishmen  were  still  active  in 
Dublin,  and  they  contrived  to  keep  up  a 
correspondence  with  their  friends  in  the 
country  around,  and  to  give  them  inform- 
ation to  enable  them  to  surprise  convoys 
and  small  parties  of  troops.  The  loyal 
citizens  were  continually  alarmed  with  re- 
ports of  discoveries  of  secret  manufactories 
of  pikes  and  other  arms,  and  of  meetings  of 
conspirators  even  in  the  heart  of  the  capital. 
Political  murders  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  streets.  All  these  subjects  of  alarm 
called  forth  the  utmost  vigilance  qf  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  were  continually  issuing  pro- 
clamations forbidding  the  citizens  to  be  out 
of  their  houses  at  late  hours,  and  urging 
them  to  watchfulness.  The  rebellion  had 
taken  a  character  different  probably  to  that 
which  the  United  Irishmen  themselves  had 
expected,  for  it  was  becoming  a  mere  war  of 
extermination  between  catholic  and  pro- 
testant.  This  circumstance  now  alarmed 
the  loyal  part  of  the  catholics  themselves, 
who  began  to  foresee  that  if  it  went  on  they 
would  ultimately  be  the  sufferers,  and  they 
exerted  themselves  to  convince  the  govern- 
ment of  their  determination  to  give  it  their 
support.  On  the  30th  of  May,  an  address 
was  presented  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  signed 
by  many  of  the  Roman  catholic  nobility, 
gentry,  and  ecclesiastics,  in  which  they  said, 
"  We  the  undersigned,  his  majesty's  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Roman  catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  think  it  necessary  at  this 
moment  publicly  to  declare  our  firm  attach- 
ment to  his  majesty's  royal  person,  and  to 
the  constitution  under  which  we  have  the 
happiness  to  live.  We  feel,  in  common 
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with  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  the 
danger  to  which  both  are  exposed,  from  an 
implacable  and  enterprising  enemy,  menac- 
ing   invasion    from    abroad,    and    from   the 
machinations   of  evil   and  disaffected  men, 
conspiring    treason    within     his    majesty's 
kingdom.     Under    these    impressions,     we 
deem  it  necessary   to  remove,   by  an  open 
and  explicit  declaration,  every  idea  of  coun- 
tenance afforded,  on  our  part,  to  a  conduct 
bearing  even  the  appearance  of  indifference 
or  indiscretion,    much  more  to  a   conduct 
holding  fortli  symptoms  of  disaffection  and 
hostility  to  the  established  order  of  govern- 
ment in  this   kingdom,   in  the  preservation 
of  which,  though  we  differ  from  it  in  some 
points    of    spiritual    concern,    we   feel    too 
deeply  interested   to    look,   with   an  indif- 
ferent  eye,    at   its    overthrow.     Allow  us, 
then,   to   assure  your  excellency,   that  we 
contemplate  with  horror,  the  evils  of  every 
description  which  the  conduct  of  the  French 
republic  has  produced  on  every  nation  weak 
enough  to  be  deluded  with  its  promises  of 
liberty  and  offers  of  fraternity  ;  we  antici- 
pate similar  misfortunes  are  awaiting  this 
liis    majesty's  kingdom,   in  the   deprecated 
event  of  successful   invasion ;    with    confi- 
dence we  shall  state  our  determination,  not 
to  be   outdone  by  any  description  of  our 
fellow   subjects  in   zealous  endeavours  for 
averting  that  calamity,  and  that,  although 
anxious  to  enjoy,  free  of  every  distinction, 
the  full  benefit  of  our  constitution,  we  re- 
ject, with  indignation,  any  idea  of  removing 
the  restrictions  under  which  we  still  labour 
by  any  means  of  foreign  invasion,  or  by  any 
other  step  inconsistent  with  the  known  laws 
of  the  land.    We  prefer,  without  hesitation, 
our  present  state  to  any  alteration  thus  ob- 
tained, and   with   gratitude  to  the  best  ol 
kings,  and    to   our  enlightened  legislature, 
we  acknowledge  such   a  share  of  politica 
liberty  and  advantage  already  in  our  posses- 
sion as  leaves  us  nothing  to  expect  fron 
foreign  aid,  nor  any  motive  to  induce  us  to 
look  elsewhere  than  to  the  tried  benignity 
of  our  sovereign,   and  the  unbiased  deter- 
mination of  the  legislature  as  the  source  o 
future    advantage.     We    cannot   avoid  ex 
pressing   to   your   excellency  our  regrets  a 
seeing  the  general  delusion  of  many  (parti 
cularly  the  lower  orders)   of  our  religion 
persuasion  engaged  in  unlawful  association 
and  practices;  yet  we  trust  that  your  ex 
cellency's  discernment  will  lead  you  to  mak 
every  just  allowance   for   the  facility  wit 
which    men,   open   to  delusion  from    thei 


situation   in  life,  are   led  astray  from  poli- 
tical duty  :    it  shall   be   our  endeavour   to 
recal  such  men  to  a  sense  of  that  duty,  how 
nconsistent  their  conduct  is  with  their  real 
nterests,   and  how  contrary  to  the  maxims 
f  religion  which  they  profess ;  nor  shall  we 
ess  endeavour,  by  our  conduct  to  convince 
11  descriptions  of  our  fellow  subjects,  how 
nuch  we  are  impressed  with   the  necessity 
f  laying  aside  all  considerations  of  religious 
istinctions,   and  joining   in    one    common 
ffort  for  the  preservation  of  our  constitu- 
ion,  of  social  order,  and  of  the  Christian  re- 
igion,  against  a  nation  whose  avowed  prin- 
iples  aim   at  the  destruction  of  them    all. 
We  request  your  excellency  will  make  these 
our  sentiments  known  to  his  majesty,  and  we 
rely  with  unfeigned  confidence  on  your  ex- 
cellency's acknowledged  candour  and  gene- 
•ositv,  that  you  will  represent  us   in  that 
ight  to  which  we  venture  to  hope  our  con- 
duct and  principles  have  given    us  a  just 
claim." 

The  alarm  was  the  more  intense  in  Dublin, 
Because  the  rebellion  existed  in  its  greatest 
violence  through  the  extensive  districts  im- 
nediately  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south.  The 
nissionaries  of  the  United  Irishmen  had 
aeen  extraordinarily  active  in  exasperating 
the  minds  of  the  catholic  peasantry  of  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow.  The  insurgents 
were  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the 
desertion  of  many  of  the  catholic  yeomen, 
who  carried  arms  and  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  of  military  discipline  to  the  rebel 
cause.  One  of  these,  named  Thomas  Kava- 
nagh,  a  deserter  from  lord  Aldborough's  corps, 
became  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
rebels  of  Wicklow.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion,  Kavanagh  collected  four 
or  five  hundred  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stratford-upon-Slaney,  a 
small  manufacturing  town  about  twenty-six 
miles  from  Dublin,  and  they  marched  into 
the  town  and  began  to  pillage  it.  But  while 
thus  occupied  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  small  party  of  the  military  who  are 
said  to  have  killed  upwards  of  a  hundred  of 
them  before  they  effected  their  escape. 

The  yeomen  of  the  county  had  been  col- 
lected in  garrison  at  Newtown-mount-Ken- 
nedy,  a  few  miles  nearer  Dublin,  where 
some  of  the  regular  troops  were  also  posted. 
On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  May,  a  small  party, 
consisting  of  ten  of  the  Ancient  Britons  and 
as  many  of  the  Newtown-mount-Kennedy 
cavalry,  were  sent  to  Roundwood,  with, 
orders"  to  reconnoitre  the  Devil's  Glen 
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where  the  rebels  were  reported  to  be  en- 
camped in  considerable  force.  As  they  ap- 
proached Roundwood,  they  fell  in  with 
several  small  parties  of  insurgents,  whom 
they  attacked  and  cut  off.  Soon  after  this, 
they  received  information  that  the  rebels 
were  burning  the  houses  of  protestants,  and 
that  they  had  begun  with  that  of  Mr.  Hugo 
of  Drummeen,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
Wicklow  cavalry.  As  this  place  was  only 
about  three  miles  distant,  they  hastened  to 
it,  and  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  dwelling- 
house,  though  the  offices  were  already  in 
flames.  They  however  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage,  and 
destroyed  the  village  of  Clohogue,  in  which 
they  took  refuge. 

The  officer  commanding  at  Newtown- 
mount-Kennedy  was  lord  Rossmore.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  days  of  the  month  of  May 
large  bodies  of  insurgents  were  seen  on  the 
surrounding  mountains,  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  an  attack  was  intended.  The 
neighbourhood  was  in  such  a  condition  at 
this  time,  that  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May 
two  dragoons  bringing  a.  dispatch  from 
Dublin  to  Lord  Rossmore,  were  attacked, 
and  one  of  them  killed  before  they  could 
enter  the  town,  while  the  other  narrowly  es- 
caped with  the  dispatches.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  forty  Ancient  Britons,  twenty 
of  the  Antrim  militia,  forty  of  the  Newtown- 
mount-Kennedy  cavalry,  and  forty  dis- 
mounted men,  who  had  only  received  their 


arms  the  preceding  day.  About  one  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  May,  the 
town  was  suddenly  attacked  by  about  a 
thousand  rebels,  well  armed,  who  marched 
resolutely  into  it,  and  set  fire  to  several  of 
the  houses,  and  to  the  stable  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  whose  horses  had  fortunately  been 
removed.  The  military  were  immediately 
at  their  posts  to  repel  the  attack,  but  they 
at  first  suffered  severely.  Captain  Burgany 
of  the  Ancient  Britons  was  killed,  and  cap- 
tain Gore  of  the  Newtown-mount-Kennedy 
cavalry  dismounted  and  dangerously  wound- 
ed, at  the  first  onset.  The  rebels,  however, 
were  soon  routed,  and  pursued  to  a  great 
distance,  losing  many  of  their  comrades  and 
dropping  a  great  number  of  pikes  in  their 
flight. 

For  some  time  after  this  battle,  the  county 
of  Wicklow  was  the  scene  of  no  very  re- 
markable event,  the  principal  insurgent 
leaders  having  proceeded  to  a  new  and  more 
animated  scene  of  action.  Yet  the  county 
was  so  generally  overrun  by  them,  that  there 
was  no  safety  for  the  loyalists  or  protestants 
except  in  the  garrisoned  towns.  As  a  proof 
of  this  we  are  told  that  captain  Beauman, 
who  commanded  the  Coolgreney  corps,  be- 
ing at  Arklow  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  though  his  own  house  was  but  five 
miles  distant,  was  able  neither  to  visit  it 
nor  to  receive  any  intelligence  from  it  for 
three  weeks,  all  communication  was  so  en- 
tirely cut  off. 


CHAPTER  V. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  INSURRECTION  IN  THE  COUNT?  OF  WEXFORD;   CAPTURE 
OF  ENNISCO11THY,  AND  OF  WEXFORD. 


S-the  violence  of  the  in- 
surrection seemed  to  be 
gradually  abating  in  the 
districts  where  it  had 
first  shown  itself,  it 
suddenly  burst  out  with 
redoubled  force  in  the 
county  where  it  was 
least  expected.  The  his- 
tory of  the  rebellion  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
foid  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
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baneful  effects  of  the  agitation  spread  abroad 
by  the  United  Irishmen.  It  was  one  of 
the  last  districts  brought  into  the  "  union," 
and  before  it  was  visited  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  United  Irishmen  its  population  was 
the  most  industrious,  the  happiest,  and  the 
most  contented  in  Ireland.  Many  English 
families  had  settled  in  it,  it  had  few  ab- 
sentees, and  there  was  a  general  good  feel- 
ing between  the  landlords  and  the  tenantry. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  latter  were 
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slow  to  listen  to  the  new  political  tenets, 
and  the  United  Irishmen  themselves  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  nowhere  so  much 
difficulty  in  making  converts  as  here,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  continual  reports  of  in- 
tended massacres  by  orangemen,  and  similar 
means,  that  they  at  length  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  peasantry  of  Wexford  into  that 
degree  of  maddened  excitement  which  drew 
down  upon  them  the  burnings  and  floggings 
necessary  to  drive  them  into  open  revolt. 

The  county  of  Wexford  was  one  of  the 
principal  scenes  of  the  exploits  of  William 
Putman  M'Cabe,  whose  extraordinary  suc- 
cess as  an  emissary  of  revolution  gained  him 
the  entire  confidence  of  lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, who  is  said  to  have   regarded  him 
as  his  "  right-hand  man."     Endued  equally 
with  cunning  and  courage,  with  great  powers 
of    persuasion,    and    inimitable    talents   in 
mimicry,  M'Cabe  traversed  the  country  in 
all  sorts   of   disguises,  and   his    adventures 
and  escapes  would  fill  a  volume.     A  writer 
who  derived  his  information   from  some  of 
M'Cabe's  friends  and  party,  has  put  on  re- 
cord several  of  these  adventures,  which  show 
us  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
preachers  of  French   political   doctrines  in 
Ireland  in  the  period  preceding  this  eventful 
year.       In    the    north,    the    first    scene   of 
M'Cabe's  labours,  it  was  not  unfrequently 
his  practice  to  cause  it  to  be  announced  that 
"a  converted  papist  would  preach  the  Word 
in  a  certain  barn  on  an  appointed  night,  and 
explain  how   he  became  convinced  of  the 
true   doctrines    of  presbyterianism."     Thi 
naturally    collected  a  crowd,  and  M'Cabe 
would  rise  in  a  strange  dress,  and,  with  an 
assumed  voice,  lead  on  his  hearers  from  re- 
ligion to  politics,  until  after  a  few  lessons 
from  him  they  were  prepared  to  be  sworn 
into  the  union.     On  one  occasion  some  ma- 
gistrates, hearing  strange  reports  of  a  new 
preacher  in  their  neighbourhood,  determinec 
to  arrest  him.     The  place  of  meeting,  anc 
the  night  on  which  the  clergyman  shoulc 
hold    forth,   were  communicated   to    them 
A  captain  of  yeomanry  was  directed  to  bring 
his  men  to  the  appointed  barn,  which  thei 
were  to  surround,  and  upon  a  given  signa 
to  enter  and  arrest  the  preacher.     The  barn 
was  an  old  solitary  building  in  a  place  wher 
there  was  no  habitation  within  two  miles 
On  the  evening  announced  as  that  when  th< 
unknown  divine  was  to  discourse,  the  well 
clad,  stoutly-mounted  presbyterians  migh 
be  seen  making  their  way,  while  the  raggec 
and   shoeless   catholics  were  also   observec 
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urrying  thither  in  crowds.     A  few  minutes 
Before  the  appointed  hour,  after  night-fall, 
he    building  was  crowded   to  excess,   and 
nany  were  wondering  why  the  preacher  had 
lot  come,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  a 
niddle-sized  man  was  noticed,  hurrying  for- 
vard,  the  outline  of  his  figure  was  concealed 
iy  a  long  dark  coat,  which  trailed  after  him, 
ike    the   soutans  with    which   the   catholic 
lergy    are   invested  in    their   churches ;    a 
>road-brimmed  hat,  like  a  quaker's,   over- 
shadowed his  features,  which  were  still  fur- 
her  disguised    by  a  pair  of  green   goggle 
ipectacles.     He  entered  the  barn,  ascended 
a  table,  and  commenced  preaching  on  cha- 
ity.     At  first  his  discourse  was  that  of  a 
Christian   pastor ;    he    impressed    upon    the 
different  sects  by  which  he  said  he  knew  he 
was  surrounded,  the  duty  they  owed  to  one 
another   of  forbearance,    of  forgiveness   of 
njuries,  of  reconciliation,  and  of  union.   He 
then  diverged  into  the  state  of  the  country, 
showed  how  their  dissensions  had  been  taken 
advantage  of,  how  injurious  had  been  the 
:onduct    of   England    to    all    Irishmen,   no 
matter  what  their  creed  or  politics,  and  be- 
sought of  them  to  unite  for  their  deliverance 
from  oppression.      He  then  called  on  every 
friend  of  Ireland  to  come  forward  and  to 
take  the  oath  of  the  United  Irishmen.     His 
address  was  delivered  with  that  energy  and 
earnestness   which  were   suited    to  his   au- 
ditory, and   those  who   had  heard  him  ex- 
press himself  under  any  excitement  of  his 
feelings,  could  well  imagine  that  in  such  a 
discourse  there  were  not  wanting  outbursts 
which    produced    an    extraordinary    effect 
upon   his  auditors.     His    object    was    thus 
gained,  numbers   were    coming   forward   to 
swear,  when  a  loud  whistle  was  heard,  and 
immediately   the   scarlet  coats  of  the  yeo- 
manry filled  up   the   only   entrance  to  the 
barn.     The  captain  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  man  who  had  been   addressing  the 
people.       "Put   out   the   light!"  exclaimed 
the  preacher,  at  the  same  time  thrusting  his 
broad  hat  on  the  candle  which  was  nearest 
to  him.     In  a  few  minutes  all  the  other  can- 
dles in  the  barn   were   extinguished.     The 
officer  ordered  a  party  to  guard  the  door, 
and  to  permit  no  one   to  pass  without  an 
order  from  him,  and  then  called  again  on 
the  preacher  to  surrender.    In  the  meantime 
a  soldier  said  he  had  left  his  musket  outside, 
and  asked  permission  to  bring  it  in,  which 
was    given    unsuspectingly.       The    soldier 
passed,  uttering  imprecations  on  the  "  crop- 
pies."    The  voice  of  the  preacher  was  soon 
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heard  outside  the  barn,  calling  upon  the 
people  to  forget  their  feuds,  and  be  faithful 
to  each  other  and  their  native  country.  The 
call  was  not  in  vain,  and  that  night  M'Cabe 
stated  that  about  two  hundred  persons  were 
added  to  the  muster-roll  of  the  county  An- 
trim. This  exploit  of  M'Cabe  got  talked 
about,  he  became  suspected,  and  suspicion 
was  confirmed  when  it  was  subsequently 
found  that  the  United  Irishmen,  resolving 
to  display  their  physical  strength,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  of  making  up  in 
one  day  the  harvest  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who,  by  his  conduct,  had 
rendered  himself  very  popular.  A  certain 
time  was  fixed  upon  for  the  exhibition  of 
their  numbers  and  their  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose, and  upon  that  day,  as  it  had  been 
agreed  upon,  thousands  of  the  peasantry 
were  seen  marching  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  concentrating  upon  a 
certain  point,  where  the  leader,  M'Cabe, 
mounted  on  horseback,  was  to  command 
their  movements.  They  marched  regularly 
under  his  orders  to  the  place  where  their 
operations  were  to  begin,  accomplished 
their  task,  and  in  the  evening  quietly  dis- 
persed to  their  homes. 

By  the  employment  of  means  like  these 
Wexford  soon  became  a  turbulent  county. 
M'Cabe  wandered  among  its  peasantry  in 
the  various  characters  of  a  mendicant,  a  far- 
mer, and  a  pedlar,  always  with  the  same  ob- 
ject and  the  same  perseverance  ;  and  an  ar- 
dent writer  of  his  party  tells  us  that  on  his 
return  to  Dublin,  "  although  he  had  not 
initiated  the  great  body  of  the  peasantry, 
they  were  maddened  into  discontent,  and 
were  ready  for  revolt."  Yet  it  was  the  in- 
discreet zeal  of  the  protestant  yeomanry 
which  most  probably  completed  the  work 
that  M'Cabe  had  commenced.  On  the 
eve  of  the  insurrection  many  of  the  catholics 
of  Wexford  had  addressed  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, through  the  medium  of  the  earl  of 
Mountnorris,  protesting  their  loyalty,  and 
pledging  themselves  to  arm,  if  permitted, 
in  defence  of  government  whenever  there 
should  be  occasion.  Not  above  six  hundred 
men,  at  most,  of  the  regular  army  or  militia 
were  stationed  in  this  county,  the  defence 
of  which  was  almost  abandoned  to  the 
troops  of  yeomen  and  their  supplementaries, 
while  the  magistrates  in  the  several  districts 
were  employed  in  ordering  the  seizure,  im- 
prisonment, and  whipping  of  numbers  of 
suspected  persons.  These  yeomen  being 
prejudiced  against  the  catholics,  by  tra- 


ditionary and  other  accounts  of  the  former 
cruelties  of  that  religion  in  Ireland,  fearing 
such  cruelties  in  case  of  insurrection,  and 
confirmed  in  this  fear  by  papers  found  in 
the  pockets  of  some  prisoners,  containing 
some  of  the  old  sanguinary  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  church,  which  authorised  the  ex- 
termination of  heretics,  acted  with  a  spirit 
ill  fitted  to  allay  religious  hatred.  As  the 
insurrection  in  Wexford  was  far  more  con- 
siderable than  that  in  any  other  district,  we 
have  far  more  circumstantial  narratives  of 
its  various  events  by  those  who  lived  amidst 
them,  and  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in 
tracing  through  them  its  details.  How 
far  the  assurances  conveyed  through  earl 
Mountnorris,  of  the  loyalty  of  the  catholics 
of  Wexford  was  the  cause  of  that  fatal  se- 
curity on  the  part  of  the  government,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  lives  and  property 
of  so  large  a  part  of  its  population,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  At  all  events  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous experiment  to  excite  so  violent  an 
irritation  by  floggings,  imprisonments,  and 
a  variety  of  insults,  without  sufficient  means 
to  enforce  obedience.  Government  was  also 
blamed  for  the  institution  of  yeomen  cavalry 
instead  of  infantry,  which  left  a  mass  of  the 
population  unarmed,  who  might  have  been 
an  efficient  force  to  crush  the  rebellion  in 
its  commencement.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gorey,  we  are  told  that  the  terror  of 
the  whippings  was  so  great  that  the  people 
would  have  been  extremely  glad  to  renounce 
for  ever  all  notions  of  opposition  to  gov- 
ernment, if  they  could  have  been  assured  of 
permission  to  remain  in  a  state  of  quiet. 
As  an  instance  of  this  terror,  Gordon,  a 
contemporary  writer,  relates  the  following 
circumstance  :  "  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
of  May  a  labouring  man,  named  Denis 
M'Daniel,  came  to  my  house,  with  looks  of 
the  utmost  consternation  and  dismay,  and 
confessed  to  me  that  he  had  taken  the  United 
Irishman's  oath,  and  had  paid  for  a  pike, 
with  which  he  had  not  yet  been  furnished, 
nineteen-pence  halfpenny,  to  one  Kilty,  a 
smith,  who  had  administered  the  oath  to 
i  him  and  many  others.  While  I  sent  my 
eldest  son,  who  was  a  lieutenant  of  yeo- 
manry, to  arrest  Kilty,  I  exhorted  M'Daniel 
to  surrender  himself  to  a  magistrate,  and 
make  his  confession,  but  this  he  positively 
|  refused,  saying  that  he  should  in  that  case 
1  be  lashed  to  make  him  produce  a  pike  which 
he  had  not,  and  to  confess  what  he  knew 
not  I  then  advised  him,  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive, to  remain  quietly  at  home,  promising 
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that  if  he  should  be  arrested  on  the  informa- 
tion of  others,  I  would  represent  his  case  to 
the  magistrates.     He  took  advice,  but  the 
fear  of  arrest  and  lashing  had  so  taken  pos- 
session of  his  thoughts,  that  he  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep,  and   on   the  morning  of  the 
25th  he  fell  on  his  face  and  expired,  in  a 
little  grove  near  my  house."    Still  Wexford 
was  slow  in  following  the  example  of  the 
counties  to  the  north,  but  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion was  at  last  raised  between  Gorey  and 
Wexford  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  May,  by 
John  Murphy,  catholic  priest  of  Boulavogue, 
commonly   known   by  the  denomination  of 
Father  John,  who  was  coadjutor,  or  assis- 
tant curate,  of  the   parish  priest,  a  man  of 
shallow  intellect,  a  fanatic  in  religion,  and, 
from  the  latter  circumstance,  too  well  qua- 
lified to  inflame  the  superstitious  minds  of 
the    ignorant   multitude.       The    signal    for 
rising  was  given  by  lighting  a  fire  on  a  hill 
called   Corrigrua,    which    was   immediately 
answered  by  another  on  an  eminence  close 
to  father  Murphy's  house  at  Boulavogue. 
In  an  attempt  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  in- 
surgents, at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his  troop, 
Thomas  Bookey,  a  brave  young  man,  first 
lieutentant   of   the    Camolin    cavalry,    was 
killed,  as  he  incautiously  advanced  before 
his   men   to   harangue   the   rebels ;  and  his 
house,  about  seven  miles  from  Gorey,  was 
burned.     From  this  commencement  of  hos- 
tility the  commotion  spread  rapidly  on  all 
sides,  and  the  assembling  of  rebel  parties 
was  greatly  promoted  by  the  reports  dis- 
seminated of  numbers  of  people  shot  in  the 
roads,   at  work  in   the  fields,  and  even  in 
their  houses,  unarmed  and  unoffending,  by 
straggling  parties  of  yeomen.     Urged  on  by 
these    reports,    which    certainly    were    not 
without  too  much  foundation,  great  num- 
bers took  refuge  with  their  friends  in  arms, 
insomuch  that   on   the   following  morning, 
which  was  Whitsunday,  the   27th   of  May, 
two  large  bodies  were  collected  on  the  hill 
of  Oulart,  nearly  midway   between   Gorey 
and  Wexford,   about    eleven  miles    to   the 
south  of  the  former,  and  on  Kilthomas-hill, 
an  inferior  ridge  of  Slieve  Bwee  mountain, 
about  nine  miles  westward  of  Gorey.    Each 
party,  especially  that  of  Oulart,  where  the 
number  of  combatants  was  less  than  at  Kil- 
thomas,  consisted  of  a  confused  multitude  of 
both  sexes  and   of  all  ages.     Against  the 
latter  body  of  insurgents,  consisting  of  two 
or  three  thousand  men  in   arms,  a  body  of 
yeomen  marched  on  the  same  morning,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  in  number, 
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infantry  and  cavalry,  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Carnew,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 
The  infantry  of  this  little  army,  flanked  at 
a  considerable  distance  on  the  left  by  the 
cavalry,  advanced  intrepidly  up  the  hill 
against  the  rebels,  who  were  posted  on  the 
summit.  The  latter,  if  they  had  been  sen- 
sible of  their  advantage,  and  known  how  to 
improve  it,  might,  as  appeared  by  sub- 
sequent events,  have  surrounded  and  de- 
stroyed this  little  body  of  brave  men  ;  but 
they  were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  fled, 
after  a  few  discharges  of  musketry  from  the 
yeomen,  at  too  great  a  distance  to  make  any 
considerable  execution.  About  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  rebels  were  killed  in  the 
pursuit,  and  the  yeomen,  exasperated  by  the 
death  of  lieutenant  Bookey,  and  other  vio- 
lent acts,  burned  two  Romish  chapels,  and 
about  a  hundred  cabins  and  farm-houses  of 
Romanists  in  the  course  of  a  march  of  seven 
miles. 

The  event  of  battle  was  very  different 
on  the  same  day,  on  the  hill  of  Oulart, 
where  father  John  commanded  in  person  ; 
a  detachment  of  a  hundred  and  ten  cho- 
sen men  of  the  north  Cork  militia,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Foote, 
marched  from  Wexford,  and  attacked  the 
rebels  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill. 
The  rebels  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  were 
pursued  at  full  speed  by  the  militia,  who 
were  so  little  apprehensive  of  resistance 
that  no  rank  or  order  was  observed.  While 
the  rebels  were  making  their  escape  with 
precipitation  toward  the  northern  side  of 
the  kill,  they  were  admonished  that  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  had  been  seen  that  morn- 
ing advancing  against  them  in  the  opposite 
direction,  apparently  with  the  design  to  in- 
tercept their  flight  or  co-operate  with  the 
militia  in  a  double  attack.  As  these  insur- 
gents were  as  yet  totally  unacquainted  with 
warfare,  the  onset  of  cavalry  was  in  the 
imaginations  of  many  of  them  more  terrible 
than  that  of  infantry.  They  therefore, 
ignorantly  supposing  the  cavalry  to  be 
marching  directly  against  them,  and  urged 
on  by  father  John,  who  told  them  that  they 
must  either  conquer  or  perish,  turned 
against  the  militia,  who  were  now  arrived 
1  near  the  summit,  almost  breathless,  and 
charging  them  with  their  pikes,  killed  al- 
most in  an  instant  all  the  detachment,  ex- 
cept the  lieutenant-colonel,  a  sergeant,  and 
three  privates.  According  to  the  accounts 
given  by  some  of  the  insurgents  engaged  in 
,  this  massacre,  no  more  than  about  three 
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hundred  of  their  number  ventured  to  make 
this  furious  attack,  of  whom  only  six  were 
armed  with  firelocks,  the  rest  carrying 
pikes,  with  which  they  made  so  sudden  and 
close  an  assault  that  only  three  of  them 
were  killed  and  six  wounded  by  the  disor- 
dered soldiery.  The  body  of  cavalry,  who 
terrified  the  rebels  into  this  feat  of  courage 
against  the  militia  consisted  of  two  troops 
under  captain  Hawtrey  White,  which  had 
marched  from  Gorey  very  early  that  morn- 
ing with  the  design  of  attacking  the  insur- 
gents ;  but  after  a  march  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen miles,  the  number  and  position  of  the 
enemy  were  imagined  to  be  such  as  to  ren- 
der a  retreat  necessary ;  and  after  the  kill- 
ing of  some  few  unarmed  stragglers,  and 
some  old  men  who  had  remained  in  their 
houses,  they  returned  to  Gorey  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  intended  march  of  troops  from 
Wexford. 

While  the  country  exhibited  a  scene 
of  distress  and  consternation,  houses  in 
flames,  and  families  flying  oil  all  sides  for 
asylum  to  the  towns  or  the  hills,  the  body 
of  the  rebels,  under  -father  John,  inarch- 
ed from  Oulart,  flushed  with  victory,  and 
perpetually  augmenting  on  its  way  by  new 
accessions.  They  first  took  possession  of 
Camolin,  a  small  town  six  miles  west- 
ward of  Gorey,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 
which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  latter  ;  and 
thence  advanced  to  Ferns  two  miles  further, 
whence  the  loyalists  had  fled  six  miles 
southward  to  Enniscorthy,  whither  they 
were  followed  by  the  rebels.  The  number 
of  the  latter,  on  their  arrival  at  Ennis- 
corthy, which  they  attacked  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  amounted  to  about  seven 
thousand,  of  whom  about  eight  hundred 
were  armed  with  guns.  The  town,  situate 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Slaney,  was  gar- 
risoned by  about  two  hundred  and  ninety 
men,  consisting  of  militia,  yeomen  infan- 
try and  cavalry,  beside  some  volunteers. 
At  the  western  side  of  the  town,  called  the 
Duflry-gate,  whither  the  yeoman  infantry 
had  marched  to  meet  them,  the  rebels, 
driving  before  them  a  number  of  horses 
and  other  cattle  to  disorder  the  ranks  of 
their  opponents,  a  stratagem  which  had 
been  practised  by  other  bodies  of  insur- 
gents at  Tara  hill  and  elsewhere,  and  rais- 
ing loud  and  horrible  shouts,  according  to 
their  universal  custom  on  such  occasions, 
made  an  irregular  but  furious  onset.  As 
the  north  Cork  militia,  whose  commander, 
with  a  conduct  not  easy  to  be  comprehend- 


ed, had  not  without  the  utmost  difficulty, 
and  most  earnest  entreaties,  been  persuaded 
to  lead  his  men  from  the  bridge,  and  to 
form  a  left  wing  to  the  defending  army,  re- 
treated to  their  former  station,  the  yeo- 
men, who  composed  the  right  wing,  find- 
ing themselves  totally  unsupported,  and 
unable  to  withstand  alone  the  multitude  of 
assailants,  retreated  after  a  few  discharges 
of  musketry  to  the  market-house,  where 
they  made  their  stand.  A  disorderly  fight 
was  maintained  in  the  town,  which,  to  ren- 
der it  untenable,  was  fired  in  many  parts 
by  the  disaffected  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
some  of  whom  also  aimed  shots  from  the 
windows  at  the  garrison.  The  assailants  in 
a  short  time  extending  themselves  around, 
and  making  dispositions  to  ford  the  river  in 
several  places,  were  galled  from  the  bridge, 
which  was  now  become  the  station  of  de- 
fence, by  the  fire  of  the  militia,  who,  doubt- 
less, if  their  force  had  been  properly  direct- 
ed from  the  beginning  of  the  attack  in  con- 
junction with  the  yeomen,  would  hare 
either  entirely  repulsed  the  rebels  or  com- 
mitted such  a  havoc  among  them  as  greatly 
to  check  their  ardour  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  schemes.  Notwithstanding  the  little  as- 
sistance, except  at  the  bridge,  received  from 
the  military  by  the  yeomen  and  volunteers, 
so  fluctuating  for  some  time  was  the  success 
of  the  day,  that  many  persons,  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  each  prevailing  party  in  turn  alter- 
nately hoisted  the  orange  and  the  green  rib- 
bon ;  at  length,  when  the  rebels,  wading 
across  the  river,  which  was  then  low,  both 
above  and  below  the  bridge,  up  to  the  mid- 
dle in  water,  some  to  the  neck,  had  entered 
the  eastern  part,  called  Templeshannon, 
and  set  some  houses  on  fire,  the  garrison, 
after  a  gallant  defence  of  above  three  hours, 
in  which  the  Enniscorthy  infantry,  com- 
manded by  captain  Joshua  Pounden,  fired 
above  forty  rounds  each  man,  abandoned 
the  town,  and  retreated  in  great  disorder  to 
Wexford.  The  loss  of  the  garrison,  in- 
cluding volunteers,  amounted  to  near  ninety, 
among  whom  was  John  Pounden,  of  Daphne, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  universally  beloved ;  that 
of  the  rebels,  who  certainly  suffered  a  very 
galling  fire,  was  said  to  be  five  hundred, 
though  perhaps  this  number  was  overstated. 
Before  the  yeomanry  quitted  the  town  they 
had  expended  their  ammunition,  though  they 
had  repeatedly  fill  their  pouches  from  the 
militia  magazine.  Captain  Snowe,  who 
conii. landed  on  this  occasion,  published  a 
vindication  of  his  conduct  in  this  dis;is- 
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trous  affair.  He  says  that  he  expected  to 
be  attacked  by  two  columns  of  rebels  at 
once,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  which 
would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  been 
skilfully  conducted,  and  that  he  therefore 
took  post  on  the  bridge,  the  only  station 
whence  he  could  hope  to  defend  the  whole. 
Finding  that  they  had  advanced  in  one 
column  only,  he  marched  with  his  whole 
force  to  support  the  yeomen  at  the  Duffry- 
gate  ;  but  when  he  was  proceeding  to  post 
his  men  in  order  of  battle,  he  was  advised 
by  captain  Richards  of  the  yeomen  cavalry 
to  file  to  the  left  to  oppose  a  body  of  re- 
bels, who  were  taking  a  circuit  to  enter  the 
town  at  the  rear  of  the  army,  by  what  is 
called  the  Daphne  road.  Observing  that 
this  body,  instead  of  facing  his  men,  took  a 
wider  circuit  to  cross  the  river,  and  to  seize 
the  now  unguarded  part  on  the  opposite 
side,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  all  pos- 
sible haste  to  his  former  post,  where  he  ar- 
rived soon  enough  to  make  a  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  to  frustrate  their  intention  at  the 
time.  Captain  Snowe  is  said  to  have  been 
deserted  by  his  two  subaltern  officers  on 
this  trying  occasion. 

Most  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Ennis- 
corthy,  and  a  multitude  of  others  who  had 
come  thither  for  protection,  fled  through 
the  flames  towards  Wexford,  and  providen- 
tially the  direction  and  weakness  of  the 
wind  favoured  their  escape,  for  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  passed  through  the  burn- 
ing streets.  The  terror,  consternation,  and 

*  In  the  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Wexford 
rebels  up  to  this  point  I  have  followed  Gordon. 
The  following  rather  singular  account  was  after- 
wards found  on  a  paper  taken  from  one  of  Father 
Murphy's  attendants,  which  appears  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  personal  journal  which  he  never 
completed. 

"Saturday  night,  May  26,  at  6A.M.,  1798.  Be- 
gan the  republick  of  Ireland  in  Boulavogue  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  barony  of  Gorey,  and  parish  of 
Kilcormick,  commanded  by  the  reverend  doctor 
Murphy,  parish  priest  of  the  said  parish,  in  the 
aforesaid  parish,  when  all  the  protestants  of  that 
parish  were  disarmed,  and  amongst  the  aforesaid 
a  bigot  named  Thomas  Bookey,  who  lost  his  life 
by  his  rashness. 

"26.  From  thence  to  Oulart,  a  country  village 
adjoining,  where  the  republick  attacked  a  minister's 
house  for  arms,  and  was  denied  of,  laid  siege  im- 
mediately to  it,  and  killed  him  and  all  his  forces; 
the  same  day  burned  his  house  and  all  the  orange- 
men's  houses  in  that  and  all  the  adjoining  parishes 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"  The  same  day  a  part  of  the  army,  to  the  amount 

of  one  hundred  and  four  of  infantry,  and  two  troops 

of  cavalry,  attacked  the  republick  on  Oulart  hill, 

when  the  military  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
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distress  of  these  fugitives  is  not  to  be  des- 
cribed, flying  for  their  lives  in  a  confused 
multitude,  without  distinction  of  rank,  sex, 
or  age,  almost  all  on  foot,  and  leaving  all 
their  effects  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  state  of  their  minds  may  be  somewhat 
conceived  from  the  circumstance,  that 
women,  habituated  to  all  the  indulgence 
which  an  affluent  fortune  affords,  not  only 
fled  on  foot,  but  also  in  that  situation  car- 
ried their  infants  on  their  backs  to  Wex- 
ford, the  distance  of  which  from  Ennis- 
corthy  is  about  fourteen  English  miles. 
Some  ladies,  however,  were  utterly  unable 
to  perform  this  march,  and  must  have  been 
abandoned  to  their  fate  if  they  had  not 
found  some  means  of  conveyance.  Mrs. 
Handcock,  wife  to  a  very  respectable  cler- 
gyman, fell,  in  her  attempt  to  escape 
through  the  street,  on  a  heap  of  burning 
matter,  from  which  horrible  situation  she 
was  with  difficulty  raised  by  her  husband, 
assisted  by  a  soldier,  and  could  proceed  no 
farther  until  she  was  accommodated  with  a 
horse  by  the  humanity  of  a  yeoman.  In 
the  deplorable  condition  of  those  fugitives, 
some  circumstances  were  favourable  to  their 
escape  ;  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine, 
and  they  were  not  pursued  ;  if  they  had 
been  pursued,  most  of  them  must  have  been 
destroyed  or  captured.  Some,  who  found 
not  the  opportunity  of  escape,  were  but- 
chered in  the  streets,  or  imprisoned  and  re- 
served for  future  slaughter  by  the  re- 
bels.* 

one  hundred  and  twelve  men,  and  the  republick 
four  killed,  and  then  went  to  a  hill  called  Carrigrua, 
where  the  republick  encamped  that  night,  and  from 
thence  went  to  a  town  called  Camolin,  which  was 
taken  without  resistance,  and  the  same  day  took 
another  town  and  sate  of  a  bishop  [Ferns].  At 
three  in  the  afternoon,  the  same  day,  they  laid  siege 
to  Enniscorthy,  when  they  were  opposed  by  an 
army  of  seven  hundred  men,  there  they  were  forced 
to  set  both  ends  of  the  town  on  fire,  and  then  took 
the  town  in  the  space  of  one  hour,  and  then  en- 
camped on  a  hill  near  the  town,  called  Vinegar  hill, 
where  they  remained  that  night." 

With  this  singular  journal  we  may  compare  the 
following  narrative  of  a  protestant,  named  Samuel 
Whealey,  who  escaped,  and  who  afterwards  deposed 
on  oath  to  what  he  had  seen.  He  declared  that  on 
"  Saturday  evening  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May 
last,  about  sunset,  examinant  saw  a  fire  kindled  on 
an  adjoining  hill,  called  Corrigrua,  in  said  county, 
and  that  examinant  saw  a  few  minutes  after  another 
fire,  on  a  rising  ground,  contiguous  to  the  house  of 
father  John  Murphy  of  Boulavogue  in  said  county, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house  of  exam- 
inant ;  and  that  soon  after  the  said  John  Murphy 
and  some  other  men  repaired  to  the  house  of  out 
William  Goff,  a  near  neighbour  ol  examinant,  anc1 
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The  fate  of  Dr.  Burrowes,  rector  of  Kil- 
muckridge,  one  of  the  first  of  father  Mur- 
phy's exploits  when  he  set  up  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  caused  more  sensation  than  any 
other  single  outrage  of  this  period.  Having 
heard  that  his  house  was  threatened,  the 
doctor  barricadoed  it,  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend it  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his 
protestant  neighbours  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  him.  Several  shots  were  fired  both  by 
the  besieged  and  by  the  assailants,  but  at 
length  the  fire  that  was  gaining  rapidly  on 
the  house  obliged  them  to  parley.  Father 
Murphy  assured  them  that  if  they  would 
surrender  their  arms,  they  should  not  be  in- 
jured, but  they  no  sooner  left  the  house 
than  Mr.  Burrowes  and  seven  of  his  pa- 
rishioners were  put  to  death,  and  his  son,  a 
boy  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  so  severely 
wounded  that  he  was  left  for  dead.  Mrs. 
Burrowes,  her  four  children,  and  a  Miss 
Clifford,  remained  before  the  burning  house 
weeping  over  the  dead,  and  assisting  the 
apparently  dying  youth,  till  they  were  all 

that  the  said  John  Murphy  cried  out  aloud,  '  Pull 
him  out !  pull  him  out !'  to  which  answer  was  made, 
'  Aye,  aye ;'  and  that  soon  after  examinant  saw  the 
houses  of  John  and  Robert  Webster,  both  protes- 
tants in  a  state  of  conflagration,  and  which  houses 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  said  John  Murphy  and  his 
party.  Examinant  saith,  that  said  John  Murphy 
and  his  party  proceeded  to  a  townland  called  Mul- 
launree,  in  said  county,  and  set  fire  to  the  house  of 
James  Dennison,  a  protestant  farmer,  after  having 
put  him  and  his  family  to  flight.  That  he  and  his 
family  sat  up  all  night,  as  the  said  John  Murphy 
and  his  party  were  proceeding  in  their  destructive 
progress ;  and  that  being  very  much  alarmed  and 
terrified,  one  of  this  examinant's  sons,  a  private  in 
the  Ballaghkeene  cavalry,  repaired  to  captain  White, 
who  commanded  said  corps,  to  inform  him  thereof, 
and  his  other  son  went  to  Enniscorthy,  to  com- 
municate intelligence  thereof  to  the  yeomanry  and 
king's  troops  quartered  there.  That  early  on  the 
morning  of  Whitsun  Jay  last,  the  said  John  Murphy, 
after  having  burnt  many  protestant  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  attacked  that  of  the  reverend  Mr, 
Burrowes,  a  protestant  clergyman,  and  that  soon 
after  examinant  saw  the  house  of  the  said  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes on  fire.  That  the  said  John  Murphy  pro- 
ceeded in  his  destructive  progress,  burning  the 
houses  of  protestants,  until  ha  arrived  at  the  hill  oi 
Oulart,  in  said  county,  where  the  said  Murphy  en- 
camped with  a  numerous  body  of  rebels,  and  where 
he,  the  said  Murphy,  was  joined  by  one  Edward 
Roche  of  Garrylough,  attended  also  by  a  consider- 
able body  of  rebels.  Examinant  saith,  that  having 
been  informed  that  the  said  rebels  meant  to  burn 
his  house  on  the  night  of  Whitsunday,  he,  this  ex- 
aminant, ordered  his  family  to  take  the  furniture 
thereout,  and  which  they  accordingly  did ;  that  on 
the  said  night,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  the  said 
rebels,  headed  by  said  John  Murphy  and  the  said 
Edward  Roche,  went  to  the  house  of  examinant 


conducted  to  a  wretched  inn  about  half-a- 
mile  off,  and  they  were  taken  thence  to  be 
held  prisoners,  until  they  were  liberated  by 
the  surrender  of  Wexford  to  the  king's 
troops. 

The  fugitives  from  Enniscorthy  found  the 
inhabitants  of  Wexford  labouring  under  the 
same  apprehensions  as  themselves.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  this  county 
there  were  in  Wexford  between  three  and 
four  hundred  men  of  the  north  Cork  militia, 
and  the  Wexford  yeomanry  cavalry  and 
infantry.  The  suspicions  of  the  magistrates 
and  officers  had  been  lulled  by  the  apparent 
quiet  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  tenantry  came 
forward  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  but 
on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  25th  of  May, 
it  was  thought  advisable,  as  a  measure  of 
security,  to  arrest  three  gentlemen  of  con- 
siderable influence,  who  were  believed  to 
favour  the  insurrection,  Beauchamp  Bagenal 
Harvey,  of  Barrycastle ;  John  Henry  Col- 
clough,  of  Ballyleigh ;  and  Edward  Fitz- 

and  burned  the  same ;  and  that  examinant  lay  con- 
cealed in  a  ditch,  so  close  to  the  said  house  while 
burning,  that  examinant  could  with  difficulty  bear 
the  heat  thereof.  Examinant  saith,  that  the  said 
rebels  carried  off  or  destroyed  the  whole  of  exam- 
inant's furniture  j  that  a  great  number  of  rebels 
went  the  next  day  in  quest  of  examinant,  in  order 
to  put  him  to  death,  but  that  examinant  lay  con- 
cealed in  ditches.  That  two  or  three  days  after  the 
burning  of  his  house,  the  two  daughters  of  exam- 
inant dug  a  hole  in  the  bawn  of  said  house,  and 
having  laid  some  oak  planks  thereon,  and  having 
covered  the  same  with  straw,  and  afterwards  with 
the  ashes  of  his  house  so  burned,  examinant  lay  con- 
cealed in  said  hole  for  about  the  space  of  one  month  ; 
and  that  examinant  during  that  time  was  supplied 
by  his  wife  and  daughters  with  food,  but  in  the 
night  only  lest  he  should  be  discovered.  Examinant 
saith,  that  during  his  concealment,  the  rebels  came 
often  and  examined  the  ruins  of  the  said  house,  and 
the  fields  and  ditches  in  its  vicinity,  for  examinant, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  they  would  put  him  to 
death,  and  that  the  said  rebels  often  said  during 
their  search,  at  one  time  that  he  was  a  bloody 
orangeman,  though  examinant  saith  he  never  saw 
an  orangeman,  nor  knew  what  they  meant  by  that 
appellation,  except  that  examinant  has  been  univer- 
sally informed  that  they  meant  a  protestant  by  the 

word  orangeman Examinant  saith  that 

during  his  concealment  at  Dranay,  aforesaid,  a  great 
number  of  protestants  were  shot  contiguous  to  ex- 
aminant's house  by  said  rebels,  as  they  were  flying 
across  the  country  from  various  quarters  from  ihe 
merciless  rage  of  said  rebels.  That  when  the  king's 
troops  were  victorious  at  Vinegar  hill,  examinant's 
daughter  called  to  his  relief  three  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  who  conveyed  examinant  to  Oulart  on 
horseback,  as  examinant  was  unable  to  walk,  having 
had  o.  bad  fever  in  his  confinement,  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  conveyed  by  his  two  sons  to  Gorey." 
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gerald,  of  Newpark.     All   tliese   were   im- 
prisoned   at   Wexford.     It  was    from    this 
town  that  the  detachment  of  the  north  Cork 
militia   was    sent    against    the    insurgents, 
which  joined  with  the  Shilmalier  yeomanry 
under  colonel  Le   Hunte  to  make  the  dis- 
astrous attack  at  Oulart  hill  next  morning; 
and  when  news  of  this  affair  arrived  in  Wex- 
ford, the  remainder  of   the  force  were  so 
eager  to  march  forth  and  revenge  their  un- 
fortunate   companions,    that    their    officers 
were  obliged  to  lead  them  out  of  the  town 
over  the  bridge,  where  they  succeeded  in 
persuading   them   to  return.     Mr.   Hay,   a 
gentleman  of  the  county,  who  was  then  pre- 
sent in  Wexford,  describes  the  state  of  anx- 
iety and  alarm  which  appeared  in  the  town 
during  the  whole   of   the    Sunday.     "  The 
lamentations  of  the  unfortunate  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in 
the   encounter   increased   the  general   con- 
sternation.    These,    clapping    their    hands, 
ran  about  the  streets  quite  frantic,  mixing 
their  piteous  meanings  with   the  plaintive 
cries  of  their   children,  and  uttering  their 
bitterest  maledictions  against  the  yeomen, 
whom  they  charged  with  having  run  away, 
and   left   their    husbands    to   destruction." 
The   soldiery  in   the  town   cried  aloud  for 
revenge,  and  threatened  to  put  to  death  the 
prisoners,  but  they  were  appeased  by   their 
commanders,  and  measures  were   taken   to 
protect  the  prison.     The   night  of  Sunday 
was  spent  in  continual  apprehensions  of  an 
attack,  but  on  Monday  morning  they  learnt 
that    the  insurgents    had    marched   against 
Enniscorthy,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  could  distinctly  see  the  smoke  arising 
from  that  town,  which  was  set  on  fire  in  the 
attack  as  already  described.     It  was  about 
four  o'clock  in   the  afternoon  when  the  fu- 
gitives  from   Enniscorthy   began    to    enter 
Wexford,  and  an  inhabitant  of  this  town 
has   left    us  an  account   of  the  impression 
it    made    there.       "  The    inhabitants    who 
had    escaped     from    Enniscorthy     and    its 
neighbourhood,"  he  tells  us,   "  pushed  into 
the    town   in  crowds ;    persons  of  the   first 
fortunes  in  that  part  of  the  country,  cov- 
ered with  dust   and   blood,  with   their  in- 
fants in  their  arms,  and  their  wives  cling- 
ing behind  them  ;  and  such  women  as  had 
not   been  able  to  procure  a  horse   or  seal 
with  their  husbands,  endeavoured  to  keep 
up  with  the  mob   of  fugitives,   with    their 
children  in  their  arms,  and  others  hanging 
on  them — women  who,  but  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, were  in  possession  of  every  comforl 
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ife  could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of  Wex- 
brd,  still  more  terrified  by  the  spectacle 
low  before  them,  were  each  endeavouring 
;o  secure  a  berth  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
Iren  on  board  some  one  of  the  vessels  lying 
n  the  harbour,  every  one  of  which  was  soon 
rilled  as  full  as  it  could  hold.  The  gallant 
msbands  and  fathers  now  returned  to  their 
respective  parades,  apparently  fortified  with 
a  double  portion  of  courage,  since  the  ob- 
ects  of  their  tenderest  care  seemed  to  have 
aeen  placed  in  safety.  The  next  morning, 
Tuesday,  the  29th  of  May,  a  party  of  the 
Donegal  militia  arrived,  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  brought  news  that  more  assis- 
tance was  advancing ;  but  about  twelve 
o'clock  we  received  intelligence  that  a  party 
of  artillerymen  with  cannon  and  howitzers 
liad  been  taken  by  the  rebels.  Orders  were 
now  given  that  all  the  fires  should  be  put 
out,  and  that  such  houses  as  had  thatched 
roofs  should  be  immediately  stripped,  to 
prevent  the  disaffected  party  from  following 
the  example  of  their  associates  at  Ennis- 
corthy, by  setting  fire  to  the  town  during 
the  time  of  its  being  attacked." 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Donegal  militia 
every  preparation  had  been  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  town.  The  garrison  had 
been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  Shil- 
malier yeomen  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  the  right  honourable  George  Ogle.  They 
had  barricadoed  the  several  avenues  leading 
into  the  town,  and  placed  cannon  at  the  dif- 
ferent entrances.  The  inhabitants  offered  to 
join  the  ranks  and  perform  military  duty, 
and  upwards  of  two  hundred  were  embodied 
under  the  command  of  officers  in  the  army 
or  volunteers  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
town.  A  greater  number  might  have  been 
raised,  but  there  were  no  more  arms.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  a  nocturnal 
surprise,  which  was  the  kind  of  attack  the 
inhabitants  expected.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
two  hundred  Donegal  militia  from  Dun- 
cannon  fort  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  a 
dispatch  was  sent  to  general  Fawcett,  at 
Duncannon,  to  press  him  to  hasten  with 
further  reinforcements.  The  Taghman  yeo- 
men cavalry  arrived  in  Wexford  soon  after. 

Although  the  number  of  men  under  arms 
in  the  town  was  now  considerable,  they  were 
still  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  the  numbers 
and  power  of  the  insurgents,  and  their  con- 
fidence had  been  destroyed  by  the  disaster 
at  Oulart-hill  and  the  loss  of  Enniscorthy. 
It  was  determined,  therefore,  at  least  to  try 
and  gain  time  by  parleying.  It  was  sug- 
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